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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

V 

Willi  am  Earl  of  Mansfield^ 


My  Loro« 

/ 

IF  the  merits  of  this  Work  were  as 
confpicuous  as  the  dignity  and  vir- 
tues of  its  illuftrious  Patrons,  it  would 
be  well  entitled  to  the  attention  and  fa- 
vour of  the  Public.  I  had  the  honour 
to  dedicate  the  firft  irripreffion  of  it  to 
our  Moft  Gracious  Sovereign,  the  gene- 
rous munificent  promoter  of  every  lauda- 
ble undertaking,     I  have  now  the  honour 

to 


DEDICATION. 

to  dedicate  this  impreffion  of  it  to   your 
Lordfhip,   whofe    extraordinary    talents, 
furprifing    penetration,    perfuafive     elo- 
quence,   confummate  wifdom,    and   in- 
flexible integrity  in  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,    have  long   been    the   obje&s  of 
univerfal  admiration.    I  acknowledge  that 
I  am  not  unwilling  to  let  the  world  and 
pofterity  know    (if  any    thing,  of  mine 
fhall  reach  pofterity)  that  I  had  the   hap- 
pinefs  to  be  encouraged  in    the  profecu- 
tion    of  this    Work  by  one  of  the  moft 
virtuous  Monarchs  that  ever  adorned    a 
throne,  and  by  one  of  the   wifeft,  beft, 
and.greateft  men  of  the  age  in  which  I 
lived.     While  I  continue  to  enjoy   that 
encouragement   and  the    increafing    fa- 
vour of  the  Public,  I    fhall  proceed    in 
the  execution   of  my  plan  with  all  the 
attention    and  fidelity   of   which    I    am 
capable,    and  all  the  expedition  the  ftate 
of  my  health  and  the  duties  of  my  ftati- 
on  will  permit. 

§ 

That 


DEDICATION. 

That  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  World 
may  prolong  your  Lordfhip's  valuable 
life  to  a  very  lengthened  period,  and 
after  a  long,  happy,  and  honourable 
life,  exalt  you  to  a  ftate  of  pure  and  fub- 
lime  felicity  that  fhall  never  end,  is  the 
fincere  and  fervent  prayer  of, 

My  LORD, 

Your  Lordfhip*s 

Moft  humble  and 

Moft  obedient  Servant, 
ROBERT    HENRY. 
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GENERAL     PREFACE. 


THIS  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  is  written    Necemty 
on  a  plan   fo  different  from  that  of  any  jSufdie 
former  hiftory  of  this  ifland,  or  indeed  of  any   Preface- 
other  country,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  lay  before 
the     reader — A    plain     account    of    the 

CHIEF  DESIGN  AND  OBJECT  OF  THIS  WOrk  :— 
A  DELINEATION  OF  THE  PLAN  ON  WHICH  IT 
is  written  : — And,  A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  THE  PROBABLE  AND  EXPECTED  ADVAN- 
TAGES OF  THAT  PLAN.. 

The  chief  defism  then  of  this  work  is  this  :    Chief  de- 

.  %»  and 

—To  give  the  reader  a  concife  account  of  the  objea  of 
moft  important  events  which  have  happened 
in  Great  Britain,  from  the  fir  ft  invafion  of  it 
by  the  Romans,  under  Julius  Qefar,  to  the 
prefent  times ;  together  with  a  diftincr.  view 
of  the  religion,  laws,  learning,  arts,  commerce, 
and  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  in  every  age 

between 
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between  thefe  two  periods.     It  is  intended  to 
draw  a  faithful  picture  of  the  characters  and 
circumftances  of  our  anceftors   from  age    to 
age,    both   in  public   and   in  private  life;  to 
defcribe,  in  their  genuine  colours,  the  great 
actions  they  performed,  and  the  difgraces  they 
fuftained  ;   the  liberties  they  enjoyed,   and  the 
thraldom  to  which  they  were  fubjected;  the 
knowledge,  natural,  moral,  and  religious,  with 
which  they  were  illuminated,    and  the  dark- 
nefs  in  which  they  were  involved  ;    the   arts 
they  practifed,  and  the  commerce   they  car- 
ried on ;    the  virtues  with  which  they  were 
adorned,   and  the  vices  witn  which  they  were 
infected  ;     the   pleafures  and   amufements  in 
which  they  delighted,  and  the  diftreiTes  and 
miferies   to  which  they  were  expofed  ;    not 
omitting    even    their    fleeting   fafhions,    and 
ever-changing   cuftoms    and    modes    of    life, 
when  they    can  be    difcovered.     This,    it  is 
hoped,  will  give  the  reader  as  clear,  full,  and 
jult  ideas  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  its  inha- 
bitants,  in    every  age,    as  can  reafonably  be 
defired,  or,  at  leaft,  as  can  now  be  obtained 
from  the  faithful  records  of  hiftory. 

To  accomplish  this  very  extenfive  defign, 
within  as  narrow  limits  as  poffible,  the  author 
hath  endeavoured  to  exprefs  every  thing  in 

the 
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the  feweft  and  plaineft  words ;  to  avoid  all  di- 
gressions and  repetitions  ;  and  to  arrange  his 
materials  in  the  moil  regular  order,  according 
to  the  following  plan. 

The  whole  work  is  divided  into  ten  books.    PIan  of  *Ilc 

work. 

Each  book  begins  and  ends  at  fome  remark- 
able revolution,  and  contains  the  hiftory  and 
delineation  of  the  firft  of  thefe  revolutions, 
and  of  the  intervening  period.  Every  one  of 
thefe  ten  books  is  uniformly  divided  into 
feven  chapters,  which  do  not  carry  on  the 
thread  of  the  hiftory  one  after  another,  as  in 
other  works  of  this  kind ;  but  all  the  feven 
chapters  of  the  fame  book  begin  at  the  fame 
point  of  time,  run  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  end  together  ;  each  chapter  prefenting  the 
reader  withjhe  hiftory  of  one  particular  objecl.  < 
For  example : 

The  firft  chapter  of  each  book  contains  the 
civil  and  military  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  period  which  is  the  fubjecl:  of  that  book, 
7^he  fecond  chapter  of  the  fame  book  con- 
tains the  hiftory  of  religion,  or  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  hiftory  of  Britain,  in  the  fame  period. 
The  third  chapter  contains  the  hiftory  of  our 
conftitution,  government,  laws,  and  courts 
of  juftice.  The  fourth  chapter  comprehends 
the  hiftory  of  learning3  of  learned  men,  and 

of 
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of  the  chief  feminaries  of  learning.  The 
fifth  chapter  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  arts, 
both  ufeful  and  ornamental,  necefiary  and 
pleaiing.  The  fixth  chapter  is  employed  in 
giving  the  hiftory  of  commerce,  of  fhipping, 
of  money  or  coin,  and  of  the  prices  of  com- 
modities. The  feventh  and  laft  chapter  of 
the  fame  book  contains  the  hiftory  of  the 
manners,  virtues,  vices,  remarkable  cuftoms^ 
language,  drefs,  diet,  and  diverfions  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  fame  period. 
This  plan  is  regularly  and  ftrictly  purfued 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  work  : 
fo  that  each  of  the  ten  books  of  which  it  con- 
iifts,  may  be  confidered  as  a  complete  work 
in  itielf,  as  far  as  it  reaches  ;  and  alfo  as  a 
perfect  pattern  and  model  of  all  the  other 
books. 

To  render  this  plan  ftill  more  perfectly  re- 
gular and  uniform  in  all  its  parts,  the  author 
hath  difpofed  the  materials  of  all  the  chapters 
of  the  fame  number,  in  all  the  ten  books,  in 
the  fame  order  ;  as  far  as  the  fubjecb  treated 
of  in  thefe  chapters  would  permit.  For  ex- 
ample :  The  arts,  which  are  the  fubject.  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  every  book,  are  difpofed  one 
after  another  in  the  fame  order  of  fucceflion, 
in   all   the  fifth  chapters  through  the  whole 

work. 
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work.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the 
other  chapters,  whofe  fubje&s  are  capable  of 
being  difpofed  in  a  regular  order  and  ar- 
rangement. By  this  means,  as  every  book 
is  a  perfect  model  of  all  the  other  books  of 
this  work,  fo  every  chapter  is  alfo  a  perfect 
model  of  all  the  other  chapters  of  the  fame 
number.  It  is  thought  unnecefiary  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  order  and  regularity  of  me- 
thod further  than  this.  It  is  even  imagined, 
that  any  endeavour  to  do  this  would  defeat 
its  own  defign,  by  rendering  the  plan  too  in- 
tricate and  artificial. 

Such  is  the  plan  upon  which  the  following 
work  is  written.  That  it  is  new  will  not  be 
difputed.  The  advantages  of  it  (if  the  au-  Advantages 
thor  is  not  miftaken)  are  fo  many  and  ob-  l  lsp 
vious,  that  they  might  be  fafely  trufled  to 
the  difcovery  of  every  intelligent  reader.  It 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  fubjoin  a 
few  fliort  obfervations  on  the  probable  and 
expected  advantages  of  this  plan.  For, 
though  thefe  obfervations  may  appear  fa- 
perfluous  to  many,  they  may  be  ufeful  to 
fome. 

By  this  plan  the   fphere  of  hiftory  will  be    iftadvaa- 
very   much  enlarged,   and   many  ufeful  and    tasc* 

entertaining  fubjects  introduced  into  it,  which 

were 
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were  formerly    excluded.     The    far  greatefl 
numbei  of  our  hiftorians  have  given  us  only 
a  detail  of  our  civil,  military,  and  ecclefiaftical 
affairs  :     a  few  of  them  have  inferted  occa- 
lional   diifertations    on  our    conftitution,   go- 
vernment, and  laws  :     but  not  one  of  them 
hath  given,  or  fo  much  as  pretended  or  de- 
iigned  to  give,    any   thing  like  a  hiftory   of 
learning,  arts,   commerce,  and  manners.     All 
that  we   find  in  the  very  beft  of  our  hifto- 
rians,  on  thefe  interefdng  fubjects,  are  a  few 
curfory  remarks,   which  ferve  rather  to  excite 
than  gratify  our   curiofity.      Are   thefe   fub- 
jecls  then  unworthy  of  a   place  in   hiftory  ; 
efpecially  in  the  hiftory  of  a  country  where 
learning,     arts,     commerce,      and    politenefs 
flourifti  ?      Doth  not    the   ingenious  fcholar, 
who  hath  enlarged   and  enlightened   the   fa- 
culties of  the  human    mind ;    the   inventive 
artift,    who  hath  increafed  the  comforts  and 
conveniencies    of    human    life ;     the    adven- 
turous merchant  or  mariner,  who  hath  dis- 
covered unknown  countries,   and  opened  new 
lources  of  trade  and  wealth;    deferve  a  place 
in  the  annals  of  his  country,  and  in  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  pofterity  ;  as  well  as  even 
the  good   prince,   the  wife  politician,  or  the 
victorious  general  ?     Can  we  form  juft  ideas 

of 
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of  the   characters   and   circumilances   of  our 
anceftors,  by  viewing  them  only  in  the  flames 
of  civil  and   religious  difcord,  or  in  the  fields 
of  blood  and  flaughter  ;    without  ever  attend- 
ing to  their  conduct  and   condition,    in  the 
more  permanent   and   peaceful  fcenes   of  fe- 
cial life  ?     Are  we  now  in  poffeffion   of  pro- 
digious ftores  of  natural,  moral,  and  religious 
knowledge  ;   of  a  vail   variety  of  elegant  and 
ufeful  arts ;    of  an    almoft  unbounded  trade, 
which  pours    the    productions  ^  of  every  cli- 
mate  at    our  feet ;    to    all  which    our    fore- 
fathers   were   once  ftrangers  ?    and  have   we 
no  curioiity  to  know,  at  what  time,   by  what 
degrees,  and  by  whofe  means,  we  have  been 
enriched    with    thefe     treafures   of  learning, 
arts,  and  commerce  '?     It  is  impofUble.     Such 
curioiity  is  natural,  laudable,  and  ufeful ;   and 
it  is  hoped,   that  this  attempt  to  gratify  it, 
>&y  comprehending  thefe  important  objects  with- 
in the  bounds  of  hiflory,  will  be  received  by  the 
Public  with  fome  decree  of  favour. 

As  by  this  plan  the  fphere  of  hiftory  is  zdadvaa- 
very  much  enlarged,  fo  its  order  and  regu-  tase' 
larity  are  not  only  preserved,  but  even  very 
much  improved;  and,  by  this  means,  the 
reader  is  prefented  with  variety  without  con- 
fufion,  which  is  of  all  things  the  mofl  agree- 
able. 
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able.  Writers  of  the  greateft  genius  find  it 
no  eafy  tafk  to  form  civil,  military,  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  affairs,  into  one  eafy,  clear,  and 
unperplexed  narration.  It  is  fometimes  al- 
moit  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  break  off  the 
thread  of  one  ftory,  before  it  is  brought  to 
a  proper  period,  in  order  to  introduce  and 
bring  forward  another,  of  a  very  different 
kind.  This  unavoidably  occafions  fome  con- 
fufion.  The  reader's  attention  is  diverted, 
the  gratification  of  his  curiofity  is  difagree- 
ably  fufpended,  and  it  is  fometimes  fo  long 
before  he  is  brought  back  to  his  former  track, 
that  it  is  hardly  poflible  for  him  to  recollect 
the  fcattered  members  of  the  fame  narration, 
and  to  form  diftincl  conceptions  of  the  whole. 
Examples  of  fome  degree  of  perplexity,  pro- 
ceeding from  this  caufe,  might  be  produced 
(if  it  were  not  unnecenary  and  invidious) 
trom  the  works  of  our  moft  juftly  admired 
hiftorians  :  and  the  compilations  of  many 
others  are,  on  this  account,  little  better  than 
a  heap  of  undigefted  materials.  For  this 
reafon,  it  would  have  been  equally  abfurd 
and  vain,  to  have  attempted  to  form  all  the 
various  fubjecls  which  compofe  the  following 
work,  into  one  continued  narration.  This 
<\iuld  have  produced  nothing  but  a  perfect 

chaos 
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chaos  of  confufion.  But  by  the  prefent  plan3 
all  this  danger  of  intricacy  and  confufion  is 
avoided.  The  materials  belonging  to  one 
fubjecl  are  divided,  without  violence  or  in- 
jury, from  thofe  belonging  to  another  ;  and 
each  of  them  are  formed  into  a  feparate  nar- 
ration, which  is  conducted,  from  beginning 
to  end,  without  interruption,  or  the  int  > 
vention  of  any  foreign  matter.  By  this  means, 
every  thing  appears  diilincl  and  clear  ;  and  the 
reader  purfues  one  fubjecl  to  an  end,  before  he 
enters  upon  another. 

It  will  probably  appear  to  many  readers  3dad*an- 
no  fmall  advantage,  that  by  this  plan  they  tage* 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  their 
peculiar  taftes,  and  of  iludying,  with  the 
greateft  attention,  thofe  particular  fubjecls  in 
the  hiilory  of  their  country,  which  feem  to 
them  moll  ufeful  and  agreeable  in  thern- 
felves,  or  mofr  fuitable  to  their  refpe&ive 
ways  of  life  ;  without  being  obliged  to  travel 
through  long  and  tedious  details  of  other 
things,  for  which  they  have  little  relifn.  The 
foldier,  for  example,  and  thofe  who  take  de- 
light in  reading  of  battles,  fieges,  and  mili- 
tary operations,  will  find  every  thing  of  that 
nature  in  the  feveral  firft  chapters,   and  in  the 

Yp't,  I?  a  feclion 
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fecHon  on  the  art  of  war  in  the  fifth  chapters. 
The  clergy,  and  others,  who  defire  to  be 
particularly  informed  of  the  religious  fenti- 
ments  and  practices  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  every  age  ;  and  to  know  the  va- 
rious changes  an  Li  revolutions  which  have 
happened  in  the  chu relies  of  Britain,  from 
the  iirft  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  to  the 
prefent  times  ;  will  obtain  all  the  fatisfaction 
which  this  work  can  give  them  on  thefe 
heads,  by  peruflng  the  fecond  chapters. 
The  politician^  the  lawyer,  the  gentleman, 
and  all  others,  who  wifh  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  many  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  confdtution,  government,  and 
laws  of  their  country,  in  that  long  fucceffion 
of  ages  which  have  elapfed  fince  the  firft  in- 
vaficn  of  the  Romans,  will  have  recourfe  to 
the  third  chapters,  for  the  gratification  of 
their  curiofity  on  thefe  fubjects.  The  feveral 
fourth  chapters  will  afford  the  moft  agree- 
able and  ufeful  entertainment  to  the  fcholar  ; 
the  fifth  to  the  artift  ;  and  the  fixth  to  the 
merchant.  The  fubieclis  which  are  treated 
of  in  the  feveral  feventh  chanters  are  fo 
many  and  various,  and  have  been  fo  little 
attended  to  in  hiflory,    that  it  is  hoped  thefe 

chapters 
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chapters  will  be  univerfally  agreeable,  and 
that  readers  of  every  clafs  will  find  fomething 
in  them  fuited  to  their  tafte. 

It  is  not  perhaps  one  of  the  leaft  advan-  4th  *iym- 
tages  of  this  plan,  that  it  obliges  the  writer  to  tage* 
give  a  conftant  anxious  attention  to  every 
part  of  his  fubject,  in  every  period,  without 
omiffion  or  relaxation.  When  a  few  inci* 
dental  obfervations  only  are  to  be  made  on 
fome  fubje&s,  fuch  as  laws,  learning,  arts, 
commerce,  and  manners,  as  it  were  by  the 
bye,  no  very  great  or  conftant  attention  to 
thefe  fubje&s  is  required  in  the  writer.  The 
confideration  of  them  may  be  dropt  and  re- 
fumed  by  him  at  pleafure,  without  his  in- 
curring any  blame,  or  difappointing  the  ex* 
pe&ation  of  his  reader.  But  when  a  writer, 
by  the  very  plan  of  his  work,  obliges  him- 
felf  to  give  a  diftincl:  continued  narration  on 
every  one  of  thefe  fubjects,  in  every  period, 
in  its  proper  place  and  order ;  more  dili? 
gence  in  collecting,  and  more  care  in  ar- 
ranging  his  materials,  on  all  thefe  fubjecls, 
becomes  indifpenfably  neceflary.  In  this 
cafe,  if  but  any  one  particular  fubjecl:,  under 
any  one  general  head  (as  that  of  agriculture, 
for  example,  in  the  hiftory  of  arts),  is  omit- 
ted, or  even  fuperficially  treated,  in  any  one 
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period,  it  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  plan,  a  manifeft  defect  and  imper- 
fection, which  can  hardly  efcape  the  obfer* 
vation  of  any  attentive  reader.  For  the  more 
perfectly  regular  any  plan  is,  the  more  exact 
jind  conftant  attention  is  required  in  the  exe- 
cution of  it,  and  the  more  eafily  are  its  defects 
discovered. 

But  enough,  perhaps  too  much,  hath  been 
already  faid  of  the  probable  and  expected  ad- 
vantages of  the  plan  of  the  intended  work. 
This  is  a  topic  on  which  it  doth  not  very  well 
become  an  author  to  dilate.  For  lince  it  is 
the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  reader  to 
judge  for  himfelf,  with  freedom  and  candour, 
botn  of  the  plan  and  execution ;  it  would  be 
paying*  but  an  ill  compliment  to  his  penetra- 
tion, and  even  to  the  work  itfelf,  to  fuppofe 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  give  a  long  minute  de- 
tail of  its  advantages* 

Crution.  Nothing  can  be  more  inconilftent  with  that 

perfect  integrity,  and  facred  regard  to  truths 
which  are  fp  eifential  to  the  character  of  a 
good  hiilorian,  than  to  attempt  to  raife  ex- 
pectations in  the  Public,  which  an  author  is 
not  able,  pr  doth  not  defign,  to  gratify.  To 
prevent  all  fufpicions  of  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  on  the  prefent  occafion?   it  is  proper  to 

acquaint 
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acquaint  the  reader,  that  he  is  not  to  expecl  a 
thorough  minute  investigation  of  all  the. 
various  fubje&s  which  are  introduced  into  the 
following  work.  To  have  attempted  this, 
would  have  fwelled  this  hiftory  into  a  library  ; 
and  would  have  rendered  many  parts  of  it 
equally  tedious  and  unintelligible  to  the  bulk 
of  readers.  In  the  feveral  fourth  chapters, 
for  example,  which  contain  the  hiflory  of 
learning,  it  was  never  intended  to  give  re- 
gular extended  fyflems  of  the  grammar,  logic, 
ethics,  mathematics,  and  other  fciences,  of 
every  age.  In  fome  ages  this  would  have 
been  impoffible ;  in  all  it  would  have  been 
improper.  It  is  only  defigned  to  lay  before 
the  reader  a  clear  and  concife  account  of  the 
general  ftate  of  each  fcience ;  its  decline  or 
progrefs  ;  its  moll  remarkable  defects,  and 
moft  important  improvements.  This  is  all 
that  falls  within  the  province  of  general 
hiftory,  on  fubjecls  of  this  nature  ;  all  that 
can  be  univerfally  ufeful  and  agreeable,  or 
reafonably  defired  and  expected  in  a  work  of 
this  kind. 


Titles. 


A  modern  author,  who  writes  the  hifiory   Author 
of  ancient  times,   can  have  no  perfonai  know- 
ledge of  the  events  of  which  he  writes  ;    and 
confequently  he  can  have  no  title  to  the  credit 

and 
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and  confidence  of  the  Public,  merely  on  his 
own  authority.  If  he  does  not  write  romance 
inftead  of  hiftoryj  he  muft  have  received  his 
information  from  tradition— from  authentic 
monuments— original  records — or  the  me- 
moirs of  more  ancient  writers  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  but  juft  to  acquaint  his  readers  from 
whence  he  actually  received  it.  This  is  act- 
ing a  fair  and  honeft  part,  and  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  his  readers  to  determine  whether  he 
hath  reprefented  matters  with  judgment  and 
integrity,  according  to  his  information  ;  and 
what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  his  authorities. 
A  writer  who  neglects  to  do  this,  may  per- 
haps be  an  honeft  man  and  a  iincere  hifto- 
rian  ;  but  it  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  dif- 
cover  whether  he  is  fo  or  not  ;  and  this  very 
neglect  is  no  fmall  temptation  to  write  fome- 
times  in  a  carelefs  manner ;  or,  on  fome 
occalions,  to  facrifice  truth  to  embellifhment, 
and  to  add  circumftances  for  which  there  is 
no  foundation,  in  order  to  make  his  ftory 
appear  more  agreeable  or  more  furprifing. 
The  truth  is,  the  works  of  an  hiftorian  who 
hath  not  quoted  his  authorities,  and  pointed 
out  the  fources  from  whence  he  hath  derived 
his  information  (unlefs  he  hath  been  an  origi- 
nal writer,   and  nearly  contemporary  with  the 

fads 
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fads  which  he  relates),  are  of  little  or  no  ufe 
to  any  fubfequent  writer,  and  can  give  but 
little  fatisfa&ion  to  any  inquifitive  reader. 
For  thefe  reafons,  the  authorities  are  carefully 
quoted  in  the  following  work,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  "When  any  well-known  and 
undifputed  facl:  is  mentioned  by  many  ancient 
writers,  it  would  have  had  the  appearance  of 
parade  and  oftentation  to  have  quoted  them 
all  ;  and  therefore  to  point  out  one  or  two  of 
them  is  thought  fumcient. 

Inftead  of  long  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  Appendix 
page,  which  are  apt  to  diftraci  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  an  Appendix  is  fubjoined  to 
each  book  of  the  following  work.  Thefe  ap- 
pendixes contain  a  great  variety  of  materials 
of  different  kinds— as,  fcarce  and  curious 
traces— valuable  remains  of  antiquity— ori- 
ginal letters  and  records— fhort  diflertations, 
on  important  points,  &c.  &c.  In  a  word, 
whatever  may  ferve  to  gratify  the  reader's 
curiofity,  to  remove  his  doubts,  and  give 
him  either  pleafure  or  inftruclion ;  which 
could  not  be  introduced  into  the  body  of  each 
book,  with  propriety  and  advantage,  is  in- 
ferted  in  the  Appendix,  with  proper  re- 
ferences. 

It 
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It  is  hardly  poflible  to  form  cleaf  conceptions 
of  many  events  recorded  in  hiftory,  particular- 
ly of  many  military  operations,  without  fome 
knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  fituation  of  the  places  which  have  been  the 
fcenes  of  thefe  events.  The  want  of  this  is  one 
great  caufe  that  fo  many  read  hiftory  with  fo 
little  fatisfaction  and  improvement.  This  know- 
ledge is  moli  eafily  obtained  by  the  inflection 
of  correct,  maps,  which  are  certainly  the  beft 
llluftrations,  and  the  moil  ufeful  ornaments,  of 
hiftory.  But  even  the  moft  accurate  and 
fplendid  maps  of  fuch  a  country  as  Britain,  in 
its  prefent  Hate,  would  contribute  very  little 
to  the  illuftration  of  its  ancient  hiftory.  For 
appearances,  and  other  circumftances  of  our 
country,  and  of  its  various  diftricts,  have 
fufFered  many  fucceflive  changes  in  a  long  courfe 
of  ages.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  uncertain  con- 
jecture of  feveral  writers— /to  this  ifland  was 
once  united  to  the  continent  * ;  in  how  many  dif- 
ferent ways  and  proportions  hath  Great  Bri^ 
tain  been  divided  at  different  times?  How 
often  have  the  fame  places  changed  their  own 
names,  and  the  names  of  their  rulers,  owners, 
and  inhabitants  ?  How  many  cities,  tow&s, 
and  fortreffes  have  flourished  in  one  age,  the 

I    Antonius  Volfcius,    Dominicus   Marius   Niger,   Servius 
Honoratus,  Jo.  Twine^   Guil.  Mufgrave,  &c. 
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fubjed  of  much  ambitious  contention  ;  and,  in 
another,  have  funk  into  duft  and  rubbifh : 
while  others,  formerly  unheard  of,  have  arifen 
to  fplendour  and  importance  ?  Have  not  ex- 
tenfive  regions,  which  in  one  period  had  been 
covered  with  impenetrable  forefts,  been  cleared 
and  peopled  in  another,  and  become  the  fcenes 
of  many  important  events  ?  To  give  the 
reader  therefore  as  difUnct.  a  view  as  poiiible  of 
thefe  fucceflive  changes  in  the  fcene  of  action, 
the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  the  following  work 
will  be  illuftrated  with  maps,  reprefenting  the 
face  of  our  country,  not  as  it  now  is,  but  as  it 
then  was,  in  thefe  feveral  periods.  Thefe  maps 
are  inferted  in  the  Appendix  to  each  book,  and 

accompanied  with  proper  explanations. 

i 

Thus  much  it  is  thought  neceffary  to  inform 
the  reader,  concerning  the  plan  and  ftructure 
of  the  following  work.  The  Public  are  the 
only  proper  judges  of  the  execution,  and  to 
them  that  province  is  left  entire. 
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The   civil  and  military   hi/lory-  of  Great  Britain,  fro?n  the 
jirjl  invafion  of  it  by   the    Romans,  under  Julius  Cafar, 
A.   A.   C.   $5*    to   the   arrival  of  the  Saxons3  A.   D* 
449. 

1  HE  large  and  beautiful  Ifland  of  Great  Britain  had  A  AQa 
been  inhabited  many  ages  ;  and  had,  no  doubt,  been  the       55- 
fcene  of  many  wars,   revolutions,   and  other  important  O^VXJ 
events,  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans  under  Ju-  kiftary  o£ 
lius  Caefar  ( 1  )*     But  almoft  all  thefe  events  are  either  bu-  Britain 
ried  in  profound  oblivion  ;    or  the  accounts  which  we  fabulous, 
have  of  them  are  fo  imperfect,  improbable,  and  full  of 
fables,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  form  them  into  a  continu- 
ed, unbroken  narration,  fupported  by  proper  evidence  (2.) 
Leaving  therefore  thofe  dark  and  fabulous  ages  of  the 

(1)  Sec  the  third  chapter  of  this  book;  the  firft  part  of  which,  con- 
taining a  defcription  of  the  ancient  Britifh  nations,  will  throw  much 
light  on  the  civil  and  military  hiftory  of  this  period. 

fa)  Gaulfrid.  Monoaaut.  pallim* 
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Cxfar's 
motives  for 
invading 
Britain. 


Caefar  en- 
deavours 
to  get  in- 
telligence. 


Britons 
fend  am- 
bafladors 
to  Casfar. 


Britifh  hiftory,  which  preceded  the  fir  ft  invaflon  of  the 
Romans,  to  the  laborious  refearches  of  the  induftriousr 
antiquarian,  we  mall  begin  our  narrative  at  that  period, 
where  we  meet  with  clear  and  authentic  information. 

Julius  Csefar,  whofe  character  and  exploits  are  well 
known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  whh  the  Roman  his- 
tory, having  made  great  progrefs  in  the  conqueft  of 
Gaul,  began  to  caft  an  ambitious-  eye  on  the  adjacent 
iile  of  Britain,  and  to  think  of  adding  this  little  fe- 
queftered  world  alfo  to  the  Roman  empire.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  prompted  to  form  this  defigri,  by  the  beau- 
ty and  magnitude  of  the  Britifh  pearls,  which  he  great- 
ly admired ;  and  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  affiftance 
which  fome  of  the  .Britilh  nations  had  given;  to  his  ene- 
mies in  Gaul  (3).  But  his  reftlefs  unbounded  ambition 
was  probably  his  ftrongeft  incentive  to  this  undertak- 
ing. ^ 

Britain,  though-  -at  no  great  diftance  from  the  conti- 
nent, was  at  this  time  an  unknown  region  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  almoft  to  all  the  reft  of  mankind  (4).  In 
order  therefore  to  get  fome  intelligence  of  the  ftate  of 
the  country  which  he  designed  to  invade,  Csefar  con- 
vened, from  different  parts  of  Gaul,  a  great  number  of 
merchants  who  had  viiited  this  iiland,  on  account  of 
trade ;  and  alked  them  many  queftions  concerning  its 
dimenfions  $  the  number,  power,  an4  cuftoms  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  their  art  of  war ;  their  harbours  which 
were  fit  to  receive  large  fhips,  &c.  But  thefe  merchants, 
being  either  not  able,  or  not  willing,  to  give  him  fuf- 
ficien't  information,  he  difpatched  C.  Volufenus  with  a 
galley,  to  get  fome  intelligence,  and  to  return,  with  it 
jus  loon  as  poffible.  In  the  mean  time,  he  himfeif 
marched  with  his  whole  army  into  the  territories,  of  the 
Morini,  and  collected  a  large  fleet  in  the  ports  of  that 
country  ;  that  all  things  might  be  ready  for  the  embar- 
kation, as  foon  as  Volufenus  returned  (5). 

Some  'of  the  Britifh  ftates  having  received  notice  of 
the  impending  ftorm,  from  the  merchants  of  Gaul, 
they  endeavoured  to  divert  it,  by  fending  over  ambaffa- 
dcrs  to  make  their  lubmlffions  to  the  authoritv  of  Rome, 

{ 3)  Sutton,  in  vit-i  Jul.  Carf.e.  47.  Csf.  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  18. 

(4)Pio.CaiT.  I.39 

y  )  The  Morini  inhabited  the  fea-coaft  about  Calais  and  Bologne". 

and 
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arid  to  offer  hoitages  for  their  fidelity.  Coefar  gave  thefe 
ambaiTadors  a  very  kind  reception  ;  and  having  exhort- 
ed them  to  continue"  in  their  prefent  difpofitions,  he  fent 
them  back  to  Britain,  with  Comius,  whom  he  had  con- 
ftituted  king  of  the  Atrebatians,  in  their  company  (6), 
To  Comius,  on  whole  prudence  and  fidelity  he  very 
much  depended,  he  gave  infrructions,  to  viiit  as  many 
of  the  Britifh  ftates  as  he  could  ;  to  perfuade  them  to  en- 
ter into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  (a  foft  inoffenuve 
name  for  becoming  their  fubjecls)  ;  and  to  let  them 
know,  that  Caefar  deligned,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  come 
over  in  perfon  to  their  ifland  (7). 

The  feafon  being  now  far  advanced,  and  C.  Volufenus  C^fcr  em-  * 
being  returned  from  viewing  the  Britifh  coaft,    and  hav-  Gantry5 
ing  communicated  his  difcoveries,  Caefar  embarked  the  and  arrives 
infantry  of  two  legions,  on  board  eighty  tranfports,    at in  Britain, 
one  port  (fuppofed  to  be  Calais),    and  commanded  the 
cavalry   of  thefe   legions  to  embark  at  another  harbour 
at  about  eight  miles  diftance,  on  board  eighteen    tranf- 
ports.    The  embarkation  of  the  infantry  being  finifhed, 
and  the   wind  fpringing  up  fair,  Caefar  failed   with  the 
fleet  under  his  immediate    command"  about    one  in  the 
morning,  and  reached  the  coafr.  of  Britain,  near  Dover, 
at  ten  in  the  forenoon  of  the  fame  day,  being  the  26th. 
of  Auguft,  in  the  55th  year  before  the  beginning  of  the^ 
Chriftian  sera.     Some  accident  or  mifmanagement  pre*-    ' 
vented  the  tranfports  with  the    cavalry  from  failing  till 
four  days  after  (8). 

As  thofe  fubmiffions,  whatever  they  were,  which  the  Casfar 
Britifh  ftates  had  made  to  Caefar,    by  their  ambaffadors, landshis 
had  not    anfwered  their  defign  of  diverting  him  from  JSorous 
his   intended  expedition,  they  changed  their  meafures,  opposition, 
and  refolved  upon  a  vigorous  defence   of  their  country. 
In  confequence  of  this  refolution,   they  imprifoned  Co- 
mius, prince  of  the   Atrebatians,    and  his   attendants  \ 
raifed  a  numerous  army,   and  marched  to  that  part  of 
the  coaft  where  they  expected  the  defcent  would  be  at- 
tempted.    When  Caefar  therefore  approached  the  Bri- 
tifli fhore,  obferving  the  lofty  cliffs  covered  with,  an  ar- 

(6)  The  Atrebatians  were  an  ancient  Belgic  nation  who  inhabited  Ar- 
tois.     Ste  chap.  3.  fe£t.  1.  \  5. 

(7)  Csef.  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4^.18,19,  &c. 

(2)  Ibid,  c  30, «.     Pliilofoph.Tranfael.  No.  19.3, 
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A.  C.  my,  and  that  the  place  was  not  fit  for  landing  in  the 
S5-  face  of  an  enemy,  he  relolved  to  lie  by  for  fome  time. 
In  this  interval,  he  communicated  to  his  principal  of- 
ficers the  difcoveries  which  C.  Volufenus  had  made, 
gave  them  all  the  neceffary  orders  for  the  debarkation, 
and  exhorted  them  to  obferve  his  iignals,  and  to  do 
every  thing  with  all  poflible  readinefs  and  difpatch. 
The  wind  and  tide  being  both  favourable,  he  made  the 
iignal  for  weighing  anchor  about  three  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  after  failing  about  eight  miles  farther,  he  flopped 
over  againft  a  plain  and  open  fhore,  probably  at  or 
near  Deal  (9).  Here  he  determined  to  land  his  army 
without  delay  ;  though  the  Britifh  army,  which  had  at- 
tended all  his  motions,  flood  ready  to  give  him  a  warm  re- 
ception. The  Roman  foldiers  had  many  and  great  diffi- 
culties to  encounter  on  this  occafion,  arifmg  from  the 
depth  of  the  water,  which  ftruck  them  breaff.  high,  the 
weight  of  their  armour,  and  the  aflauits  of  the  enemy, 
who  perfectly  knew  the  ground,  and  fought  with  great 
advantage.  Caefar  obferving  that  his  men  were  a  little 
daunted  with  thefe  difficulties,  and  did  not  advance 
with  their  ufual  fpirit,  commanded  fome  gallies,  which 
drew  lefs  water  than  the  tranfport  fh ips,  to  approach 
the  fhore,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  flank,  with  their  en- 
gines, flings,  and  arrows.  The  Britons,  aftonifhed  at 
the  fhape  and  motion  of  the  gallies,  and  playing  of  the 
engines,  firft  halted,  and  then  began  to  give  back.  But 
ftill  many  of  the  Roman  foldiers  hefitated  to  leave  their 
fhips  and  encounter  at  once  the  waves  and  the  enemy  ; 
when  the  fxandard-bearer  of  the  tenth  legion,  having 
firft  invoked  the  Gods,  jumped  into  the  fea,  and  ad- 
vancing with  the  eagle  towards  the  enemy,  cried  aloud  $ 
"  Follow  me,  my  fellow-foldiers,  unlefs  you  will  betray 
"  the  Roman  eagle  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  for 
f*  my  part  I  am  determined  to  difcharge  my  duty  to 
H  Cxfar  and  the  commonwealth."  All  who  beheld 
this  hold  action,  and  heard  this  animating  fpeech,  were 
fired  with  courage  and  emulation,  plunged  into  the  fea, 
and  advanced  towards  the  fhore.  Now  enfued  a  fierce 
and  bloody  fhock,  between  the  Romans  ftruggling  eager- 
ly to  gain  the  land,  and  the  Britons  labouring  with  no 

(9)  Dio.  1. 39.    Cxf.  1. 4.  c.  %i. 
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lefs  ardour  to  repulfe  them.      At  length,  Cxfar  fending  A.  A.  C. 
conftant  fupplies  in   fmall  boats,  to  fuch  of  his  men  as       &± 
were   hardeft  prefled,  they  gained    ground  by  degrees,  *-— v~-J 
obliged  the  Britons  to  retire,  and  the  whole  army  land- 
ed (10). 

The  unhappy  Britons,  difcouraged  by  the  ill  fuccefs  The  Bri- 
of  their  attempt  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Romans,  ^rfrb^ 
began  to  think  of  renewing  their  fubmiflions,  and  ob-  miffions, 
taining  peace.     In  order  to  this,  they  releafed  Comius 
the  Atrebatian  from  his  confinement,  and  fent  him,   in 
company  with  their  ambaffadors,  to  Crefar.     Thefe   am- 
baffadors made  the  beft  excufe  they  could  for  the  vio- 
lence which  had  been  done  to  Comius,   throwing  the 
blame  of  it  on  the  unruly  multitude  *,   they  profeffed  an 
entire  fubmiffion  to  the  commands  of  their  conqueror, 
and  offered  hoftages  for  a  fecurity.     Ccefar,  having  re- 
proached them  for  the  violation  of  their  former  engage-  a^Cgbtam 
ments,  granted  them  peace,   and  ordered  them  to  fend 
him  a  certain  number  of  hoftages.     Some  of  thefe  hof- 
tages were  immediately  fent,   and  the  reft  promifed,  as 
foon  as  they  could  be  brought  from  the  places  of  their 
residence,  which  were   at  fome  diftance.     In  the  mean 
time,  the  Britifli  army  feparated  ;  the  chiefs  of  the  fe- 
veral  nations  repaired  to  Casfar's  camp,  to  fettle  their  own 
affairs  and  thofe  of  their  refpective  ftates  (i  i }. 

This  peace  was  concluded  on  the  fourth  day  after  A  fl.ornio 
Csefar's  arrival  in  Britain  ;  and  on  the  fame  day  his 
tranfports  with  the  cavalry  failed  with  a  gentle  gale. 
But  when  they  approached  the  Britifh  fhore,  and  were 
even  within  fight  of  the  Roman  camp,  a  violent  ftorm 
arofe,  which  prevented  their  landing,  and  obliged  them 
to  put  back  into  different  ports  of  the  continent.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  injury  which  Ca^far  fuftained  from  this 
ftorm  :  for  it  being  full  moon,  and  fpring  tides,  his  gal- 
lies,  which  were  drawn  up  on  the  ftrand,  were  filled 
with  water,  and  the  tranfports,  which  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  road,  were  fome  of  them  dafhed  to  pieces,  and 
others  of  them  fo  much  damaged  as  to  be  unfit  for  fail- 
ing.  This  was  a  very  great  difafter ;  and  the  Romans 
ieeing  themfelves  at  once  deftitute  of  proyifions  to  fub- 

(10)  Caef.  1.4.  czz,  *3,  24,        ;  11}  Gsef„  1.  4.  c.  3,5. 
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fift  them  on  the  ifland,  and  of  fhips  to  carry  them  out 
of  it,  were  feized  with  a  general  confirmation  (12). 

If  the  Romans  beheld  thefe  fcenes  of  defolation  with 
difmay,    the   Britons   viewed    them   with    fecret    joy. 
Their  chiefs  who  were  in  Csefar's  camp  held  private  con- 
futations  together;  and  obferving  the  fmall  number  of 
the  Roman  forces,  and  that  they  had  neither  corn,  ca- 
valry, nor  fhips  ;  they  began  to  entertain  the  moft  fan- 
guine  hopes  of  being  able  to  deftroy  this  little  army, 
either  by  force    or  famine  •,  and  thereby  defeating  the 
prefent,  and  preventing  all  future  attempts  upon  their 
ifland.     Full  of  thefe  hopes,  they  retired  by  degrees, 
and  under  various  pretences,  from  the    Roman  camp, 
repaired  to  their  refpective  ftates,    collected  their  fol- 
lowers, and  animated  them  to  renew  the  war. 
A&ion  be-        Though  Csefar  was  not  fully  apprized  of  their  deflgns, 
tweenthe    yet  obferving  their  affected  delays  in  bringing,  in  the 
Romans    ■  noftages^  and  considering  his  own  condition,  he   began 
'  '  to  fufpecl:,  that  fomething  was    in  agitation,    and    re- 

folved  to  provide  again  ft  the  worft.  He  employed  one 
part  of  his  army  in  repairing  his  fleet,  and  the  other  in 
bringing  corn  into  the  camp.  .  The  harveft  was  now  all. 
gathered  in,  except  one  field,  in  which,  as  the  foldiers 
of  the  feventh  legion  were  one  day  foraging,  they  were 
a  {Faulted  by  a  great  multitude  of  Britifh  cavalry  and 
chariots,  who  ruined  out  upon  them  from  the  adjacent 
woods.  The  Romans,  confounded  at  the  fuddennefs 
and  unexpectednefs  of  this  attack,  were  thrown  -into  con- 
i ufion,  fome  of  them  flain,  and  the  reft  furrounded,  and 
m  the  greateft  danger  of  being  cut  to  pieces  ;  when  they 
were  delivered  by  the  fagacity  and  alertnefs  of  their  ge- 
neral. For  Caefar  being  informed,  that  an  uncommon 
cloud  of  duft  appeared  on  that  fide  where  the  legion  was 
foraging,  and  fufpecling  what  had  happened,  took  the  two 
cohorts  which  were  upon  guard,  and  flew  to  the  place  ; 
leaving  orders  for  the  reft  of  the  army  to  follow.  When 
Casfar  came  to  the  fcene  of  action,  he  found  his  troops 
hi  the  moil  imminent  danger.  But  they,  being  encou- 
raged by  this  feafonable  relief,  redoubled  their  efforts, 
and  put  the  Britons  to  a  ftand.  This  contented  Csefar 
for  the  prefent,  who  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  bring 

(12)  Casf. I.  4.  c.  2;. 
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on  a  general  engagement,  ftood   facing  the  enemy   for  A.  A.  C. 
ibme  time,    and   then   led    back    the   legions  to    the       51- 
camp  (13). 

The  continual  rains  which  followed,  prevented  anyAn.other 
farther  ici-fon  in  the  field  for  fome  days.  This  time  was actton* 
employed  by  the  Britons  in  fending  mefTengers  into  all 
parts,  to  inform  their  countrymen  of  the  fmall  number 
and  diftrefsful  ftate  of  the  Roman  troops ;  and  to  exhort 
them  to  embrace  the  prefent  favourable  opportunity  of 
enriching  themfelves  with  the  fpo.ils  of  their  enemies,  and 
of  deftroying  the  invaders  of  their  country.  Such  mul- 
titudes complied  with  thefe  exhortations,  that  they  got 
together  fo  great  an  army,  both  of  horfe  and  foot,  as 
emboldened  them  to  approach  the  Roman  camp,  with  a 
deflgn  to  force  its  entrenchments.  But  Casfar,  not 
waiting  for  the  afTault,  drew  up  his  legions  before  the 
camp,  and  fell  upon  the  Britons  with  fuch  -  fury,  that 
they  could  not  long  fuftain  the  fhock.  The  Romans 
having  purfued  the  fugitives  for  fome  time  with  great 
Slaughter,  and  defolated  the  furrounding  country,  re- 
turned victorious  to  their  camp  (14). 

The  Britons,  againft    difheartened  by   their  defeat,  csefar 
lent  airibanadors  that  day  to  Casfar  to  fue  for  peace.     This  makes 
was  granted  without  delay,  and  on  no  harder  conditions  JjfaCg  ^ 
than  doubling  the  number  of  hoftages,  which  were  to  ana  returns* 
be  fent  after  him  into  Gaul.     This  facility  of  Csefar  pro*-  to  Gaul, 
needed  from  his  impatience  to  leave  the  ifland  before 
winter,  which  was  now  approaching.     Having  now  re- 
fitted his  fleet,  with  the  lofs  of  no  more  than  twelve 
fhips,  he  embarked  his  army  with  all  poffible  expedition  ; 
and  after  a  flay  of  little  more  than  three  weeks  in  Bri- 
tain, he  fet   fail  and  arrived  fafe   in  Gaul  (15)-     Thus 
ended   Csefar's   hrffc   expedition    into    Britain;    whichj 
though  it  was  extolled  by  his  partizans  at  Rome,  as  one 
of  the  moft  glorious  and  wonderful  exploits,  was   really 
attended  with   little  honour,    and  lefs  advantage  (16). 
His  retreat  at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly 
precipitate,  and  his  own  manner  of  relating  it  is  fo  very 
iliort  and  iummary,  that  we  can  hardly  help   fufpecling 
that  there  are  fome  material  circumftances  fuppreued. 

(13)  Casf.  1.  4.  c.  27,  28,  2%  30.  (14)  C«f.l.  4.c.  30,  31. 

I   )  QxC.  1 4.  c.  3?.  .  (16)  Dio.  1. 39. 
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A.  A.  C.  However  this  may  be,  he  gave  fo  fpecious  a  reprefem>- 

55-        tion  of  his  expedition  in  his  letters  to  the  Roman  fenate, 

V^"v"\J  that  a  fnpplication  of  twenty  days  was  decreed  to  his 

honour. 
A.  A.  C.       ^s  ^)Qn  ag  Qggfaj.  arrived  in   Gaul,  he  began  to  make 
Csefar  *        preparations  for  a  fecond  expedition  into  Britain,  which, 
makes  pre-  he  defigned  to  undertake  the  next  year,  at  a  more  early 
a  fecond  ex*  ^ea^on*  anc^  w^tn  a  much  more  formidable  army.     In  or- 
peditioh  in-  der  to  this,  before  he  left  his  winter-quarters  to  go  into 
to  Britain.    Italy,  as  was    his  yearly  cuftom,  he  gave  orders  to  his 
lieutenants  to  repair  his  old  mips,  and  to  build  as  many 
new  ones  as  poillble,  during  the  winter.     He  alfo  gave 
directions  to  build  thefe  mips  lower,  broader,  and  lighten 
than  ufual ;  that  they  might  draw  lefs  water,  approach" 
nearer  the  fhore,  and  be  more  convenient  for  embark- 
ing and  landing  his  troops    -.! ibecially  his  cavalry.     Thefe 
orders  were  executed  witn  io  much  diligence,  that  at  his 
return  out  of  Italy  in  the  fpring,  he  found  no  fewer  than 
iix  hundred  tranfports,  of  the  construction  which  he  had 
prefcribed,  and    twenty-eight    gallies-,  almoft  ready   for 
launching.     He  beftowed  the  highefl  praifes  on  his  lieu- 
tenants and  foldiers,  for  their  great  activity  in  this  fer-» 
vice  \  and   having  left    a  fufficient  number  of  men,  to 
finifh  his  mips,  and  conduct  them   to  the  general  ren- 
dezvous at  Portus  Itius,  now  Calais ;  he  led  the  reft  of 
his   army  againft  the  Treviri,  or  people  of  Treves  (17). 
C*far  Caefac   having   brought   the    Treviri   to  fubmiliion, 

lands  his  marched  his  army  to  Portus  Itius,  where  he  found  all 
army  in  his  fleet  (except  about  forty  fhips,-  which  had  been 
difabled  in  a  ftorm)  completely  rigged  and  ready  to  fail, 
At  this  place  he  was  met,  according  to  his  orders,  by 
all  the  cavalry,  and  chief  nobility  of  thefeveral  ftates  of 
Gaul.  The  greater!:  part  of  the  nobility  he  determined 
to  carry  with  him  into  Britain^  to  prevent  their  railing 
commotions  in  his  abfence.  Having  fpent  about  three 
weeks  here,  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  Gaul,  embarking 
his  troops,  and  waiting  for  a  fair  wind,  he  failed  one 
evening  about  funfet,  probably  in  the  month  of  May  or 
June,  with  a  gallant  army  of  five  legions  and  two  thou- 
sand horie,  on  board  a  fleet  confifting  of  more  than 
eight  hundred   mips.     The  wind  being  feuthweft;  and 

17)  Csef.  Bel  Gal.  1.  5.-/1,3,  j. 
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the  tide  retiring,  the  fleet  fell  too  far  to  the  north-eaft  At  A  c 
during  the  night ;  but  next  morning,  the  loidiers  plying       54. 
the  oars  with  great  vigour,  and  being  aiTifled  by  the   re-  <*s~>r\J 
turning  tide,    they  gained  the   coal!    of  Britain  about 
noon,  at  the  fame  place  where  they  had  landed  the  year 
before  (18).       Here  he    difembarked  the  whole  army 
without  delay  or  oppofition.     For  though   the  Britons 
had  received  early  intelligence  of  the  mighty  preparations 
which  were  making  for  a  fecond  invafion  of  their  ifland, 
and  had  formed   a  ftrong  confederacy,  and    collected  a 
powerful  army  for  its  defence ;  yet  when  they  beheld  this 
prodigious   fleet    approaching    their   coafls,    they  were 
itrr*  k  with   confternation,  defpaired  of  being    able  to 
prevent  the   landing,    and   retired  fome  miles   up   the 
country. 

Cselar  having  landed  his  troops,  and  received  infor-  Two  a&ions 
mation  from  fome  prifoners  where  the  Britons  lay,  hebetweenthe 
left  only  ten  cohorts  and  three  hundred  horfe  upon  the  Brf^*5""* 
coafl,  under  Q^Atrius,  to  guard  his  fleet,  and  fet  out 
that  very  evening  in  queft  of  the  enemy,  with  all  the 
reft  of  his  army.  After  a  fatiguing  march  of  twelve 
hours,  maftly  in  the  night,  he  came  in  fight  of  the  " 
Britifli  army,  which  was  polled  behind  a  river,  probably 
the  Stour,  on  icme  riling  grounds ;  and  from  thence 
they  attacked  the  Romans,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent 
their  palling  the  river.  But  the  cavalry  having 
cleared  the  way,  the  whole  army  palled ;  and  the 
Britons  retired  towards  fome  adjacent  woods,  into  a 
place  ftrongly  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature,  perhaps 
where  Canterbury  now  ftands.  In  this  faftnefs  the  Bri- 
tons lay  clofe  for  fome  tim,e,  and  only  fallied  out  in  fmall 
parties.  But  the  foldiers  of  the  fevenrh  legion,  advanc- 
ing under  coyer  of  their  lhieids,  and  having  call  up  a 
mount,,  forced  the  intrenchments  without  much  lofs, 
and  obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  place.  Caefar  did 
•not  think  it  prudent  to  permit  any  purfuit  at  to  late  an 
hour,  and  in  a  country  fo  much  unknown ;  but  recalling 
his  men,  he  employed  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in 
fortifying  his  camp  (ig). 

Early   next  morning  this  active,  indefatigable  general  a  ftorm. 
renewed  his  operations  ;  and  having  divided  his   army 

(18)  Ca?f.  1.  >;  c.  4)  .;.   7.  '  ';)  Carf.  L  5.  c.  8.     Horlley  Brit. 

JLoui.  p.  14. 
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A.  A.  c.  mt0  ^iree  bodies,  fent  them  in  pur  fait  of  the  enemy. 
54.  When  they  had  marched  a  little  way,  and  had  dif  covered 
V/vnJ  the  rear  of  the  Britifh  army,  a  party  of  horfe  arrived 
with  dHpatches  from  Q^Atrius  to  Caefar,  acquainting 
him,  that  a  dreadful  ftorm  had  ^arifen  the  night  before, 
and  had  fallen  upon  the  fleet  with  fo  much  fury,  that  it 
had  driven  almoff.  all  the  mips  aihore,  after  they  had 
fufbined  unfpeakable  damage,  by  running  foul  of  one 
another.  As  foon  as  he  received  this  unwelcome  news, 
he  recalled  his  troops  from  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  marched  with  all  expedition  to  the  fea-coaft.  When 
he  arrived  there,  he  found  his  fleet  in  as  bad  a  condition 
as  it  had  been  reprefented.  Forty  mips  were  entirely 
deftroyed,  and  the  reft  fo  much  damaged,  that  they 
were  hardly  repairable.  He  immediately  fet  all  the  car-. 
penters  in  his  fleet  and  army  to  work,  fent  for  others 
from  Gaul,  and  difpatched  orders  to  Labienus,  his  lieu- 
tenant there,  to  build  as  many  mips  as  poflible.  Csefar, 
being  now  convinced  by  his  repeated  lories,  that  there 
was  no  fafety  for  his  fleet  in  riding  at  anchor  in  the  open 
road,  determined  to  draw  all  his  fhips  on  fhore,  and  in- 
clofe  them  within  the  fortifications  of  his  camp.  Though 
this  was  a  work  of  prodigious  labour  and  difficulty,  yet, 
by  the  vigorous  and  inceflant  toil  of  the  whole  army, 
it  was  aeeomplifhed  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  ten  days. 
Having  thus  repaired  and  fecured  his  fleet,  and  left  it 
under  the  fame  guard  as  before,  he  marched  his  army  to 
the  place  where  he  had  defifted  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
enemy  (20). 

It  is  very  furprifmg,  that  the  Britons  gave  the  Romans 
t  affihelanus  no  Jifturbance  while  they  were  repairing  their  fleet.     It 
neraliffimo  appears  that  they  were  employed  m  this   interval,  in- 
of  the  Bri-  ftrengthening  their  confederacy,  increaling  their  army, 
and  in  chuiing  a  commander  in  chief,  that  they  might 
exert  their  force  with  greater   union  and  effect.     The 
choice  fell   upon    Caflibelanus,  prince  of   the  Cafli  or 
Cattivellauni  (21),  who    had  the  chief  command    and 
udminiltration  of  the  war  conferred  upon  him  by  com- 
mon confent.     This  was  in  fome  refpecls  a  wife  and 
prudent,  and  in  others,  an  unhappy  choice.     For  Cafli- 

(20)  Csef.  1.  5.  c.  9. 

(2i)  The  ancient   inhabitants  of  Hertford  (hire,.   Bedfordshire,    and 
oackinghamfhire. 
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belanus  was  a  prince  of  great  courage  and  military  ex-  A.  A.  C. k 
perience,  and  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  moft  war-        54. 
like  and  powerful  tribes  in  the  confederacy;  but  he  and  ^^r^U 
his  fubjects    had  been  engaged   in  continual   wars  with 
fome  of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  which  could  not   but 
weaken  the  attachment  of  thefe  ftates  to  the  perlbn  of 
the  commander,  and  to  the  common  caufe  (22)      The 
Britons,  however,  under    this  new   leader,  waited   the 
approach    of   the    Romans    with    undaunted     counte- 
nances. 

As  foon  as  the  hoftile  armies  drew  near  to  each  other  Several  afti- 
they  began  to  fkirmifh.  The  Britifh  horfe,  fupported  °£*  ^ween 
by  their  chariots,  charged  the  Roman  cavalry  with  great  an^  B°™^? 
vigour.  They  were  repulfed,  indeed,  or  pretended  to 
be  fo,  when  the  Romans,  purfuing  with  too  much 
cagernefs,  fuftained  a  conftderable  lofs.  Some  time  after 
thefe  firft  fkirmifhes,  as  the  Romans  were  one  day  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  their  camp,  the  Britons  Tallied  out 
upon  them .  from  the  adjacent  woods,  routed  the  advanc- 
ed guard,  defeated  two  choice  cohorts  which  were  fent 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  guard,  killed  QJLaberius  Durus, 
a  military  tribune,  and  at  laft  retired  without  lofs.  By 
this  laft  action,  which  happened  within  view  of  the 
eamp,  Caefar  and  his  whole  army  were  convinced,  that 
they  had  a  dangerous  enemy  to  deal  with,  who  were 
equally  ■  brifk  in  their  attacks,  quick  in  their  retreats, 
and  fudden  in  turning  upon  their  purfuers.  The  day 
after  this  action,  the  Britons  appeared  upon  the  hills, 
at  a  greater  diftanee,  in  fmaller  bodies,  and  feemed  lefs 
forward  to  fkirmifh  than  ufual.  This  encouraged 
Csefar  to  fend  out  three  legions,  with  all  his  cavalry,  to 
forage,  under  the  command  of  C.  Trebonius  his  lieute- 
nant. About  noon,  the  Britons  rulhed  f  fuddenly  from 
the  lurrounding  woods  upon  the  foragers.  But  here 
they  met  with  a  more  vigorous  refiftance  than  they  ex- 
pected j  and  being  repulfed,  the  Roman  cavalry,  fup- 
ported by  their  foot,  purfued  them  with  fuch  order  and 
prmnefs,  that  they  had  no  opportunity  of  practicing  their 
ufual  ftratagems,  and  were  at  length  entirely  broken  and 
diiperfed  (23). 

:*i)  Csf.  Bell.  G-4L  I.  5.  c.  9.  { S3)  C&C  Bel.  Gal.  c.  12, 13. 
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The  Britons  had  no  fooner  received  this  fevere  check, 
th  an  their  ill-cemented  uraon  began  to  diflblve  ;  and  fuch 
of  the  confederates  as  lay  at  a  diftance  from  immediate 
danger,  abandoned  the  common  caufe,  and  retired  to 
their  own  homes.  Cafiibelanus,  difcouraged  by  this 
defection  of  his  allies,  and  convinced  that  his  troops 
were  not  a  match  for  the  Romans  in  pitched  battles,  re- 
folved  to  retire  into  his  own  territories,  and  ftand  on  the 
defennve  (24). 

Csefar,  who  had  not  as  yet  penetrated  far  into  the 
country,  now  feeing  no  enemy  to  oppofe  him,  advanced 
towards  the  Thames,  with  a  defign  to  pafs  that  river, 
and  make  war  on  Caffibelanus  m  his  own  kingdom. 
When  he  reached  the  Thames,  at  a  place  called  Coway- 
ftakes,  he  faw  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  great  numbers 
on  the  oppofite  banks,  which  were  alfo  fortified  with 
ftaarp  flakes  ;  and  he  was  informed  by  prifoners  and  de- 
ferters,  that  many  ftakes  of  the  fame  kind  were  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  river.  Not  difcouraged  by  all  thefe 
obftacles,  he  commanded  the  cavalry  to  ford  the  river,, 
and  the  infantry  to  follow  clofe  after,  though  it  was  fa 
deep  that  their  heads  only  appeared  above  the  water. 
The  Britons,  aitonifhed  at  the  boldnefs  of  this  attempt, 
after  a  feeble  refinance,  abandoned  the  banks,  and 
fled,  (25). 

Cafiibelanus,  now  obferving  that  the  greateft  .part  of 
his  troops,  efpecially  his  infantry,  were  fo  much  difpirit- 
ed,  that  they  were  of  little  ufe,  difmiffied  them ;  and 
retained,  only  the  war-chariots  of  his  army,  amounting 
to  four  thoufand,  about  his  perfon.  With  this  fmall, 
but  formidable  body,  he  watched  all  the  motions  of  the 
Roman  army,  haraiTed  them  in  their  marches,  and  fre- 
quently fallied  from  the  woods  upon  their  foraging  and 
plundering  parties.  This  not  Gnly  annoyed  the  enemy, 
but  preferved  the  country  from  devaluation.  For  Csefar, 
oblerving  the  dangers  to  which  his  cavalry  were  expofed, 
when  they  ventured  to  make  excurfions  into  the  fields, 
would  not  permit  them  to  remove  to  any  great  diflance 
horn  the  legions,  nor  to  pillage  the  country,  unlefs  when 
they  were  fupported  by  the  infantry  (26). 


{24)  C3dl  Bel.  GaL  r.  12,  13 
(jo)  Id,  ibid.  c.  15. 
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But  the  want  of  a  cordial  union  among  the  Britifh  A.  A.  C. 
ftates,  and  the  fecret  rancour  which  fome  of  them  enter-       4f; 
tained  againft  Caffibelanus  for  former  injuries,  defeated   ^^T^ 
all  the  efforts  of  that  general.     The  Trinobantes  (27)  BeJ^ 
in  particular  retained  a  deep  refentment  againft  him,  for  ftates  make 
his  having  flain  their  prince   Imanuentius,  and  obliged  Peac,e  ^^ 
his  (on  Mandubratius  to  fly  into  Gaul  to  avoid  the  fame 
fate.     As   foon,  therefore,  as  Csefar  approached   their 
confines,  they  fent  ambafTadors  to  him,  with  offers  of 
obedience  and  fubmiffion,  and  to  implore  his  protection 
againft  the  violence  of  Caffibelanus,  and  to  entreat  him 
to  reftore  Mandubratius  (who  was  then  in  his  army)   to 
the  government  of  their  ftate.     Csefar  accepted  of  their 
fiibmiffions,  granted  their  requefts,  and  having  demand- 
ed and  obtained  forty  hoftages,  and  a  quantity  of  corn 
for  his  army,  he  took  them  under  his  protection,  and 
fecured  their  perfons   and  properties  from  ail  injuries. 
This  induced   many  of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  as  the 
Cenimagni,  Segontiaci,  Ancalites,  Bibroci,  and  Caffi  (28), 
to  fend  ambafladors  to  Csefar,  to  make  their  fiibmiffions, 
which-were  accepted  with  the  fame  facility  (29). 

Csefar  derived  great  advantages  from  the  fubmiffion  of  Capital  of 
fo   many   Britifh   ftates.     Amongft  other  things,  they Caffibela- 
gave  him  intelligence,  that  he   was    not  far  from   thenu$taeE* 
capital  of  Caffibelanus,  into  which  great   multitudes   of 
men  and  cattle  had  retired  for  fafety.     This  town,  which 
was  little  more  than  a  wood  with  a  number  of  ftraggling 
villages  in  it,  and  furrounded  with  a  ditch  and  rampart, 
was  fituated  where  the  fiourifhing  city  of  Verulammm 
afterwards  ftood,    and  near    where  the    town  of    St. 
Albans   now  ftands  (30).     Though  this  place  was  very 
ftrong  both  by  art  and  nature,  Caefar  foon  made   himfelf 
mafter  of  it,  and  of  a  great  booty  in  cattle  and  prifoners, 
which  he  found  in  it  (3 1 ). 

Caffibelanus,  not  yet  difpirited  by  the  defection  of  his  The  Britons 
allies,  the   lofs  of  his   capital,  and   all  his  other  loffes,  make  an 
formed  a  fcheme,  which,  if  it  had  been  as  fuccefsfully  ^em'f  on 
executed  as  it  was  prudently  planned,  would  have  in- the6 Roman 
volved  the  Romans  in  very  great  difficulties.     This  art-  camP- 
ful  general  obierving,  that  Csefar,  was  now  at  a  great 

(*7)  See  chap.  3.  fc&.  1.     People  of  EiTex,  Middlefex,  and  Surry. 
(iS)  See  chap.  3.  fe£t.  r.  (*9)  Ca-f.  Bel.  Gal.  hj.  c.  16,  17, 

(30)  Camb.  Brit.  p.  350.  {31)  Cxt  £ei.  Gal.  1. 5.  c.  17. 

diftance 
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A.  A.  C.  diftance  from  his  fleet,"  which  he  had  left  under;  a  weak 
54-  guard,  he  formed  the  defign  of  deftroying  it.  With 
v-/"v%s-/  this  view,  he  fent  mefTengers  to  Cingetorix,  Carmilius, 
Taximagulus,  and  Segonax,  the  four  chieftains  of  the 
Cantii,  to  draw  all  their  forces  together,  and  fall  fud- 
denly  on  the  naval  camp  of  the  Romans,  which  was  in 
their  country  (32)*  Thefe  chieftains  obeyed  his  orders, 
and  afTauked  the  Roman  camp,  but  were  repulfed  with 
great  lofs,  and  Cingetorix  was  taken  prifoner  (33). 
Caflibelanus  Caffibelanus,  who  had  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  a 
makes  his  general  and  a  patriot,  with  great  courage  and  abilities, 
peace  with  feeing  all  his  fchemes  mifcarry,  was  now  convinced  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  ftruggle  any  longer.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  make  his  peace  on  the  eafieff.  terms 
he  could  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  fent  ambafTadors  to 
Csefar,  and  alfo  employed  the  mediation  of  Comius 
the  Atrebatian,  to  whom  he  had  probably  done  fome 
friendly  offices,  when  he  was  a  prifoner  amongfb  the 
Britons.  Thefe  advances  from  Caffibelanus  were  highly 
agreeable  to  Cxfar,  who  feems  to  have  been  heartily 
tired  of  his  Britiih  expedition,  and  earneftly  dehrous  of 
returning  to  the  continent,  where  he  dreaded  fome 
commotion.  The  ambafTadors,  therefore,  found  little 
difficulty  in  their  negotiation,  and  a  peace  was  foon  con- 
cluded on  thefe  terms — That  Caffibelanus  fhould  offer 
no  injury  to  Mandubratius,  or  his  fubjecls  the  Trino- 
bantes — That  Britain  fhould  give  a  certain  number  of 
hoftages  *,  and  pay  a  certain  yearly  tribute  to  the  Ro- 
mans (34)*  Neither  the  number  of  hoftages,  nor  the 
nature  or  quantity  of  the  tribute  ftipulated  by  this  treaty, 
are  mentioned  by  Csefar.  It  feems  indeed  probable,  that 
he  infilled  upon  thefe  ftipulations,  rather  with  a  view  to 
fave  his  own  honour,  and  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
name,  than  from  any  expectation  that  they  would  be  per- 
formed. We  fhould  have  been  very  glad,  however,  to 
have  known  what  kind,  and  what  quantity  of  tribute 
Britain  was  capable  of  affording  at  this  early  period. 
f  The  peace  being  now  concluded,  Csefar  marched  his 

turns  with    army  back  to  the  fea-coaft,  and  immediately  gave  orders 
his  army  in-  for  launching  his  fleet,  which  he  found  completely  re- 

(V)  See  chap.  3.  feft.  1.  (53)  Cxf.  Bel.  Gal  I.5.  c.  18. 

(^4)  Caef.  Bel.  Gal.  I.5.  c.  19. 

paired. 
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paired. But  he  had  loft  fo  many  ihips  in  the  late  ftorm,  A.  A.  C. 
and  had  received  fo  few  from  Gaul  (thofe  built  by  Labie^-  *4' 
nus  having  been  moftly  put  back  or  deftroyed  in  their  v-*rv*v-' 
paflage),  that  he  had  not  a  fumcient  number  to  contain 
his  whole  army,  together  with  his  hoflages  and  prifoners, 
which  were  very  numerous.  Rather  than  ftay  to. build 
more  mips,  or  wait  for  them  from  the  continent,  he 
refolved  to  tranfport  his  troops,  &c.  at  two  embarkations . 
So  great  was  the  good  fortune  of  this  general,  that  he 
did  not  lofe  lb  much  as  one  fhip  which  had  foldiers  on 
board,  in  any  of  his  two  Britim  expeditions,  though 
feveral  empty  ones,  particularly  many  of  thofe  employ- 
ed in  the  fir-it  embarkation,  were  lolt  in  their  return  to 
Britain.  Csefar,  with  the  laft  divifion  of  his  army,  {tt 
fail  about  ten  at  night,  and  arrived  fafe,  with  his  whole 
fleet,  on  the  continent  of  Gaul,  by  day-break  the  next 
morning,  being  September  26th,  in  the  54th  year  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Chriltian  aera  (35). 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Csefar  himfelf,  (who  was  Sentiments 
one  of  the  moft  elegant  writers,  as  well  as  one  of  the  of  feveral 
molt  illuftrious  warriors,  of  antiquity)  of  his  two  ^xpe- cLfa?s  two 
ditions  into  Britain.     Some  of  his  cotemporaries  have  expeditions 
inlinuated,  that  in  his  commentaries  he  did  not  verylntoBritain' 
itrictly  adhere  to  truth,  but  fet  his  ogp  actions  in  too  fair 
a  light  (36).     Nor  is  this,  considering  his  exceffive  love 
of  fame,  a  very  improbable  fufpicion.      But  even  from 
this  account  it  appears,  that  he  had  no  great  reafon  to 
boaftof  his  fucceis  in  Britain.     For  after. he  had  been  at 
an  immenfe  expence,  and  had  expofed  himfelf  and  his 
army  to  many  toils  and  dangers,  he  abandoned  the  ifiand 
at  laft,  without  having  erected  a  fingle  fort  upon  it,  or 
left  a  fingle  cohort  in  it  to  fecure  his  conqueft.     The 
other  ancient  writers  fpeak  of  thefe  expeditions  of  Csfaf 
into  Britain  very  differently,  as  they  were  well  or  ill 
affected  to  his  fame  and  perfon.     On   the  one  hand, 
Velleius  Paterculus  fays,  that  Csefar  paned  twice  through 
Britain  (37);  which  cannot  be  true,  becaufe  it  appears 
from  his  own  account,  that  in  his  firlt  expedition  he 
never  left  the  fea-coait;  and  in  his  fecond,  he   never 

(35)  Caef.  Bel.  Gal.   I.  5.   c.  19.      Cicero  Epift.    ad    Atticum,   1. 4, 

ep.  17.       . 

(36)  Sueton.  1. 1.  c.  56.  in  Jul.  Gaefcr.     .    (37}  Vel.  Pater.  1. 2.  c.  47. 

penetrated 
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A.  A.  C.  penetrated  farther  into  the  country  than  about  St.  Ak 
14L  ,  Dans-  The  hiftorians,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Suetonius,  and 
Eutropius,  fpeak  of  Oefar's  exploits  in  Britain,  in  terms 
which  might  imply,  that  he  conquered  it,  and  made  it 
tributary  (3$).  But  thefe  expreffions  are  evidently  too 
ftrong,  if  they  mean  any  more  than  that  he  gained  fome 
victories  in  Britain,  and  impofed  a  tribute  (which  was 
probably  never  paid)  on  a  few  Britifh  ftates.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dio  fays,  "  That  Ca^far  gained  nothing  ei~ 
"  ther  to  himfelf  or  to  the  Hate,  by  his  expeditions  into 
"  Britain  ;"  and  Strabo,  "  That  he  did  nothing  great 
ee  in  Britain,  nor  penetrated  far  into  the  ifland  (39)." 
Tacitus  makes  Boadicea  and  Caractacus  fay,  in  their 
harangues  to  their  armies,  long  after,  -"  That  the  Ro^ 
<l  mans  would  fly  and  leave  the  bland  as  the  deified 
"  Julius  had  done,  if  they  emulated  the  bravery  of  their 
f(  ancestors, — and  invoked  the  names  of  their  anceftors 
u  who  had  expelled  C«far  the  dictator  (40)."  The  re- 
proach which  Lucan  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pompey  on 
this  fubj eel  is  well  known  (41).  But  Q^  Cicero  (who 
was  With  Csfar  in  his  fecond  expedition)  feems  to  fpeak 
moft  impartially  of  this  matter,  in  a  private  letter  to  his 
brother :  "  The  Britifb.  affairs  (fays  he)  afford  no  founda- 
u  tion  either  for  mflkch  fear  or  much  joy  (42)."  The 
truth  is,  that  though  Caefar  acted  in  thefe  expeditions 
with  his  ufual  wifdom  -and  courage,  yet  he  was  at  laft 
convinced  that  no  conquefts  could  then  be  made  in 
Britain,  which  would  compenfate  the  expence,  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  making  them  •,  and  therefore  he 
left  it,  with  a  refolution  never  to  return  ;  and  the  many 
bunding  bloody  fcenes  in  which  he  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged on  the  continent,  confirmed  him  in  that  refo- 
lution. 

After  the   departure  of  Julius  Csefar,  there  follows  a 

a/aC.   J°ng  blank,  of  near   one  hundred  years,  in  the  hiftory 
54,  to      of  Britain,  which  cannot  be  filled  up  in  any  tolerable 

A.  A.  C.  manner.       Even  the   fertile  imagination  of  Jeffrey    d'f 

State  of 

Britain  after      (38)  Diod.  Sicul.  i.  5.  c.  8.     Sueton.  in  Jul.  Csef.  c.  1$.     Eutrop.  1.  6. 

the  depar-     c.  14- 

ture  of  (39)  Dio-  1.  39- P-  1*5-     Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  400. 

Cxfai.  (40)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  15.     Annal.  1. 1%.  c.  34. 

(41)  Territa  qusfitisoftendit  terga  Britannis.    Lucan,  1.  1.  v.  572. 

(4i)  Cit.  Epift.l.3.  epift.  I. 

Monmouth 
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Monmouth  fails  him  on  this  occaiion ;  and  all  he  fay?  of     From 
the  affairs  of  Britain,  in  this  long  period,  is   comprifed  A-  A-  Pi 
in  feven  ihort  fentences*  in  which  there  is  little  informa-  A54A/c; 
tion,  and  lefs  truth  (43).     It  appears,  that    as  foon  as    ,    29*. 
the  Britiih  nations  were  delivered  from  their  apprehenfi-  v^v^J 
ens  of,  a  foreign  enemy,  they  returned  to  the  profecu- 
tion  o£  their  internal  quarrels  and  wars  againft  one  ano- 
then     In  thefe  wars  (of  which  we  know  few  particulars) 
Caflibelanus    and    his     fuccefTors,    and    their    fubjecls, 
the  Cattivellauni,  ftill  maintained  the    afcendant,    and 
reduced  the  Trinobantes,  the  Dobuni,  and  feveral  other 
neighbouring  nations  under  their  obedience  (44)-     Thofe 
Britiih  ftates  which   had   fubmitted  to   Csefar,  ftiftered 
moft  in  thefe  wars,  and  probably  on  that  very  account* 
Three  of  them,    the  Anealites,    the  Bibroci,  and  the 
Segontiaci,  were  fo  entirely  fubdued,  that  they  loft  their 
very  name  and  being,  as  feparate  ftates,  and   are  never 
afterwards  mentioned  in  hiftory.     Cunobeiinus  was   in 
feveral  refpecte  the  moft  illuftrious  fucceiibr.of  Caftibe- 
lanus,  and  the  moft  powerful   of  the  Britiih  princes   of 
this  period.     He  feems  to  have  arrived  at   a  degree  of 
greatnefs  formerly  unknown  in  this  ifland,  and  to   have 
been  fovereign    of  the"  greateft    part  of  South  Britain. 
After  his  death,  his  dominions  were. divided  between  his 
widow,  the    famous    Cartifmandua.  queen    of  the   Bri- 
gantes,  and  his  two  fons,  Caractacus  and  Togodumnus, 
who  were  the  moft  confiderable  princes  in  Britain*  when 
it  was  again  invaded  by  the  Romans,  under  the  emperor 
Claudius. 

During  this  long  period  of  ninety-feven  years,  from      From 
the  retreat  of  Julius   to  the   invafion   of  Claudius,  the  A.  A.  C. 
Britons  met  with  no  disturbance*    and  with    but    few    .^Vl 
alarms  from  foreign  enemies.     While  the  Romans  were  Auguthw. 
engaged  in  the  horrors  of  their  civil  wars,  and  for  fome 
time  after,  Britain  w?s  entirely  neglected  by  them,  and 
the  tribute,  which   had  been  impofed    by   Csefar,  was 
never  paid.     Even  after  Auguftus  had  attained  the  peace- 
able pofTeflion  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  he  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  invade  Britain ;  being    probably  re- 
ftrained  from  it  by  his  favourite  maxim,  "  Never  to  fi£b 

(43)  Gaulfrid.  Monumut.  1.  4.  c.  11. 

(44)  Dio.  I.49,     See  chap.  3.  fed.  1.  p,  4,  6,  9,  io,  ir» 

Vol.  L  C  "  wiffe 
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From  <*  with  a  golden  hook ;"  i.  e.  never  to  engage  in  an  en- 
A.  A.  C.  terprife,  that  was  likely  to  be  more  expenfive  than  pro- 
A  ^D.t(>ia  ^ta^e  (45)*  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  obfer- 
V^vxJ  vation  of  Tacitus,  that  Auguftus  abftained  from  invad* 
ing  Britain  upon  mature  deliberation,  and  from  princi* 
pies  of  prudence  (46).  But  as  a  few  threatenings  would 
coft  little,  Auguftus  feveral  times  gave  out,  that  he  in* 
tended  an  expedition  into  Britain.  Particularly  in  the 
6th  year  of  his  reign,  and  25th  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Chriftian  sera,  when  he  was  in  Gaul  regulating  the 
tribute  of  that  country,  he  threatened  to  pafs  over  into 
Britain,  for  the  fame  purpofe.  But  being  fuddenly  called 
;  away  from  thefe  parts  by  the  Cantabrian  war,  thefe 
threats  had  no  great  influence  on  the  Britifh  princes  (47). 
About  four  years  after  this,  when  the  Roman  empire 
was  in  a  ftate  of  great  tranquillity,  he  again  threatened 
to  invade  Britain  •,  and  feveral  of  the  Britifh  nations 
were  fo  much  intimidated  by  thefe  threats,  that  they  fent 
ambafiadors  to  Auguftus  to  promife  fubmimon,  and  the 
payment  of  the  ftipulated  tribute  (48).  But  thefe  pro- 
mifes  were  but  ill  performed,  except  by  a  few  princes 
who  courted  the  favour  and  protection  of  Rome,  which 
c  obliged  Auguftus  to  threaten  a  third  time  an  invalion  of 
"  SI'#  '  thisifland  ;  from  which  alio  he  was  diverted,  by  a  re- 
volt of  the  Bifcayans  and  fome  other  nations.  To  thefe 
intended  or  rather  threatened  expeditions  of  Auguftus 
into  Britain,  the  verfcs  of  Horace,-  the  favourite  poet  of 
this  great  emperor,  (which  are  quoted  below)  undoubt- 
edly refer  ;  and  they  mew  at  leaft,  that  fuch  expeditions 
were  the  fubject  of  converfation  at  the  imperial  court  (49). 
But  though  this  emperor  never  actually  invaded,  and 
perhaps  never  really  intended  to  invade  Britain,  yet  he 

?45 )  Sueton.  vita  Auguft.  c,  aj.      (46)  Tacit,  vita  Agric,  c.  I  j;- 
(47)  Dio.  U  49  (48)  Dio.  1.  SZ- 

(49)  CceIo  tonantem  credidimus  Jovem 

Regnare  :  praefens  divus  habebitur 

Auguilus,  adjewlis  Britannis 

Jrnperio.  L.  Hi.  Ode  5. 

Te  belluofus,  qui  remotis 

Gbftrepit  oceanus  Britannis, 

Te  non  paventes  funera  Gall'ue, 

Dursque  tellus  audit  iberise.  I>,  iv.  Ode  14. 

Se«ves  iturum  Caefarem  in  ultimos 

Qrhls  Britauno*.  U  i.  Ode  35- 

derived 
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•derived  confiderable  profits  from  it,  arifing  partly  from  A.  A.  C- 
the  prefents  and  tributes   of  fome  of  its  princes,  who        ai 
cultivated  his  friendfhip,  and  partly  from  certain  cuftoms   {^0rsr>^f 
which  he  impofed  upon  all  goods  which  were  either  ex- 
ported from  the  continent  into  this  ifland,  or  from  hence 
to  the  continent  (  5  o). 

Tiberius,  the  {bn-in-law  and  fuccefFor  of  Auguftus,  a  D  15, 
purfued  the  fame  meamres  with  regard  to  Britain,  ac-  Tiberius. 
cepting  of  fuch  prefents,  tributes,  and  cuftoms  as  were 
willingly  given,  and  abftaining  from  hoftilities  (51). 
During  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  there  feems  to  have 
been  a  good  underftanding,  and  an  intercourfe  of  friend* 
ly  offices  between  the  Romans  and  Britons.  For  when 
fome  of  the  ihips  of  Germanicus's  fleet,  which  had  been 
difperfed  by  a  dreadful  ftorm,  were  wrecked  on  the 
coafts  of  Britain,  the  petty  princes  of  that  country  re- 
ceived and  entertained  the  foldiers  with  great  kindnefs, 
and  fent  them  to  their  general  (52). 

Caligula,  the  nephew  and  fuccefTor  of  Tiberius,  formed  A.  D.  40. 
a  defign  of  invading  Britain,  if  any  thing  that  came  into  Ca^Suia* 
the  head  of  fuch  a  frantic  wretch  can  be  called  a  deiign. 
He  was  met  upon  his  march  by  Adminius,  a  Brrtifh 
prince,  who  having  been  expelled  the  ifland  by  his  own 
father,  Cunobelinus,  now  furrendered  himfelf,  and  the 
few  followers  of  his  defperate  fortune,  to  the  emperor* 
who  was  as  much  elated  upon  it,  as  if  the  whole  rfland, 
and  all  its  princes,  had  fubmitted  to  his  authority.  The 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  Rome  on  this  occafipn  were 
full  of  the  moft  pompous  expreffions  of  his  wonderful 
fuccefs  ;  and  he  commanded  the  bearers  of  thefe  letters 
to  drive  up  to  the  fenate-houfe,  and  to  deliver  themtothe 
confuls  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  in  a  full  affembiy  of  the 
fenators  (53).  When  he  reached  the  fea-coaft  oppofite 
-to  Britain,  with  an  army  of  200,000  men,  he  acted  in 
a  moft  ridiculous  and  fantaftical  manner.  For  having 
drawn  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  fhore, 
with  all  the  baliftae  and  other  engines  of  war,  he  em- 
barked on  board  a  galley,  failed  out  a  little  way,  an<d 
then  returning  fuddenly,  he  mounted  a  lofty  throne,  and 
from  thence  gave  the  word  of  command  to  engage*  But 

(5°)  Strabo,  I.  4,  ,(5.1)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c,  13. 

{52)  Tacit.  Annal,  1,  2.  c<  33,      (53)  Suston.  m  C  CaBg.  c,.4a. 

C  2  no  ' 
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A.  D.  40.  no  enemy  appearing,  he  commanded  his  foldiers  to  ga- 
\*^y~\J  ther^fhells  upon  the  fhore.  For  this  noble  fervice  he 
highly  praifed  and  lavifhly  rewarded  them ;  the  fhells, 
which  he  ftiled  the  fpoils  of  the  conquered  ocean,  he 
fent  to  Rome,  as  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  triumph 
for  this  glorious  exploit  (54);  Such  a  compofition  of 
cowardice,  vanity,  folly,  and  madnefs,  was  this  mighty 
matter  of  the  world  ! 

A   d  ^ut  ^ie  tnnc  was  now  aPProaening  when  Britain  was 

Claudius  *  to  be  invaded  in  godd  earneft,  and  reduced  to  the  fame 
fends  an  fubjection  with  other  nations,  to  the  almoft  unbounded 
army  into  p0wer  0f  Rome.  This  calamity  was  brought  upon  her 
bv  one  of  her  own  degenerate  and  factious  fons.  It 
feems  to  have  been  a  cuifom  in  thefe  times,  for  fuch 
perfons  of  diftinction  as  were  expelled,  or  obliged  to  fly 
out  of  this  ifland,to  take  flicker  in  the  court  of  Rome  (5  5). 
One  of  thefe  fugitives,  named  Bericus,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  ifland  for  fedition,  perfuaded  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  the  fucceiTor  of  Caligula,  to  attempt  the 
conquefr  of  Britain.  This  enterprife  being  refolved  upon* 
Aulus  Piautius,  who  was  of  confular  dignity,  and  a  ge- 
neral of  great  wifdom  and  valour,  was  commanded  to 
conduct  a  confiderable  army  out  of  Gaul  into  Britain, 
and  begin  the  war  j  with  orders  to  acquaint  the  empe- 
ror if  he  met  with  great  opposition,  that  he  might  come 
to  his  affiitance.  The  foldiers  exprefled  great  averfion 
and  reluctance  to  embark  in  this  expedition,  which,  they 
faid,  was  to  make  war  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world. 
So  little  was  Britain  frill  known  to  the  bulk  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  fo  frightful  were  the  ideas  which  they  enter- 
tained of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  !  Being  at 
length  prevailed  upon  by  Piautius  to  follow  him,  he  di- 
vided them  into  three  diltinct  bodies,  which  all  arrived 
fafe  on  the  Britifh  coaft,  and  landed  without  oppofi- 
tion  (56);  This  army  coniifted  of  four  complete  legions, 
with  their  auxiliaries  and  cavalry,  making  about  fifty 
thoufand  men  ;  and  was  commanded,  under  the  general, 
by  Vefpaiian,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  Sabinus,  his 
brother,  and  other  excellent  officers  (57). 

(54)  Sueton.  in  C.  Calig.  c.  46.     Dio.  1.  59.  p.  659. 

(55)  Sueton,  in  C.  Claud,  c.  17*  (56)  Did.  1.  60. 
(57)  See  Append.  No.  8. 
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The  Britifh  princes  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fuffici-  A.  D.  4?; 

ently  apprehenfive  of  their  danger  on  this  occasion,  nor   \^v*0 

to  have  made  fuitable  preparations  for  their  own  defence.  Tne  Br»" 

We  hear  of  no  confederacy  formed,   no  commander  in  ton,s  °  not 

r  t    i  11      make  pro- 

chief    elected,    nor  of    any  army  railed  to   guard  the  per  prepa- 

coafts.  They  no  doubt  had  received  intelligence  of  this  rations, 
expedition  before  it  took  place  ;  but  they  probably  flat- 
tered themfelves,  that  it  would  end  in  empty  threats^  or 
in  fome  fuch  ridiculous  way  as  that  of  Caligula  had 
lately  ended.  It  was  alfo  no  fmall  misfortune  to  the 
Britons,  that  their  great  prince  Cunobelinus  was  now 
dead,  and  his  dominions  divided  between  his  widow 
Cartifmandua,  and  his  two  fons,  Caractacus  and  To- 
godumnus,  who  did  not  act  with  that  union,  which  their 
near  relation  and  common  danger  required.  Thefe  two 
princes,  however,  armed  their  refpective  fubjects,  re- 
iblved  to  ftand  upon  the  defenfive,  and  endeavour  to 
protract  the  war  till  winter,  when  they  hoped,  that  the 
Roman  general  would  return  into  Gaul  with  his  army, 
as  Julius  Csefar  had  formerly  done  (58.) 

Aulus  Plautius,  having  met  with  no  refiftance  at  his  Several  ae- 
landing,  nor  from  any  Gf  the  Britifh  ftates  on  the  fea-  tions  be- 
eoaft,  marched  his  army  up  the  country,    in  queft  ofgWeen       . 
thofe  who  were  in  arms.     In  this  march  he  was,  no  the  Ro- 
doubt,  guided  by  Bericus,  who  knew  the  country,  and  mans. 
led  him  into  thole  parts  where  his  friends  and  interefl 
lay  ;  which  feems  to  have  been  araongft  the  Cattivellauni 
and  Dobuni  (59.)     By  the  direction  of  this  guide,  he 
firft  overtook  and   defeated  Caractacus ;  and  ibon  after 
his  brother  Togodumnus  fhared  the  fame  fate.     After 
thefe  two  fuccefsful  actions,  and  the   retreat  of  the  Bri- 
tifh army,  a  part  of  the  Dobuni  fubmitted  to  the  Ro- 
mans.    Thefe  were  probably  the  fubjects  of  Cogidunus, 
who  became  fo  great  a  favourite  of  Claudius,  and  fuc- 
ceeding  emperors,  for  his  early  fubmiilion,  and  fteady 
adherence  to  rheir  intereft.     Plautius,  having  left  a  gar- 
rifon  in  thefe  parts,  to  fecure  his  conquefts,  advanced  in 
purfuit  of  the  Britons,  who  had  taken  fhelter  behind  a 
river,  which  they  imagined  the  Remans  could  not  pafs, 
becaufe  there  were  no  bridges.     But  in  this  they  found 
themfelves  miftaken.     For  the  Roman  general  fent  over 

(i8)  Dio„  1.  tfo.  (59)  See  chap.  3.  fiSt.  i,  Sec. 

th€ 
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A-.  E>.  43.  the  German  auxiliaries  in  his  army,  who  were  fuch  ex- 
\S*v~\*J  cellent  fwimmers,  that  they  could  pafs  the  moft  rapid 
ftreams  in  their  arms.     Thefe  Germans  did  not  indeed 
attack  the  Britons  -,  but  they  did  them  a  great  deal   of 
mifehief,  by  wounding  and  hamftringing  many  of  their 
chariot-horfes.     Soon  after  this,  the  renowned  Vefpafian, 
with  his  brother  Sabinus,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
troops,  pafied  the  river,  and  furprifed  and  flew  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy.     But  fuch  was  the  fteady  refolu- 
tion  of  the  unhappy  Britons,  that  they  ftill  maintained 
their  ground,  till  they  were  defeated  the  day  after  in  a 
general  action,  which  was  fought  with  fo  much  bravery 
orh  both  fides,  that  the  victory  was  for  fome  time  doubt- 
fuh     C.  Sidius  Geta,  who  was  once  in  great  danger  of 
being  taken,  contributed  fo  much  to   the  obtaining  of 
this  victory,  that  he  had  triumphal  honours   conferred 
upon  him,  though  he  had  not  yet  been  conful.     The 
Britons,  after  this  great  defeat,  retired  to  the  north  fide 
of  the  river  Thames,  which  they  paiTed  at  a  place  where 
marfhes  and  ftagnating  waters,  oceaiioned  by  the  over* 
flowing  of  the  river,  and  the  uncultivated  ftate   of  the 
country,  rendered  the  pafTage  very  difficult  and  dange- 
rous.    But  nothing  could  obftruct  the  progrefs  of  the 
victorious  Romans.     The  Germans  having  followed  the 
route  of  the  enemy,  and  the  reft   of  the  army  having 
parted  over  a  bridge  a  little  higher  up  the   river,  they 
gave  the  Britons  another  overthrow ;  but  purfuing  the 
fugitives  too  eagerly,  they  fell  into  unpalTable  bogs,  and 
k>ft  a  great  many  men  (60). 
a.  Pkutlus      The  Roman  general  obferving,  that  though  the  Bri- 
retiresbe-    tons  had  received  fo  many  defeats,  and  had  loft  Togo- 
yond  the      duronus,  one  of  their   princes ,  they  ftill  continued  un- 
daunted, and  made  no  propofals  of  peace  or  fubmiffion, 
he  thought  propeF  to  acquaint  the   emperor   with  the 
ftate  of  affairs  in  Britain,  and  invite  him  to  come  over, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war.     Ke  then  returned  with  his 
army  to  the  fouth  ftde  of  the   river  Thames,  and  re- 
mained on  the  defensive  ;  that  he  might  neither  expofe 
bimfelf  to  any  difafter,  nor   nniili  the  war   before  the 
Emperor's  arrival  (6 1 ). 

6c)  Dip.  1.  60.  ^6i)  Id.  ibid. 

A> 
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As  foon  as   Claudius   received  this   intelligence,  he  a.  D.  45, 

committed  the  charge  both  of  the  city  and   army  to ' •——> 

Vitellius,  his  collegue  in  the  confulate,  and  embarking  Claitfias 
at  Oftia  he  failed  to  Marfeilles.     From  thence  he  tra-  Britain.'11 
veiled  by  land  to  Boulogne,  where  he  took  fhip  for  Bri- 
tain, and  arrived  fafe   in  the  army  there,  of  which  he 
aflumed  the  command  {62).     One  of  the  ancient  hifto- 
rians,  from  whom  our  account  of  thefe  tranfa£rions  is 
chiefly  taken,  relates,  "  That  the  emperor  paffed   the 
"  Thames,  defeated  the  Britons,  took  Camulodunum, 
*(  the  capital  of  Cunobelinus,  and  brought  many  under 
"  fubje<Sion   by  force,  and  others  by  furrender  (63)." 
But  anotner  tells  us,  "  That  he  came  over  into  Britain, 
**  and  part  of  the  ifland  fubmitted  within  a  few  days 
W  after  his  arrival,  without  battle  or  bloodfhed,"     This 
laii  account  is  confirmed  by  the  infcription  quoted  be- 
low (64).     However  this  may  be,  Claudius  having  re- 
ceived the  fubmiflions  of  fuch  princes  and  ftates  as  were 
either  forced  or  difpofed  to  make  them,  and  appointed 
Aulus  Plautius  the  firft  governor  of  this    new  province, 
with  orders  to   profecute  the    war,   haflened   back  to 
Rome,  which  he   entered  in  triumph,  in  lefs  than   fix 
months  after  his  departure  from  it  (6$ ).     He  appointed 
Vefpafian  to    be    fecond   in    command,  and    to    aflift 
Plautius  'in  the    government  of  the  province,  and  the 
management   of    the  war.      In   this  office,  that  great 
general  acquired  much  honour,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  his   future  fame  and  greatnefs  (66).     At  the  head  of 
one  divifion  of  the  Roman  army  he  carried  on  the  war 
againft  the  Belgic  Britons,  who  inhabited  the  fea-coafts 
from  Kent  to  the  Land's-end.     Here,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years,  he  had  two  and  thirty  engagements  with  the 

(6a)  Dio.  1.  60.  (63)  Sueton.  in  C.  Claud,  c.  17. 

(64)  ti.  clavdio  c^s. 

a'vgvsto 

pontifici  max.  tr.  p.  ix. 

cos.  v.  imp.  x  v  i.  p.  p. 

senatvs  popvl.  q^r.  qvod 

reges  britanni^absq; 

vlla  iactvra  domverit 

gentesqve barbaras 
primvs  indicio  svbegerit. 

See  Wright's  Travels,  p.  293. 
(65)  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  17.  (66)  Tacit,  vita  Agric  c.  13. 

enemy, 
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A.  D.  43.  enemy,    reduced  the    Ifle  of  Wight,  and  fubdued  the 
^W  Belgse  and  Deurotriges,  two  of  the  moft  powerful  nati- 
ons in  thefe  parts  (67).     Plautius,  with  the   other  divi- 
lion  of  the  army,  profecuted  the  war  againft:  the  inland 
Britons,  who  were  ftill  commanded  by  the  brave   Carac- 
tacus.     We  are  not  particularly  informed  of  the  exploits 
of  Plautius,  but    that,    in  general,  he  carried  on   the 
Britifh  war  very  fuceefsfullv,  and  that  when  he  was  re- 
called  from  his  government,  he  had  the  honour  of  an 
ovation,  or  leffer  triumph,  in  which  the  emperor  walked 
on  his  left  hand  to  the  capitol  (68). 
A.  D.  50.       Aulus  Plautius  being  recalled  A.  D.  47.   the  direction 
Oftorius      0f  affairs  m  this  ifiand  feems  to  have  been  in  the  hands 
Britain.       °^  t^ie  ^egates  or  commanders  of  the  legions  to  A.  D.  50. 
when    Oftorius  Scapula,  a  general   of  confular    quality, 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  Roman  province  in   Bri- 
tain (69).     It  ieems  probable  that  the  Britons  had  gain- 
ed fome  advantages  in  this  interval ;  for  when  Oftorius 
arrived  in  Britain,  he  found  all  things  in  great  confufion, 
and  the  enemy  plundering  the  territories  of  the   Roman 
allies.     Thefe  predatory  bands   acted  with    the   greater 
boldnefs,  becaufe  they  imagined,that  a  new  general  would 
hardly  take  the  field,  in  the  winter  feafon,  at  tiie  head 
of  troops  to  which  he  was  a  ftranger.     But  in  this  they 
found  themfelves  miftaken.     For  Oftorius  being  fenfible, 
that  the  activity  and  intrepidity  of  a  general  at  his  firft 
entering  upon  his  command,  contributed  greatly  to  raife 
his  reputation,  and   ftrike  terror   into  his    enemies,  led 
forth  his  troops  immediately  againft  the  plunderers,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  fiaughter.     In  order  to  protect 
the  province  from  future  incuriions,  this  prudent  general 
built  a  chain  of  forts  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Nen 
and  Severn:  and  to  preferVe  it  from   internal  commoti- 
ons, he  commanded  all  fuch  as  he  fufpected,  both   fub- 
jects  and  allies,  to  deliver  up  their  arms  (70). 
j^   D    ,,a        This  laft  meafure  became  the  occafion  of  a  new  war, 
Oftorius       For  the  Iceni  (71),  who  had  very  early  entered  into  an 


fubchtes  the 
Iceni. 


(67)  Sueton,  In  Fl.  Vefpaf.  c.  4.     Euirop.  1.  7.  c.  8. 

(68)  Dio.  i.  60.  Sueton,  in  CJaud.  c.  24.     Eutrop.  J.  7.  c,  $. 

(69)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  13. 

(70)  Tacit.  Annal.l    12.0.30 

£71)  The   Iceni  inhabited  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cam- 
bridge,  and  Humington,     See  chap.  3.  fed.  i. 

,    alliance 
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alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  had  differed  nothing  in  A.  D.  51, 
all  the  late  wars,  choie  rather  to  revolt  than  to    reiign   ^/vV 
their  arms  j  and  being  joined  by  lb  me  neighbouring  na- 
tions, they  raifed  a  confiderable  army,  which  they  en- 
camped in  a  place  defended  by  a  ditch,  and  inacceftible  - 
to  cavalry.     Oftorius,  knowing  the  great  advantage   of 
celerity  on  fuch  occafions,  collected  fuch  troops  as  were 
neareft,  and  commanding  his   cavalry  to  difmount  and 
fight  on  foot,  attacked  the  revolters  in  their  entrench- 
ments.    The   battle  was    for  feme  time   obftinate  and 
bloody  ;  but  the  Britons  being    at   length  thrown  into 
confufion,  were  hampered  and  entangled  with  their  own 
enclofures,  and  entirely  defeated.     This  defeat   obliged 
feveral  other  nations  who  were  wavering  between  peace 
and  war,  to  remain  in  quiet.     To  prevent  the  like  infur- 
rections,   and    keep  the    furrounding  country    in    awe, 
Oftorius    planted    a    numerous    colony    of    veterans    at 
Camulodunum,  now  Maiden,  in  EiTex  (72). 

After  Oftorius  had  thus  reftored  the  tranquillity,  and  oftorius 
provided  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Roman  province  in  the  quiets  a 
ibuth-eaft  parts  of  Britain,  he  marched  his  army  weftr  fedit!on 
ward  ;  and  having  in  his  march  defeated  a    numerous  Brigades, 
army  of  Ceangi  (73),  arrived  within  a  little  way  of  the 
fea  which  wafh.es  the  coaft  of  Ireland.     But  he  was  foon 
recalled  from  thence,  by  the  news  of  fome  commotions 
which  had  arifen  amongft  the  Brigantes,  who  had  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans  (74).     Thefe  commotions 
he  fuppreiTed  in  a  little  time,  and  without  much  diffi- 
culty ;  and  by  executing  a  few  of  the  moft  active  of  the 
iniurgents,  and  pardoning  all  the  reft,  he  reftored   the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  (75). 

It  was  not  long  before  Oftorius  was  called  to  encounter  w"ar  be- 
more  determined  enemies.     Thefe  were  the  Silures(76),  tween  the 
a  people  naturally  brave,  and  fo  fond    of  liberty,  that  Ronli|ns 
nothing  but   force  could  break  them  to   the  yoke.     At  siiurcs. 
this  time  they  were  rendered  more  confident  and  bold  in 
themfelves,  ^n^   more  formidable  to    their  enemies,  by 
the  experience  and  valour  of  their  leader,  the  renowned 

(72)  See  chap.  3.  feih  t.  (73)  Id.  ibid. 

(74)  Id.  ibid      The  Brigantes  inhabited  Yorkshire,  &c. 

(75)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  32. 

(76")  See  chap,  3.  &"&,  1.     The  Sllures  were  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  South  Wales, 

Caraclacus, 
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A,  D.  5t.  Caractacus,  who,  having  loft  the  greateft  part  of  his  own 
W/vnJ  dominions,  willingly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  this  brave 
people,  to  make  .another  effort  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.  This  prince  had  the  advantage  of  the  Roman 
general,  in  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fcene  of 
action  ;  and  he  availed  himfelf  of  this  advantage,  by 
transferring  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Ordo- 
vices  (77),  and  by  chufing  a  place  for  the  field  of  battle, 
which  was  every  way  favourable  to  his  own  army,  and 
incommodious  to  his  enemies.  "  It  was  on  the  ridge 
"  of  an  exceeding  fteep  mountain ;  and  where  the  fides 
cc  of  it  were  inclining  and  acceflible,  he  reared  walls  of 
"  ftone  for  a  rampart.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
"  flowed  a  river  dangerous  to  be  forded,  and  a  hoft  of 
"  men  guarded  his  entrenchments  (78)."  There  is  a 
hill  in  Shropfhire,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Coin  and 
Teme,  called  Caer-Caradoc,  from  Caradoc,  the  Britifh 
name  of  Caractacus,  which  exactly  anfwers  this  defcripr 
tion  of  Tacitus,  and  where  the  veftiges  of  all  thefe  ram-? 
parts  and  entrenchments  are  ftill  vifible  (79),  At  this 
place  the  armies  of  the  Romans  and  Britons  met.  A§ 
foon  as  Caraclacus  beheld  the  enemy  approaching,  he 
drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  and  flew  through 
the  whole  army,  crying  with  a  loud  and  animating  voice, 
f(  That  from  this  day  and  this  battle,  they  muft  date 
(<  their  liberty  refcued,  or  their  fervitude  eternally  efta- 
6£  blifhed.  He  invoked  the  fhades  of  their  heroic  an- 
"  ceftors,  who  had  expelled  Caefar  the  dictator 5  thofe 
u  brave  men,  by  whofe  valour  they  ftill  enjoyed  freedom 
cc  from  tribute  and  Roman  taxes,  and  their  wives  and 
6<  children  from  prostitution/'  The  chieftains  of  the 
feveral  tribes  feconded  the  ardour  of  their  general,  and 
endeavoured  to  infpire  the  hearts  of  their  follow- 
ers with  resolution.  The  whole  army,  fired  by  the 
actions  and  fpeeches  of  their  leaders,  took  a  folemn 
oath,  to  conquer  or  to  die,  and  then  prepared  for 
the  charge,  with  the  moft  terrible  and  tremendous 
fliouts  (80). 

B  "fi*  b  -         ^ie  R°man  genera^  obferving  the   deepnefs   of  the 

tween  the    river,  the  fteepnefs  of  the  mountain,  the  ftrength  of  the 

Romans 

and  the  (7?x   gee  ^p   3#  fe(c^  u     The  Ordovices  inhabited  North  Wales. 

5-dures.  £?g)  Xaclti  Anna!.  1.  ia.  c.  33.  (79)  Camd.  Brit.  p.  647. 

(So)  Tacit.  Annai.l.  12,  c.  '34. 

ramparts^ 
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ramparts,  and  the  loud  alacrity  of  the  enemy,  "was  a  A.  D.  51. 
little  difmayed  at  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  dangers.  But  his  ^■■■■yjf 
officers  and  foldiers  difcovering  much  ardour  and  impa- 
tience to  be  engaged,  he  led  them  to  the  charge.  They 
pafled  the  river  without  much  difficulty,  but  in  afcending 
the  hill  they  fuftained  great  lofs  from  fhowers  of  darts. 
To  guard  againft  theft,  they  formed  the  teftudo,  or 
military  fheil,  by  holding  their  fhields,  joined  clofe  toge- 
ther, over  their  heads,  and  under  this  fhelter  they  ap- 
proached the  rampart  *,  which  had  appeared  more  for? 
midable  at  a  diftance  than  it  was  in  reality.  For  being 
made  only  of  loofe  ftones,  it  was  eafily  demolifhed,  and 
the  Romans  breaking  in  engaged  hand  to  hand.  The 
Britons,  not  able  to  fuftain  the  fhock,  retired  flowly  to- 
wards the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  and  were  clofely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Romans.  There  again  the  battle  was  re- 
newed with  great  fury,  but  on  very  unequal  terms.  For 
the  bows  and  arrows  of  the  Britons,  who  had  no  defen~ 
five  armour,  were  not  a  match  in  clofe  fight,  to  the 
{words  and  javelins  of  the  legionaries,  and  the  great 
fabres  and  pikes  of  the  auxiliaries.  The  Britons  were 
therefore  foon  broken  and  defeated  with  great  flaughter. 
The  wife  and  daughter  of  Caractacus  were  taken  pri- 
foners  on  the  field,  and  his  brothers  furrendered  foon 
after  the  battle  (81). 

The  unhappy  Cara&acus  made  his    efcape  from  this  A.  D.  5s. 
fatal  battle,  but  it  was  only  to  fall  into  new  misfortunes.  Car^cu» 
For  having  taken  fhelter  in  the  court  of  Cartifmandua,  prifoncr  tc 
queen  of  the  Brigantes,  that  unkind  ftepmother  deliver-  Rome, 
ed  him  in  chains  to  the  conqueror,  and   he,  with  his 
whole  family,  were  carried  prifoners  to  Rome.     This 
prince    had  been  long  renowned  over  all   the  Britifh. 
iflands,  and  the  neighbouring  continent,  for  the  noble 
ftand  which  he  had  made  in  defence  of  his  country  ;  his 
fame  had  reached  Italy  and  Rome  itfelf,  and  had  excit- 
ed an  earneft  deiire  in  all  to  behold  the  hero  who  foy 
nine  years  had  defied  the  Roman  arms.     The  emperor 
too,  being  proud  of  fuch  a  prifoner,  determined  to  ren- 
der his  entry  into  Rome  as  folemn  and  public  as  pofBble* 
On  the  day  appointed  for  that  folemnity,  the  people  were 
fummonedto  behold  him  as  an  object  of  admiration;  the 

;8i)  Tacit.  Annal.  I    ia«  c.  35. 

praetorian 
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A.  B.  ga.  prsetorian  bands  were  drawn  up  under  arms,  and  the 
y./VX.;  emperor  and  emprefs  were  feated  on  two  lofty  tribunals. 
The  fervants  r.nd  followers  of  the  Britifh  king,  with 
the  military  harnefs,  golden  chains,  and  other  fpoils, 
which  he  had  taken  from  his  neighbours  in  war,  appeared 
firft  ;  then  followed  his  brothers,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter  ;  and  Caractacus  himfelf  clofed  the  proceffion. 
All  the  other  prifoners  were  dejected  by  their  misfortunes, 
but  Caractacus  appeared  undaunted  and  erect,  without 
betraying  one  fuppiiant  look,  or  uttering  one  word  that 
implored  mercy.  When  he  came  before  the  imperial 
throne,  he  addreiTed  Claudius  in  the  following  fenlible 
and  noble  fpeech  (82) : 
Cara&a-  u  If  mv  moderation  in  profperity,  O  Claudius  !  had 

cus's  fpeech  «  been  as  confpicuous  as  my  birth  and  fortune,  I  fhould 
to  Claudius,  ii  now  ]jaye  entered  this  city  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  prifo- 
**'  ner  ;  nor  would  you  have  difdained  the  friendfhip  of 
<c  a  prince  defcended   from    fuch    illuftrious    anceftors, 
"  and  governing  lb  many  nations.     My  prefent  condi- 
"  tion,  I  own,  is  to  you  honourable,  to  me  humiliating. 
"  I  was  lately  poiTeiTed  of  fubjects,  horfes,  arms,  and 
"  riches.     Can  yqu  be  furprifed  that  I    endeavoured  to 
*■'  preferve  them  ?  If  you  Romans  have  a  deiire  to  arrive 
%  at    univerfal  monarchy,   muft  all  nations,    to   gratify 
"  you,  tamely  fubmit  to  fervitude  ?  If  I  had  fubmitted. 
c5  without  a  ftruggle,  how  much  would  it  have  diminifhed 
«c  the  luftre  of  my  fall,  and  of  your  victory  ?  And  now, 
4C  if  you  refolve  to  put  me  to  death,  my  ftory  will  foon 
tf  be  buried   in    oblivion  ;  but   if  yqu  think  proper   to 
"  preferve  my  life,  I  fhall  remain  a  lafting  monument  of 
"  your  clemency."     It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Clau- 
dius, that  he  was  fo  much  charmed  with  the  boldnefs  of 
his  illuftrious  prifoner,  that  he  pardoned  him   and  his 
whole  family,  and  commanded  their  chains  to  be  im- 
mediately taken  off  (83). 
Rejoici        «<  The  late  victory  over  the  Silures,  and  the  captivity  of 
at  Rome°     Caractacus,  cauied  no  little  joy  at  Rome.     The  fenate 
for  the  vie-  being  affembled  on  the  occalion,  many  pompous  fpeeches 
*h?silures    were    pronounced.       Some   of    the    fenators    declared, 
"  That    the   taking  of  Caractacus  was  an  event  no  lefs 

(8a),  Tacit,  Annal,  1,  12.  c.  36.  (83)  Id.  Ibid.  c.  37. 

y  f<  glorious 
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"  glorious  than  thofe  of  old,  when  Siphax  was  by  Pub-  £.  D.  52. 
"  lius  Scipio,  Perfes  by  Lucius  Paulus,  or  any  other  \^ty^J 
"  conquered  kings  were,  by  any  of  our  greateft  cap- 
s'' tains,  prefented  in  chains  to  the  Roman  people." 
In  fo  important  a  light  did  a  victory  over  this  brave  prince, 
and  his  hardy  Britons,  appear  to  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  !  The  fenate,  as  a  farther  proof  of  their  fatis- 
faclion,  decreed  the  triumphal  ornaments  to  Oftc- 
rius  (84). 

Thus  far  Oftorius  had  been  fuccefsfu!  in  all  his  enter-  Ofcorius 
prifesin  Britain,  but  the  concluding  period  of  hi?  com-"^rt>!" 
mand  and  life  was  not  fo  profperous.  Though  the  Silures 
had  fuftained  a  grievous  lofs   in  the  late  battle,  yet  their 
fpirits  were  ftill  unbroken,  and  their  hearts  more  inflam- 
ed than  ever  with  refentment,  and  the  deiire  of  revenge 
They  made. a  fudden  attack  upon  the  camp-marmal  and 
legionary  cohorts,    who    were   building  forts    in    their 
country,  killed  the   marfhal  himfelf,  eight    centurions, 
and  a  great  number  of  their  braveft  men ;  and    would 
have  obtained  a  more  complete  victory,  if  mccours  had 
not  arrived  very  opportunely  from  the  neighbouring  gar- 
rifons.      Scon    after  this,    they    defeated    the    Roman 
foragers,    the  troops    that    guarded  them,    and  others 
which  were  fent  to  their  relief.     This  obliged  the  gene- 
ral to  draw  out  the  legions,  and  march  to  the  afiiftance 
of  the  fugitives  ;  which  brought  on  a   general   engage- 
ment, in  which    the  Britons  were  at  length    forced   to 
give  way;  but  they  retired  with  little  lofs,  under  the  favour 
of  approaching  night.     In  a  word,  the  Silures  being  ftill 
more  exafperated  by  an  angry  expreffion,  which  it  was 
reported  had  fallen  from   Oftorius,  "  That  their  name 
"  was   to    be   utterly    extinguished,    like   that    of   the 
"  Sugambrians,  who  were  all  either  killed  or  tranfplant- 
iC  ed  into  Gaul  $"  they  gave  him  and  his   army  no  reft, 
but  harafTed  him  day  and  night  with  fkirmiihes,  ambufhes, 
and  furprifes.      In  one  of  thefe,  they  carried  off  two 
cohorts  of  auxiliaries,  who  were  plundering  the  country  ; 
and  by  dividing  the  captives  and  fpoils  among  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  were  endeavouring  to  excite  a  general 
revolt  y  when  Oftorius  died  of  vexation   and  a    broken 
heart,  to  the  inexpreffible  joy  of  his  enemies  (85). 

(84)  Tacit,  Anna].  1.  n,  t,  38,         "(85)  Id.  Ibid.  c.  38,  39, 
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As  foon  as  the  emperor  received  the  news  of  the  death 
of  his  lieutenant  in  Britain,  he  immediately  appointed 
Aulus  Didius  to  be  his  fucceflor  j  being  feniible  of  the 
impropriety   of  leaving  that   province,  any  long  time? 
without  a  chief  governor,  in  its  prefent  unfettled  ftate. 
But  though  Didius  made  all  poflible  hafte  to  come  over 
and  take  pofTeflion  of  his  government,  he  found  things 
in  very  great  confulion  at  his  arrival.     The  Silures  had 
defeated  the  legion  commanded  by  Manlius  Valens,  and 
were  making  incuriions   on  all  hands  into   the  territo- 
ries   of  the  Romans,  and  of  their  allies.     But  Didius 
foon  gave  a  check  to  thefe  incuriions.     The  courage  and 
animoiity  of  the  Silures  rendered  them  very  formidable 
enemies,  by  the  acceffion  of  a  new  ally  and  leader.     This 
was  Venuiius,  chieftain  of  the  Huiccii(86),  who,  after 
Caractacus,  was  the  mod  famous  of  all  the  Britiih  princes 
of  his  time  for  his  military  talents.     He  had  been   a 
faithful  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  but  was  alienated 
from  them   in   the  following   manner.     Venuiius   had 
married   Cartifmandua,  queen   of  the    Brigantes,    who 
was  alfo  an  ally  of  the  Romans.     This  marriage  proved 
very  unhappy  to  the  parties  themfelves,  to  their  country, 
and  to  the  Romans.     All  thefe  misfortunes  flowed  from 
the  criminal  levity  of  the  queen,  which  excited  the  jea- 
loufy  of    her   hufband.       Thefe     farriiiy-dilTenfions    at 
length  broke  out  into  a  civil  war,  which  the  Romans 
for  fome  time  left  them  to  manage  by  themfelves,  with- 
out declaring  for  either  party.     But  Cartifmandua  hav- 
ing gained   fome  advantages,  and  got  the  brother   and 
other  kindred  of  Venuiius   into   her   hands,  imagined 
that  ihe  was  no  longer  under  any  neceflity  of  paying  any 
regard  to  appearances,  or   the  opinion  of   the  world. 
She  publicly  efpoufed  Vellocatus,  her  armour-bearer  and 
gallant,  and  declared  him  king.     This  fcandalous  action 
gave  great  offence  to  her  fubjects  the  Brigantes,  who  {o 
generally  revolted,  that  the  queen  was   in  great  danger 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  ner  enraged  hufband.     In 
this  extremity,  fhe  implored  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans, 
with  whom   fhe  had  much  merit,  for  betraying  Carac- 
tacus  ;  and  they  fent  fome  troops    to  her  relief*     This 


(86)  See  chap.  3,  fe&.  1,    The  Hukcii  inhabited  Warwicklhire  and 
Wofcefteifhire. 

naturally 
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naturally  provoked  Venufius  to  abandon  their  interefr,  A.  D.  53. 
and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  thofe  Britons,  who  ap-  O^rvJ 
peared  in  defence  of  their  country.  Didius,  who  was 
now  become  unwieldy  through  age*  managed  this  war 
between  the  Romans  and  Cartifmandua  on  one  fide,  and 
the  Britons  and  Venufius  on  the  other,  by  his  lieute- 
nants. It  continued  for  a  confiderable  time,  with  vari- 
ous fuccefs ;  but  at  length  Cartifmandua  found  herfelf 
obliged  to  leave  her  kingdom  in  the  pofTeflion  of  her  in- 
jured hufband  (87). 

While  thefe  things  were  doing  in  Britain,  the  empe*  a.D.  54+ 
ror  Claudius  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Nero.  Dur-  Nero. 
ing  the  three  firft  years  of  his  reign,  Aulus  Didius  ftill 
continued  proprietor  in  this  ifland  \  but  contented  him- 
felf with  reftraining  the  incurfions  of  the  enemy,  with- 
out attempting  to  extend  his  conquefts.  Nero,  who  was 
a  moft  abominable  and  capricious  tyrant,  entertained 
thoughts  of  withdrawing  the  Roman  forces  altogether 
out  of  Britain,  where  they  had  lately  been  fa  much  ha^ 
failed.  But  he  was  reftrained  from  executing  this  deiign, 
by  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  detract  from  the  glory 
of  his  father  Claudius,  for  whofe  memory  he  pretended 
to  have  a  very  high  regard  (88). 

Aulus  Didius  was  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  the   A.  D.  57, 
Roman  province  in  Britain  by  Veranius,  a  man  who  had  Veranins 
been  much  efteemed  for  virtue  and  feverity  of  manners.  f  r^^f* 
He  performed  nothing  very  memorable  in  this  ifland  5 
for  after  having  made  a  few  flight  incurfions  into  the 
territories  of  the  Silures,  he  was  carried  off  by  death,  in 
lefs  than  a  year  after  his  arrival.     It  then  appeared,  from 
the  fingular  ftrain  of  his  laft  will,  that  he  had  not  been 
fo  free  from  ambition,  vanity,  and  the  love  of  court- 
favour,  as  it  had  been  imagined  ;  for  in  that  writing,  af- 
ter he  had  beftowed  many  flatteries  on  the  tyrant   Nero, 
he  added,  "  That  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged  for  two 
*c  years,  he  would  have  fubjecled  all  Britain  to  his  obe- 
€(  dience  (89)."     A  vain  boaft,  which  there  is  no  pro- 
bability he  could  have  made  good  ! 

Veranius  was  fucceeded  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  one  of  A.  D.j^ 
the  moft  celebrated  generals  of  thefe  times,  and  the  great  £uet/?nius 

0  Pauhnus 

0  .  fubdues 

(57)  Taat.  Annal,  1.  t2.  c,  40.     Idem.  Hift.  1.  3.  c.  45.  Angiefey 
(88)  Sutton,  in  N«\t,  *8,         (89)  Tacit,  Annal,  I.  14,  c.  so. 
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A.  D.  59.  rival  of  the  renowned  Corbufo,  in  military  fame  and 
U"^  popularity.  He  was  very  deiirous  of  eclipfing  the  glory 
which  Gorbulo  had  lately  gained  by  his  conquefts  in  Ar- 
menia, by  making  greater  conquefts  in  Britain  (90).  In 
the  firft  two  years  of  his  government,  all  his  undertak- 
ings were  crowned  with  fuccefs  ;  he  fubdued  feveral 
Britifh  tribes,  and  planted  a  number  of  garrifons  to  keep 
A.  D.  6r.  them  infubjection.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  Sueto- 
nius, in  his  third  y  ~ar,  engaged  in  a  more  important  en- 
terprife.  This  was  the  conqueft  of  the  iile  of  Anglefey, 
at  that  time  a  kind  of  facred  place,  the  residence  of  the 
archdruid,  and  the  alyhim  of  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Roman  government.  Suetonius  .  having  marched  his 
army  to  the  coaft,-  tranfported  his  foot  into  the  ill  and,  in 
fiat-bottomed  boats  provided  for  that  purpofe,  and  his 
cavalry  partly  by  fording  and  partly  by  fwimming.  At 
his  landing,  he  found  the  Britifh  army  drawn  up  in  or- 
der of  battle,  and  ready  to  engage-  This  army  made  a 
very  ftrange  appearance :  for  befides  the  fighting  men, 
there  were  many  women,  clad  in  funeral  apparel,  their 
hair  difheveled,  and  torches  in  their  hands,  running 
franticly  up  and  down,  like  furies  in  their  wildeft  trans- 
ports. Befides  thefe,  there  were  great  multitudes  of 
druids  ftanding  round  the  army,  with  their  hands  lifted 
up  to  Heaven,  and  pouring  out  the  moft  direful  impre- 
cations againft  their  enemies.  Thefe  horrid  fpecStacles 
at  firft  ftruck  the  Roman  foidiers  with  confternation ;  and 
for  fome  time  they  ftood  motionlefs  as  marks  to  the 
wounds  of  the  Britons.  But  being  at  length  roufed 
from  this  inglorious  terror,  by  the  animating  fpeeches  of 
their  general  and  officers,  they  advanced  to  the  charge, 
and  foon  difperfed  the  Britifh  armv.  Suetonius  made  a 
cruel  ufe  of  this  victory,  not  only  cutting  down  the  facred 
groves,  and  demolishing  their  altars,  but  even  burning 
the  druids  in  their  own  fires  (91). 
„  ,  f  While  Suetonius  was  thus  employed  in  the  ifle  of 
the  Britons.  Anglefey,  a  dreadful  ftorm  was  brewing  againft  him  on 
the  continent  of  Britain.  Many  caufes  concurred  to 
raife  this  ftorm,  and  to  render  it  violent  and  univerfaL 
Thofe  Britons  who  had  been  conftrained  to  fubmit  to  the 

(90)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  29. 

(91)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14,  c.  30.     Tacit,  Vita  Agric,  c.  14. 
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Roman  power,  ftill  retained  a  fond  remembrance  of  their  A.  D.  6r. 
former  freedom,  and  were  very  impatient  under  the  yoke,  ^/V\J 
which  became  every  day  more  heavy  and  galling,  through 
the  infolence,  luff,  and  avarice  of  the  Roman  officers 
and  foldiers.  Some  of  the  Britifh  ftates  had  alio  receiv- 
ed particular  affronts  and  injuries,  which  blew  up  their 
fecret  difcontents  into  an  open  flame.  The  Trinobantes 
were  cruelly  oppreffed  by  the  veterans  fettled  amongft 
them  in  the  colony  of  Camalodunum,  who,  not  con- 
tented with  turning  them  out  of  their  houfes,  and  de- 
priving them  of  their  native  lands,  infulted  them  with 
the  opprobrious  name  of  flaves.  Their  neighbours,  the 
Iceni,  groaned  under  preflures  and  indignities  ftill 
more  intolerable.  Prafutagus,  the  late  king  of  that 
nation,  a  prince  long  renowned  for  his  opulence  and 
grandeur,  had,  by  his  laft  will,  left  the  emperor  his 
joint-heir  with  his  own  two  daughters,  in  hopes  of  pro- 
curing his  protection  to  his  kingdom  and  family  by  fo 
great  an  obligation.  But  this  meafure  produced  an 
effect  very  different  from  what  was  expected,  and  in- 
volved his  fubjecte  and  family  in  the  moft  deplorable  cala- 
mities. For  he  was  no  fooner  dead,  than  his  domini- 
ons, his  houfes,  and  all  his  poffeffions  were  feized  and 
plundered  by  the  Roman  officers  and  foldiers:  his 
queen,  remonflrating  againrf,  this  'injuftice,  was,  with- 
out regard  to  her  fex  or  quality,  beaten  with  ftripes ; 
her  virgin  daughters  violated,  and  the  other  relations  of 
the  late  king  were  taken  and  kept  as  flaves.  Nor  were 
the  royal  family  the  only  fufferers  on  this  occafion. 
The  whole  country  was  ipoiled  and  plundered,  and 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  Iceni  were  deprived  of  their  poflef* 
lions  (92).  So  infupportable  was  the  Roman  govern- 
ment now  become,  under  a  fucceflion  of  tyrants  ! 

The  diftance  of  Suetonius  and  his  army,  gave  the  The  Britons 
wretched  Britons  an  opportunity  of  confulting  together,  deftroy  Ca- 
and  infpiring  each  other  with  the  thoughts  of  vengeance. 
"  Our  patience  (faid  they)  ferves  only  to  draw  upon  us 
w  greater  injuries.  Formerly  we  were  fubject  only  to 
y  one  king,  now  we  are  enflaved  to  two  tyrants.  The 
"  governor  lords  it  over  our  perfons,  the  procurator  over 
<c  our  fortunes.     The  union  and  difcord  of  thefe  two 

(9a)  Tacit.  Anna!.  1.  14,  c9  31. 
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(i  oppreffors  are  to  us  equally  deftru&ive,  the  one  by  his 
"  blood-thirfty  foldiers,  the  other  by  his  greedy  officers  ; 
iS  and  every  thing  falls  a  prey  either  to  their  luft  or 
"  avarice." 

At  length  the  Iceni  having  inflamed  one  another  with 
the  moft  furious  refentment,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Trinobantes  and  fome  others,  flew  to  arms,  and  poured 
like  an  irrefiftible  torrent  on  the  Roman  colony  at  Cama- 
lodunum,  The  veterans  of  this  colony,  not  apprehend- 
ing fuch  an  aflault,  were  ill  provided  for  refinance. 
The  place  was  not  fortified,  the  number  of  men  within 
it  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  but  fmall,  and-Catus 
Decianus,  procurator  of  the  province,  fent  no  more 
than  two  hundred  men  to  their  alfiftance.  The  enrag- 
ed Britons  broke  in  at  the  very  firft  aflau.lt,  put  all  to 
the  fword  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  laid  every  thing 
in  afhes.  The  foldiers  of  the  garrifon  retired  into  the 
temple  of  Claudius  *,  a  fabric  of  great  beauty  and 
ftrength,  which  was  alfo  taken  by  ftorm,  after  a  liege 
of  two  days  (93).  Thus  was  the  firft  Roman  colony  in 
Britain  utterly  deftroyed,  after  it  had  fubfifted  only  a 
few  years,  and  the  whole  province  was  in  the  greateft 
danger  of  being  loft. 

When  Suetonius  fet  out  on  his  expedition  into  the 
ifle  of  Anglefey,  he  left  Petilius  Cerialis  with  the  ninth 
legion,  of  which  he  was  commander,  to  defend  the  pro- 
vince. As  this  officer  was  marching  with  his  troops  to 
the  relief  of  Camalodunum,  he  was  met  by  the  victori- 
ous Britons  in  their  return  from  the  deftruction  of  that 
place,  and  totally  defeated.  In  this  action  the  whole 
infantry  of  the  ninth  legion  were  cut  in  pieces,  and 
Cerialis  and  his  cavalry  made  their  efcape  with  great  dif- 
ficulty to  their  camp.  Catus  Decianus,  the  procurator 
of  the  province,  whofe  infatiable  avarice  had  been  one 
great  caufe  of  the  revolt,  feeing  all  things  falling  into 
confufion,  and  juftly  dreading  the  moit  cruel  punifh- 
ments  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  made  his 
efcape  into  Gaul  (94). 

As  foon  as  Suetonius  (who  was  building  forts  in 
Anglefey  for  the  fecurity  of  his  conqueft)  received  the 
news  of  all  thefe   difafters,    he   left    that  ifland,    an4 


(93}  Tacit.  Annal.  I.  44.  c.  33. 
(94)  Tacit.  Annal.l.  24,  c.  3a. 
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marching  his  army  with  great  boldnefs  and  expedition  a.  D.  6r, 
through  fomepart  of  the  revolted  country,  arrived  iafe  o-\r\J 
in  London.  This  city,  though  not  honoured  with  the 
title  of  a  colony,  was  already  become  large,  populous, 
and  wealthy,  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  provifions.  At 
fir  ft  Suetonius  had  fome  thoughts  of  ftaying  in  this 
place  with  his  army^  and  defending  it  againft  all  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy.  But  afterwards,  considering  that 
it  Would  be  very  imprudent  to  coop  himfelf  up  in  a  place 
fo  ill  fortified,  he  determined  rather  to  take  the  field. 
The  inhabitants  of  London  endeavoured,  by  their  tears, 
their  lamentations,  and  rhorr.  earneft  entreaties,  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  ftay  for  their  protection.  But  he  was  in- 
flexible, and  refolving  rather  to  hazard  the  lofs  of  one 
city,  than  of  the  whole  province,  he  marched  away 
with  his  army,  and  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  thought 
proper  to  follow  him  ;  leaving  behind  all  thofe  who 
were  unable,  or  unwilling  to  forfake  the  place  (95 ). 

Soon  after  Suetonius  had  left  London,  it  was  entered 
by  a  great  army  of  Britons  under  Boadicia,  queen  of 
the  Iceni,  who  put  all  whom  they  found  in  it  to  the 
fword.  From  thence  they  marched  to  Verulamium, 
how  St.  Albans  (which  was  a  free  city  and  a  very  popu- 
lous place),  where  they  exercifed  the  fame  unrelenting 
cruelties.  So  violent  was  the  fury  of  the  enraged  Bri- 
tons on  this  occafion,  that  they  referved  no  prifoners 
either  to  fell  or  exchange,  but  put  ail  to  death  by  killing, 
gibbeting,  burning,  and  crucifying,  without  diftinclioh 
of  age  or  fex.  So  great  was  the  carnage,  that  it  is  com- 
puted no  fewer  than  feventy  thoufand  Romans  and  their 
confederates  perifhed  at  Camalodunum,  London,  Verula- 
mium, and  other  places  (96). 

The   Britifh   army,    having  received   reinforcements  Great  army 
from  many  different  nations,  who  were  encouraged    to  of  the  Bn~ 
take  up  arms  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  firft  infurgents,  was  g"^"^ 
now   become   exceeding    numerous,  amounting   to    no 
fewer  than  230^000  men  (97).     This  prodigious  army, 
compofed  of  fo  many  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  was 
commanded  in  chief  by  the  renowned  Boadicia,  whofe 
injuries  had   excited,  and   whofe   refentments   had  in-» 

(95)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  33.  (96)  Id.  Ibid. 

{9f)  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Nercn. 
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A.  I>-  61.  flamed  this  great  revolt  ;  and  who,  by  her  heroic  fpirit, 
Vv^vnJ  was  entitled  to  that  diftinction.     The  Britons,  flufhed 
with  their  late  fuccefTes,  and  exulting  in  their  numbers* 
were   fo  confident  of  victory,  that  they  brought  their 
wives  to  the  field  in  waggons,  to  be  fpectators  of  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  their  enemies.     The  Roman  army  was  in- 
deed very  inconfiderable  in  point  of  numbers,  confirming 
only   of  the  fourteenth  legion,  the   vexillation  of  the 
twentieth,  and  fome  auxiliaries,  making  about  ten  thou- 
fand  men ;  but  in  all  other  refpects  it  was  very  formida- 
ble, being  compofed  of  the  braveft,  beft.  armed,    and 
beft  difciplined  troops  in  the  world,  under  the  command 
of  a   general   of    great   courage   and  long   experience* 
Suetonius  difcovered  great  prudence  in  the  choice  of  his 
ground.     The  rear  was  fecured  by  an  impenetrable  wood, 
and  the  ground  before  him  ftretched  out  into  a  hollow 
and  narrow  vale,  with  very  fteep  fides  ;  fo  that  he  was 
acceffible   only  in  front  (98).     Here   he   drew   up   his 
army  in  order  of  battle,  placing  the  legionaries  in  the 
center,  fupported  by  the  light-armed  foot,  with  his  ca- 
valry in  the  two  wings  5  and  in  this  pofture  waited  for 
the  enemy* 
Speeches  of      When  the  Britons  drew  near  their  enemies,  and  were 
Boadicia      ready  to  engage,  Boadicia  mounted  on  a  lofty  chariot, 
and  Sueto-  drefled  in   royal  robes,  a   fpear  in   her  hand,  and   her 
two  unhappy  daughters  feated  at  her  feet,  drove  through 
the  whole  army,  and  addreffing  herfelf  to  each  nation, 
conjured  them  to  fight  bravely,  and  take  vengeance  on 
the    Romans,  for  the  lofs    of  their  own  liberties,  the1 
itrlpes  inflicted  on  her  perfon,  and  the  violated  honour 
of  her  virgin  daughters*     She  encouraged  them  to  hope 
that  Heaven  would  efpoufe  their  caufe  againft  their  aban- 
doned enemies  ;  put  them  in  mind  of  their  late  victory 
over  the  ninth   legion ;  defired  them  to ,  take  courage 
from  their  own  prodigious  ttrength  and  numbers,  whofe 
very  fhouts  were  fufficient  to  confound  fo  weak  an  enemy ; 
and   concluded  with  declaring,  "  That  fhe,  though  a 
"  woman,  was  fully  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die  \ 
"  the  men,  if  they  pleafed,  might  live  and  be  flaves." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  general,  being  fenfible 
that  every  tiling  depended  on  the  event  of  this  battle, 

'•.:. 18 ]  Tacit  Anna;.  1    J4..  c«  34.     Xiphiiin,  ex  Dxmie  in  Neron. 
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encouraged  his  foldiers  to  defpife  the  clamour  and  multi-  A,  D.  61. 
tude  of  their  enemies,  who  were  ill  armed,  and  worfe  <>—  ■»-  ■» 
difciplined,  and  would  betake  themfelves  to  flight,  as 
foon  as  they  felt  the  edge  of  their  fwords.  He  directed 
them  to  keep  firm  in  their  ranks,  and  after  they  had  di£* 
charged  their  javelins,  to  rufh  upon  the  enemy  fword  in 
hand  {99) 

The    fignal  of  battle  being  given,  the  Britons   ad-  Battle  be-   „ 
vanced  to  the  charge  with  dreadful  fhouts,  and  poured  tween  the 
a  fhower  of  darts  and  arrows   upon  the  enemy.     The  and  Bri- 
Romans   ftood  firm,    fheltering  themfelves   with  their  tons, 
fhields  and  the  narrownefs  of  the  place,  until  the  Bri^ 
tons  had  exhaufted  all  their  darts,  and  advanced  within 
reach  of  their  javelins,  which  they  difcharged  with  great 
force.     The   legion  fupported  by   the  auxiliaries  then 
rufhed  out   upon  the  Britons  with  the   navels  of  their 
fhields   and  fwords,  and  the  cavalry   with  their   pikes, 
with  fuch  impetuofity  and  weight  as  bore  down  all  refi- 
nance.    The  diforder  and  confulion  among  the  unhappy 
Britons  foon  became  univerfal  and  irrecoverable,  and  be- 
ing entangled  in  their  flight  by  their  own  waggons,  which 
they  had  placed  in  a  line  in  the  rear  with  their  wives, 
they  were  flaughtered  in  great  multitudes.     Such  was 
the  fury  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  that  they  killed  all  who 
came  in  their  way,  men,  women,  and  even  beafls,  with- 
out diftinction  ;  and  the  carnage  was  fo  great,  that  fome 
authors  have  affirmed  that  no  fewer  than  eighty  thoufand 
of   the  Britons  were  killed  in  the   battle    and  purfuit. 
The  Romans  had  about  four  hundred  men  killed,  and 
not  many  more  wounded  (100).     The  wretched  Boadi^ 
cia,  unable  to  furvive  the  calamities  of  that  day,  put  an 
e.rA  to  her  life  and  mileries  by  poifon. 

Suetonius,  a  little  before  this  battle,  had  fent  orders  poenius 
to    Pcenius    Pofthumus,    camp-marfhal    of   the  fecond  Pofthumug 
legion,  to  join  him    with  the   troops    under  his  com-  J:,11S  h,m" 
mand.     But  that  officer,  afraid  perhaps  of  being  inter- 
cepted  by  the  Britons  on  his  march,  declined  obeying 
thefe  orders,    and  continued  in  his  camp.      When  he 
heard  ^f  the  glorious  victory  which  Suetonius  and   his 
little  army  had  obtained,  dreading  the   punifnment  of. 
diibbedience,  and  diffracted  at  the  thoughts  of  having 

(99)  Tacit.  Annal,  1. 14.  c.  35,  36=     Xiphilin.  ex'Dione  in  Neron. 

'.  -90)  Tac-it.  Annal.  1,  14,  c.  37, 
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A.  D.6i.  deprived  himfelf  and  his  troops  of  their  mare   of  the 
\~s*\^kJ  honour  of  this  victory,  he  ran  himfelf  through  with  his 

fword  ( i  o  i ) . 
Suetonius         If  Suetonius  had  been  pofTeffed  of  the  happy  art    of 
recalled.      gaining  the  affections  of  thofe  by  mildnefs  whom  he  had 
fuhdued  by  force,  he  would  have  had  the  honour  of 
putting  a  final  period  to  this  great  revolt,  and  of  reduc- 
ing a  great  part  of  South  Britain  under  the  peaceable 
obedience  of  the  Romans.     But  that  general,  being  natu- 
rally fevere,  and  alfo  greatly  irritated  by  the   cruelties 
which  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Britons  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  revolt,  purfued  that  wretched  people  (who 
at    the  fame  time  fuffered   all  the  horrors   of  a    cruel 
famine)    with  unrelenting  rigour.     This  obliged  them, 
in  their  own  defence,  to  keep  the  field,  and  continue  in 
a  hoflile  pofture  and  difpofition.     They  were  encourag- 
ed in  this  difpofition,  by  a  mifunderftanding  which  fub- 
iifted  between  the  governor  and  Julius  Clafficianus,  the 
new  procurator,  who    gave  out  every  where,  "  that  a 
*'  new   governor   was  to  be  expected,  who   being  free 
V  from  the  anger  of  an  enemy,  and  the  arrogance  of  a 
tf  conqueror,  would  treat-  all  who  fubmitted  with  tender- 
Vi  nefs."     He  alfo  wrote  to  court,  "  that   unlefs  a  fuc- 
¥  ceiibr  was  fent  to    Suetonius,  the  war  would  prove 
«  endlefs."     When  Nero  received  thefe  letters  he  dii- 
patched  Polycletus,  one  of  his  favourite  freedmen,  with 
d  pompous  retinue  into  Britain,  to  examine   into    the 
itate  of  affairs,  and  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  gover- 
nor and  procurator.     Polycletus  having  made  a  report 
rather  favourable  to  Suetonius,  he  was  continued  in  his 
government.     But  foon  after,  upon  the  flight  misfortune 
of  lofing  a  few  gallies,  he  was  finally  recalled,  about  the 
end    of  this  very  bufy  year,    or  the  beginning  of  the 
next  (102). 
A  D  62.        /^^ie  ^rave  aru^  active  Suetonius  was  fucceeded  in  the 
Turpilianus  government  of  the  Roman- province,  and  the  command 
governor  of  of  the  Roman  army  in  Britain,  by  Petronius  Turpilianus, 
Britain,       who  had  been  conful  the  preceding  year.     Under  this 
governor,  the  war  between    the   Romans,  and  Britons 
feems  to  have  langui fhed  and  died  away,  by  a  mutual 

(101)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  37. 
(id)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  35.  39, 
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abftinence  from  hostilities,  rather  than  to  have  been  ter-  A.  D.  6*; 
minated  by  any  formal  peace.     By  this  inaction  of  Tur-  V>*y^s^ 
pilianus,  which  the  great  hiftorian  of  thefe  times  terms 
inglorious,  Britain  happily  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquil- 
lity during  his  administration,  which  continued   about 
three  years  (103). 

Turpilianus  was  fucceeded  by  Trebellius  Maximus,  Ai  D  6io 
who  was  Still  more  indolent  and  unwarlike  than  his  pre-  Trebellius 
deceflbr.  This  governor  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  ^axmvus- 
peace  of  his  province  by  treating  the  native  Britons  with 
the  greateft  miidnefs  and  indulgence,  with  which  they 
were  fo  well  pleated,  that  they  gave  him  no  disturbance. 
But  he  found  it  not  fo  eafy  to  govern  his  own  army. 
The  legions  which  ferved  in  Britain  had  long  been  famous 
for  their  modefr.  and  orderly  behaviour.  This  was  part- 
ly owing  to  their  Situation  in  an  iSland  at  a  diftance  from 
the  cabals  of  the  other  legions,  and  partly  to  their  being 
kept  constantly  employed  (104).  But  the  late  inaction 
of  thefe  legions  had  produced  a  very  fatal  change  in  their 
difpofition  and  manners,  and  they  were  now  become  un- 
ruly and  mutinous.  This  difpofition  was  much  inflamed 
by  Rofcius  Cselius,  commander  of  the  twentieth  legion, 
who  had  long  hated  the  governor,  and  charged  him 
with  defrauding  and  plundering  the  army.  The  dis- 
affection of  the  foldiers  at  length  became  fo  violent,  that 
Trebellius  abandoned  the  ifland,  and  fled  to  Vitellius, 
who  had  lately  been  declared  emperor.  After  the  depar- 
ture of  Trebellius,  Britain  was  for  fome  time  governed 
by  the  commanders  of  the  legions,  amongft  whom  Cselius, 
by  his  fuperior  boldnefs,  bore  the  chief  fway  (105). 

Vitellius  fentVectius  Bolanus  into  Britain  to  Succeed  A.  p.  6gt 
Trebellius,  who  had  returned  and  remmed  his  command  £^us 
there  for  a  little  time,  but  without  fuitable  authority. 
Bolanus  was  no  lefs  indolent,  but  more  innocent  than  his 
predeceffor,  and  though  he  could  not  command  the  re- 
flect of  the  foldiers  by  his  fpirit,  he  gained  their  affecti- 
ons by  his  lenity.  When  Vefpafian  was  declared  em- 
peror by  his  army,  ViteHius  fent  to  Bolanus  for  fuccours 
out  of  Britain  y  but  that  general,  who  was  really  waver- 
ing between  the  two  competitors,  excufed  himfelf,  by 

(103)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14  c,  $&  39.     "Vita  Agric.  c.  16. 
(i©4)  Tacit,  Hide  1,  c.  9,      "  (105)  Id,  Ibid.  I.  1.  c\  60, 
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A.  D.  69.  alleging  the  unfettled  ftate  of  his  province.     Bolanus 
vyv>J  was  recalled  from  the  government  of  Britain  foon  after 
the    death  of  Vitellius,  and   the   accemon  of    Vefpa- 
fian  ( 1 06). 
A.  D.  70        As  foon  as  Vefpafian   was  peaceably  feated    in  the 
PetUius       imperial  throne,  the  government  of  the  empire  became 
Cerialis.      every  where  more  vigorous,  particularly  in  Britain,  where 
brave  and  active    generals  were    employed.      Petilius 
Cerialis  was  the  firft  Roman  governor  of  Britain,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor,  who,  immediately  after  his  arri- 
val, made  war  upon  the  Brigantes,  the  moft  numerous 
and  powerful  nation  of  the  ancient  Britons  (107).     In 
this  war,  which  was  long  and  bloody,  Cerialis  was  great- 
ly amfted  by  the  renowned  Agricola,  who  at  that  time 
commanded  the  twentieth  legion,    whofe   conduct  and 
courage  in  the  execution  of  the  moft  dangerous  enter- 
prifes,  could  only  be  equalled  by  his  niodefly,  in  afcrib- 
ing  the  honour  of  them  to  his  generah     The  Brigantes, 
animated  and  conducted  by  their  warlike  king  Venufius, 
made  a  brave  defence,  and  feveral  battles  were  fought, 
of  which   fome  were  very  bloody ;  but   before  Cerialis 
was  recalled,  he  had  quite  reduced  the  greateft  part  of 
their  country,  and  ravaged  the  reft  (108). 
A.  D.  75.       Petilius  Cerialis  was  fucceeded  in  the  government  of 
Julius  Britain  by  Julius  Frontinus,  who  was  in  no  refpect.  infe- 

Frontmus,  rjor  tQ  ^  precjecefforj  and  met  with  enemies  no  lefs  for- 
midable that  the  Brigantes.     Thefe  were  the    Silures, 
who,  of  all  the  Britifh  nations,  made  the  longeft  and 
moft  obftinate  defence  againft  the  Romans.     But  this 
brave  people,  notwithftanding  all  their  valour,  their  ar- 
dent leve   of  liberty,  and  the  difficult  fituation  of  their 
country,  were  now  at  laft  conftrained  to  yield  to  the  fupe- 
rior  power  and  fortune  of  Rome  (109). 
A„  D.  78.       Frontinus  was  fucceeded  by  Cnseus  Julius   Agricola, 
Julius         the  greateft,  beft,  and  moft  famous  of  all  the  Roman 
Agricola      governors  of  Britain  ;  and  peculiarly  happy  in  this,  that 
I^haSr'  °  ^s  expl°its  m  ftw?  nland  have  been  recorded  at  full  length, 
and  fet  in  the  faireft  light,  by  one  of  the  moft  eloquent 
hiftorians  of  antiquity  ( 1 10).     Agricola  entered  upon  his 
government  with  great  advantages  and  expectations,  be- 

(106)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  16.    'Hift.l.  2.  c.  97. 

(107)  See  chap.  3.  te«5t»  1.  %  21.     ( i°3)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  8.  e.  17 
(I09}  Id.  ibid,    ;  (iJ0)  Tacitus," 
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ing  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  adorned  with  the  higheft  A.  D.  ?S, 
honours  of  the  ftate,  learned,  eloquent,  brave,  andvirr  V>nr>w? 
tuous,  equally  admired  and  beloved  by  the  army  which 
he  was  to  command,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try which  he  was  to  govern.  For  he  had  learnt  the  nrft; 
rudiments  of  war  in  the  Roman  army  in  Britain,  under 
the  brave  Suetonius  in  the  time  of  the  great  revolt,  and 
ferved  leveral  years  afterwards  in  the  fame  army  with 
great  honour,  as  commander  of  the  twentieth  legion. 
He  improved  all  thefe  advantages  to  the  utmoft,  and  ex? 
ceeded  the  higheft  expectations  which  had  been  formed 
q£  him. 

The  fummer  was  far  advanced  when  Agricola  arrived  Agrlcoh's 
in  Britain,  and  the  army  was  already  feparated  and  gone  fir.ft  c^na" 
into  quarters,  expecting   no  further  action  that   com-     *s 
paign.     But  being  feniible  that  the  fuccefs  of  a  general 
depends  very  much  on  the  boldnefs  of  his  firft  meafures, 
he  determined  immediately  to  take  the  field,  in  order  to 
chaftife  the  Ordovici,  who  had  cut  in  pieces  almoft   a 
whole  wing  of  horfe  quartered  on  their  confines  \  and  to 
give  an  early  check  to   a  general   fpirit  of   difaffection 
which  prevailed  in  feveral  Britifli  flates.     Having  there* 
fore  drawn  together  a  choice  body  of  legionaries,  with  a 
few  auxiliaries,    he  marched  into  the  country  of    the 
Ordovici,  and  took  a  very  fevere  vengeance  upon  them5 
that  he  might  thereby  deter  others  from  the  like  attempts. 
Not  even  content  with  this,  he  refolved   to  jEnifh  and 
fecure   the  conqueft  of   the    ifle   of  Anglefey,    which 
Suetonius   had  been  obliged  to  leave   imperfect.     The 
chief  difficulty  of  this  enterprife  lay  in  tranfporting  hit- 
men into  the  illand  without  ihips,  which  he  had  not 
leifure  to  provide.     But  his  refolutjon  and  capacity  fur- 
mounted  this  difficulty.     He  felected  from  amongft  the 
auxiliaries  a    choice   body   of  excellent  fwimmers,  and 
commanded  them  to  pafs  the  narrowed:  part  of  the  chan- 
nel with  their  horfes  and  arms,  but  without  any  bag- 
gage.    The   Britons,  aftonifhed  at  the  fuddennefs  and 
boldnefs  ot  the  attack,  fiirrendered  themfelyes  and  their 
iiland  without  reiiftance.     Thefe  two  exploits,  executed 
with  fo  much  facility  and  expedition,  at  a  feafon  which 
other  governors  had  been  accuftomed  to  ipend   in  idle 
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A.  D.  78.  parade  and  ceremony,  excited  the   admiration  of  both 
\_XV~Vj  Romans  2nd  Britons  (in). 

Civil  adnu-  jf  t]ie  GOnc|u&  of  Agricola  in  this  firft  campaign  had 
of  Agricola  §>ot  ^im  t^ie  reputation  of  a  great  commander,  his  be- 
during  the  haviour  during  the  fucceeding  winter  gained  him  the  ftill 
more  amiable  character  of  a  gracious,  wife,  and  equita- 
ble magiftrate ;  who  was  determined  to  redrefs  all  grie- 
vances, and  to  do  impartial  juftice  to  all  under  his  go- 
vernment. He  introduced  a  thorough  reformation  into 
his  own  houfehold,  fuffering  none  of  his  domeftics  to  be 
guilty  of  the  leaft  oppreffion.  In  beflowing  employ- 
ments in  the  ftate,  and  preferments  in  the  army,  he  re- 
garded only  merit,  known  to  himfelf,  efteeming  it  bet- 
ter to  employ  fuch  as  would  not  tranfgrefs,  then 
to  puniih  them  for  tranfgreffing.  The  complaints 
of  the  provincials  he  heard  with  the  greateft  patience, 
and  redreiTed  with  the  greateft  readinefs.  He  delivered 
them  from  the  extortions  of  publicans  and  the  oppreffi- 
ons  of  monopolifts  ;  and  though  he  did  not  remit  their 
tribute,  he  made  the  payment  of  it  as  eafy  and  commo- 
dious as  pofiible.  In  a  word,  by  his  wife  and  mild  ad- 
miniftration,  the  Britons  began  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Roman  government,  and  to  relifh  the  fweets  of  peace, 
which  before  had  been  as  unfafe  and  oppreflive  as  even 
war  itfelf  (112). 

As  foon  as  the  feafon  for  action  returned,  Agricola 
drew  his  army  together  and  took  the  field,  directing  his 
march  northward,  into  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  which 
had  not  yet  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  arms.  As  the 
country  was  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and  much  of  it 
covered  with  woods,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  guard  againft 
furprifes,  commending  fuch  of  the  foldiers  as  kept  their 
ranks,  and  checking  fuch  as  ftraggled.  He  did  not  truft 
the  choice  of  the  ground  for  encamping  to  any  of  his 
officers,  but  pitched  upon  it  himfelf,  and  was  always 
amongft  the  foremof:  in  exploring  the  rivers,  marines, 
and  woods  through  which  he  was  to  march.  To  fuch  of 
T-he  natives  as  made  refinance  he  gave  no  reft,  diftreffing 
them  with  incerTant  incuriions  and  ravages  ;  but  to  thofe 
who  yielded,  he  fhewed  the  greateft  kindnefs  and  huma- 
nity. In  this  manner,  partly  by  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
and    partly  by  the  fame  of  his   clemency,  he    brought 
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(m)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c,  18,         (112)  Id,  ibid.  c.  19 
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feveral  Britifh  nations  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  the  A.  D.  7?. 
Ramans  in  the  courfe  of  this  campaign.  Thefe  nations  K*y>r>J 
are  not  named  by  Tacitus,  but  they  were  moft  probably 
the  remainder  of  the  Brigantes,  who  had  not  been  fub- 
dued  by  Cerialis,  the  Ottodini,  the  Gadeni,  and  per- 
haps the  Selgovse  (113).  To  fecure  thefe  conquefts, 
he  "built  a  coniiderable  number  of  fortreffes  in  very  well 
chofen  fituations,  from  fea  to  fea  (as  it  is  thought),  in 
or  near  that  tract  where  Hadrian's  rampart  and  Severus's 
wall  were  afterwards  erected  (114). 

Agricola  fpent  the  fucceeding  winter  in  ftill  further  Agricola's 
civilizing  the  Britons,  and  teaching  them  the  moft  ne-  ^°jj£ 
ceflary  and  ufeful  arts.  In  order  to  this,  he  perfuaded 
them  to  live  in  a  more  focial  and  comfortable  manner, 
to  build  commodious  and  contiguous  houfes,  and  to 
adorn  their  towns  with  halls  and  temples.  On  fuch  as 
yielded  to  thefe  perfuaiions,  and  were  active  in  thefe 
ufeful  and  ornamental  works,  he  beftowed  the  higheft 
commendations  ;  thereby  raiting  amongft  them  a  noble 
ipirit  of  emulation.  He  was  at  great  pains  to  have  the 
fons  of  the  ..Britifh.  chieftains  inftructed  in  the  language, 
learning,  and  eloquence  of  the  Romans  •,  for  which,  he 
faid,  they  had  a  genius  fuperior  to  the  youth  of  Gaul.  By 
thefe  and  the  like  means,  tlvs  great  man  made  an  amaz- 
ing change  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  manners 
of  "its  inhabitants,  in  a  very  little  time  (115).  But  un- 
happily, together  with  a  tafte  for  the  Roman  arts,  the 
Britifh  youth  contracted  alfo  a  relifh  for  the  Roman 
luxuries  and  vices. 

In  his   third  campaign,    Agricola   led  his  army    frill   A.  D.  80. 
further  north,  and  entered  Caledonia,  a  country  hither-  Agricola> 
to  unknown  to  the  Romans.     Marching  from  fouth-wefr.  paien. 
towards  the  north^eaft,  he  traverfed    the  territories  of 
feveral  Brkifh  tribes,  and  penetrated  to  the  river  Tay, 
without  meeting  with  any  enemy  in  the  field.     This  was 
not  owing,  to  the  cowardice  of  thefe  Caledonians,  nor  to 
their  wiilingnefs  to  fubmit  to  the  Roman,  yoke,  but  to 
their  policy  ;  hoping  to  recover  without  difficulty  in  the 
winter,  after  the  retreat  of  their  enemies,  what  they  had 
loft  in  the  fummer.     But  in  thefe  hopes  they  were  dif- 

(113)  See  chap.  3 .  fea.  i.f.aj.  &c.  &c. 

(1 14)  See  Append.  No.  9.    Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c,  aO. 
( 1 1 5  }   Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  z  1 , 
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A,  D.  So.  appointed  by  the  wifdom  of  Agricola,  who  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  this  feafon,  in  building  forts  in  the  moft  con- 
venient Situations  for  keeping  poffeffion  of  the  country. 
As  foon  as  thefe  forts  were  finifhed  and  ftored  with  pro- 
viiions,  he  put  his  army  into  them  for  their  winter-quar- 
ters, that  his  troops  might  be  every  where  at  hand  to 
check  the  attempts  of  the  natives  to  fhake  off  the  yoke. 
Many  hich  attempts  they  made,  but  to  no  purpofe.  For 
thefe  fortrefies  were  fo  well  fituated,  constructed,  and 
defended,  that  not  fo  much  as  one  of  them  was  either 
taken  by  force,  or  abandoned  in  defpair  (116).  We 
are  not  directly  informed  by  his  hiftorian,  whether  Agri- 
cola  fpent  this  winter  in  Caledonia,  or  in  the  more 
fouthern  parts  of  Britain.  But  wherever  he  refided,  it 
was  no  doubt  employed,  like  his  former  winters,  in  the 
beneficent  works  of  peace. 

The  fourth  campaign  of  Agricola  was  alfo  bloodlefs, 
and  he  fpent  this  whole  year  in  fecuring  the  extenfive 
conquefts  which  he  had  already  made.  In  order  to  this, 
he  built  a  line  of  forts  quite  crofs  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  feparates  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  exactly  in 
the  .tract  where  the  rampart  of  Antoninus  Pius  was 
afterwards  erected  (117).  Nature  feems  to  have  pointed 
out  this  place  as  the  moft  proper  boundary  to  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  Britain.  For  by  this  chain  of  forts,  all 
to  the  fouthward  was  fecured  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
unconquered  Britons  were  removed,  as  it  were,  into 
another  aland  ( 1 1 8). 

But  Agricola  did  not  here  fet  bounds  to  his  own  am- 
bition and  curiofity.  For,  in  his  fifth  year,  he  trans- 
ported his  army  over  the  firth  of  Clyde,  into  the  north- 
weft  parts  of  Caledonia,  himfelf  leading  the  van,  and 
being  in  the  firft  fhip  that  landed.  Here  he  difcovered 
and  had  fome  fuccefsful  fkirmifhes  with  feveral  Britifh 
tribes,  hitherto  quite  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Thefe 
were  probably  the  Epedii,  Cerones,  and  Carnonacae,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Canty  re,  Argylefhire,  Lorn,  and 
Lochaber  (1 19).  From  thefe  coafts  he  had  a  diftinct 
view  of  Ireland,  and  began  to    entertain  thoughts  of 
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(116)  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  iz.         (117)  See  Append.  No.  9. 

(iS)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  Z3. 

(i?o)  Horfley  Brit,  Rom.  pc  366,   367.  369. 
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making  a  defcent  upon  that  ifland,  at  a  convenient  op-  a.  D.  8z. 

portunity.     He  was  encouraged   in  this   defign,  by  an ' * — «■> 

Irifh  chieftain,  at  that  time  a  refugee  in  his  army  -,  who 
gave  him  a  very  inviting  defcription  of  the  country,  and 
aflured  him  that  it  might  be  conquered  and  kept  by  a 
fingle  legion  and  a  few  auxiliaries.  With  a  view  to  fa- 
cilitate this  enterprife  at  a  proper  feafon,  he  left  fome 
forces  in  thefe  parts,  and  having  reconducted  the  reft  of 
his  army  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  firth  of  Clyde,  he  put 
them  into  winter-quarters,  in  the  feveral  forts  which  he 
had  built  in  the  two  preceding  years  (1^20). 

In  his  fixth  year,    Agricola  turned  his  eyes  towards  A.D.  83, 
the  north-eaft  parts  of  Britain,   which  lay  beyond  the  Aj^c^* 
firth  of  Forth ;    and  having  pafTed  that  river,   perhaps  paign 
fomewhere  near  Stirling,  he  marched  along  the  north 
banks  of  it,   and  the  coaft  of  Fife.     In  this  march  he 
was  attended  by  his  fleet,  which  having  failed  early  in 
the  fpring  from  Rutupse  (Richborough  near  Sandwich), 
attended  the  army  in  all  its  motions,  and  fupported  it  in 
all  its  operations.     The  fleet  kept  fo  near  the  fhore,  that 
the  marines  frequently  landed  and  encamped  with  the 
land  forces  ;   each  of  thefe  corps  entertaining  the  other 
with  furprifing  tales  of  the  wonders  which  they  had  feen, 
and  the  exploits  which  they  had  performed  in  thefe  un- 
known feas  and  regions.     The  fight  of  the  fleet  was 
very  alarming  to  the  Caledonians  ;   as  they  now  found 
that  the   encircling   ocean  would  be  no  longer  any  fe- 
curity  to  them  againft  thefe  bold  invaders.     They  were 
not  however  difmayed  ;  but  being  very  numerous,   they 
determined  to  take  up  arms,    and  to  defend  their  country 
to  the  laft  extremity.     In  confequence  of  this  refolution, 
they  advanced  with  great  boldnefs,   attacked  the  Roman 
forts   and  parties,    and  fpread  a  general  confirmation 
through    the  whole   army.     Some  of  his  officers  en- 
deavoured  to  perfuade  Agricola  to  retire  with  his  army 
to  the   fouth  fide  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  to  prevent  the 
difgrace  of  being  defeated,   and  driven  back  by  force. 
•  But  that  brave   general,   not  fo  eafily  intimidated,  de- 
termined to  perfevere  in  his  enterprife  ;  and  having  re- 
ceived intelligence,  that  the  enemy,  confiding  in  their 
fuperior  numbers,  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  de- 

(12,0)  Tacit,  vita  Agrie=  c.  24, 
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figned  to  afTault  him  on  all  fides,  and  in  diftinc"t  bands  ; 
to  prevent  his  being  furrounded,  he  divided  his  army 
into  three  feparate  bodies.  As  foon  as  the  Caledonians 
were  informed  of  this,  they  mddenly  united  their  whole 
forces,  refolving  to  fall  upon  each  of  thefe  bodies  one 
after  another.  The  ninth  legion  formed  one  of  thefe 
divisions.  This  legion,  which  had  loft,  all  its  infantry 
in  the  great  revolt  under  Boadicia,  had  been  recruited 
with  two  thoufand  legionary  foldiers,  and  eight  cohorts 
of  auxiliaries  (121).  But  it  was  ftill  by  far  the  weakeft 
in  die  Roman  army  ;  and  therefore  they  began  the 
execution  of  their  defign  by  attacking  the  camp  of  this 
legion.  This  attack,  which  was  in  the  night-time,  and 
wholly  unexpected,  had  like  to  have  been  crowned  with 
fiiccefs.  The  centinels  and  guards  were  killed,  part  of 
the  enemy  had  entered  the  camp,  where  all  was  in  con- 
fufion,  and  the  whole  legion  in  the  greateft  danger  of 
being  cut  in  pieces.  But  they  were  refcued  from  def- 
truclion  by  their  brave  and  vigilant  general,  who,  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  from  his  fpies,  of  the  enemy's 
march,  purfued  their  track,  and  fell  upon  their  rear 
with  his  light-armed  foot  and  cavalry.  The  battle  now 
raged  with  redoubled  fury,  and  the  Caledonians  were 
fo  hard  prefTed  both  in  front  and  rear,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  precipitation  into  the  neighbouring 
woods  and  marches  whofe  vicinity  preferved  them  from 
a  total  rout  (122). 

This  fuccefs  revived  the  fpirits  of  the  Roman  foldiers, 
and  even  thofe  among  them  who  had  been  moft  diffi- 
dent and  cautious,  became  eager  for  the  profecution  of 
the  war.  "  No  country,  cried  they,  can  refift  the 
f(  valour  of  the  Romans.  Let  us  penetrate  into  the 
«  deepeft  recefTes  of  Caledonia,  and  by  a  fucceffion  of 
"  victories,  pufh  our  conquefts  to  the  utmoft  bounds  of 
"  Britain."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians  were 
rather  irritated  than  difpirited  by  their  late  mifcarriage, 
which  they  afcribed,  not  to  the  iuperior  bravery  of  their 
enemies,  but  to  fome  accidents,  and  the  prodigious  ad- 
drefs  and  vigilance  of  the  Roman  general.  In  a  word, 
both  fides  retired  into  quarters  full  of  animofity,   and 


(iai)  See   Append.   No.   8. 

(l^^)  Tacit,   vita   Agric.  C.  2$,  26. 

(i*3)  Id.  Ibid.c,  27. 
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fpent  the  winter  in  preparing  for  a  more  vigorous  and  a.  D.  83, 
bloody  campaign  than  the  former  ( 1 23).  ^-^~^/ 

Agricola  began  his  feventh  and  laft  campaign  in  Bri-  A«  .D-  84* 
tain,   by  fending  his  fleet  to  make  defcents  on  different  ^"™||a's 
parts  of  the  coafts  of  Caledonia  5    thereby  to  fpread  a  campaign, 
general  alarm,   and  diffract  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
Soon  after  he  drew  his  army  together,  and  having  re- 
inforced it  with  fome  bodies  of  provincial  Britons,  on 
whofe  long-tried  fidelity  he  could  rely,  he  took  the  field, 
and  directed  his  march  northward.     When  he  arrived 
at  the  Grampian  hills,   he  there  found  the  enemy  en- 
camped,  and  ready  to  difpute  his  farther  progrefs. 

The  Caledonians  were  at  great  pains,  during  the  Prepare* 
winter,  to  prepare  for  this  campaign,  that  they  might  £*ons  °*" 
make  one  great  effort  for  the  prefervation  of  their  donlans2' 
country.  With  this  view,  they  held  a  general  ailembly 
of  their  feveral  ftates,  in  which  they  entered  into  a  ftrict: 
alliance  againft  the  common  enemy,  and  confirmed  it 
by  folemn  facrifices  :  they  inlifled  and  trained  all  their 
young  men,  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and 
even  many  of  their  aged  warriors,  who  had  laid  afide 
their  fwords,  refumed  them  on  this  great  occafion. 
That  they  might  act  with  all  their  united  force,  they 
chofe  Galgacus,  one  of  the  greater!  and  braveft  of  their 
chieftains,  to  command  all  the  troops  of  the  confederacy. 
At  the  approach  of  fummer,  they  removed  their  wives 
and  children  from  the  open  country  into  woods  and 
faimeffes ;  and  having  collected  the  troops  of  their  fe- 
veral communities,  formed  an  army  of  about  30,000  men, 
with  which  they  encamped  on  the  fkirts  of  the  Gram- 
pian hills  ;  mofi  probably  at  a  place  which  is  now  called 
Fortingall,   about  fixteen  miles  from  Dunkell  (124). 

No  fooner  did  the  Roman  army  approach  the  Cale-  g  h  , 
donians,  than  Galgacus  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  Galgaca*. 
battle;  and  riding  in  his  chariot  along  the  ranks,  he 
endeavoured  to  roufe  and  inflame  their  courage  by  ani- 
mating fpeeches.  He  put  them  in  mind,  that  they  were 
now  to  fight  not  only  for  fame  or  victory,  but  for  their 
lives  and  liberties,  their  parents,  wives,  and  children, 
and  every  thing  that  was  dear.     He  painted  the  horrors 

(123)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  27. 

{124)  Horfiey  Brit.  Rom,  p,  44,     Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c,  39. 
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of  flavery,  the  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  oppreflion  of  the 
Romans,  in  the  moft  frightful  colours  ;  and  allured  them 
that  there  was  no  way  of  efcaping  all  thefe  dreadful  evils 
but  by  victory  ;  that  night  was  now  become  as  unfafe  as 
it  was  difhonourable  ;  their  enemies  having  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  their  country,  and  even  covered  their 
feas  with  their  fleets.  He  concluded  by  calling  upon 
them  to  look  back  upon  their  anceflors,  who  had  long 
maintained  the  character  of  the  braveft  of  all  the  Bri- 
tons ;  and  forward  to  their  poiterity,  whofe  freedom  and 
happinefs  depended  on  their  valour,  and  the  event  of 
that  day.  Thefe  fpeeches  were  anfwered  by  his  troops 
with  military  fongs,  with  loud  affrighting*  fhouts,  and  all 
poflible    expreflions    of    alacrity    and    ardour   for    the 

fignt(i25)- 

Agricola  being  abundantly  feniible  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  approaching  battle,  exerted  his  utmofi 
ikill  and  attention  in  drawing  up  his  army.  He  placed 
a  ftrong  body  of  eight  thoufand  auxiliary  foot  in  the 
center,  and  three  thoufand  horfe  on  the  two  wings  ;  ex- 
tending his  line  to  the  fame  length  with  that  of  the 
enemy,  to  prevent  his  being  flanked ;  and  formed  the 
legions  into  a  fecond  line  in  the  rear,  a  little  without  the 
camp.  He  made  choice  of  this  uncommon  difpofition, 
in  hopes  of  gaining  the  victory  by  the  auxiliaries  alone 
(who  were  belt  fuited  to  encounter  fuch  an  enemy), 
without  the  efrafion  of  Roman  blood :  or  that  if  the 
auxiliaries  were  defeated,  the  legions  might  then  advance 
to  the  charge  freih.  and  entire.  Though  he  obferved 
with  pleafure  an  extraordinary  eagernefs  in  his  troops 
for  the  engagement,  yet  he  thought  proper  ftill  further 
to  inflame  them  by  a  fpirited  and  eloquent  harangue  % 
after  which  he  commanded  the  iignal  of  battle  to  be 
given  (126). 

As  long  as  the  two  armies  fought  at  a  little  diftance, 
and  by  their  miffive  weapons,  the  Caledonians  had  the 
advantage.  For  dexterouily  warding  off  the  darts  of 
their  enemies  with  their  little  targets,  they  poured  in 
upon  them  a  mower  of  their  own.  Agricola  obferving 
this,  commanded  three  cohorts  of  Batavians  (127%  and 


(125)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  30,31,  32,  33, 

(126)  Id.  ibid.  33,  34,35. 

(127)  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Holland. 
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two  of  Tungrians  (128),  to  advance  and  engage  theA.  D>  g4. 
enemy  hand  to  hand ;  a  way  of  fighting  to  which  thefe  ^/-vnJ 
troops  had  been  long  accuftomed.  It  now  appeared, 
that  the  long,  broad,  unwieldy  fwords  of  the  Caledoni- 
ans were  very  unfit  for  a  clofe  engagement  ♦,  and  they 
were  forced  to  give  way,  rather  to  the  fuperior  arms 
than  to  the  fuperior  ftrength  and  valour  of  their  enemies. 
The  other  auxiliaries  feeing  the  fuccefs  of  the  Tungrians 
and  Batavians,  imitated  their  example,  and  preflfed  the 
Britons  fo  hard  with  the  fpikes  of  their  bucklers,  and 
their  fharp-pointed  fwords,  that  they  threw  them  into 
confufion.  This  confufion  was  very  much  encreafed  by 
their  own  war-chariots.  For  the  horfes  taking  fright, 
icoured  through  the  field,  and  overturned  every  thing 
that  came  in  their  way.  A  great  body  of  Caledonians, 
who  had  been  ftationed  near  the  fummit  of  the  hill, 
perceiving  all  thefe  misfortunes,  refolved  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  turn  the 
fcale  of  victory,  by  taking  a  compafs,  and  falling  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  as  they  were  engaged  in  the 
purfuit.  But  as  they  foftly  defcended  the  hill,  they  were 
difcovered,  attacked,  and  defeated  by  four  wings  of 
horfe,  which  Agricola  kept  about  his  own  perfon  to  an- 
iwer  fuch  emergencies.  After  this  the  Caledonians  made 
no  regular  reiiftance,  but  fled  in  ftraggling  parties  to- 
wards the  neighbouring  woods,  where  they  once  more 
faced  about  and  gave  a  fevere  check  to  the  rnoft  for- 
ward of  their  purfusrs.  The  lofs  of  the  Romans  by 
their  too  great  eagernefs  would  have  been  confiderable,  if 
their  general  had  not  come  up  and  rallied  them  ;  command- 
ing them  to  continue  the  purfuit,  in  ftrong  and  regular 
bodies.  Upon  this  the  Caledonians  difbanded  and  fled 
a  thoufand  different  ways  ;  every  one  fhifting  for  himfelf, 
without  any  regard  to  his  companions.  In  this  fatal  bat- 
tle and  purfuit,  no  fewer  than  ten  thoufand  of  the 
wretched  Britons  are  faid  to  have  been  flain,  while  the 
Romans  loft  only  three  hundred  and  forty  men,  and 
amongft  thofe  only  one  officer  of  note,  Aulus  Atticus, 
commander  of  a  cohort  (129). 

(128)  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countries  of  Leige,  Cologn,  &c^ 

(129)  Tacit,  vita  Agric,  c.  36,  37, 
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A.  Dt  84.  The  rage  and  defpair  of  the  Caledonians  after  their, 
v^wj  defeat  were  inexprefiibie.  They  fet  hre  to  their  own 
Agricola  froufes,  and  fome  of  them  even  flew  their  wives  and 
hi"  army  children,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  their 
into  quar-  enemies,  and  being  made  flaves,  which  they  efteemed 
ters.  more  deplorable  than  death..    On  the  day  after  the  battle 

a  profound  and  mournful  filence  reigned  over  the  whole 
country,  and  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  clouds  of  fmoke 
afcending  from  the  burning  houfes.     The  icouts  report- 
ed that  thev  could  not  meet  with  one  of  the  inhabitants, 
nor  difcover  anv  traces  of  the  enemy,  who  were  entirelv 
difperfed  and  fled  to  a  great  diftance.     Agricola,  conli- 
dering  that  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  to  pufh   his 
conquefls  any    further    northward,    inarched  his  army 
into  the    country  of  the  Horefti    (now  called   Angus), 
from  whom  he  received  hoftages.     Here  he  gave  orders 
to  his  fleet  to  fail  northward,  and  turning  that  point,  to 
proceed  to  their  winter    ftation   by  the  weitern  coaft. 
Thefe  orders  were  happily  executed,  and  the  fleet  arriv- 
ed fa  fe  at  the  fame  harbour  from  whence  they  had  failed 
eaftward    in    the  fpring,    having  coafted    quite  around 
Britain,  and  difcovered  from  their  own  experience  that 
it  was  an  iiland.     His  land  forces  he  conducted  by  flow 
and  eafy  marches,  through  the  lately  conquered  coun- 
tries, in  order  to  ftrike  further  terror  into  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  then  put  them  into  their  winter- 
quarters  (13c). 
A,  D.  85.       In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Agricola  fent  a  plain 
Agricola      an(}  model!  account  of  thefe  transactions  in  Britain   to 
the  emperor  Domitian  ;  which  that  jealous,  and    artful 
tyrant  perufed  with  much  feeming  fatisfad"tion  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  much  real  rancour  m  his  heart.     For  being 
destitute  of  all  virtue  himfeif,  he  was  an  inveterate  ene- 
my to  all  who  excelled  in  any  virtue.      On  this  occafion, 
however,  he  thought  fit  to  conceal  his  malevolent  pur- 
pofes  under  an  appearance  of  kindnels.     He  caufed  the 
fenate  to  decree  triumphal  ornaments  to  Agricola,  a  flattie 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  every  thing  that  could  be  given 
inftead  of  a  real  triumph  ;  and  he  accompanied  all  thefe 
favours   with  many  gracious   expreffions  of  efteem  and 
honour.     He  carried  his  diffimulatibn  fo  far,  as  to  en- 


recaiied. 


(130)  Tacit,  vita  Agric,,  c.  \%, 
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courage  a  report  that  he  defigned  to  bellow   upon   him   A.  D.  85. 
the  government  of  Syria,  which  was  then  vacant.     But   v^ywJ 
this  was  only  intended  to  palliate  the  difgrace  of  remov- 
ing him  from  the  government  of  Britain,  from  whence 
he   was    accordingly   recalled    in   the   courfe    of    this 
year  (131). 

The  renowned  Agricolawas  fucceeded  in  the  govern-   A.  D.  86. 
ment  of  Britain  by  Salluftius  Lucullus,  to  whom  he  left  that  ^J^ 
province,  very  much  enlarged  and  in  a  ftate  of  profound  0f  Britain, 
tranquillity.     Lucullus  did  not  long  enjoy  his  authority, 
but  was  at  once  deprived  of  that  and  of  his  life,  by  the 
wanton  cruelty  of  Domitian.     That  vain  capricious  ty- 
rant, though  he  was  at  no  pains  to  deferve  fame,  was 
delirous  of  engroiling  it  intirely  to  himfeif ;  and   mor- 
tally hated  every  perlbn  who  feemed  to  aipire  to  any 
kind  of  eminence  or  renown.     Lucullus  had  invented  a 
lance  or  fpear  of  a  new  form,  which  he  permitted  to  be 
called  the  Lucullean  Lance ;  and  for  this  very  pardon- 
able piece  of  vanity  Domitian  commanded  him  to  be  put 
to  death  (132). 

From  this  period  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  for  about  charm  >n 
thirty  years,  under  the  emperors  Nerva  and  Trajan,  the  of  Britain*" 
Roman  hiftorians  give  no  particular  account  of  the  affairs 
of  Britain  ;  nor  do  they  fo  much  as  name  one  of  the 
governors  of  this  province  under  thefe  two  emperors. 
The  filence  of  thefe  writers  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
owing  to  a  total  want  of  materials,  or  to  the  perfect 
tranquillity  of  this  iiland  during  that  period.  For  one 
of  them  informs  us  in  general,  that  the  Britons,  at  this 
time,  bore  the  yoke  with  impatience,  and  could  hard- 
ly be  kept  in  fubjection  (133).  It  feems  alfo  pro- 
bable, that  fome  coniiderable  works  of  peace  were 
executed  here  in  this  interval ;  particularly  that  fome  of 
the  famous  military  ways,  whofe  veftiges  are  ftill  viiible 
in  many  parts  of  Britain,  were  either  conftructed  or  very 
much  improved  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  is  greatly 
celebrated  for  works  of  that  kind. 

Julius  Severus  was  governor  of  Britain  in  the  former  A-  p«  T  *7« 
part  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  by  whom  he  was   after-  veruTand 
wards  recalled  from  hence,  and  fent  to   command  the  Prifcus 

Licinius. 
(131)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  39,  40.     (132)  Sueton,  in  Domic,  c.  loj 
(1  33)  Script.  Hift.  Aug,  vita  Hadrian,  p.  a*, 
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A.D.  117.  army  againft  the  Jews,  who  had  revolted  ( 134).     Severus 
O^VN^  feems  to  have  been  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  this 
province  by  Prifcus  Licinius,  who  had  alfo  been  employ- 
ed in  the  Jewifh  war  (135).     Thefe  are  the   only   two 
governors  of  Britain  of  whom  we  can  difcover  any  traces 
in  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  nor  do  we  know  any  parti- 
culars of  their  tranfadtions. 
A.  D.  iai.       Hadrian  was  certainly  one  of  the  wifeft,  moft  active 
Emperor      anc[   accomplished  princes  that  ever  filled  the  imperial 
arrives  in     tnrone  °*"  Rome.     He  viiited  in  perfon  all  the  provinces 
Britain.        of  his  prodigious  empire,  examining  into  the  civil  and 
military  affairs  of  each  of  them,  with  a  minutenefs  which 
is  hardly  credible.     When  this  illuftrious  infpector  arriv- 
ed in  Britain,  he  corrected  many  things  which  he  found 
out  of  order.     One   great  object:  which  Hadrian  had  in 
view  in  viiiting  the  feverai  provinces  of  his  empire,  was 
to  fortify  and  fecure  their  frontiers  againft  the  incurrlons 
of  enemies.     Where  the  natural  bulwarks  of  mountains, 
feas,  and  rivers,  were  wanting,  he  fubftituted   ditches, 
ivaliSj  and  ramparts.     Such  a  rampart  or  wall  of  earth 
he  raifed  in    Britain,  as  the  boundarv  of  the  Roman 
province,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tine  on  the  eaft, 
to  the  Solway  firth  on  the  weft,  near  the  track  where 
Agricoia  had  built  his  firft  chain  of  forts  (136).     Some 
imagine  that  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  this  rampart 
had  been  recovered  from  the  Romans  by  the  native  Bri- 
tons after  the  departure  of  Agricoia,  while  others  think 
it  was  now  voluntarily  {lighted  by  Hadrian.     But  which 
»  of  thefe  conjectures  is  moft  agreeable  to  truth,  it  is  im- 

possible to  determine  (137).  When  this  mighty  monarch 
rended  in  Britain,  litptir intending  thefe  works,  and  re- 
gulating the  affairs  of  this  province,  he  carried  on  a 
friendly  and  familiar  correfpondence  by  letters  in  verfe, 
with  a  poet  at  Rome,  named  Florus  :  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  a  fhort  fpecimen  below  •,  which  is  at  the 
fame  time  intended  as  an  evidence  of  the  condefcenfion, 
wit,    and  good-humour   of    this    great    prince   (138); 

How 

(134)  Xiphilin.  1.  69  p.  793-         (J35)  Camd.  Brit.  Introd.  p.  8r<. 
{156)  See  Appendix,  No.  9. 

(137)  Eutrop    1.  8.  c.   7.     Xiphilin.    J.  69,  p.  794.     Script,  Hift, 
Auguft.  vita  Hadrian,  p.  51.  57. 

(138;  Fiorus  to  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
Ego  nolo  Csfar  efTe, 
Ambuiare  per  ^ritannos, 
Scythicas  pati  pruinas* 

Tht 
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How  long  Hadrian  continued  in  Britain  we  are  no  where  A,  D.  iar. 
exprefsly  told  ;  but  only  that  his  departure  was  haftened  \*s~srsJ 
by  the  news  of  a  fedition  which  had  arifen  at  Alexan- 
dria (139). 

Lollius  Urbicus  was  governor  of  Britain  in  the  reifm  A.  D.  138. 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  adopted  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Ha-  {jj/8 
drian.  Though  this  excellent  emperor  was  more  ftudi- 
ous  of  preferving  than  enlarging  the  empire,  and  ruled 
with  great  mildnefs  j  there  were  fome  commotions  in 
Britain  in  his  time,  and  he  found  it  necefiary  to  enlarge 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  province  in  this  ifland,  in  or- 
der to  fecure  its  peace.  This  he  accomplished  by  his 
lieutenant  Lollius  Urbicus,  who  defeated  the  Maeatae  in 
feveral  engagements,  and  recovered  the  country  as  far 
as  the  ifthmus  between  the  firths -of  Forth  and  Clyde. 
In  order  to  fecure  his  conqueft,  and  to  keep  the  Caledoni« 
ans  at  a  greater  diftance,  Urbicus,  by  direction  of  the 
emperor,  raifed  another  ftrong  rampart,  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Hadrian,  between  thefe  two  firths,  along  the 
line  of  forts  which  had  been  formerly  built  there  by 
Agricola.  This  rampart,  with  its  ditch  and  forts,  was 
intended  for  the  outmoft  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire 
of  Britain  (140).  The  famous  paflage  of  Paufanias, 
which  hath  been  the  fubjecl  of  much  debate  amongfr.  our 
antiquaries  and  hiftorians,  very  probably  refers  to  the 
tranfaclion  which  is  above  related,  j?*  The  emperor 
"  (fays  that  author)  deprived  the  Brigantes  in  Britain  of 
"  much  of  their  lands,  becaufe  they  began  to  make  in- 
«  curiions  into  Genounia,  a  region  fubject  to  the  Ro- 
cl  mans  (141).''  The  plain  meaning  of  which  feems  to 
be,  that  the  Maeatse,  who  were  of  the  fame  race,  and 
were  often  called  by  the  fame  name  with  the  Brigantes, 
?.ffifted  by  fome  of  their  countrymen  within  the  wall   of 

The  emperor's  anfwer  to  the  post  Floras. 
Ego  nolo  Floras  efle, 
Ambulare  per  tabemas, 
Latitare  per  popinas, 
Culices  pad  rotundos — 

Script   Hift.  Auguft.  vita  Hadrian,  p.  73,  74. 

{139)  Id.  Ibid.  p.  54. 

(140)  Eutrop.  I.  8.  c.  8.     Script.  Hifo  Auguft,  fita  Ant.  Pii,  p.  132. 
Append.  No    9. 

(141)  Paufan.  Arcad.;p,273» 

Hadrian^ 
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A»  D.  13s.  Hadrian,    made    incurfions    into   Genounia  or  North 
KS^T\J  Wales  ;  For  which  infult  the  Romans  made  war  upon 
them,  and  having  defeated  them  in  feveral  engagements, 
deprived  them  of  the  fovereignty  of  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Phis. 
A.D.  i6r.       Antoninus  Pius  was  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  throne 
Calpurnius  ^y  his  adopted  fon  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  philofo- 
gr.co  3.     pker^  a  prjnce  0f  great  wifdomand  virtue.     The  Ro- 
man empire,  which  had  enjoyed  great  tranquillity  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  reigrii  in  the  beginning  bi 
this,  began  to  be  threatened  with  difturbances  in  many 
of  its  provinces.     Amongft  others,   the  Britons,  moft 
probably  the  Maeatae,    who  had  lately  been '■fubjecled 
snew  to  the  Roman  power,  difcovered  a  ftrong  tendency 
to  revolt.     To  prevent  Or  to  fupprefs  this,  Calpurnius 
Agricola-  was  fent  into  Britain  in  quality  of  lieutenant 
or  governor  ;    arid  he  feems  to  have  fucceeded  without 
much  difficulty,    as  we  hear   no  more   of  thefe  com- 
motions (142).  '-*•'        % 
A  D    80       ^ie  ^mPer^a^  throne  of  Rome,  which,  for  more  than 
Marcellus,'  eighty  years,   had  been  filled  by  great  and' good  princes, 
and  Perti-   was  now  again  difhonoured  by  a  vain,  lewd,  and  cruel 
nax,and      tyrant.     This  was   Comrnodus,  the  degenerate  and  un~ 
fuGceffiwdy  worthy  fon  of  Aurelius  Antoninus,    the   phiidfopher. 
governors    The  loofe,  diforderly,  and  oppreffive  government  of  this 
of  Britain,   prince  gave  occafion  to  many  wars,  none  of  which  was 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  Britain.     The  Caledonians^ 
having  broke  through  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Maeatse,  invaded  the  Roman  province. 
To  repel  this  invafion,  the  government  of  Britain  was 
beftowed  upon  Ulpius  Marcellus,  a  man  of  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  thofe  commonly  employed  by  rfiis 
emperor  \  perhaps  becaufe  thofe  profligate  wretches  who 
ufed  to  purchafe  provinces  with  no  other  view  but  to 
plunder  them,  declined  a  ilation  fo  full  of  danger  and 
difficulty.     Marcellus  was  brave,  abftemious,  and  inde^ 
fatigable,  and  having  firft  reftored  the-difcipline-of  the 
Roman  troops,  he  led  them  againft  the  enemy,  and  de- 
feated them  in  feveral  battles  (143).     But  this  fuccefs, 
which  was  fo  faiutary  to  the  Roman  province,   had  like 

(14a)  Script.  Hift.  Aug.  vita  Antonin.  Philof.  p„  i6o0 
(143)  Xiphilin.  ex  Dions,  in  Commod0 
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to  have  been  fatal  to  Marcellus  by  exciting  the  jealoufy  A.  D.  iSo. 
of  his  unworthy  matter  \    and  he  thought  himlelf  happy  W^v^1 
that  he  efcaped   with  the  lofs  of  his  government  (144 
The  immediate  fucceflbrs   of  Marcellus  are  not  namcvi, 
but  they  were  fo  unworthy  of  their  ftation,   and  fo  dii- 
agreeable  to  the  army,  that  they  were  much  enraged 
againft  Perennius.  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  lent  a  deputation  of  fifteen  hundred  of 
their  number  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  him  to  the  em- 
peror, for  giving  them  fuch  contemptible  commanders. 
Perennius     was     put    into     their      hands,    and     they 
(hewed  him  no  mercy,  but  firft  fcourged,  and  then  be- 
headed him.     To  extinguish  th*£  fpirit  of  mutiny  which 
ftili  reigned  in  the  army,  even  after  this  Sacrifice,  Per- 
tinax  was  fent  over  to  command  in  Britain.     That  ex- 
cellent   perfon,    who  was    afterwards    emperor,    found 
great  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  this  commiflion,  and 
was  often  in  great  danger  of  loling  his  life,  in  Suppreflmg 
the  tumults  of  the  foldiers.     At  length  however  he  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  having  brought  the  army  into  tolerable  or- 
der and  difcipline,  he  was  recalled,  at  his  own  earned 
.reaueif  (145).     Pertinax  was  probably  fucceeded  in  the 
government  of  Britain  by  Clodius   Albinus,  who,  it  is 
certain,  commanded   in  this  ifland  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  and  during  the  fhort  reigns  of 
his  two  fucceflbrs.     Commodus  was  indeed  fo  much  of- 
fended with  Albinus,   for  a  fpeech  which  he  made  to  the 
army  in  Br:fain,  on  receiving  a  premature  report  of  that 
emperor's  de^th,  that  he  appointed  Junius  Seyerus  to 
fucceed  him  (146).     But   Commodus  was  actually  flain 
lb   foon  after,  that  Junius  neyer   got  ppflefljon  of  his 
government. 

Pertinax,  who  had  a  few  years  before  commanded  in  £.  p.  193c 
Britain,  fucceeded  Commodus  5  but  was  allowed  to  reign  and  juiia„ 
only  three  months  and  three  days,  being  then  murdered  nUs  em- 
by  the  Praetorian  foldiers,  whofe  licentioufnefs  he  de-Perors« 
ligned  to  reform.     He  was  a  prince  worthy  of  a  better 
fate  and  better  times.     The  imperial  diadem  was  now 
expofed  to  fale  by  the  murderers  of  the  lafl  poiTefTor,  and 

(144)  Xiphilin„   ex   Diqne,  in   Commo&r    Script,  Hift,  Aug.  vita 
Commod.  p.  2,75. 

(145)  Script.  Hift.  Ang.  vita  Commod  p.  301. 
^146)  Id.  Ibid,  p.  4na,  403, 

■  1  waq 
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A.  D.  193.  was  purchafed  by  one  Didius  Julianus,    who   wore  it 
U^*>J  without  dignity  only  two  months  and  ten  days,   being 
then  put  to  death  by  the  fame  Praetorian  troops.     Thefe 
two  fhort  tumultuary  reigns  afford  no  materials  for  the 
liiftory  of  Britain  (147).     All  things  were  kept  in  pro- 
found tranquillity  in  this   ifland,    by  Clodius    Albinus, 
who  feeing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  great  province,  and 
gallant  army,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved,  began  to 
entertain  more   ambitious  views,    which  he  afterwards 
difcovered. 
A:  P*  T94«      Septimius   Severus   being  declared   emperor  by   the 
affumesthe  armies  in  Spain  and  Germany,  and  Pefcennius  Niger  by 
purple  in     thofe  in  the  eaft,  prepared  to  difpute  the  prize.    Severus, 
Britain.       -^^o  was    the    beft  politician,    as    well  as  the   greateft 
general,  dreading  a  fecond  competitor  in  Albinus  gover- 
nor of  Britain,   declared  him  Csefar,  and  flattered  him 
with  the  hopes  of  a  higher  title,  in  order  to  keep  him 
quiet,  till  he  had  finiihed  the  difpute  with  Niger.     This 
policy  had  the  defired  effect     Albinus  remained  quiet 
till  fome  time  after  the  death  of  Niger,  when  finding 
himfelf  difappointed  in  his  hopes    of  being  admitted   a 
partner  in  the  empire,  he  aflumed  the -purple -in  Britain, 
and  having  Pcrengthened  his  army  with  the  flower  of  the 
Britifh  youth,  tranfported  them  to    the   continent,  to 
difpute  the  empire  of  the  world  with  Severus.  At  length, 
A.  D.  197.  thefe  two  competitors  met,  February  19th  this  year,  in 
a  plain  near  Lyons,  where  a  bloody  and  deciflve  battle 
was  fought,    in  which  Albinus  being   defeated,  killed 
himfelf,    and   left  Severus  fole  matter   of  the   Roman 
empire  (148). 
A.  D.  198.      During  thefe  tranfaclions  on  the  continent,  this  ifland 
Virius  Lu-  became  a  fcene  of  great  confufion.     The  Maeatae  and 
*>a$»  Caledoniansj  obferving  the  defencelefs  ftate  of  the  Roman 

province,  made  mcurfions  into  it,  and  fpread  defolation 
wherever  they  came.  As  loon  as  Severus  received  the 
news  of  this,  he  fent  Virius  Lupus  with  a  body  of  troops 
to  take  pofTefiion  of  Britain,  and  repel  thefe  invaders  of 
the  province.  Lupus  not  finding  himfelf  able  to  accom- 
-piifh  this  by  force, '  prevailed  upon  the  plunderers  to  re- 

(M7)  Xiphilin.  ex  Dfone,   in  Pertinax.     Script.   Hift.  Aug.  vita 
Pert.  p.  303. 

(148)  Kerodian.  1,  3.  c.  ioyzit  22.    AureJ,  Vi5tort  inSeptim. 
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tire,  by  purchafing  their  prifoners  from  them  with  a  fum  a.  D.  19$. 
of  money  (149).  This  was  not  the  way  to  put  an  end  to  <-,n-,-.»^ 
their  incuriions.  They  were  renewed  with  greater 
violence,  from  time  to  time,  for  feveral  years  :  till  the 
governor  of  Britain  (probably  Lupus)  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror, entreating  him  either  to  fend  over  a  much  larger 
body  of  troops,  or  to  come  over  in  perfon  to  quell 
thefe  disturbances,  and  reftore  the  tranquility  of  the 
province  (150). 

Though  the  emperor  Severus  was  old  and  very  infirm  A.  D.  207. 
when  he  received  thefe  letters,  he  immediately  refolved  The  e"a" 

,.  .  r       -  t-i   •     •  n^        i  •     1      peror  Se- 

upon  an  expedition  m  perl  on  into  Britain.  1  o  this  he  veru3  ar_ 
was  prompted  by  his  love  of  military  glory,  and  his  de-  rives  in 
fire  of  keeping  his  foldiers  in  action,  and  of  refcuing  his  Bntain< 
two  fons  from  the  pleafures  and  debaucheries  of  Rome, 
in  which  they  were  deeply  plunged.  Having  fettled  his 
affairs  on  the  continent,  he  left  the  city,  and  purfuing 
his  journey  with  great  eagernefs,  arrived  in  Britain,  ac- 
companied by, his  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta.  The  news 
of  his  arrival,  and  of  his  mighty  preparations  of  alt 
kinds  for  an  invafion  of  their  country,  greatly  alarmed 
the  Maeatse  and  Caledonians,  and  induced  them  to 
fend  ambaffadors  to  promife  fubmiffion,  and  to  fue  for 
peace.  But  Severus,  unwilling  to  lofe  the  fruit  of  the 
toils  and  expences  which  he  had  been  at,  and  the  glory 
which  he  expected  to  gain  in  the  war,  difmiffed  the  am- 
baffadors without  any  fatisfa&ory  anfwer  ;  and  foon 
after  began  his  march  northward,  at  the  head  of  a  very- 
great  army.  He  left  his  youngeft  fon  Geta  behind  him 
to  govern  the  Roman  province  in  South-Britain,  with  a 
council  to  affift  him,  and  carried  the  eldeft  along  with 
him  into  the  north.  After  the  imperial  army  had  paffed 
the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  they  met.  with  many  difficulties  and 
dangers.  The  enemy,  too  weak  to  encounter  them  in 
open  field,  in  pitched  battles,  haraffed  them  with  con- 
tinual ikirmifhes,  and  decoyed  them  into  many  am- 
bufhes.  But  their  greatefl  difficulties  arofe  from  the 
nature  and  ftate  of  the  country,  which  being  in  many 
places  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  in  others  abound- 
ing in  fteep  mountains,  deep  marine?,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
rendered  their  progrefs  very  flow  and  dangerous.     To 

(149)  Xlphilin,  esDione,  in  Sever.        (150)  Herodian.  1.  3.  c.  46. 
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A.  D.  207.  furmount  thefe  difficulties,  the  emperor  employed  one 
twy*v"Nj  part  of  his  army  in  cutting  down  woods,  draining  lakes 
and  marines,  making  roads,  and  cafting  bridges  over 
rivers,  while  the  other  defended  the  labourers  from  the 
enemy.  By  thefe  means  he  at  length  penetrated  into 
the  very  heart  of  Caledonia,  and  ftruck  fuch  terror  in- 
to its  inhabitants,  that  they  renewed  their  fupplications_ 
far  peace,  which  was  at  laft  granted  them,  on  condition 
of  relinquifhing  a  part  of  their  country,  and  delivering 
up  their  arms.  The  invincible  refolution  of  the  aged 
emperor  in  this  expedition  is  the  more  worthy  of  our 
admiration — that  he  was,  during  the  greater!:  part  of  it, 
fo  much  afHicled  with  the  gout,  as  to  be  unable  to  ride, 
and  was  carried  in  a  litter — that  he  was  in  continual 
•  danger  of  his  life  by  the  machinations  of  his  unnatural 
Ion  Garacalla — and  that  he  beheld  his  troops  linking  in 
fuch  multitudes  under  their  fatigues,  or  falling  by  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  In  this  expedition  (if  we  may 
believe  a  cotemporary  hiftorian)  he  loft  no  fewer  than 
fifty  thoufand  men.  But  nothing  could  make  him  de- 
fift  from  his  enterprife,  till  he  had  brought  it  to  an 
honourable  conclusion  (151). 
A.  D.  2.09.  Severus,  having  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Cale- 
Severus  '  donians,  conducted  his  army  back  into  the  north  parts 
builds  his  0f  tjie  Roman  province.  Being  n,ow  at  leifure,  and  ob- 
Brkain.  ferving  that  Hadrian's  rampart  of  earth  was  but  a  flender 
fecurity  to  the  province,  againft  the  incurflons  of  the 
more  northern  Britons,  he  determined  to  erecl:  a  more 
fubftantial  barrier.  With  thjis  view,  he  employed  his 
troops,  for  about  two  years,  in  building  a  ftupendous 
wall  of  folid  ftone,  twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  feet 
thick,  ftrengthened  with  many  towers,  catties,  and 
ftations  at  convenient  diftances,  and  accompanied  with 
i  ditch  and  military  way  (152).  This  prodigious  wall 
be  veitiges  of  which  are  ftill  vifible  in  ieveral  places) 
was  built  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  Hadrian,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  paces  further  to  the  north,  and  from  the 
eaft  ccaft  near  Tinmouth,  to  the  Solway  firth,  at  Boul- 
reis,  on  the  weft  coaft  (153). 

T'j)  Herodian.  I.  5.  c  46,     Xiphilln.  e>:  Dlone,  in  Sever. 
(15a)  .Sp.irt'an.  vita  Severi.     Eutrop.    Oroilus,  ].  7.  c.  11. 
v [15 3)  See  append.  No.  9. 
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Severus  being  now  almoft  worn  out  with  age,  iniir-  A-  D-  21°° 
mities,  and  toils,  retired  to  York,  iif  hopes  of  enjoying  ^^^ 
fome  repofe  and  comfort  as   the  fruit  of  fo  many  vie-  unnappy. 
tories,   by  which  he  had  quelled  all  the  commotions  of 
the  empire,  and  reftored  univerfal  peace  (154).     But  he 
was   difappointed  in  thefe  hopes,  arid  the  laft  year  of 
his  life  was  very  uncomfortable   and  unhappy.      This 
was  partly  owing  to  the  increafe  of  his  bodily  infirmities, 
and  partly  to  the  vices   and  mutual  enmity  of  his  fons, 
and  their  impatient  longing  for  his  death ,  to  which  he 
was  no  ilranger.     The  public  affairs  of  Britain  took  alfo 
an  unfavourable  and  vexatious  turn,  which  added  to  his 
chagririo  '  For  the  Maeafce'  and    Caledonians,  being  in- 
formed' of  the  declining  ftate  of  the  emperor's  health, 
and  the  diftracted  condition  of  his  family,  renewed  the 
War,  in  hopes  of  recovering  that  part  of  their  country 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  reiign.     The  aged  em- 
peror, become 'peevifh  by   his  fufferings,  flew  into  the 
:  moft  violent  rage  at  the  news  of  this  revolt,  and  gave 
orders  to  exterminate  thefe  two  nations,  without  fparing 
the  very  infants  in  their  mothers  womb  (155). 
'     But  Severus  being  no  longer  able  to  appear  at  the  A   D 
Jiead  of  his   troops  to  execute  his  own  defigns,   thefe  The  em- 
cruel  orders  were  not  obeyed.     For  his  eldeft  fon  Cara-per°r  Se- 

calla,    whom  he  appointed  to  command  the   army  inve™s.;1?' 
....  1.  •  •    n       1       r  1  •  i  i  in  Britain, 

this  expedition,  mitead  or  attacking  the  enemy,   bent 

his  whole  endeavours  to  corrupt  his  foldiers,  and  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  declare  him  fole  emperor,  after  his 
father's   death,  to  the  exclulion  of  his  brother  Geta. 
Nay,  that  unnatural  fon,  it  is  faid,  did  not  abftain  from 
perfuading  the   phyficians    and  attendants  of  his  aged 
and  languifhing  parent,  to  put  an    end  to  his  life,  by 
fome  violent  means.  '  But  nature  prevented  this  crime, 
and  the  wretched  emperor  expired^ '  at  York,  February 
the  4th,  A.  D.  211,    not  fo  much  of  his  bodily  infir- 
mities, as  of  a  broken  heart.     In  his  laft  moments,  he 
appointed  his    two  fons  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs  in  the 
empire ;  recommending  them  both  in  the  moft  earneft 
and  affectionate  manner  to  his   furrounding  friends.    As 
foon  as  Caracalla  received  the  long  expected  and  earneft- 

(154)  Spartian.  Script.  Hift    Aug,  p.  364. 
(*55)  X'phjlin.exDiooe,  in  Sever. 
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A.  D.  uuly  defired  news  of  his  father's  death,  he  concluded  a 
V>nrO  peace  with  the  Maeatss  and  Caledonians,  and  marched 
his  army  fouthward,  to  take  poiTeflion  o£  the  empire, 
which,  to  his  unfpeakable  regret,  he  was  obliged  to 
fhare  for  fome  time  with  his  brother  Geta.  The  two 
young  emperors  did  not  continue  long  in  Britain,  but 
made  all  poffible  hafte  to  Rome,  to  enjoy  the  ho- 
nours and  pieafures  of  that  great  capital  of  the  Roman 
world  (56). 

A.  D.  in  After  the  departure  of  thefe  emperors,  the  Roman 
to  184,    kxftorians  take  very  little  notice  of  the  affairs  of  Britain 

th^hHlory  ^or  mor€  tnan  Seventy  years.     This  long  filence  of  thefe 

of  Britain,  writers  probably  proceeded  from  the  great  tranquillity 
which  this  ifland  enjoyed  in  this  period  j  and  that 
tranquillity  Teems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  concurrence 
of  the  following  caufes.  All  the  Britifh  nations  to  the 
fouth  of  Severus's  wall  had  now  quietly  fubmitted  to 
the  Roman  government,  and  had  laid  afide  all  thoughts 
of  revolting  :  and  the  authority  of  the  Romans  had  put 
an  end  to  the  wars  of  thefe  nations  againft  one  another. 
Thefe  two  circumftances  fecured  the  internal  quiet  of 
South  Britain.  The  emperors  of  thefe  times,  being 
either  unwarlike,  or  employed  at  a  great  diftance,  con- 
tented themfelves  with  the  peaceable  poiTeflion  of  their 
large  and  flourishing  province  in  the  fouth  of  Britain, 
and  gave  no  disturbance  to  the  British  nations  in  the 
north.  Thefe  nations,  thinking  themfelves  very  hap- 
py, in  being  allowed  to  enjoy  their  woods  and  moun- 
tains unmolefted,  and  looking  upon  the  wall  of  Severus, 
with  its  turrets,  forts,  and  cafiles,  as  impregnable, 
made  no  attempts  to  break  through  it  for  many  years. 
By  this  means,  this  ifland  now  enjoyed  a  longer  peace 
than  in  any  former  or  later  period  of  its  hiftory,  and 
thereby  happily  efcaped  the  attention  of  thofe  writers, 
who  are  almoft  wholly  employed  in  delcribing  fcenes 
of  blood  and  Slaughter.  It  is  impoffible  to  fill  up  this 
chafm  which  is  left  in  the  hiftory  of  our  country  by 
the  Roman  hiftorians,  from  any  other  quarter.  A  few 
unconnected,  unimportant  particulars,  as  the  names 
of  fome  of  the  governors  of  Britain  in  this  period,  &c. 

(156)  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione,  in  Sever/;:  Herodi  an.  I.  4.  c.  49,  5©,  51. 

might 
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might   be  collected   from  infcriptions  (157);   but  theyA.  D.  211. 
could  give  the   reader  little   or   no  fatisfaction.     It  is     to  284- 
alfo  imagined  that  .Tome   of  the  thirty  tyrants,  as  they  v*>rv>s*, 
are  commonly  called,  who  difturbed  the  empire  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,    from  A.   D.   259   to  A.  D.  268, 
acted    their    part  in    Britain  •,     becaufe    fome    of    the 
coins   of  five  or  fix   of  them  have  been  found  in  the 
ifland  (158).     If  they   did  fo,  it  is    probable,  that  the 
part  they  acted  was  not  very  illuftrious,  as  It  hath  not 
found  a  place  in  hiftory. 

In  this  year  Dioclefian  afcended  the  imperial  throne,  a.  d  284. 
into  which  he  foon  after  admitted  Maximianus  Hercu- Caraufius 
iius,  as  his  partner  in  the  toils  and  honours  of  that  exalt-  affume*  the 
ed  flation.  Nor  was  it  long  before  thefe  two  empe-  Britain, 
rors,  finding  themfelves  unable  to  defend  all  the  provin- 
ces of  their  prodigious  empire,  made  choice  of  two 
Csefars,  Galerius  Maximianus,  and  Conftantius  Chlorus. 
While  thefe  four  great  princes  governed  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  feas  and  coafts  of  Gaul  and  Britain  began  to  be 
infefted  by  new  enemies.  Thefe  were  the  Franks  and 
Saxons,  two  nations  who  afterwards  made  an  illuftrious 
figure  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe.  At  this  time  they  acted 
chiefly  as  pirates,  feizing  fuch  rnerchant-lhips  as  they  were 
able  to  mafter,and  making  fhort  defcents  on  the  coafts  for 
the  fake  of  plunder.  Agaihft  thefe  new  enemies,  who 
became  daily  more  formidable  by  their  ferocity  and  va- 
lour, the  emperors  prepared  a  very  powerful  fleet,  in  the 
harbour  of  Boulogne,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Caraufius,  an  officer  of  great  courage  and  experience, 
efpecially  in  fea-affairs.  If  Caraufius  had  been  as  faithful 
as  he  was  capable,  this  would  have  been  a  very  happy 
choice.  But  it  foon  appeared,  that  he  had  felfiih  and 
ambitious  defigns  in  view,  and  ftudied  more  to  enrich 
himfelf,  than  to  execute  his  commifTIon.  For  it  was 
Obferved,  that  he  never  attacked  the  pirates  as  they  were 
outwardbound,  but  waited  their  return  with  their  prizes, 
which  he  feized  and  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe,  inftead 
of  reftoring  them  to  the  original  proprietors,  or  account- 
ing for  them  to  the  imperial  treamry.  The  emperor 
Maximianus,  being  greatly  alarmed  at  this  proceeding, 

(157)  Horfley  Brit. Rom.  p.  aSq,  290.  276, 

(158)  Speed's  Chron.  p.146. 
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A.  D.  a?4.  gave  orders  to  have  him  privately  put  to  death.  But 
^s/VV  Caraulius  efcaped  this  danger  ;  and  having  engaged  the 
fleet  under  his  command  to  follow  his  fortunes,  he  failed 
in  to  Britain,  and  there  afliimed  the  purple.  The  army 
here,  both  legionaries  and  auxiliaries,  loon  after  imitated 
the  example  of  the  fleet,  and  declared  for  him  :  by 
which  means,  he  became  no  contemptible  pretender 
to  the    imperial  diadem  j  being  abfolute  matter  of  the 

narrow   Teas- of   all    the   Roman    dominions   in   this 

hland and  of  fome  important  places   on  the  continent. 

He  took  alfo  the  moft  effectual  meafures  to  prefer ve  his 
acquiiitions,  by  making  an  alliance  with  the  Franks  and 
Saxons,  and  taking  many  of  them  into  his  fleet  and. 
army.  The  emperor  Maximianus,  being  engaged  in 
other  wars,  and  not  having  a  fleet  equal  to  that  of 
Caraulius,  thought  it  moll  prudent  to  make  peace  with 
him,  by  granting  him  the  title  of  emperor,  with  the 
government  of  Britain,  and  of  a  few  ports  on  the  conti- 
nent 5  all  which  he,  enjoyed  in  great  tranquillity  for  feve- 
ral  years.  In  this  interval  it  feems  probable,  that  he  en- 
larged the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain,  by 
iubduingthe  Maeatae  ;  fince  we  are  told,  that  he- repair- 
ed the  wall  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  by  adding  to 
it  kven  caftles,  and  fome  other  works  (159). 

In  the  divifion  of  the  empire  this  year,  between  the 
Caraufius  '  two  emperors,  Dioclefian  and  Maximianus,  and  their 
flain.  two  Casfars,  Conltantius  and  Galerius,  all  the  provinces 

beyond  the  Alps  weftward  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Conftan* 
tius  Caefar ;  who  immediately  refolved  to  attempt  the 
recovery. of  Britain,  one  of  thefe  provinces,  out  of  the 
hands  of  Caraulius.  For  though  Maximianus  had  been 
conftrained,  by  the  neceflity  of  his  affairs,  to  make 
peace  with  that  adventurer,  yet  he  was  ftiil  confidered 
as  an  ufurper,  by  the  other  fovereigns  of  the  empire. 
Conftantius  began  this  war  by  beiieging  Boulogne,  both 
by  fea  and  land.  This  being  one  of  the  beft  harbours, 
and  ftrongeft  places  belonging  to  Caraufius  on  the  con- 
tinent, he  made  great  efforts  for  its  relief.  But  as  he 
was  not  able  to  break  through  a  ftrong  bank  of  ftone, 

with  which  Conftantius  had  blocked  up  the  port,  he  was 

«». 

(159)  Aurel.  Vi&or.   Eutrop.  1.  9.  c.  u,   23.     Eumen.  Panegyr. 
Sc  a-     .rjitiq.  Rutup.  p.  65.     Nennii  Hill   Brit,  c  so. 
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obliged  to  defift,  and  fuffer  it  to  be  taken.     The   impe-  A%  D.  2g2. 
rial  fleet  not  being  yet  fufficiently  ftrong  to  undertake  the  v^w^ 
invafion  of  Britain,  Conftantius  gave  orders  for  building 
fhips  in  the  feveral  ports  of  Gaul  *,  and  in  the  mean  time 
he  employed    his   army  in  reducing   fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  who  had  revolted.     Caraufius   applied 
himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  prepare  every  thing  ne- 
ceiTary  for  refilling  the  threatened  invafion.     But  while  A^  D 
he  was  thus  engaged,  he  was  treacheroufly  murdered  at 
York,  by  Alectus,  one  of  his  chief  officers  and  confi- 
dents ;  who  immediately   aiTumed  the  purple,  and  the 
government   of  Britain/  which  he  enjoyed  about  three 
years  without  moleftation  (160). 

All  things  being  now  prepared  for  the  expedition  into  A.D.^96. 
Britain,  Conftantius  divided  his  fleet  and  army  into  two,  Conftantius 
m  order  to  diffract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  by  mak-  ;grita;ni 
ing  a  del  cent  upon  two  different  parts  of  the  coaft  at  the 
fame  time.     He  gave  the  command  of  one  of  thefe  divi- 
sions   to    Afclepiodotus,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  an 
officer  of  great  courage  and  conduct ;  and  led  the  other 
in  perfon.     The  fquadron  commanded  by  Afclepiodotus, 
having  happily  efcaped  the  fleet  of  Alee"ius  near  the  Ifle 
of  Wight,  by  the  favour  of  a  great  fog,  landed  without 
oppofition  on  the  neighbouring  coaft  of  Britain.     As  foors 
as  Afclepiodotus  had  difembarked  his  troops,  he  fet  fire 
to  his  fhips,  that  they  might  not  fall  into    the  hands   of 
the  enemy,  and  that  his  own  men  might  have  no  hopes 
but  in  victory.     Alectus  no  fooner  heard  of  the  landing 
of  this  army,  than  he  marched  in  a  very  hafty  and   tu- 
multuary manner  to  attack  them,  leaving  that  part  of 
the  coaft  where  he  had  encamped  before  quite  defencelefs. 
This  gave  an  opportunity  to  Conftantius,  who   arrived 
there  foon   after  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  fleet,  to 
land  his  troops  without  the  leaft  reiiftance,  and  to  march 
immediately  to  join  the  other  divifion  of  his  army.     But 
he  received  the  agreeable  news  by  the  way,  that   Alectus 
was  flain,  and  his  army  routed  and  difperfed  by  Afcle- 
piodotus and  the  troops  under  his  command.     The  dan- 
ger, however,  was  not   yet  quite  over,  nor  the  victory 
complete.     For  a  great  body  of  Franks  and  Saxons,  of 
which  the  army  of  Alectus  had  chiefly  confifted,  Raving 

(i6q)  Eomen.  Faacgyr,  S.    Nennii  Rift.  Brit,  c,  19. 
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A.  D.  296.  efcaped  from  the  battle,  entered  London  and  began  to 
^"V— '  plunder  it,  in  hopes  of  making  their  efcape  by  fea,  after 
having  enriched  themfelyes  with  the  fpoils  of  that  great 
city.     But  the  fame  felicity  which  had  attended  Conftan- 
tius  in  the  whole  of  this  expedition  appeared  again  on 
this  occafion.     For  a  part  of  his  fleet  and   army,  which 
had  been  feparated  from  him  in  the  fog,  having  entered 
the  Thames,  arrived  at  London  in  that  critical  moment, 
and  falling  upon  the  plunderers,  made  a  great  Slaughter 
of  them,  and    preferved  the  city   from  ruin.     By  this 
feries  of    happy  events,    Britain  was  reunited  to    the 
Roman  empire,  after  it  had  been  difmembered  from  it 
more  than  ten   years  ;  the  feas  were  cleared    of  pirates, 
and  the  freedom  of  navigation  reftored.     Thefe  events 
were  no  lefs  agreeable  to  the  Britons  than  to  the  Romans  5 
and  Conftantius,  who  was  a  great  and  good  prince,  was 
received  by  them  rather   as  a   deliverer,  and  guardian 
angel,  than  a  conqueror  (161). 
A.  T>.  105.       The  two  emperors,  Dioelefian  and  Maximianus,  being 
Refignation  fatiated  with  the  honours,  and   wearied  with  the    toils 
ofDioclefi-  and  cares  of  empire,  took  the  lingular  refolution  of  re- 
xhnianus  "  ^8nm§  tneif  authority,  and  retiring  into  a  private  ftation. 
This  refolution  they  executed  on  the  firft  day   of  May 
this  year,  and  their  two  Csefars,  Conftantius  and   Gale- 
rius,  were  declared  emperors..    In   the  divifion  of  the 
empire  between  thefe  two  "princes,  the  weftern  provinces 
fell  to  the  {hare  of  Conftantius,  who  reftded  in  Britain, 
and  had  fome  difputes  with  the  Caledonians,  of  which 
we  know  no  particulars,  but  that  he  reduced  them  to  me 
for  peace.     This  excellent  prince  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
imperial  dignity,  but  falling  fick  at  York,  on  his  return 
from  his  Caledonian  expedition,  he  died  there  July  25th, 
A.  D.  306  ;  having   in  his  laft  moments    declared  his 
iiluitrious  fon  his  heir  and  fucceflbr  in  the  empire  (162). 

Conftantine  the  Great  was  the  fon  of  the  empe- 
ror Conftantius  by  his  fir  ft  wife  Helena,  a  princefs  great- 
ly celebrated  for  her  piety  and  virtue.  Many  of  our 
ancient,  and  fome  of  our  modern  hiftorians  affirm  posi- 
tively, that  this  illuftrious  princefs  was  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, and  the  daughter  of  a  Britifn  king  named  Coil  ; 

(161)  Eutrop.  1.  9.  c,22#     Eumeu.  Panegyr.  8. 

(162)  tutrop.  xo,  c,  1.     Aurel.  Vi<S.  in  Couftajmno. 
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and  not  a  few  of  them  are  equally  pofitive,  that  her  a.  D.  306. 
illuftrious  fon  was  alfo  born  in  this  ifland  (163).  Both  ^v>J 
thefe  fa&s  may  be  true,  but  it  muft  be  confened,  that 
neither  of  them  is  fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  any 
cotemporary  writer.  It  is  more  certain  that  Conftantine 
the  Great  began  his  aufpicious  reign  at  York,  where  he  ' 
was  prefent  at  his  father's  death,  and  where  he 
was  immediately  after  faluted  emperor,  with  the  greater^ 
and  moft  univerfal  joy  (164).  It  is  more  probably  to  his 
acceffion  to  empire,  than  to  his  birth,  that  the  following 
exclamation  of  his  panegyrift  refers :  "  O  fortunate 
"  Britain !  more  happy  than  all  other  lands,  for  thou 
«  haft  firft  beheld  Conftantine  Csefar(i65)  !"  The  new 
emperor  ftaid  fome  time  in  Britain,  to  pay  the  laft  ho- 
nours to  his  father's  afhes,  to  finifh  the  remains  of  the 
war  with  the  Maeata?  and  Caledonians  (who  about  thjs' 
time  began  to  be  called  by  the  new  names  of  Picts  and 
Scots),  and  to  fettle  the  peace  of  this  ifland  on  a  folid 
bafis.  Having  accomplished  thefe  defigns,  and  having 
recruited  his  army  with  a  great  number  of  Britifh  youth, 
by  whom  he  was  much  beloved,  he  departed  to  the  con 
tinent,  to  reduce  the  Franks,  who  had  revolted,  and  to 
difpute  the  empire  with  Maxentius,  the  fon  of  the  abdi- 
cated emperor  Maximianus,  who  had  aflumed  the  purple 
at  Rome  (166),  One  of  our  greateft  antiquaries,  and 
beft  hiftorians,  is  of  opinion,  that  Conftantine  the  Great 
returned  again  into  Britain  fome  years  after  his  firft  de- 
parture, and  that  it  was  then  he  fubdued  the  nations  in 
the  north  parts  of  this  ifland  (167).  But  of  this  there 
is  not  fufficient  evidence ;  and  the  fhort  hint  in  Eufebius, 
on  which  that  writer  founds  his  opinion,  moft  probably 
refers  to  what  Conftantine  performed  here,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  (168).  For  this  ifland  feems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace  from  that  time  to  the  death  of 
this   great  prince,  which   happened  May    22dt  A.  D* 

337-  .  n 

Conftantine  the  Great  was  fucceeded  by  his  three  fpns,  £•  *:•  337- 

Conftantine,  Conftans,  and  Conftantius ;  among  whom  t;ne  loa- 
the provinces  of  the  empire  were  divided.     Conftantine,  ftans,  and 

Conftan- 
(163)  Vide  Ufler.  de  primord.  Ecclef.  Brie.  c.  8.  this,  cm- 

(164}  Eutrop.  1. 10.  c.  1 1.     Aurel.  Vidlor.  in  Conftantino,  per«rs. 

(165)  Enmen.  Panegyr  9. 

(166)  Eufeb.  Pancgyr.  10.     La&ant.  c.  »6. 
(67)   Camb.  Brit, p.  98. 

«  ( '68)  Eufcb.  de  vita  Cocftant.  1.  a.  c.  ro. 
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A.  D.  337=  the  eldeft  of  thefe  princes,  who  had   Gaul,  Spain,  Bri- 
v^/*vxJ  tain,  and  part  of  Germany,  was  never  contented  with 
his  fhare  of  his  father's  dominions,  which  he  thought  in- 
ferior to  that  of  either  of  his  brothers.     After   feveral 
fruitlefs  complaints  and  negociations,  he  at  laft  had  re- 
courfe  to  ams,  and  invading  the  territories  of  his  brother 
n  -a  -       Conftans,  fell   into  an  ambufh  near  Aquileia,  and  was 
tineflain.     cut  in  pieces,  with  the  greateit  part  or  his  army,  m  the 

fpring  of  the  year  340(169). 
A.  D.  343.      His  brother  being   thus  flain,  Conftans  Seized  all  his 
Conftans     dominions,  and  became  fole  matter  of  the  weftern  em- 
tain?    ""    P*re*     This  emperor  having  eftablifhed  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  all  his  provinces  on  the  continent,  impofed  an 
extraordinary  tax  upon  his  fubjects,    prepared   a  great 
fleet,  and  vifited  his  Britifh  dominions  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  in  order  to  chaftife  the  Scots  and  Picls,  for 
their  attempts  upon  the  Roman  province.     The  particu- 
lars of  this  expedition  are  loft   with  the  firft  part  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus's  hiftory,  in  which  they  were  re- 
corded.    If  we  could  depend  on   the  teftimony  of  his 
medals,  we  fhould  be  led  to  believe,  that  Conftans  had 
ilaughtered  great  multitudes  of  the  enemy  on  this  occa- 
iion^    But  medals  were  by  this*  time  become  great  flat- 
terers, and  made  a  mighty  matter  of  every  trifling  advan- 
tage (170).     Firmicus,  who  feems  difpofed  to  magnify 
this  exploit  of  the  emperor  as  much  as   poffible,  fays 
nothing  of  his  victories,  but  celebrates,  in  a  very  high 
ftrain,  his  courage  in  paffing  the  fea  in  winter,  and  ter- 
rifying the  Britons  by  his  arrival  at  that  feafon  of  the 
year  (171).     Libanius   even   aiTerts,  that  there  was  no 
war  in  Britain  at  this  time  that  required  the  prefence  of 
the  emperor  (172). 
A.  D.  350.       Conftans,  after   his  return  to   the  continent,  by  ne- 
Magnen-     gle&ing  his  affairs,  and  purfuing  his  pleafures  with  too 
thTempire.  tnuc^i  eagernefs,  ruined  his   health,  and  loft  both  the 
efteem  and  affection  of  the  army,  and  of  his  other  ftuV 
jecls.      This  encouraged  fome  of  his  chief  officers  to 
confpire  his  deftruclion,  and  to  fet  up  Magnentius,  one 

(169}  Entrop.  1.  10.  c.  5. 

(170)  Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  20.  c.  1.    Du  Cange  de  infer,  scvi  num. 
c.  j.3. 

(17s)  Firmlc.  de  error,  prof,  relig.  c,  29.        (17*)  Llbam  Orat.  3. 
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of  their  awn  number,  in  his  room.  This  defign  was  A.  D.  350* 
executed  in  the  city  of  Autun,  on  the  18th  of  January  V^WJ 
this  year,  amidft  the  feftivity  of  a  great  entertainment, 
at  which  Magnentrus  fuddenly  appearing  arrayed  in  pur- 
ple, was  faluted  emperor,  firft  by  the  officers,  then  by 
the  foldiers,  and  at  laft  by  the  people.  The  unhappy 
Conftans,  who  was  then  at  fome  diftance,  engaged  in  a 
party  of  pleafure,  having  received  intelligence  of  this 
revolution,  attempted  to  fave  his  life,  by  flying  towards 
Spain  ;  but  being  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  was  over- 
taken and  put  to  death  at  EIr\a  in  Roufiilon  (173). 
Britain,  and  all  the  other  provinces  on  this  fide  the  Alps, 
immediately  fubmitted  to  the  ufurper,  and  Italy  foon  af- 
ter followed  their  example. 

Conftantius,  emperor  of  the  eaft,  the  youngeft  and  a.  D.  353. 
only  furviving  fon  of  Conftantine   the  Great,  so  fboner  Conftan- 

received  the  news  of  this  unexpected  revolution,  thanhecius  °^ 

r  .  emperor, 

laid  afide  all  his  other  defigns,  and  made  great  preparati- 
ons for  revenging  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  recover- 
ing his  dominions.  Marching  at  the  head  of  a  great  army 
into  the  weft,  he  defeated  Ma?nentius  in  one  of  the  moft 
bloody  battles  that  was  ever  fought,  near  Murfa  in  Pan- 
nonia,  on  the  28th  of  September,  A.  D.  351.  The 
ufurper,  having  fuftained  feveral  other  loftes,  and  dread- 
ing to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  juftly  enraged  enemy, 
firft  flew  his  mother  and  other  relations,  and  then  killed 
himfelf,  at  Lyons,  on  Auguft  nth,  A.  D.  353  \  and 
Britain,  with  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  weft,  fub- 
mitted with  pleafure  to  the  conqueror,  who  became  fole 
m after  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Conftantius  ap- 
pointed Gratianus  Funarius,  father  of  Valentinian,  who 
was  afterwards  emperor,  to  be  governor,  or,  as  lie  was 
then  called,  vicar  of  Britain.  Gratianus  does  not  feern 
to  have  enjoyed  that  dignity  long,  as  we  find  Martinus 
fbon  after  in  that  ftation  ( 1 74). 

If  Conftantius  had  acted  with  clemency  and  modera-  A-  D«  354« 
tion  after  his   fuccefs,  he  would  have  fecured  shis  own  Q^fal? 
glory,  and  the  felicity  of  his  fubjects,  who  were  univer-  tm^ 
fally  difpofed  to  the  moil  cheerful  fubmiffion.     But  cor- 

(i73)  Eutrop  I.  10.  c.  6.     Amm.  Marcel.  1.  15.  c.S.     ZoCm.  1.  2. 
(174)  Eutrop.  I.  id.  c.  6.     Zofim.  1.  s.     Amm,  Marcel.  1.  10.  Jul. 
Orat.  1,  2. 
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A.  D.  3  §4,  ruptedby  profperity,  and  yielding  to  the  perfuafions  of 
\^r\;  his  courtiers,  who  hoped  to  enrich  themfelves  by  con- 
fifcation,  he  fet  on  foot  a  cruel  inquifition  after  all  who 
had  favoured  the  late  ufurper,  or  had  fubmitted  to  his 
authority.  Nothing  was  heard  of,  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  weftern  empire,  but  imprifonments,  tortures, 
confifcations,  and  executions.  Britain  had  her  full  fharc 
of  thefe  calamities.  One  Paulus  a  Spaniard,  and  fecre- 
tary  to  the  emperor,  was  fent  as  commifiary  or  inquifitor 
into  this  ifland  ;  who  executed  his  commiffion  with  the 
moft  flagrant  injuftice,  and  unrelenting  cruelty,  involv- 
ing the  innocent  and  guilty  in  one  common  ruin.  Mar- 
tinus,  the  governor,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humanity, 
having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  proceed- 
ings, drew  his  fword,  and  attempted  to  kill  Paulus  ;  but 
miffing  his  blow,  and  knowing  that  he  could  expect  no 
mercy  after  fuch  an  attempt,  he  plunged  it  into  his  own 
bofom,  and  expired  on  the  fpot  (175).  Nor  did  the  in- 
famous Paulus  triumph  much  longer  in  his  villanies ;  but 
came  to  an  end  fuitable  to  his  crimes  ;  for  he  was 
foon  after  burnt  alive,  by  command  of  the  emperor 
Julian  (176). 
AD  60  ^e  Roman  province  in  South  Britain  had  received 
lncuriion  of  very  little  difturbance,  from  the  Britifh  nations  in  the 
the  Scots  north,  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  wall 
and  Pi&s.  0£  geverus>  being  then  in  full  repair,  and  defended  by 
regular  garrifons,  effectually  protected  the  province  from 
all  infults  on  that  fide.  This  long  tranquillity  had 
enabled  the  provincial  Britons,  with  the  inftrudtions  and 
affiftance  of  the  Romans,  greatly  to  improve  their  coun- 
try, and  render  it  a  very  inviting  object  to  their  lefs  in- 
duftrious,  but  more  warlike  neighbours.  Accordingly, 
the  Scot's  and  Picts,  tempted  by  the  profpect  of  plunder, 
made  an  incurfion,  by  fome  means  or  other,  into  the 
province,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Julian  the 
Apoftate,  who  had  lately  been  declared  Csefar,  and  after 
became  emperor,  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in  the 
weftern  empire  at  this  time,  and  refided  in  Gaul.  Hav- 
ing received  intelligence  of  this  invafion  of  the  Roman 
territories  in  Britain,  he  fent  over  Lupicinus,  an  officer 

1^5)  Amra,  Marcel.  1.  14.  c.  5.     Libaii,  Orat,  \Z, 
I  I'd)  Amm,  Marcel.  I,  sz,  c,  3, 
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of  rank  and  character,  with  fome  cohorts  of  light-armed  a.  D.  360. 
troops,  to  affift  in  repuliing  the  enemy  ;  who  no  fooner  v^orvJ 
heard  of  his  arrival,  than  they  retired  into  their  own 
country  with  their  booty.  Lupicinus  proceeded  no  far- 
ther than  to  London,  where  having  fettled  fome  affairs, 
he  returned  to  the  continent  (177).  The  reinforcement 
of  the  Roman  army,  and  their  greater  vigilance  and 
activity,  deterred  the  Scots  and  Picls  from  making  any 
further  attempts  upon  the  province  for  fome  time  j  and 
they  continued  quiet,  during  the  fhort  reign  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  and  the  ftill  fhorter  one  of  his  fucceffor 
Jovian. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  Valentinian  and  his  bro-  a.  D.  364. 
ther   Valens  to  the    imperial  throne,  the   empire  was  incurffons 
aflaulted  almoft  on  all  fides,  by  the  furrounding  nations.  sCotsep-« 
Jn  Britain,  while  the  piratical  Franks  and  Saxons  plun-  and  Atta-  ' 
dered  the   fouthern  coafts,    the  Scots,    Picts,  and  At-  c°ts,  and 
tacots  (178)  invaded  the  Roman  province  on  the  north.  d.e?red*' 
Thefe   nations,  having  found,  by  their  late  attempt  in  the  Frank 
the  xeign  of  Julian,  that  the  wall  of  Severus  was   not  and  Saxons, 
impregnable  ;  and  that  the  country  within  it,  being  rich, 
afforded  abundance  of  valuable  plunder  ;  they  rufhed 
into  it  with  their  united  forces,  and  pufhed  their  depre- 
dations much  further  than  they  had  done  before.     As 
they  advanced  they  had  frequent  encounters  with  the 
■Roman  forces  ftationed  in  this  iiland,  and   in   one  of 
thefe,  they  flew  Bulchobandes  the  Roman  general,  and 
Nectaridius,  count  of  the  Saxon  fhore  ( 1 79).     As  foon 
as  the  emperor  Valentinian  received  intelligence  of  this 
formidable  invafion,  and  of  the  death  of  his  generals, 
he  fent  over    Severus,  an  officer   of  diftinclion  in  his 
houfehold,  to   command  in   Britain ;  who,  being  foon 
after  recalled,  was  fucceeded  by  Jovinus,  a  captain  who 
had  acquired  great  military  fame  in  Germany.     But  as 
neither  cf  thefe  generals  brought  any  confiderable  rein- 
forcement of  troops  with  them  into  Britain,  they  were 
not  able  to  expel  the  enemy  from  the  Roman  province  j 
where  they  carried  on  their  deftruc'tive  ravages  for  three 
years    fucceflively,    before    they    received   an   effectual 
check.  A 

(177)  Amm,  Marcel.  10  %o.  c.   t.         (378)  Sec  chap.  3,  fed.  19*. 
(179)   Amax.  Marcel.  ).  17,  e.  9, 
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A.  D.  3,67.      At  length,    the   emperor  Valentinian,    being   deter* 
v— "v— *   mined  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Britain,  and  deliver 
eovernor^f  ^s  Pro™ce   from   thefe  cruel   plunderers,  appointed. 
Britain.       Theodofius,  one  of  the  beft  and  wheft  men  and  great- 
eft  generals    of  that  age,  to    command  in,  this   iilandr 
and    fertt  him  over   with,  an    army.     At    his    arrival^ 
Thecdoims   found'  his    province   in  a   very   deplorable 
condition.     The  enemy  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Lon- 
don, and  had  collected  a  prodigious  mafs  of  booty,  as 
well  as  taken  a   great  multitude  of  men,  women,  and 
children  prifoners.     The   Roman    general,    having    a£- 
fembled  his  army  with  great  expedition,  fell  upon  tbe 
enemy  while  they  were  loaden    with  plunder  and  en- 
cumbered with  pritbnersj  .  and    obliged    them    to    fly, 
leaving  behind  them  all  their  prey  and  captives.     He 
fet  ail  the  prifoners  immediately  at  liberty,  and  having 
befrowed  part  of  the  fpoUs,  whofe  owners  could  not  be 
found,    on    his    foldiers,    he    relliored   the    reft   to    the 
original  proprietors  y    gaining  as   much    glory    by    his 
juftice  and  generofity  after  the  victory,  as  he  had  done 
by  his  wifdom  and  valour  in  the  battle.     He    marched 
his  victorious  army  to  London  (then  called  Augufta), 
which  he  entered  in   triumph,    amidfr  the   joyful   ac- 
clamations of  the   inhabitants,,    who    viewed    him    as 
their  deliverer  from    impending  ruin.     Here,,    reflect- 
ing on  the   ftate  of  the   country,,   and  the  further  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war,  he  invited  over  Civilis,  a  peiion 
of  great  probity  and  wifdom,    and  committed  to  him 
the    administration   of  the  civil    government  :    he  alio 
fent  for  Dulcitius,  a  captain  renowned  for  his  courage 
and.  conduct,  to  affift  him  in  the  command  of  the  ar- 
>ioy.     During  the  late  times    of  confufion,  many  Ro- 
man ofhcersr  foldiers,  and  others  had   deferted  to   the 
enemy,  either  through  fear,  or  a  defire  of  iharing  with 
them  in  their  plunder  ;  and  ftill  continued  with  them, 
through,  defpair  of  mercy.     To  reclaim  thefe,    Theo- 
dofius   iiiiied  a   proclamation,    profiling  a  pardon    to 
aft  who  returned  to.  their   duty  before  a  certain  day. 
This    gracious    and    prudent    meafure   produced    the 
Kappieft  effects,  great  numbers  embracing  the  promiicd 
amnefty  (180). 


(180)  Ainm.  Marcel.  1.  2.7.  c   7. 
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Theodofius,  hating  fpent  the  winter  in-  eftablifhing  a.  r>,  3G3, 

order  and  tranquillity  in  the  fouth  parts  of  Britain,  took.' • — *-* 

the  field  in  the  fpring,  directing  his  march  northward.  Great  fuc- 
The  enemy  every  where  fled  before  him,  abandoning  "jfeac"d 
not  only  the  open  country,  but  alfo  many  forts,  frations,  Bu<ft  of 
and  cities  which  they  had  feized,  though  not  without  Theodoflu;. 
leaving  behind  them  many  marks  of  their  rapacious  and 
deftructive  difpofltions.     The  Romans  ftill  advancing, 
took  pofleffion  of  the   places   which   the   enemy   had 
abandoned,  and  repaired  fuch  of  them  as  they  had  des- 
troyed,' until  they  recovered  the  whole  country  to  the 
fouth  of  Sevefus's  wall,  which  had  long  been  the  bouh^: 
dary  of  the  empire  on  that  fide.     But  Theodofius,  not 
yet  fatiated  with  victory  and  fuccefs,  purfued  the  flying 
enemy  ftill  further,  and  drove  them  beyond  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  which  he  repaired,  and  made  once  more 
the  frontier  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain.     The 
country  between  the  two  walls  he  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  province,  which  he  named  Valentia,  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Valens.     But  while  this   excellent  perfon 
was  engaged  in  thefe  glorious  toils,  a  dangerous  plot  was 
forming  againft  his  authority  and  life.     One  Valentinus,    . 
who  had  been  banifhed  into  Britain  for  his  crimes,  wasi 
the  author  of  this  confpiracy,  in  which  he  found  means 
to  engage  feveral  other  exiles,  and  even  feme  Roman 
officers   and  foldiefs.     But   this  plot  wa's  happily  dif-  . 
covered  when  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  carried  inter 
execution  ;  and  Theodofius  having  commanded  Valen- 
tinus and  a  few  of  the  moft  guilty  of  his  accomplices  to 
be  put  to  death,  very  wifely  and  generoufly  prohibited 
any  further  enquiry  or  profecution  (181). 

Theodofius  Was  no  lefs  fit  for  the  cabinet  than  the  A.  D.  369. 
camp,  and  excelled  as  much  in  the  arts  of  fe'curing  and  Theodofius 
improving,  as  of  making  conquefts.     Of  this  he  gave  jovej  in~ 
many  proofs  while  he  commanded  in  Britain.     During  Britain, 
the  long  peace  which  had   reigned  in  this  ifland,  the 
walls,  forts,  and  carries,  which  had  been  built  for  the 
protection  of  the  province,  were  very  much  neglected  ; 
and  military  difcipline  very  much  relaxed.     He  repaired 
the  former,  and  revived  the  latter.     Having  difcovered 
that  the  Arcani,  a  kind  of  light  troops^  who  were  fta- 

( iSi)  Amra.  Marcel.  1.  aS.  c.  3.  7.^ 
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A.  D.  369  .  tioried  in  the  advanced  pofts  on  the  frontiers,  and  de- 
vyv\J  figned  to  act  as  fcouts  or  fpies,  had  betrayed  their  truft, 
and  correfponded  with  the  enemy,  he  cafhiered  them 
with  difgrace,  and  eftabliftied  another  corps  in  their 
room,  for  that  important  feryice.  He  corrected  many 
abufes  in  the  collection  of  the  public  revenues,  and  even 
perfuaded  the  emperor  to  make  fome  abatement  in  the 
taxes.  He  gave  all  pomble  encouragement  and  aflift- 
ance  to  the  provincials,  in  repairing  the  damages  which 
their  villages,  towns,  and  cities  had  fuftained  in  the 
late  incurfions.  In  one  word,  from  the  greatefl  con- 
fufion,  diftrefs,  and  mifery,  he  brought  the  Roman 
territories  in  Britain,  to  a  ftate  of  the  moft  perfect  or- 
der, happinefs,  and  fecurity  (182).  The  many  great 
and  good  actions  which  this  excellent  perfon  performed 
in  this  ifland,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  not  only  fur- 
nifBed  a  theme  to  the  beft  poets  of  that  age  (183),  but 
excited  the  warmeft  gratitude  and  affection. in  all  who 
had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  virtuous  ad- 
mihiftration.  When  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperor, 
to  beraifed  to  one  of  the  higheft  dignities  in  the  empire, 
he  was  attended  to. the  place  of  his  embarkation  by  in- 
finite multitudes  of  people,  who  loaded  him  with  blef- 
ijngs,  and  purfued  him  with  the  moft  fervent  prayers  for 
his  profperity. 
A.B-375.  The  Roman  territories  in  Britain  enjoyed  the  moft 
Maximus  profound  tranouillity  for  feveral  years  after  the  depar- 
pur£ieSinthe  ture  of  Theodofius.  The  fouth  coafts,  were  fecured  by 
Britain,  a  powerful  fleet  againft  the  depredations  of  the  Saxons  -y 
and  the  Scots  and  Picts  had  received  fo  fevere  a  check, 
that  they  made  no  attempts  upon  the  northern  frontiers. 
This  tranquillity  might  have  been  of  much  longer  con- 
tinuance, if  the  provincial  Britons,  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
man foldiers,  had  not  efpoufed  the  cauie  of  an  unfor- 

- 
(i%z)  Affiffl.  Marcel.  1.  28.  c.  3.  7. 
(183)  Hie  Caledoniis  pofuit  qui  caftra  pruinis 

Qui  medios  Libya  fub  cafiide  pertuiit  aeftus, 
Terribiiis  Mauro,  debellatorque  Britanni 
JLittoris,  ac  paritcr  Bori?e  vaftator  &  Auftri.!v 
Quid  rigor  aetemus  ?  Coeli  quid  fydtra  profimt  ? 
Ignotumque  fretum  ?  Maduerunt  Saxoni  fuib 
Urcades.  incaluit  Pi&orum  Xanguine  Thule, 
tScotoium  cumulos  fievit  glacialis  Ierne. 

Claudian,  Panegyr„  Theod. 
tunate 
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tunate  pretender  to  the  imperial  purple.  This  was  Max-  a.  D.  37s. 
imus,  an  officer  of  great  reputation  in  the  Roman  army  ■_,  -m-  __r 
in  Britain.  The  emperor  Gratian,  the  fon  and  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  Valentinian,  finding  himfelf  and  his  infant 
brother  Valentinian  II.  very  unequal  to  the  tafk  of 
governing  and  protecting  all  the  provinces  of  their 
mighty  empire,  declared  Theodoiius  (fon  of  that  Theo- 
flofius  who  had  lately  commanded  with  fo  much  glory 
in  this  illand)  his  partner  in  the  empire,  on  January 
1 6th,  A.  D.  379,  and  fent  him  into  the  eafl  to  fight  A-  D.379. 
againft  the  Goths.  This  meaiure,  which  proved  very 
fortunate  to  the  empire,  was  highly  offensive  to  Max- 
hnus,  who  having  ferved  in  an  equal  rank,  and  with 
equal  reputation,  thought  himfelf  equally  entitled  to  a 
place  on  the  imperial  throne.  He  determined  therefore 
to  feize  by  force  what  he  could  not  obtain  by 
favour,  and  afiumed  the  purple  in   this  ifland,   A.  D. 

381  (184). 

If  Maximus  could  have  contented  himfelf  with  the  A.  D.  383. 
dominion  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain,  he  might  Maximus's 
probably  have  enjoyed  it  long,  without  much  molef-  tothe^on^. 
iation.  Though  he  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  he  had  tixient. 
refided  many  years  in  this  ifland,  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Britifh  chieftain,  and  by  his  good  fervices 
under  Theodofius  the  elder,  he  had  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  prefent  peace  and  profperity  of  the  coun- 
try (185).  Thefe  things  greatly  endeared  him  to  the 
provincial  Britons,  who  efpoufed  his  caufe  with  as  much 
warmth  as  the  army  had  done.  But  this  aland  ap- 
peared too  narrow  a  fphere  for  his  ambition,  and  he 
afpired  to  the  pofleflion  of  the  whole  weftern  empire  ; 
the  prefent  circumftances  of  which  feemed  to  flatter 
him  with  the  hopes  of  fuccefs.  Valentinian  II.  one  of 
the  reigning  emperors  of  the  weft,  was  ftill  in  his  child- 
hood ;  his  elder  brother  Gratian  was  a  weak  unpopular 
prince,  who  had  given  general  difguft  to  the  Roman 
foldiers,  by  his  fondnefs  for  ftrangers  ;  and  Theodoiius, 
his  moft  formidable  rival,  was  fully  employed  in  the 
eaft.  To  feize  this  favourable  opportunity  for  ac com- 
plifhing  his  defigns,  he  irjitied  prodigious  numbers  of 

(184)  Zofim.  1.   4. 

(185)  Rowland's  Mona  Antiq.  p,    166,   ,67. 

the 
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A.D.  383.  the  Britifh  youth,  who  crowded  with  eagernefs  to  his 
\*/"V°sJ  ftandard  y  and  having  trained  them  to  the  ufe  of  arms, 
he  tranfported  them  with  his  veteran  troops  to  the  con- 
tinent. Soon  after  he  had  landed  his  army  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  he  received  a  great  acceffion  of 
Strength,  by  the  Roman  troops  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  in  Germany,  declaring  in  his  favour.  The  em- 
peror Gratian,  having  raifed  a  very  numerous  army, 
advanced  towards  Maximus  to  give  him  battle ;  but" 
after  fome  fkirmifhing,  being  betrayed  by  his  generals, 
and  abandoned  by  his  troops;  he  fled  towards  Lyons, 
where  lie  fell  into  an  ambufh  and  was  flain,  on  Auguft 
25th,  A.  D.  383.  By  this  means  Maximus  obtained 
poiTeilion  of  all  thofe  provinces  of  the  empire  which  had 
bctn  under  the  immediate  government  of  Gratian. 
Elated  with  this  fuccefs,  he  declared  Victor,  who  was 
his  fon  by  a  Britifh  lady,  his  partner  in  the  empire, 
which  attached  the  Britons  in  his  army  ftill  more  firmly 
to  his  caufe.  Nor  did  he  ftop  here,  but  by  various 
means  he  obliged  Valentinian  II.  to  abandon  Italy 
A.  D.  387,  leaving  him  fole  mafter  of  the  weftern  em- 
pire. But  this  great  profperity  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. For  Valentinian  having  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  Theodofius,  emperor  of  the  eaft  ;  that  great 
prince  generoufly  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  marched  into 
the  weft,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  to  reftore  him 
x  to  his  dominions.  Maximus  was  defeated  in  two  great 
battles,  and  having  Retired  to  Aquileia  (186),  he  was 
there  feized  by  his  own  foldiers  and  delivered  to  The- 
odofius,  who  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death,  in 
A.  B.  388.  Auguft,  A.  D.  388.  The  Britifh  forces  in  the  party  of 
Maximus,  were  not  prefent  in  thefe  unfortunate  en- 
gagements ;  having  been  fent  a  little  before  with  the 
young  emperor  Victor  (to  whom,  as  their  countryman, 
they  were  peculiarly  devoted)  into  Gaul,  to  make  head 
againft  the  Franks.     But  Victor  was  foon  after  defeated 

(186)  Nona  inter  claras  Aquileia  cieberis  urbes, 
Jkala  ad  Illyricos  objetfa  colonia  montes, 
Moenibus  et  portu  celeberrima :  fed  majus  illud 
Eminet,   extremo  quod  te  lub  tempore,  legit, 
Solverat  exacfto  cui  jufta  piacula  luftro 
Maximus,    armigeri  quondam  fub  nomine  lixse  :- 
Fnjlix  qui  tantifpe&atrix  laeta  triumphi, 
Ftuiiiti  Aufonio  Rutupinum  Mane  latronem.  Aufonhis. 

n  and 
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and  flain,  and  his  army  put  to  flight.     The  unhappy  a.  D.  388. 
Britons,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  this  young  n^v-*-' 
prince,  were  now  in  a  deplorable  fituation  :  in  a  fcre:  gn 
country  ;  furrounded  with  enemies  ;  without  a  leader 
to  conduct  them  -y  or  fhips  to  carry  them  home.     In 
this  extremity,  they  directed  their  route  to  the  north- 
weft  point  of  Gaul  (which  was  then  called  Aremorica), 
m  hopes  of  finding  the  means  of  paffing  from  thence 
into  Cornwal.     But  being  disappointed  in  this,  and  hav- 
ing met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  Belgse,  who 
then  inhabited  that  coaft,  they  fettled  there,   and  never 
returned  again   into    Britain.     The    number    of  thefe 
iettlers  was  fo  great,  that  they  are  faid  to  have  given 
their  own  name  to  that  part  of  the  continent,  which  was 
thenceforward  called  Britanny  ;    and   to   have  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  friendly  intercourfe,  and  remarkable 
refemblance,   which   fo  long  fublifted  between  the  in- 
habitants of  that  diftrict,  and  the  ancient  Britons  of  this 
ifland. 

South   Britain   very  foon  and  very  fenfibly  felt  the  A.D. 393- 
fatal  confequences  of  the  emigration  of  fo  great  a  num-and  depre- 
ber  of  her  braveft  fons.     For  the  Scots,  Picts,  Franks,  dations  of 
and  Saxons,  encouraged  by  this  circumftance,  renewed  *h_e  Scots» 
their  incurfions  and  depredations.     But  Theodofius  the  ^nis 
Great,  who  had  become  fole  mafter  of  the  Roman  world,  and  Sax- 
by  the   death   of  Valentinian  II.  and  of    the  ufurperons. 
Eugenius,   fent    Chryfantus,    a  general  of  great  repu- 
tation, as  his  vicar  into  Britain,  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe 
ravages.      This  officer,  who  afterwards  became  a  bifhop, 
executed  his  commiffion  with  great  ability  and  fuccefs  ; 
expelled  the  enemies,  and  reftored  the  tranquillity  of 
the  province  (187). 

The  peace  and  profperity  which  Britain  and  the  other  A.D.  39$. 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  enjoyed  under  the  pro-  A™>ther  in- 
fection of  the  great  Theodofius,  was  not  of  long  dura-  t^e  Scots 
tion.     For  that  illuftrious  prince  ended  his  glorious  life  and  Pi&s.J 
and  reign  at  Milan,  on  January    1 7th  this  year  :    be- 
queathing to  his  eldeft  fon,  Arcadius,  the  empire  of  the 
caft,  and  to  the  youngeft,  Honorius,  that  of  the  weft. 
He  put  this  laft  prince  (who  was  then  only  ten  years  of 
age),  and  his  dominions,  under  the  tuition  of  his  friend 

(187)  Socrat.  Hift.  Eccief.  1.  7.  c.  is. 

Stilicoj 
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A.  D.  395.  Stilico,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  all  his  toils  and 
C^vs^  victories.     As  foon  as  the  death  of  Theodofius,  and  the 
fucceffion  of  his  infant  fon,  were  known,  an  inundation 
of  enemies  poured  into  the  weftern  empire  on  all  fides, 
and  feemed  to  threaten  it  with  immediate  and  total  ruin. 
Amongft  others,  the  Scots  and  Picts  invaded  the  Roman 
province  in  this  ifland,  and  purfued  their  deftructive  ra- 
vages with  great  ferocity.     But  at  length  Stilico,  who 
for  fome  time  difcharged  his  important  truft  with  fidelity 
and  honour,  fent  a  reinforcement  of  troops  into  Britain, 
which  expelled  the  enemies  out  of  that  province,  and 
reftored  its  peace  (188).     This  exploit  of  Stilico  was 
efteemed  £0  famous  and  important,  that  it  is  far  from 
being  forgotten  by  his  poetical  panegyrift  (189). 
A.  D.  403,      But  notwithftanding  this,  and  fome  other  fmall  ad- 
Marcus,      vantages  of  the  Roman  arms,  the  diftrefies  of  the  weftern 
Grarian,      empire  daily  increafed  and  multiplied.     Africa  was  dif- 
ftantlntT     membered  from  it  ;    Thrace,    Hungary,  Auftria,  and 
fuccefllvely  feveral  other  provinces,  were  defolated  ;  and  the  dread- 
made  em-    fu|  Aiaric    was  bending   his  destructive  courfe   towards 

Emyin^ome  ^Ki  at  tlie  ^ead  °*"  an  m^n^te  multitude  of 
Britain.  Gothsy  Vandals,  Alans,  and  other  fierce  barbarians. 
In  this  extremity,  the  troops  which  had  lately  been  fent 
into  this  ifland  were  recalled.  The  incurfions  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  which  immediately  followed,  were  not 
the  worft  confequences  of  this  meaiure.  For  a  fpirit  of 
mutiny  and  rebellion  feizing  the  Roman  troops  which 
were  conftantly  ftationed  in  Britain,  they  laid  afide  all 
regard  to  the  reigning  emperor,  and  invefred  one  of  their 
A.  XX  407.  own  officers,  named  Marcus,  with  the  purple.  But 
they  foon  became  weary  of  this  idol  of  their  own  erec- 
tion, pulled  him  down,  put  him  to  death,  and  fet  up 
one  Gratian  in  his  room.  Nor  did  the  fecond  choice 
anfwer  their  expectations,  or  continue  long  in  their  good 
graces  •,  and  in  lefs  than  four  months  after  his  elevation, 

(188)  Claud,  de  bello  GaUk©>._ 
i 89)  Me  quoque  vicinis  pereuntem  gentlbus,  inquit, 
"  <     Munivit  Stilico,  totam  cum  Scotus  Hiberneryt 
Movit,  et  infefto  fpumavit  remige  Thetis. 
XJltus  efFeftum  curis,  nebeila  timorem 
Scotica,  nee  Pidtum  tremorem,  nee  littore  toto 
Profpicerem  dubiis  venientem  Saxona  ventis. 

Giaud.  in  laud.  Sell, 

thev 
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they  depofed  and  murdered  him  (  190).  Still  perfifting  A.  B 
in  their  rebellious  difpofitions,  and  becoming  quite  vyw 
wanton  and  capricious  in  their  conduct,  they  next  fet 
up  one  Conftantine,  an  officer  of  inferior  rank,  merely, 
as  it  is  faid,  on  account  of  his  bearing  the  beloved  and 
aufpicious  name  of  Conftantine.  This  perlbn,  being  A.  D.  40S, 
either  more  capable  or  more  fortunate,  made  a  much 
greater  figure  than  his  two  fhort-lived  oredecefTors. 
To  keep  his  troops  employed,  and  prevent  their  ca- 
baling  againft  his  perfon  or  authority,  he  meditated  an 
expedition  into  Gaul.  In  order  to  this,  he  inlifted  great 
numbers  of  the  Britifh  youth,  and  having  trained  them 
to  the  ufe  of  arms,  he  tranfported  them  to  the  con- 
tinent, together  with  the  ben:  of  his  regular  troops. 
The  firft  undertakings  of  this  adventurer  were  crowned 
with  remarkable  fuccefs.  He  got  poneftion  of  the  two 
rich  and  extenfive  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  de- 
clared his  elder!  {on  Conftans  (who  had  been  a  monk)  his 
collegue,  and  fixed  the  feat  of  his  empire  at  Aries, 
which  he  named  Conftantia.  But  this  gale  of  pros- 
perity was  not  of  long  continuance.  For  having  failed 
in  his  attempt  upon  Italy,  and  quarrelled  with  his  befi 
friend  Gerontms,  his  affairs  declined  fafter  than  they 
had  advanced.  His  fon  Conftans  was  intercepted  and 
flain  by  Gerontius,  at  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  {hutting 
himfelf  up  in  his  capital  city  of  Aries,  he  was  taken  and 
put  to  death  in  September,  A.  D.  411  (191).  The 
Britifh  youth  who  had  followed  Conftantine  into  Gaul, 
retired  into  Britanny  after  his  death,  and  there  met  with 
a  kind  reception  from  their  countrymen,  amongft  whom 
they  fettled  ( 1 92). 

After  the  death  of  the  ufurper  Conftantine,  the  Ro-  A  r>.  4T2 
man  province  in  Britain  returned  to  the  obedience  of  The  other 
the  emperor  Honorius,  who  fent  Victorinus  with  fome  ^ornans 
troops  for  its  recovery  and  defence.     This  general  {truck  tain 
terror  into  all  his  enemies  in  this  ifland,  and  merited  the 
poetical  encomium  below   (193).      But  the   increafmg 

(190)  Zofim.l.  6.  Beda  Hift.  Ecclef.l.  i.e.  n. 

(191)  Sozomen,  1.  9.  c.  11,  12,13,14. 
(19a)  Speed's  Chron.  p,  a8o. 

{I93)  Confcius  oceanus  virtutum,  confeia  Thule, 

St  quatcunque  fcrox  arva  Britannus  arat,  Ru  alius  Claud. 

ddtreiTes 
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A.  D.  412.  diflrefles  of  the  empire  obliged  Honorius  to  recal  Vic- 
K^>T\J  torinus,    with  all  his  troops,    out  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  this  island,  and  to  leave  it  in  a  very  defencelefs 
ftate  ;    occasioned  not  only   by  the  departure  of  thefe 
troops,  but   alfo  by  the    late   great  emigrations    of  the 
British  youth,    with  the  two  ufurpers,    Maximus  mid 
Conftantine. 
A.  Ifc  414.      As  foon  as  the  Scots  and  Picts  received  intelligence 
The  other    that  the  Romans  had   withdrawn  their   Standing  army 
Romans      out  Q£  $r'lt2i{ny  they  prepared  to  invade  the   territories 
tain,  of  the   provincial   Britons,  hoping  to   meet  with   little 

oppofition.  But  on  this  occafion  they  found  themfelves 
miftaken,  and  met  with  a  warmer  reception  than  they 
expected.  For  though  the  regular  forces  of  the  Romans 
were  gone,  there  were  Still  many  veteran  foldiers  and 
others,  who  having  obtained  houfes  and  lands  in  the 
feveral  colonies,  were  unwilling  to  abandon  them  y  and 
t  the  Britons,  encouraged  and  affifted  by  thefe   veterans, 

took  up  arms5  and  repulfed  the  invaders  (194).     Thefe 
incurSions,  however,  being  constantly  renewed  for  feve- 
ral years,  rendered  the  country  equally  uncomfortable 
and  unfafe,  and  pointed  out  the  neceffity  of  fome  more 
powerful  protection.     Application  was  accordingly  made 
to  Rome  for  affirmance  \  but  Honorius,  being  Still  involv- 
ed in  great  difficulties,  allured  them  that  he  could  grant 
them  none  ;  gave  up  all  his  claims  to  their  allegiance, 
and  exhorted  them  to  defend  themfelves.     The  Romans 
who  Still  remained  in  Britain,  difcouraged  by  this  reply, 
and  defpairing  of  ever   enjoying  any  tranquillity   in   a 
country  Subject  to  continual  incurSions,  difpofed  of  their 
eftates,  and  carrying  with  them  their  money  and  eiFects, 
retired  to  the  continent  (195). 
A.  D.  416.      The  provincial  Britons  were  now  in  a  more  dangerous 
Tiie  Bn-     condition  than  ever,  having  loft  not  only  the  flower  of 
ed  by  the     their   own   youth,  and  the  Roman  regular   forces,  but 
Scots  and     even  thofe  few  Romans  who  had  lingered  fome  time  lon- 
Pi.its,  ob-     ger  amongft  them,  and  by  their  encouragement,  exam- 
from  the'°n  P^e>  and  affiftance,  had  enabled  them  to  make  fome  de- 
Romans,      fence  againft  their  enemies.     Beiides  this,  both  their  civil 
and  military  government  were  now  difTolved  \  and  by  the 
policy  of  the  Romans,  they  had  been  long  deprived   of 

(194)  Zofim.  1.  6.  (195)  Id.  ibid. 
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the  ufe  and  exercife  of  arms ;  fo  that  they  now  remain-  a.  D.  416. 
ed  a  timid  difbrderly  multitude,  ready  to  become  an  w»v—-' 
eafy  prey  to  the  firft  bold  invader.  Nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore they  were  invaded.  For  their  dangerous  and  vigi- 
lant neighbours  the  Scots  and  Picls,  informed  of  their 
helplefs  (late,  renewed  their  incurflons  ;  and  meeting 
with  little  refiftance,  they  pufhed  them  further,  and  with 
greater  ferocity  than  ufual.  Thefe  two  nations,  paffing 
the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  overrun  and  plundered 
the  whole  province  of  Valentia,  between  the  walls  of 
Antoninus  and  Severus,  and  threatened  the  other  pro- 
vinces with  the  fame  fate.  In  this  extremity,  the  un- 
happy Britons  difpatched  meflengers  to  Rome,  who  re- 
presented the  deplorable  fete  of  their  country,  in  the 
moft  affecting  terms,  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  earneftly 
implored  his  protection,  and  promifed  the  moft  cheerful 
fubmiflion  to  his  authority.  The  emperor,  moved  by 
their  entreaties,  and  being  more  at  leifure  than  formerly, 
by  the  expulfion  of  the-  Goths  out  of  Gaul,  and  fome 
other  favourable  events,  fent  over  one  legion  to  the  affi- 
ftance  of  the  Britons.  This  legion  arriving  unexpectedly, 
and  falling  upon  the  Scots  and  Picts  as  they  Vv  i.:e  ftrag- 
gling  about  the  country  in  quefl  of  plunder,  flew  great 
numbers  of  them,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  retire  with, 
precipitation  beyond  their  firths.  The  Romans,  having 
thus  performed  the  fervice  for  which  they  were  fent,  and 
exhorted  the  Britons  to  repair  the  wall  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  to  protect 
them  againft  the  future  attempts  of  their  enemies,  they 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  continent  (196). 

The  wall  of  Antoninus,    having  been  originally  built  A«  D-  4l8< 
of  turf,  and  now  repaired  with  the  fame  materials,  prov-  J     ?""- 

,.  n       1       r         •  1  .,\r.      tons  obtain 

ed  but  a  very  ilender  iecunty  to  the  country  within  it,  the  affirt- 
on  this  occaiion.  For  as  foon  as  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  auce  of  a 
informed  of  the  departure  of  the  Roman  lesion, 'thevieg,ocia. 
prepared  for  a  repetition  of  their  inroads.  Some  of  them  from  t^& 
pafted  the  firths  in  their  little  boats,  while  others  made  Romans. 
their  way  over  the  wall,  and  all  of  them  together,  pour- 
ing like  an  irrefiftible  torrent  into  the  country  of  the  pro- 
vincial Britons,  bore  down  all  before  them.     The  wretch- 

(196)  Bed*  Kift.  Ecdef.  I.  1    c.  it,     Chron.  p.  %t.     Gild*  Hift. 
p.  U,  12, 
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A.D.  418.  cd  inhabitants,  feeing  nothing  but  inevitable  deftru&ion 
V-^V^-/  before  their  eyes,  from  which  they  were  unable  to  de- 
fend themfelves,  had  again  recourfe  to  Rome  for-  protec- 
tion. Their  ambafTadors,  it  is  faid,  appeared  before 
the  emperor  with  their  garments  rent,  afhes  upon  their 
heads,  and  all  the  marks  of  the  moft  deep  diftrefs  ;  they 
painted  the  mifery  of  their  country  in  the  moft  lively 
colours,  and  with  many  cries  and  tears  implored  affi- 
ftance  ;  that  the  Roman  name  might  not  become  con- 
temptible in  Britain,  and  that  thofe  provinces,  which 
had  flourifhed  fo  long  under  their  protection,  might  not 
be  utterly  deftroyed.  Thefe  importunate  fupplications" 
proved  effectual,  and  the  emperor  fent  a  fecond  legion 
into  Britain,  under  the  command  of  Gallio  of  Ravenna. 
This  legion  arrived  fuddenly  in  autumn,  and  again  fur- 
prifed  and  defeated  the  plundering  Picts  and  Scots,  killing 
great  numbers  of  them,  and  obliging  thofe  who  efcaped 
to  take  fhelter  behind  their  firths,  in  thofe  woods  and 
mountains  whither  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  con- 
vey their  annual  booty.     This  victorious  legion  did  not 

A.  D.410.  return  fo  foon  to  the  continent  as  the  former  had  done, 
but  remained  fome  time  in  South  Britain,  to  put  that 
country  in  a  better  pofture  of  defence,  againft  the  future 
attacks  of  its  reftlefs  and  ever-returning  enemies.  Being 
now  convinced  that  it  was  impofilble  to  render  the  wall 
of  Antoninus  an  effectual  barrier,  becaufe  the  enemies 
fo  eafily  paffed  the  firths  in  their  curroghs,  and  landed 
within  it ;  that  wall  was  flighted,  and  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Valentia  was  given  up,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
reft  more  effectually.  With  this  view,  the  wall  of  Seve- 
rus,  which  had  fallen  to  decay,  through  the  injuries  of 
time  and  of  the  enemy,  was  thoroughly  repaired,  by 
the  united  labours  of  the  legion  and  the  provincial  Bri- 
tons, with  folid  ftone  and  lime.  The  expence  of  this- 
great  work  was  borne  by  the  cheerful  contributions  of 
many  private  perfons,  and  of  the  feveral  Britifh  ftates, 
who  confidered  it  as  one  of  the  chief  means  of  their 
future  fafety.  But  as  walls  and  bulwarks  are  of  little  ufe, 
without  brave,  expert,  and  well-armed  foldiers  to  de- 
fend them,  the  Roman  general  gave  the  Britons  exacl: 
models  of  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  arms,  with  ample  in- 
ft ructions  how  to  make  and  ufe  them ;  exhorting  them 
to  z£t  bravely  in  defence  of  their  country,  their  wives, 

children. 
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children,  and  liberties.     He  reprefented  to  them,  that  A.  D.  419. 
they  were  not  inferior  to  their  enemies  in  bodily  ftrength,  v"",—v—*-^ 
or  any   natural  endowment,  and  that  they  needed  only 
to  roufe  their  native  courage,  and  exert  a  proper  fpirit, 
to  bid  defiance  to  their  dreaded  adverfaries.     Gallio  hav- 
ing finifhed  all  the  works  which  were  thought  necefTary 
for  the   defence  of  the  northern  frontiers   againft  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  marched   into  the   South,  where  his  a.  d.  410. 
fleet  lay ;  and  becaufe  thefe  coafts  were  fometimes   in- 
fefted  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  he  there  built   feveral 
caftles,  at  proper  intervals,  with  extenfive  profpects  to- 
wards the  fea,  for  the  fecurity  of  thefe   parts.     After 
having  conferred  all   thefe  benefits,   this  great  general 
honeftly  acquainted  the  Britons,  that  they  were  to  ex- 
pect no  further  affiftance  from  the  Romans,  whofe  affairs 
would  no  longer  permit  them  to  undertake  any  more  of 
thefe  troublefome  expeditions  for  their  relief  :  and  then, 
this  laft  Roman  legion  fetting  fail,  they  bid  a  final  adieu 
to  Britain,  about  four  hundred   and  feventy-five  years 
after  their  anceftors  had  firft  landed  in  it,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Julius  Caefar  (197). 

We  are  now  come  to  that  calamitous  period  which  in-  A.D.  421. 
tervened  between  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  ?llJ^ 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.     But  fince  this  is   certainly  from  the 
one  of  the  moft  melancholy  periods  of  the  Britifh  hiftory,  final  de- 

and  fince  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  thefe  unhappy  partJJre  of 

r  0  ,  r        ,  ,  r  K&  the  Romans 

times  are  as  imperfect  as  they  are  uncomfortable,  it  will  to  the  arri_ 

not  be  proper  to  dwell  long  upon  them.  valofthe 

The  provincial  Britons  were  now  left  in  the  full  and  Saxons, 
free  porTeffion  of  a  large,  rich,  and  beautiful   country  ;  State  of  the 
adorned  with  many  noble  monuments  of  Roman  art  and  "rit*>ns° 
induftry  ;  crowded  with  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  unit- 
ed to  one  another  by  the  moft  fubftantial  roads  ;  and  the 
whole  defended  by  a  ftupendous  wall,  which  hath  been 
the  admiration  of  all  fucceeding  ages.     But  notwithftand- 
ing  all  this  feeming  profperity,  they  were  a  very  difcon- 
folate  and  unhappy  people.     They  were  fo  far  from  re- 
joicing in  the  recovery  of  their  freedom,  that  they  con- 
lidered  the  retreat  of  their  lordly  mafters  as  a  great  mis- 
fortune -,  and  beheld  the  departure  of  the  Romans  with 
more  difmay,  than  their  brave  anceftors  had  beheld  their 

(197)  Bed*  Hift.  EccleL  c,  12.     Gilds  Hift.  c.  13, 14. 
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A.  D.  42i,  firft  approach.     Confcious  of  their  own  unwarlike  cha- 
<^/*>r<J  rafter,  of  their  difunited  and  unfettled  ftate,  their  ima- 
ginations were  haunted  with  the  moft  dreadful  apprehen- 
sions of  their  ferocious  enemies. 
A  D  42a       ^or  was   **  ^onS   before   tne  apprehenfions  of    the 
Scots  and    wretched   Britons  were  realized.     For  when  the  Scots 
Pi&s  plun-  and  Picts  had  received  intelligence  that  the  Romans  were 

eM  ?r       gone  out  of  the  ifiand,  with  a  refolution  never  to  return, 
country         t>  *  * 

between       tney  ifiued  from  their  woods  and  mountains  with  great 
the  walls,    confidence,  and  in  greater  numbers  than  they  ever  had 
done  before.     Finding  the  wall  of  Antoninus  unguarded, 
and  the  province  of  Valentia  abandoned,  they  overrun 
it  without  meeting  with  the  leaft  refiftance  or  oppofition. 
Had  it  been  their  defign  to  acquire  new  and  more  com- 
fortable habitations,  in  a  better   foil  and  climate,  they 
might  have  fettled  peaceably  in  this  large  and  fine  coun- 
try, between  the  two  walls.     But,  like  their  ancestors 
the   Caledonians,  their   incurfions  were   made,  not   fo 
much  with  a  view  to  conqueft  as  to  plunder,  which  they 
carried  home,  and  enjoyed  with  the  higheft  relifh  amongft 
their  own  hills.     For  feveral  years  fuccefiively  they  waft- 
ed and  plundered  this  diftrict  which  had  fallen  into  their 
hands,  carrying  home  for  their  winter's  provifion  what 
they  could  not  confume  upon  thefpot  (198). 
A  D  4i 6        ^ne  countr7  which  lay   between  the  walls  being   at 
Scots  and '  length  fo  defolated,  that  it  afforded  no  more  booty  to 
Pitfs  break  the  deftroyers,  they  began  to  meditate  an  incurfion  into 
through      ^q  rich  and  yet  untouched  provinces  beyond  the  wall  of 
wall.  Severus.     When  they   approached  this   bulwark,  they 

found  it  completely  repaired,  its  turrets,  forts,  and 
catties  filled  with  garrifons,  and  its  ramparts  crowded 
with  armed  men,  who  feemed  to  threaten  destruction  to 
all  who  dared  to  advance  within  their  reach.  But  all 
this  was  formidable  only  in  appearance.  For  the  Britons 
had  profited  fo  little  by  the  military  inftruclions  of  their 
late  mafters,  that,  inftead  of  planting  proper  guards  and 
centinels,  and  relieving  one  another,  their  whole  num- 
ber had  flood  feveral  days  and  nights  upon  the  ramparts 
without  intermirlion.  By  this  means  their  limbs  were 
quite  benumbed  with  cold,  fatigue,  and  failing  •,  and  the 
Scots  and  Picts  found very  little  danger  in  attacking  fuch 

(198)  Beds  Hift.  Ecdef,  c.  1*,    Gildas  Hift.  c.  13,  14. 
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torpid  adverfaries ;  who  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  pulled  A.  D.  4*6. 
down  from  the  wall  with  hooks,  and  dafhed  againir.  the  \yvsi* 
ground.  In  a  word,  after  a  very  faint  refiftance,  the 
Britons  abandoned  the  wall,  and  endeavoured  to  favc 
themfelves  by  flight.  But  the  Scots  and  Picts  breaking 
in,  like  hungry  wolves  into  a  fheep-fold,  purfued  them 
with  great  flaughter,  plundered  the  country,  and  return* 
cd  home  loaden  with  booty.  In  the  fame  manner  did 
thefe  unwelcome  guefts  repeat  their  defrructive  vifits  for 
ieveral  years,  to  the  unfpeakable  terror  and  damage  of 
the  wretched  Britons  (199). 

Even  thefe  pernicious  incurfions   were  not  the  only  a.  d.  436. 
troubles  with  which  the  unhappy  Britons  were  now  afflict-  Eternal 
ed.      Deftitute   of  order,  law,   and   government,  civil  ft^ine' 
rage  and  rapine  prevailed  in  every  corner ;  and  they  are  and  pefk- 
faid  to  have  difcovered  much  more  fpirit  in  robbing  and  lence. 
deftroying  one   another,  than  in  defending  themfelves 
againft  the  common  enemy.     After  the  difTolution  of  the 
Roman  government,  many  petty  tyrants  were  fet  up  irl 
different   parts  of  the  country  ;  and   foon  after  pulled 
down  and  put  to  death,  to  make  room  for  others  frill 
more   flagitious.     Great   numbers    of   the  inhabitants^ 
driven   to  defpair   by   fo  many  miferies,  neglected   to 
plough  and  fow  their  lands,  forfook  their   houfes,  and 
roaming  up  and  down  in  the  woods,  led  a  favage  kind  of 
life,  on  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  and 
what  they  could  catch  in  hunting.     To  crown  the  whole, 
this  neglect  of  agriculture  naturally  produced  a  famine, 
xvhich  was  followed  by  a  peftilence  ;  and  thefe  two  dread- 
ful fcourges  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  lives  and  fufFerings 
of  great  multitudes  of  the  unhappy  Britons  (200). 

Thefe  dire  calamities,  which  feemed  to  threaten  South  A,  D.  440, 
Britain  with  utter  ruin  and  depopulation,  were  produc- 
tive of  one  happy  confequence.  The  Scots  and  Picts, 
dreading  infection,  and  the  efforts  of  the  defperate 
Britons,  which  had  been  fatal  to  many  of  them,  and 
finding  little  plunder  in  a  land  of  famine,  defifted  from 
their  incurfions,  and  remained  quiet  at  home  for  fevera| 

(199)  Beds  Hii*.  EccieC  c.  ia.     Gild*  fiift.  c.  1 3,  14. 
(*oo)  Gildx  Hift.  c,  16,  19.  zj. 
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A-  D.  440.  years.'  Encouraged  by  this  unexpected  return  of  tran- 
\yy\>  quillity,  theBritons  iilued  from  their  lurking-places,  re- 
paired their  houfes,  and  applied  to.  agriculture.  Their 
lands,  meeting  with  friendly  fea.fons,  after  fo  many  years 
of  reft,  produced  all  kinds  of  grain  in  a  degree  of  abun- 
dance hitherto  unknown  ;  and  the  late  famine  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  greateft.  affluence  and  plenty  of  all  things. 
But  the  Britons  of  thofe  times  (if  we  may  believe  their 
own  hifrorian  Gildas)  ;were  as  unfit  for  profperity  as  ad- 
verfity.  Forgetting  their  former  woes,  and  regardlefs  of 
future  dangers,  they  plunged,  with  the  molt,  unthinking 
wantonnefs,  into  intemperance  and  debauchery  of  all 
kinds.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
awakened  from  this  pleafing  dream.  For  their  ancient 
enemies  in  the  North,  having  heard  of  the  prodigious 
plenty  which  reigned  in. South  Britain,  renewed  their 
incurfions,  and  repeating  them  for  feveral  years,  reduced 
the  Britons  almoft  to  the  fame  diftrefs  from  which  they 
had  fo  lately  emerged  (20 1 ). 
A  D  4.46.  Tk€  declarations  of  the  Romans  at  their  laft  depar- 
Britons  ap-  ture,  that  they  were  never  to  return,  had  been  fo  pofi- 
tive,.  and  the  confufions  of  the  empire  ever  fince  that 
time  had  been  fo  great,  that  the  Britons,  in  all  the  late 
miferies,  had  not  made  any  application  to  them  for  re-» 
lief.  But  the  fame  of  the  renowned  ^Etius,  prefect  of 
Gaul,  affording  them  a  glimmering  of  hope  that  they 
might  poffibly  obtain  fome  affiftance  from  that  quarter  in 
their  prefent  diftrefs,  they  fent  ambafladors  to  that  ge- 
neral, with  letters,  in  the  following  mournful  ftrain : 
"  To  iEtius,  thrice  conful,  the  groans  of  the  Britons. 
"  The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  fea,  the  fea  throws  us 
"  back  on  the  fwords  of  the  barbarians ;  fo  that  we 
*e  have  nothing  left  us  but  the  wretched  choice  of  being 
"  either  drowned  or  butchered."  But  all  their  lamenta- 
tions and  intreaties,  on  this  occafion,  were  in  vain. 
JEtius  "might  pity,  but  he  could  not  affifh  them  5  being 
at  that  time  employed  in  collecting  all  his  forces,  to  refill: 
the  terrible  Attila,  king  of  the  Hunns,  who  threatened 
the  total  defbruction  of  theweftern  empire  (202). 


ply  to  the 
Romans 
for  affift- 
ance  in 
-vain. 


(201)  Gildje  Hift.c.  16.  19.  ai.     Beds  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  1.  c.  14. 

(202)  Gildje  Hift.  c  19.     Bedae  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  1.  c.  1  3< 
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Soon  after  the  Britons  had  been  thus  difappointed  in  A.  D.  449. 
their  expectations  of  fuccours  from  the  Romans,  they  ^y^r<J 
received,  a  new  alarm,  which  filled  them  with  the  great-  Tritons  fend 
eft  confirmation.  The  incurfions  of  the  Scots  and  ^tha£  ga°" 
Picts,  however  destructive,  had  hitherto  been  only  tran-  0ns. 
iient.  As  foon  as  thofe  ravagers  had  collected  a  fuffici- 
ent  quantity  of  "booty,  they  returned  with  it  into  their 
own  country,  leaving  the  owners  to  enjoy  the  reft  in 
ibme  tranquillity.  But  a  report  was  now  propagated, 
that  thefe  two  nations  had  refolved  to  invate  South 
Britain  with  their  united  forces,  to  extirpate  the  nati- 
ons, and  fettle  in  the  country.  This  report,  whe-  • 
ther  true  or  falfe,  being  generally  believed,  caufed 
the  greateft  terror  and  difmay.  An  affembly  of  all 
the  Britifh  kings,  princes,  and  chieftains  was  con- 
vened, to  deliberate  what  was  proper  to  be  done, 
to  prevent  fo  great  a  danger.  Amongft  the  great 
number  of  petty  princes,  which  compofed  this  a£~ 
fembly,  Vortigem,  fovereign  of  the  Silures,  was  the 
moft  considerable.  This  prince,  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  the  number  and  bravery 
of  his  followers,  and  his  own  perfonal  accomplifh- 
ments,  feems  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  kind  of 
univerfal  monarch  over  the  other  chiefs.  By  his 
authority  this  arTembly  was  called,  he  prelided 
in  it,  and  too  much  influenced  its  deciiions.  In- 
ftead  of  embracing  vigorous  meafures,  worthy  of  fo 
many  chieftains,  to  depend  upon  their  own  bravery 
for  their  fecurity,  the  only  queftion  was,  to  whom 
they  fhould  apply  for  alliftance  and  protection.  It 
was  in  vain  to  make  any  further  applications  to 
the  Romans  ;  nor  was  it  eafy  to  find  any  other 
nation  able  and  willing  to  give  them  the  alliftance 
which  they  wanted.  When  they  were  at  this  lofs, 
Vortigern,  in  an  evil  hour,  though  not  perhaps  with 
an  ill  intention,  propofed  to  make  application  to 
the  Saxons.  That  nation  abounded  in  fhipping, 
delighted  in  war,  and  equalled,  if  not  exceeded, 
their  enemies  in  ferocity.  The  Britons  had  often 
experienced  the  bravery  of  the  Saxons  to  their  coft, 
and  therefore  thought  it  good  policy  to  employ  it 
in  their  defence  \  never  reflecting   thefe  that  dangerous 
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A.  D.  449.  protectors   might   become   their    enemies,   and  at  Iaft 
v^v-sj  their  matters.      In  the   end,   the   propofal   of  Vorti- 
gern  was  embraced,  and  ambafladors  were  appointed  to 
go    and    invite    an  army  of   Saxons  into   this  ifland, 
to  affift  the    Britons  of  the   South  againft  their   nor- 
thern neighbours    (203).      The   names  of  thefe   am- 
bafladors  are  not    preferved   in  hiftory ;    but    (if   we 
can    depend    on    the  hiftorian   of  the   Saxons)  their 
addrefs   to  that   people  was    in    the    following   hum- 
ble, or  rather  abject  ft  rain  (204). 
speech  of         M  Moil:   noble    Saxons,   the    wretched    and    mifer- 
the  British    **  able     Britons,    worn    out    by    the   perpetual  incur- 
ambaffadors  a  fions   0f  their   enemies,  having  heard  of  the   many 
«ns  and  "  "  glorious  victories    which  you  have  obtained  by  your 
their  arrival "  valour,    have    lent    us    their   humble    fuppliants  to 
in  Britain.    «  implore  your   aftlftancc  and  protection.      We  have 
"  a  fpacious,  beautiful,    and    fertile   country,   abound- 
"  ing   in  all  things,  which    we  refign  to   your  devo- 
"  tion  and   command.      Formerly  we  lived  in   peace 
w  and  fafety  under  the  protection    of   the   Romans  ; 
**  and  next  to   them,  knowing  none   more  brave  and 
<l  powerful  than  you,  we   fly    for    refuge    under    the 
**  wings    of  your  valour.      If  by  your  powerful   affi- 
u  ftance  we    fliall   become    fuperior  to   our  enemies, 
*•  we   promife   to   perform   whatever  fervice  you  fhall 
4<  think  fit    to   impofe    upon    us."      If  the    Britons 
were  really   capable   of    making    ufe    of    fuch  flaviih 
language,  they  had    little    reafon    to    complain   after- 
wards of  the   treachery  of  the   Saxons,    or  to    expect 
any  better  treatment  from  them  than  they  met  with. 
But  it  is  more    probable,  that  this  fpeech,  like  many 
others  in  hiftory,  was  compofed  by  the  hiftorian,  than 
by  thofe  to  whom  it  is  imputed. 

In  whatever  manner  the  Britifh  ambafladors  ad- 
drefled  themfelves  to  the  Saxons,  they  were  unhap- 
pily fuccefsful  in  their  negociation  5  and  a  fmall 
army  of  that  nation  was  immediately  fent  into  Bri- 
tain, which  was  afterwards  followed   by  feveral  others. 


(103)  Gildac  Hift.  c.  2a,  23.     Bed*  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  2.  c.  15. 

(104)  Witichindus, 


Thefe 
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Thefe  Saxon   armies,  inftead  of  protecting  the  Britons  A.  D.  449. 
againft   their   enemies,   either  deftroyed,   enflaved,    or  v^nrxJ 
expelled  them ;  and  feating  themfelves  in    their  room, 
brought  about    another   great   revolution  in   the   ftate 
of  South  Britain ;    which  will   be   the  fubfedt  of  the 
fecond  book  of  this  work. 
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BOOK      I. 

CHAP.       II. 

The  hi/lory  of  religion  in  South  Britain,  from  the  fr/f 
invafion  of  it  by  the  Romans  under  Julius  Cafar,  A.  A.  C* 
55.  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons ,  A.  D.  449. 

SECTION     I. 
HISTORY  of  DRUIDISM. 

THERE  never  was  any  nation  upon  earthy  whofe  importance 
hiftory  is  intitled  to  any  degree  of  attention,  of  religion, 
which  had  not  fome  religion.  Nor  was  there  ever  any 
religion  which  had  not  fome  influence  upon  the  minds 
and  manners,  the  actions  and  characters  of  thofe  na- 
tions by  whom  it  was  profefTed.  For  thefe  two  reafons, 
the  hiftory  of  their  religion  muft  always  be  an  import- 
ant and  eflential  part  of  the  hiftory  of  every  nation  *. 
as  without  fome  knowledge  of  this,  and  of  the  events 
immediately  relating  to  it,  we  cannot  form  right  con- 
ceptions of  the  laws,  cuftoms,  characters,  circum- 
ftances,  and  public  tranfaclions  of  any  people. 

When 
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.Ancient  When  the  Romans  firft  invaded  Britain,  under  Julius 

Britons  fa-  Casfar,  the  inhabitants  of  it  were  famous,  even  among 
w£Son°r     f°re*gn  nations,   for  their  fuperior   knowledge   of  the 
principles,  and  their  great  zeal  for  the  rites  of  their  re- 
ligion.    This    circumftance    we   learn   from    the    beft 
authority,  the  writings  of  that  illuftrious  and  obferving 
general,  Julius  Csefar  j   who  informs  us,  "  That  fuch 
«  of  the  Gauls  as  were  defirous  of  being  thoroughly  in- 
**  ltrucfted  in  the  principles  of  their  religion  (which  was 
"  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Britons)  ufually  took  a  jour- 
"  ney  into  Britain,  for  that  purpofe  ( i )." 
Antiquity        This  religion,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  the  Britons 
of  the  reii-  0f  fa^  age  fo  much  excelled,  could  juftly  boaft  of  very 

irTtonLthC  hiSh  antiquit7-  T^e  firft  and  Pureft  principles  of  it  at 
leaft  defcended  to  them  together  with  their  language, 
and  many  other  things,  from  Gomer  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Japhet,  from  whom  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  all  the 
other  Celtic  nations  derived  their  origin  (2).  For  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  this  renowned  parent  of  fo 
many  nations,  who  was  only  the  grandfon  of  Noah, 
could  be  unacquainted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  of  the  moft  eflential  principles  of  religion  ; 
cr  that  he  neglected  to  communicate  this  knowledge  to 
his  immediate  defcendants,  and  they  to  their  pofterity 
from  age  to  age.  But  unhappily,  the  method  by  which 
this  religious  knowledge  was  handed  down  from  Gomer 
to  his  numerous  pofterity  in  fucceeding  ages,  was  not 
well  calculated  to  preferve  it  pure  and  uncorrupted. 
This  was  by  tradition,  which,  however  limpid  it  may  be 
near  its  fountain-head,  is,  like  other  ftreams,  very  apt 
to  fwell  and  become  turbid  in  its  progrefs.  According- 
ly we  find,  that  at  the  period  where  this  hiftory  begins, 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons  had  degenerated  into 
an  abfurd,  wicked,  and  cruel  fuperftition. 
Method  of  In  debheating  this  very  corrupt  fyftem  of  religion,  it 
<hfneai-1I5S  w^  ^e  fuificient  to  give  a  brief  account — Of  its  priefts^ 
„£on>  who  taught   its   principles,    and   performed   its   facred 

rites — Of  the  religious  principles  which  they  taught**- 
Of  the  deities  whom  they  worfhipped — Of  the  various 

(1)  Caef.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13. 

(a)  Pezron.  Antiq.  Celt.  c.  3.    Hotoman.  Franc,  Gal,  c.  a. 
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acts  of  worfhip  which  they  paid  to  thefe  deities,  with 
their  times,  places,  and  other  circuHiflances — And 
finally,  of  the  extinction  of  thefe  priefts,  and  of  their 
religion,  to  make  way  for  a  more  pure  and  heavenly  in- 
ftitution. , 

The  priefts  who  taught  the  principles,  and  performed  Br.itifl» 
the  offices  of  religion  among  the  ancient  Britons  were  j^J.  V 
called  Druids  (3).  This  clafs  of  men,  for  many  ages,  nity, 
enjoyed  the  higheft  honours,  and  the  greateft  privi- 
leges, in  this  tfland  and  in  feveral  other  countries. 
•*  There  are  only  two  orders  of  men,"  fays  Csefar, 
fpeaking  of  the  Gauls,  and .  it  was  the  fame  in  Britain, 
"  who  are  in  any  high  degree  of  honour  and  efteem ; 
«  thefe  are  the  Druids  and  the  nobles  (4)."  To  fay 
nothing  in  this  place  of  their  prodigious  influence  in 
civil  affairs,  they  had  the  fupreme  and  fole  direction  of 
every  thing  relating  to  religion.  "  No  facred  rite  was 
"  ever  performed  without  a  Druid ;  by  them,  as  being 
u  the  favourites  of  the  Gods,  and  depoiitaries  of  their 
f<  counfels,  the  people  offered  all  their  facrifices, 
"  thankfgivings,  and  prayers ;  and  were  perfectly  tub- 
"  miflive  and  obedient  to  their  commands.  Nay,  io 
"  great  was  the  veneration  in  which  they  were  held, 
"  that  when  two  hoftile  armies,  inflamed  with  warlike 
u  rage,  with  fwords  drawn,  and  fpears  extended,  were 
w  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  battle  ;  at  their  inter- 
"  vention,  they  fheathed  their  fwords,  and  became 
«  calm  and  peaceful  (5)."  The  perfons  of  the  Druids- 
were  held  facred  and  inviolable  ;  they  were  exempted 
from  all  taxes  and  military  fervices  \  and,  in  a  word, 

(3)  The  name  of  thefe  famous  priefts  is  derived  by  fotwe  writers 
from  the  Teutonic  word  Druthin,  a  fervant  of  truth* :  by  others 
from  the  Saxon  word  Dry,  a  magicianf  :  by  others  from  the 
Greek  word  fyu?,  an  oak:}:  :  and  by  others,  with  the  greateft  pro- 
bability, from  the  Celtic  or  Britifh  word  Derw,  which  alfo  fignifies 
an  oak§ ;  for  which  the  Druids  had  a  aioft  fuperftitious  veneration. 
This  laft  derivation  is  much  countenanced  by  a  paflage  in  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  philofophers  and  priefts  of  Gaul,  the 
fame  with  our  Druids,  fays  they  were  called  Saronidas,  from  2a/>» 
the  Greek  name  of  an  oak||.  * 

(4)  Czefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13. 

(j)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  31.  p.  354.,    Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  197. 

*  M'Pherfon's  Diflertations,  p.  341.  f  Spelman,  GlofT. 

t  Plin.  1.  16.  c.  44.        §  Dickenfon  Delphi  Phaeinicizautes.  p.  188, 
!   Diod,  Skul.  l,S%  x  r 

ther 
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they  enjoyed  fo  many  immunities  and  diminutions,  tlv.it 
princes  were  ambitious  of  being  admitted  into  their  So- 
Arch-         cict7  (6>- 
druiJ.  The  Druids  were  not   all  of  equal  rank  and  dignity. 

Cajlar  fays  that  fome  of  them  were  more  eminent  than 
others,  and  that  the  Avhole  order  was  iubjecl  to  one  fu- 
preme  head  or  Archdruid.  This  high-prieit.  was  elected 
from.amongll  the  mod  eminent  Druids,  by  a  plurality  of 
votes.  But  this  high  flation  was  attended  with  fo  much 
power  and  riches,  with  i'o  many  honours  and  privileges 
of  various  kinds,  that  it  was  an  object  of  great  ambition, 
and  the  election  of  one  to  fill  it,  fometimes  occaiioned  a 
civil  war  (7). 

Three  The    Druids  were  alfo    divided   into  three   different 

clafies  of  dalles,  who  applied  to  different  branches  of  learning, 
rui  s*  and  performed  different  parts  in  the  offices  of  religion. 
Thefe  three  claffes  were,  the  Bards,  the  Euhages  or 
Vates,  and  Druids :  which  lalt  name  was  frequently 
given  to  the  whole  order,  though  it  was  alfo  fometimes 
appropriated  to  a  particular  clafs  (8). 

jftclafs.  'J 'he  bards  were  the  heroic,  hiftoric-il,  and  genealo- 

gical poets  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  They  did 
not  properly  belong  to  the  prieftly  order,  nor  had  they 
any  immediate  concern  with  the  offices  of  religion.  On 
the  contrary,  they  carefully  abstained  from  introducing 
any  thing  of  a  religious  nature  into  their  poems  ;  and 
therefore  they  will  fall  more  naturally  under  our  con- 
iideration  in  another  place  (9). 

ad  clafs.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  were  called  by  the  Greeks, 

ouaTjf  ;  by  the  Romans,  Vates  ;  and  by  the  Gauls  and 
Britons,  Faids.  They  were  unqueftionably  of  the  prieft- 
hood,  and  performed  an  important  part  in  the  public 
offices  of  religion  ;  by  composing  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  Gods,  which  they  lung  to  the  muiic  of  their  harps 
and  other  initruments,  at  the  facred  folemnities.  They 
were,  in  a  word,  the  facred  mulicians,  the  religious 
poets,  and  pretended  prophets  of  all  the  Celtic  nations, 

(6)  Cxrar  de  Bel.  Gal.    1.   6.  c.  13.     Cicero  de  divinatione,   1,  1. 
Mela,  1.  3.  c   2. 

(7)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal  1   6   c.  13. 

(8)  Diod.Sicul  1. 5.    Strabo,  1.  4.    Ammian.  Marcellin.  1. 15. 

(9)  See  chap.  5  th,  of  poetry. 

who 
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who  believed  them  to  be  divinely  infpired  in  their  poeti- 
cal compofitions,  and  alio  blefled  with  revelations  from 
Heaven,  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  the  will  of 
the  Gods,  and  future  events.  The  Latin  poets  were  not 
unacquainted  with  this  diftinction  between  the  mere 
iecular  Bard  or  Poet  and  the  divine  Vates;  or  of  the 
great  fuperiority  of  the  latter  above  the  former.  This 
appears  from  the  verfes  quoted  below  ;  in  which  Ly- 
cidas  aiTumes  the  name  of  Poet  as  his  right,  but  de- 
clines the  more  honourable  title  of  Vates,  which  was 
given  him  by  the  fhepherds,  as  too  high  a  compli- 
ment (:o).  With  theie  religious  poets  and  pretended 
prophets,  both  Gaul  and  Britain  very  much  abounded, 
in  the  times  we  are  now  coriiidering,  as  we  learn  from 
the  concurring  teftimonies  of  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and 
iYiarcellinns  (11):  and  a  modern  writer,  of  gre2t 
authority  in  thefe  matters,  afTures  us,  that  there  are 
fome  families  ftill  fubfii'ting,  both  in  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  bear  their  name,  and  are 
probably  defcended  from  fome  of  thefe  once  celebrated 
Faids  (12). 

The  Druids,  who  compofed  the  third,  or  to  fpeak  3^  &&* 
more  properly,  the  fecond  clafs  of  the  ancient  Britifh 
priefthood,  were  by  far  the  moft  numerous,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  order  was  commonly  called  by  that 
name.  They  performed  ail  the  offices  of  religion,  ex- 
cept that  part  which  we  have  juft  now  obferved  was  al- 
lotted to  the  preceding  clafs  j  and  it  is  even  probable, 
that  in  the  abfence  of  the  Faids,  they  performed 
that  part  alfo,  and  affifted  in  it  when  they  were  pre- 
fent. 

Many  of  the  Druids  feem  to  have  lived  a  kind  of  col-  M*n°cr  of 
legiate  or  monaftic  life,  united  together  in  fraternities,  *     s' 
as  Marceilinus  expreffes  it.     The   fervice  of  each  tem- 
ple required  a    confiderable  number   of  them,    and  all 
thefe  lived  together  near  the  temple  where  they  ferved. 
The  Archdruid  of  Britain  is  thought  to  have  had  his  or- 

fio) et  me  fecere  poetam 

Pierides,  funt  et  mihi  carmina  :  me  quoque  dicunt 
Vatem  paftores,  fed  rifcn  ego  creduius  iilis. 

Virgil.  Eclog.  9  ver.  32. 
( iO  Strabo,  i.  4.    Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.    Ammian.  Marcellin  I.  15. 
pi)  Macynerfba'» DUfcttatJop^  p,  203. 

dinarjr 
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dinsry  refidence  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  where  he  lived 
in  great  fplendor  and  magnificence  for  thofe  times,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  great  number  of  the  moft  eminent  per- 
fons  of  his  order.  In  this  ifle,  it  is  pretended,  the  ve£- 
tiges  of  the  Archdruid's  palaces,  and  of  the  houfes  of 
the  other  Druids^  who  attended  him,  are  ftill  vifi- 
ble  (13).  But  not  a  few  of  the  Druids  led  a  more  fe- 
cular  and  public  way  of  life,  in  the  courts  of  princes 
and  families  of  great  men,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  function'.  For  no  facred  rite  or  act  of  religion 
could  be  performed  without  a  Druid,  either  in  temples 
or  in  private  houfes.  Nor  does  it  feem  improbable, 
that  fome  of  thefe  ancient  priefts  retired  from  the  world, 
and  from  the  focieties  ox  their  brethren,  and  lived  as 
hermits,  in  order  to  acquire  a  greater  reputation  of 
janctity,  In  the  moft  unfrequented  places  of  fome  of 
the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  there  are  ftill  remain- 
ing the  foundations  of  fmall  circular  houfes,  capable  of 
containing  only  one  perfon,  which  are  called  by  the 
people  of  the  country  Druids  houfes  (14).  None  of 
thefe  ways  of  life  feem  to  be  very  fuitable  to  a  married 
ftate,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  far  greateft 
part  of  the  Druids  lived  in  celibacy,  and  were  waited 
upon  by  a  fet  of  female  devotees,  who  will  prefently  be 
defcribed. 
Revenues,  It  is  impoflible,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  difcover 
particularly  what  were  the  revenues  of  the  ancient  Britifh 
Druids.  In  general  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  as 
great  as  the  people  could  afford,  confidering  the  fuper- 
ftitious  veneration  which  the  y  entertained  for  their  per- 
sons, and  the  implicit  obedience  which  they  paid  to  their 
dictates.  It  is  never  difficult  for  thofe  who  have  once 
obtained  the  entire  direction  of  men's  confciences,  to  fe- 
cure  to  themfelves  a  conilderable  portion  of  their  pof- 
feffions.  The  Druids  feem  to  have  had  the  fuperiority, 
if  not  the  entire  property  of  certain  iflands  on  the  coaft 
both  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  as  Anglefey,  Man, 
Harris,  &c.  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  had  alfo 
territories  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  near  their 

(13)-  Rowland's  Mona  Antiq.  p.  S3.   &c.  Sac. 

(r4)  Martin's  Defcription  of  the  Weftern  Jfles,  p„  154,, 

feveral 
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feveral  temples.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  offerings  which  were  brought  to  their  facred 
places,  and  prefented  to  their  Gods,  fell  to  their  (hare. 
Thefe  offerings  were  very  frequent,  and  en  fome  oc- 
casions very  great.  It  was  a  common  practice  with  the 
nations  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  to  dedicate  all  the  cattle, 
and  other  fpoils  which  they  had  taken  in  war,  to  that 
deity  by  whole  afliftance  they  imagined  they  had  gained 
the  victory  (15).  Of  thefe  devoted  fpoils  the  priefts 
were  at  leaft  the  adminiftrators,  if  not  the  proprietors. 
They  were  frequently  confulted,  both  by  ftates  and  pri- 
vate' perfons*,  about  the  fuccefs  of  intended  enterprifes, 
and  other  future  events ;  and  were  well  rewarded  for 
the  good  fortune  which  they  promifed,  and  thefecrets  of 
futurity  which  they  pretended  to  reveal  (16).  To  fay 
nothing  here  of  the  profits  which  they  derived  from  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  practice  of  phyfic,  and 
teaching  the  fciences  (which  were  all  in  their  hands), 
they  certainly  received  great  emoluments  from  thofe 
whom  they  inftructed  in  the  principles,  and  initiated  in- 
to the  myfteries  of  their  theology  ;  efpecially  from  luch 
of  them  as  were  of  high  rank,  and  came  from  foreign 
countries.  Befides  this  (if  we  can  depend  upon  a  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  feveral  writers)  there  were  certain 
annual  dues  (we  know  not  what  they  were)  exacted  from 
every  family  by  the  priefts  of  that  temple  within  whofe 
diftrict  the  family  dwelt.  ;  and  thefe  artful  priefts  had 
invented  a  moft  effectual  method  to  fecure  the  punctual 
payment  of  thefe  dues.  AH  thefe  families  were  obliged 
(under  the  dreadful  penalties  of  excommunication)  to 
extinguifh  their  fires  on  the  laft  evening  of  October, 
and  to  attend  at  the  temple  with  their  annual  payment ; 
and  the  firft  day  of  November  to  receive  fome  of  the 
facred  fire  from  the  altar,  to  rekindle  thofe  in  their 
houfes.  J>y  this  contrivance,  they  were  obliged  to  pay, 
or  to  be  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  fire,  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  when  the  want  of  it  would  be  moft  fenfibly  felt. ., 
If  any  of  their  friends  or  neighbours  took  pity  on  the 
delinquents,  and  fupplied  them  with  fire,  or  even  con- 
verfed   with   them,    they   were   laid    under   the   fame 

(15)  (Mar  de  Bel  Gal.  1.  6.     Athen.  1.  4, 

(16)  /Elian.  Var.  Hiftor.  1.  a.  c.  v- 

tern  Die 
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terrible  feritence  of  excommunication;  by  which  they 
were  not  only  excluded  from  all  the  facred  folemnities, 
but  from  all  the  fweets  of  fociety,  and  all  the  benefits 
of  law  andjuftice  (17).  From  thefe  fources  of  wealth 
which  we  have  mentioned  (and  perhaps  they  had  others 
to  us  unknown),  we  have  reafon  to  think,  that  the  Bri- 
tiih Druids  were  the  moil:  opulent,  as  well  as  the  moft 
refpecfted  body  of  men  in  their  country,  in  the  times  in 
which  they  flourifhed. 

Numbers  Nothing  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  concerning 
the  precife  number  of  the  Britiih  Druids :  though,  in 
general,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  were  very 
numerous.  Both  the  Gauls  and  Britons  of  thefe  times 
were  much  addicted  to  fuperilition  :  and  among  a  fuper- 
1  ftitious  people  there  will  always  be  many  Oriefts.  Beiides 
this,  they  entertained  an  opinion,  as  we  are  told  by 
Strabo,  which  was  highly  favourable  to  the  increafe  of 
the  prieftly  order.  They  were  fully  perfuaded,  that  the 
greater  number  of  Druids  they  had  in  their  country, 
they  would  obtain  the  more  plentiful  harvefts,  and  the 
greater  abundance  of  all  things  (18).  Nay,  we  are  di- 
rectly informed  by  Ctefar,  that  great  numbers  of  people, 
allured  by  the  honours  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed, 
embraced  the  difcipline  of  the  Druids  of  their  own  accord, 
and  that  many  more  were  dedicated  to  it  by  their  pa- 
rents (19).  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  fhall  pro- 
bably not  be  very  much  miitaken,  if  we  fupppfe,  that 
the  Britiih  Druids  bore  as  great  a  proportion  in  number 
to  the  reit  of  the  people,  as  the  clergy  in  popifh  coun- 
tries bear  to  the  laity,  in  the  prefent  age. 

DruiddT  Beiides  the  Druids,  the  Britons  had  alfo  Druideiles, 

who  affifted  in  the  offices,  and  fhared  in  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  priefthood.  When  Suetonius  invad- 
ed the  iiland  of  Anglefey,  his  foldiers  were  ftruck  with 
terror,  at  the  it-range  appearance  of  a  number  of  thefe 
confecrated  females,  who  ran  up  and  down  among  the 
ranks  of  the  Britiih  army,  like  enraged  furies,  with  their 
nairs  diihevelled,  and  naming  torches  in  their  hands, 
imprecating  the  wrath  of  Heaven  on  the  invaders  of  their 

(n)  Toland's  Hift,  of  the  Druids,  p.  71,72.      Csefar  de  Bel.  Gzh 
1.  6.  c.  13. 

(rS)  Strabo,  3.  4,  (19)  Cs-far  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13. 
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country  (20).  The  Druideffes  of  Gaul  and  Britain  are 
faid  to  have  been  divided  into  three  ranks  of  claffes. 
Thofe  of  the  firft  clafs  had  vowed  perpetual  virginity, 
and  lived  together  in  fifterhoods,  very  much  fequeftered 
from  the  world.  They  were  great  pretenders  to  divina- 
tion, prophecy,  and  miracles  ;  were  highly  admired  by 
the  people,  who  confulted  them  on  all  important  occafi- 
ons  as  infallible  oracles,  and  gave  them  the  honourable 
appellation  of  Sense,  i.  e.  venerable  women.  Mela 
gives  a  curious  defcription  of  one  of  thofe  Druidical  nun- 
neries. It  was  fituated  in  an  ifland  in  the  Britifh  fea, 
and  contained  nine  of  thefe  venerable  veftals,  who  pre- 
tended that  they  could  raife  ftorms  and  tempefts  by  their 
incantations ;  could  cure  the  moft  inveterate  dileafes  5 
could  transform  themfelves  into  all  kinds  of  animals  *, 
and  forefee  future  events.  But  it  feems  they  were  not 
forward  in  publifhing  the  things  which  they  forefaw,  but 
chofe  to  make  fome  advantage  of  fo  valuable  a  gift.  For, 
it  is  added,  they  difclofed  the  things  which  they  had 
difcovered,  to  none  but  thofe  who  came  into  their  ifland 
on  fet  purpofe  to  confult  their  oracle  (21)  :  and  none  of 
thefe,  we  may  fuppofe,  would  come  empty-handed. 
The  fecond  clafs  confifted  of  certain  female  devotees, 
who  were  indeed  married,  but  fpent  the  far  greateft 
part  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  the  Druids,  and 
in  the  offices  of  religion  ;  and  converfed  only  occafionally 
with  their  hufbands  ;  who  perhaps  thought  themfelveg 
very  happy  in  having  fuch  pious  wives.  The  third  clafs 
of  Druidelies  was  the  loweft,  and  confifted  of  fuch  as 
performed  the  moft  fervile  offices  about  the  temples,  the 
facrifices,  and  the  perfons  of  the  Druids  (22). 

Such  were  the  minifters  and  teachers  of  religion  among 
the  ancient  Britons.  It  is  now  time  to  enquire  what  were 
the  religious  principles  and  opinions  which  they  taught. 

The  Druids,  as  well  as  the  Gymnofophifts  of  India,  T^ol(*  f 
the  Magi  of  Perfia,  the  Chaldeans  of  Aflyria,  and  all  the  rjruid*. 
the  othej  priefts  of  antiquity,  had  two  fets  of  religious 
doctrines  and  opinions,  which  were  very  different  from 
one  another.  The  one  of  thefe  fyftems  they  communi- 
cated only  to  the  initiated,  who  were  admitted  into  their 
own  order,  and  at  their  admiffion  were  folemnly  fworn 
to  keep  that  fyftem  of  doctrines  a  profound  fecret  from 

(20)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  (ai)  Mela,  L  3,  c.  2. 

(a*)  Gruttef.p.  62.    Relig,  de  Gaul. I  1.  c,  27 
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all  the  reft  of  mankind  (23).  Befides  this,  they  took 
feveral  other  precautions  to  prevent  thefe  fecret  doctrines 
from  tranfpiring.  They  taught  their  difciples,  as  we  are 
told  by  Mela,  in  the  molt  private  places,  fuch  as  caves  of 
the  earth,  or  the  deepeft  recefles  of  the  thickeft  forefts, 
that  they  might  not  be  overheard  by  any  who  were  not 
initiated  (24).  They  never  committed  any  of  thefe  doc- 
trines to  writing,  for  fear  they  mould  thereby  become 
public  (25).  Nay,  fo  jealous  were  fome  orders  of  thefe 
ancient  priefts  on-  this  head,  that  they  made  it  an  inviola- 
ble rule  never  to  communicate  any  of  thefe  fecret  doc- 
trines to  women,  left  they  mould  blab  them  (26).  The 
other  fyftem  of  religious  doctrines  and  opinions  was 
made  public,  being  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  fuper- 
ititious  humours  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  and  opulence  of  the  priefthood. 
Secret  doc-  It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  fhould  be  able  to  give  a 
gincsof  the  minute  detail  of  the  fecret  doctrines  of  the  Druids.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  whom  alone  we  can 
receive  information,  were  not  perfectly  acquainted  with 
them,  and  therefore  they  have  left  us  only  fome  general 
hints,  and  probable  conjectures  about  them,  with  which 
we  muft  be  contented.  The  fecret  doctrines  of  our 
Druids  were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Gymno- 
fophifts  and  Brachmans  of  India,  the  Magi  of  Perfia, 
the  Chaldeans  of  Aflyria,  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  and  of 
ail  the  other  priefts  of  antiquity.  "  Ali  thefe  are  frequent- 
ly joined  together  by  ancient  authors,  as  entertaining  the 
fame  opinions  in  religion  and  phiiofophy ;  which  might 
be  eafily  confirmed  by  an  induction  of  particulars  (27), 
The  truth  is,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  more  furprifing 
in  thehiftory  of  mankind,  than  the  fimilitude,  or  rather 
identity,  of  the  opinions,  inftitutions,  and  manners  of 
all  thefe  orders  of  ancient  priefts,  though  they  lived  un- 
der fuch  different  climates,  and  at  fo  great  a  diftance 
from  one  another,  without  intercourfe  or  communication. 
This  amounts  to  a  demonftration,  that  all  thefe  opinions 
and  inftitutions  flowed  originally  from  one  fountain;  thein- 
ftructions  which  the  foils  of  Noah  gave  to  their  immediate 

(13)  Mela,  I,  3,  c.  2.     Diogen.  Laert.  in  proem. 

(24)  Mela,  1.  3.  c.  a.     Lucan.  1,  I. 

(25)  Caefarde  Bel.  Gal,  1.  6.  c.  13.         (26)  Strabo,  1.  1. 
(17)  Mela,  Strabo,  Diod,  Sicul.  Diogen.  Laert.  &c. 
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defcandants,  and  they  to  their  pofterity ;  many  of  which 
were  carefulfy  preferved  and  handed  down  through  a  long 
fucceffion  of  ages,  by  an  order  of  men  in  every  nation  fet 
apart  for  that  purpofe.  Though  thefe  ltreams  of  religi- 
ous knowledge  therefore  flowed  through  different  chan- 
nels, into  very  diftant  countries,  yet  they  long  retained 
a  ftrong  tincture  of  their  original  fountain.  The  fecret 
doctrines  of  the  Druids,  and  of  all  thefe  different  orders 
of  prieifs,  were  more  agreeable  to  primitive  tradition 
and  right  reafon,  than  their  public  doctrines  ;  as  they 
were  not  under  any  temptation,  in  their  private  fchools, 
to  conceal  or  difguife  the  truth.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  they  frill  retained,  in  fecret,  the  great  doctrine  of 
One  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  univerfe  (28). 
This,  which  was  originally  the  belief  of  all  the  orders 
of  prieits  which  we  have  mentioned,  was  retained  by 
fome  of  them  long  after  the  period  we  are  now  confider- 
ing,  and  might  therefore  be  known  to  the  Druids  at  this 
period.  This  is  one  of  the  doctrines  which  the  Brach- 
mansof  India  are  fworn  to  keep  fecret  :  <s  That  there  is 
(t  one  God,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  (29)/' 
Csefar  acquaints  us,  that  they  taught  their  difcipies  many 
things  about  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God  (30)* 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  and  have  taken  much  learned 
pains  to  prove,  that  our  Druids,  as  well  as  the  other  or- 
ders of  ancient  prierfs,  taught  their  difcipies  many  things 

concerning  the  creation  of  the  world the  formation  of 

man his  primitive  innocence  and  felicity — -and  his  fall 

into  guilt  and   miiery the  creation  of  angels — their 

rebellion  and  expulfion  out  of  Heaven — the  univerfal 
deluge,  and'  the  final  deftruction  of  this  world  by  fire  : 
and  that  their  doctrines  on  all  thefe  fubjects  were  not 
very  different  from  thofe  which  are  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Mofes,  and  other  parts  of  fcripture  (31). 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Druids  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  fouls  of  men  ;  and 
Mela  tells  us,  that  this  was  one  of  their  fecret  doctrines 
which  they  were  permitted  to  publifh,  for  political  rather 
than  religious  reafons.     "  There  is  one  thing  which  they 

(28)  Anguftin.  de  civitate  Dei,  1.  8.  c.  9* 
(19)   Francifc.  Saver.  Epift.  de  Brachman. 

(30)  Caf.de  Bel   Gal.  1,  6.  c.  13, 

(31)  Cluver.  German,  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  3a.  j  ■    -,  *r  • 
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<«  teach  their  difciples,  which  had  been  made  known  to 
«  the  common  people,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
"  brave  and  fearlefs  j  viz.  That  fouls  are  immortal, 
'<  and  that  there  is  another  life  after  the  prefent  (32)." 
Cxfar  and  Diodorus  fay,  that  the  Druids  taught  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  into 
other  bodies  (33).  This  was  perhaps  their  public  doctrine 
on  this  fubject,  as  being  moft  level  to  the  grofs  concep- 
tions of  the  vulgar.  But  others  reprefent  them  as  teach- 
ing that  the  foul  after  death  afcended  into  fome  higher 
orb,  and  enjoyed  a  more  fublime  felicity.  This 
was  probably  their  private  doctrine,  and  real  fenti- 
ments  (34). 
/.  But  however  agreeable  to  truth  and  reafon  the  fecret 

Snes  of  die  doctrines  of  the  Druids  might  be,  they  were  of  no 
Druid*.  benefit  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  from  whom  they  were 
carefully  concealed.  A  For  thefe  artful  priefts,  for  their 
own  mercenary  ends,  had  embraced  a  maxim,  which 
hath  unhappily  furvived  them,  that  ignorance  was  the 
mother  of  devotion,  and  that  the  common  people  were 
incapable  of  comprehending  rational  principles,  or  of 
being  influenced  by  rational  motives  ;  and  that  they  were 
therefore  to  be  fed  with  the  coarfer  food  of  fuperftitious 
fables.*'  This  is  the  reafon  affigned  by  Strabo  for  the 
fabulous  theology  of  the  ancients.  "  It  is  not  poffible 
u  to  bring  women,  and  the  common  herd  of  mankind 
<c  to  religion,  piety,  and  virtue,  by  the  pure  and  fim- 
u  pie  dictates  of  reafon.  It  is  necefTary  to  call  in  the  aids 
**  of  fuperftition,  which  muft  be  nourifhed  by  fables  and 
«  portents  of  various  kinds.  With  this  view  therefore 
f<  were  all  the  fables  of  ancient  theology  invented,  to 
«'  awaken  fuperftitious  terrors  in  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
*«  norant  multitude  (35).  As  the  Druids  had  the  fame 
ends  in  view  with  the  other  priefts  of  antiquity,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  their  public  theology  was  of  the 
fame  complexion  with  theirs  ;  confifting  of  a  thoufand 
mythological  fables,  concerning  the  genealogies,  attri- 
butes, offices,  and  actions  of  their  Gods ;  the  various 
fuperftitious  methods  of  appeafing  their  anger,  gaining 

C3a)  Mela,  1.3.  c.1 1. 

(33)  Cxfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  1 3.    Diod.  Sicul.  1. 5. 

(34)  Ainmian.  Marcel.  1.  13.     Lucan.  1,  i.  v.  45J,  &c. 
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their  favour,  and  difcovering  their  will.  This  farrago 
of  fables  was  couched  in  verfe,  full  of  figures  and  me- 
taphors, and  was  delivered  by  the  Druids  from  little  emi- 
nences (of  which  there  are  many  ftill  remaining^  to  the 
furrounding  multitudes  (36).  With  this  fabulous  divi- 
nity, thefe  poetical  declaimers  intermixed  moral  precepts, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  lives  and  manners  of  their 
hearers  ;  and  were  peculiarly  warm  in  exhorting  them 
to  abftain  from  doing  any  hurt  or  injury  to  one  another  \ 
and  to  fight  valiantly  in  defence  of  their  country  (37). 
Thefe  pathetic  declamations  are  faid  to  have  made  great 
impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  infpiring  them 
with  a  fupreme  veneration  for  their  Gods,  an  ardent  love 
to  their  country,  an  undaunted  courage,  and  fovereign 
contempt  of  death  (jfi).  The  fecret  and  public  theology 
of  the  Druids,  together  with  their  fyftem  of  morals  and 
philofophy,  had  fwelled  to  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  that  their  difciples  employed, 
no  lefs  than  twenty  years  in  making  themfelves  matters 
of  all  their  different  branches,  and  in  getting  by  heart, 
that  infinite  multitude  of  verfes  in  which  they  were  con- 
tained (39). 

How  long  the  feveral  nations  who  clefcended  from  The  Gods 
Gomer,  the  fon  of  Japhet,  and  in  particular  the  ancient  ofthean- 
Gauls  and  Britons,  continued  to  worship  only  the  one  £^  n" 
living  and  true  God  ;  and  at  what  time,  or  by  what 
means  the  adoration  of  a  plurality  of  Gods  was  introduc- 
ed amongft  them,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  difcover, 
with  any  certainty  ;  though  we  have  Sufficient  evidence 
that  this  change  had  taken  place  before  the  beginning  of 
our  prefent  period  (40).  It  is  highly  probable,  that  this 
fatal  innovation  was  introduced  by  How  degrees,  pro- 
ceeded from,  and  was  promoted  by  the  three  following 
caufes.  The  different  names  and  attributes  of  the  true 
God,  were  miftaken  for,  and  adored  as  fo  many  diffe- 
rent divinities.  The  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  the  moft 
ftriking  and  illuftrious  objects  in  nature,  were  at  firft 
viewed  with  great  veneration,  as  the  moft  glorious  works 

(36)  Rowland's  Mona  Antiq. 

{37)  Id  ibid.  p.  253.     Diogen.  Laert.  in  Proem. 

(38)  Lucan.  1.  j.  v.  460,  &c.     Csfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.C.  13, 

(39)  Cnefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13.     Mela,  1.  3,  c.  a. 
(£0)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal,  1.  6.  c,  13. 
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and  lively  emblems  of  the  Deity,  and  by  degrees  came 
to  be  adored  as  Gods.  Great  and  mighty  princes,  who 
had  been  the  objects  of  univerfal  admiration  during  their 
lives,  became  the  objects  of  adoration  after  their  deaths. 
The  Britons  had  Gods  of  all  thefe  different  kinds,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  brief  detail  : 

The  Supreme  Being  was  worfhipped  by  the  Gauls  and 

Hefus.  Britons  under  the  name  of  Hefuz,  a  word  exprefiive  of 
his  attribute  of  Omnipotence,  as  Hizzuz  is  in  the  He- 
brew (41).  But  when  the  worfhip  of  a  plurality  of 
Gods  was  introduced,  Hefus  was  adored  only  as  a  par- 
ticular divinity,  who  by  his  great  power  prefided  over 
war  and  armies,  and  was  the  fame  with  Mars  (42}.  As 
the  Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britons  were  much  addicted 
to  war,  they  were  great  worfhippers  of  Hefus,  when 
become  a  particular  divinity,  from  whom  they  expect- 
ed victory  ;  and  they  paid  their  court  to  him  by  fuch 
cruel  and  bloody  rites,  as  could  be  acceptable  only  to  a 
being  who  delighted  in  the  deftructien  of  man- 
kind (43). 

Teutates  was  another  name  or  attribute  of  the  Su- 

Tentates,  preme  Being,  which,  in  thefe  times  of  ignorance  and 
idolatry,  was  worfhipped  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons  as 
a  particular  divinity.  It  is  evidently  compounded  of 
the  two  Britifh  words,  Deu-Tatt,  which  fignify  God 
the  parent  or  creator,  a  name  properly  due  only  to  the 
one  true  God  (44) ;  who  was  originally  intended  by 
that  name.  But  when  thefe  nations  funk  into  idolatry, 
they  degraded  Teutates  into  the  fovereign  of  the  in- 
fernal world  v  the  fame  with  the  Dis  and  Pluto  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (or,  as  others  think,  with 
Mercury)  ;  and  worshipped  him  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  could  be  agreeable  to  none  but  an  infernal 
power"  (45).. 

(41)  Pfat  24.   v.  8. 

(4a)  Boxhorn.    Orig.   Gal.  c.   1.   p.    n. 

(43)  Csiar  de  Be].  Gal.  1.  6.  %  17.     Lucan.  1.  I.  v.  445. 

(44)  Etquibus  immitis  placatur  fanguine  diro 
Teutates  :    horreufque  ieris  altaribus  Hefus. 

Lucan.  I.  1.  ver.  445, 
"  (45)  Baxter  GlofT.  Brit.  p.  277.  Casfar  d<t  Bel.  GaJ.  I,  6.  c  18. 
Diofivf,  Halicar.  i.  1.  p.  16. 
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So  tremendous  and  awful  is  the  found  of  thunder,  Taran is. 
that  all  nations  feem  to  have  agreed  in  believing  it  to  be 
the  voice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  as  iuch  it  was  no 
doubt  considered  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  as  well  as 
by  other  nations,  while  they  continued  to  worfhip 
only  one  God  (46).  But  when  they  began  to  multiply 
their  Gods,  Taranis,  fo  called  from  Taran,  thunder, 
became  one  of  their  particular  divinities,  and  was  wor- 
shipped alfo  by  very  inhuman  rites. 

The  Sun  feems  to  have  been  both  the  moft  ancient  The  Sun 
^and  mojft  univerfal  object  of  idolatrous  worfhip  ;  info-  u"der  va- 
much,  that  perhaps  there  never  was  any  .nation  ofnames 
idolaters,  which  did  not  pay  fome  homage  to  this 
glorious  luminary.  He  was  worfhipped  by  the  ancient 
Britons  with  great  devotion,  in  many  places,  under  the 
various  names  of  Bel,  Beiinus,  Belatucardus,  Apollo, 
Grannius,  &c.  all  which  names  in  their  language  were 
expreffive  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  that  vulble 
fountain  of  light  and  heat  (47).  To  this  illuftrious  ob- 
ject of  idolatrous  worfhip,  thofe  famous  circles  of  ftones, 
of  which  there  are  not  a  few  {till  remaining,  feem  to 
have  been  chiefly  dedicated  :  where  the  Druids  kept 
the  facred  fire,  the  fymbol  of  this  divinity,  and  from 
whence,  as  being  fituated  on  eminences,  they  had  a  full 
view  of  the  heavenly  bodies.. 

As  the  Moon  appeared  next  in  luftre  and  utility  to  the  Th«  Moon. 
Sun,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  radiant  queen  of 
heaven  obtained  a  very  early  and  very  large  fhare  in  the 
idolatrous  veneration  of  mankind.  What  Piodorus 
fays  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  may  perhaps  be 
laid  with  equal  truth  of  all  other  idolatrous  nations. 
w  When  they  took  a  view  of  the  univerle,  and  con- 
K  templated  the  nature  of  all  things,  they  imagined 
**  that  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  the  two  firft  and  greateil 
"  Gods  (48)."  The  moon,  as  we  are  told  by  Csefar  (49), 
was  the  chief  divinity  of  the  ancient  Germans,  out  of 
gratitude,  it  is  probable,  for  the  favours  which  they  rer 

{46)  Et  Taranis  Scythicae  non  mitior  ara  Diana;. 

Lucan  1,  i.  v.  446= 
Job,  chap.  40.  v.  9.   Pfalm.  29.    3,  4,  5. 

-(47)   Baxt.  Gloff.   Brit,  p.    35,       Korf.   Erit.   Rom.  p.  206,  z6i. 
M'Pherfon's  Differc.  p.  313. 
i.4S )  Dion,  Sicui.  1.  1.        ,         (49)  Catfar,  1.  6.  c.  21, 

■  ceived 
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ceivcd  from  her  lunar  majefty,  in  their  nocturnal  and 
predatory  expeditions  ;  nor  did  they  think  it  proper 
to  light,  or  engage  in  any  important  enterprize,  while 
this  their  protectrefs  was  in  a  ftate  of  obfcurity  (50). 
The  Gauls  and  Britons  feem  to  have  paid  the  fame  kind 
of  worfhip  to  the  Moon,  as  to  the  Sun  ;  and  it  hath 
been  obferved,  that  the  circular  temples  dedicated  to 
thefe  two  luminaries  were  of  the  fame  construction,  and 
Gods  of       commonly  contiguous  (52). 

Britain  But  a  great  number  of  the  Gods  of  Gaul  and  Britain, 

who  had      as  we\\  as  0f .  Greece  and  Rome,  had  been  men,   vic- 
men*    torious  princes,    wife     iegiflators  ,    inventors   of  ufeful 
arts,  &c.  who  had  been  deified,  by  the  admiration  and 
4  gratitude  of  thofe  nations  which  had  loft  the  knowledge 

of  one  infinitely  perfect  Being,  who  was  alone  intitled 
to  their  fupreme  admiration  and  gratitude  (53).  It  is 
even  certain,  that  thofe  deified  mortals  who  were  adored 
by  the  Gauls  and  Britons  were  in  general  the  very  fame 
perfons  who  were  worfhipped  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro^ 
mans.  Thefe  were  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  the 
other  princes  and  princeffes  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Titans  ;  who  reigned  with  fo  much  luftre,  both  in  Afia 
and  Europe,  in  the  patriarchal  ages  (54).  The  only 
queftion  is,  whether  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  and  other 
Celtic  nations,  borrowed  their  Gods  of  this  clafs,  from 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  thefe  laft  borrowed  theirs 
from  them.  To  convince  us  that  the  Celtic  Gods  were 
the  originals,  and  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
copies,  it  is  fufHcient  to  obferve,  that  all  thofe  deified 
princes  belonged  to  the  Celtse  by  their  birth,  and  were 
iovereigns  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  peopled  Gaul  and 
Britain— that  all  their  names  were  fignihcant  in  the  CeU 
tic  language,  and  expreflive  of  their  feveral  characters— - 
and  that  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  and  the  other  nations 
who  were  called  barbarians,  were  much  more  tenacious 
of  the  opinions  and  cuftoms  of  their  anceflors,  than  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  difcovered  a  great  propenfity 

(50)  Caefar,  I.  i. 

(52)  Martin's  Defcription  of  the  Weftern  Ifles,  p .  365, 

(53)  Cicero  de  Natnra  Deorum,   1.  1,     Diod,  Sicui,   i.  3.  Caefar  de 
jkUGaL  1.  6  p.  17. 

(54)  Pezron  Antiq.  Celt.  1.  1.  c.  9,  10,  ii,  12,  13, 14,  15,. 

to 
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to  adopt  the  Gods  and  religious  ceremonies  of  other  na- 
tions (55).  Of  thefe  deified  princes  who  were  worship- 
ped by  all  the  Celtic  nations,  and  by  many  others,  the 
following  were  the  moft  illuftrious  : 

Saturn  was  one  of  the  greater!  of  the  Titan  princes,  Saturn, 
and  the  fir  ft  of  that  family  who  Wore  a  crown,  and  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  king  ;  his  ancestors  having  contented 
themfelves  with  that  of  chieftains  (56).  His  name  in 
the  Celtic  language  fignifies  Martial,  or  Warlike,  a  name 
to  which  he  was  well  intitied,  having  dethroned  his  fa- 
ther Uranus,  fubdued  his  brother  Titan,  and  extended 
his  empire  over  the  greaeft  part  of  Europe  '5  7).  Though 
Cxfar  doth  not  name  Saturn  among  the  Gods  of  Gaul 
and  Britain,  yet  there  is  lufficient  evidence  that  he  was 
known  and  worfhipped  in. thefe  parts.  Cicero  fays,  that 
he  was  worfhipped  chiefly  in  the  weft  (58)  :  and  Dion. 
Halicarnaflus  directly  affirms,  that  he  was  adored  by  all 
the  Celtic  nations  who  inhabited  the  weft  of  Europe. 
(59).  .Saturn  was  reprefented  as  a  cruel  and  bloody,  as 
well  as  a  martial  prince  ;  and  his  deluded  worfhippers 
feem  to  have  imagined  that  he  ftill  retained  thefe  odious 
qualities  in  his  deified  ftate  ;  for  they  endeavoured  to 
gain  his  favour  by  human  victims  (60). 

Jupiter,  the  youngeft  fon  of  Saturn,  was  ftill  a  greater  Jupiter, 
and  more  renowned  prince  than  his  father,  whom  he 
dethroned.  He  fo  far  eclipfed  his  two  elder  brothers, 
Neptune  and  Pluto,  that  they  acted  only  as  his  vice- 
gerents in  the  government  of  certain  provinces  of  his  pro- 
digious empire.  The  true  name  of  this  illuftrious  prince 
was  jow,  which  in  the  Celtic  language  fignifies  young  ; 
he  being  the  youngeft  fon  of  Saturn,  and  having  per- 
formed very  great  exploits  while  he  was  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth  (61).  To  this  name  the  Latins  afterwards  ad- 
ded the  word  Pater  (father),  but  ftill  retained  the  true 
name  in  all  the  ether  cafes  but  the  nominative.  Jow  or 
Jupiter  feems  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  perfonal 
accomplifhments,  though  in  fome  particulars  not  of  very 

(55)  Dionyf.    Halicar.    1.  7.   p.    474. 

(56)  Tertul.  de  Corona,  p.   17. 

(57)  Pczron   Antiq.  Celt,    1.    i.e.   Id. 

(58)  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum.    1.  3. 

(59)  Dion.  Halicar.  1.  i.e. 4.  (60)  Id,  Ibid. 
•     (61)  Pezron  Antiq.  Celt.  1,  i.e.  n,    12. 

itrict 
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ftrict  morals ;  and  as  he  reigned  in  prodigious  fplendor 
over  an  immenfe  empire,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he 
was  extravagantly  flattered  during  his  life,  and  deified 
(as  was  become  the  cuftom)  after  his  death.  The  fame 
high  ftrains  of  adulation  were  addrefTed  to  him  in  his 
deified  ftate,  and  at  length  he  came  to  be  considered 
by  Greeks,  Romans,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  many  other 
nations,  as  the  greateft  of  all  Gods,  to  whom  they  im- 
pjoufly  afcribed  every  divine  perfection,  as  will  appear 
from  the  verfes  quoted  below  (62). 
Mercury.  Mercury  was  the  favourite  fon  of  Jupiter  by  his  coufin 
Maia,  and  the  molt  accomplifhed  prince  of  all  the  Titan 
race..  He  was  fo  much  beloved  by  his  father  Jupiter,  that 
he  gave  him  the  government  of  the  Weft  of  Europe  in  his 
own  lifetime.  His  name  in  the  Celtic  tongue  was  com- 
pounded of  the  two  words,  Mercs,  which  Signifies  mer- 
chandize, and  Wr,  a  man  ;  a  name  which  was  juftly 
conferred  upon  him,  on  account  of  his  promoting  com- 
merce, as  well  as  learning,  eloquence,  and  all  the  arts 
in  his  dominions.  It  was  on  thefe  accounts  alfo,  that  in 
his  deified  ftate  he  was  efteemed  the  God  of  merchants, 
orators,  and  artifts  :  and  as  thieves  will  fometimes  thruft 
themfelves  into  good  company,  they  too  claimed  his 
protection  (63).  The  Gauls  (and  probably  the  Britons) 
having  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  wife  and  good  govern- 
ment of  this  prince,  their  efteem  and  gratitude  made 
them  regard  him  as  their  chief  God  (64). 
Many  other  Belides  thefe,  there  is  fufticient  evidence,  that  our 
Gods,  God-  unkaDpy  anceftors,  in  thole  times  of  ignorance,  had  ma- 
ny  other  imaginary  Gods,  who  had  been  real  men,  to 
whom  they  paid  religious  homage  j  but  there  feems  tc 

(62)  Primus  cun&orum.  eft  et  Jupiter  ultimus  idem  : 
Jupiter  et  caput  et  medium  eft  :  funt  ex  Jove  cun&a. 
Jupiter  eft  terras  bafis,  et  fteliatitis  Olympi. 
Jupiter  et  mas  eft,  eftque  idem  nympha  perennis. 
Spiritus  eft  cunclus,  vajidufque  eft  Jupiter  ignis. 
Jupiter  eft  pelagi  radix  :    eft  iunaque  folque. 
Cun&oruni  rex  eft,  princepfque  et  originis  au<5tor, 
Nam  que  firm  occultans,  dukes  in  iummis  auras 
Cun&a  tulit :  facro  ver&ns  rub  pev&ore  curas. 

Apuleius  de  mundo,  I)  *« 

(63)  Perron  Antiq,  Celt.  1.  1.  c.  r4. 
I64)  Cstar  de  tie].  Gal.  1.  6.  c.   17. 

be 
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be  little  neceflity  for  making  fuch  a  detail  as  this  conv 
plete  (65).  They  worshipped  alfo  feveral  female  di- 
vinities or  Goddeffes  5  as  Andrafte,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  fame  with  Venus  or  Diana  ;  Onvana, 
Minerva,  Ceres,  Proferpine,  &c.  &c.  (66).  Nay,  into 
ftich  an  abyfs  of  fuperftition  and  idolatry  were  they  funk, 
that,  according  to  Gildas,  they  had  a  greater  number  of 
Gods  [than  the  Egyptians  ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  ri- 
ver, lake,  mountain,  or  wood,  which  was  not  fuppofed 
to  have  fome  divinities,  or  genii  refiding  in  them  (67.) 
Such  were  the  unworthy  objects  to  whom  the  benighted 
Britons  paid  religious  worfhip  and  adoration  of 
various  kinds  •,  fome  of  which  we  fhall  now  proceed  to 
enumerate. 

The  great  ends  which  the  ancient  Britons  had  in  Worfhip 
view  in  the  worfhip  which  they  paid  to  their  Gods,  feem  ??  f"ur 
to  have  been  thefe  four — To  exprefs  their  admiration  of 
their  perfections,  and  gratitude  for  their  favours — to  ob- 
tain from  them  fuch  things  as  they  wanted  and  defired— - 
to  appeafe  their  anger,  and  engage  their  love — and  to 
difcover  their  deiigns  and  counlels  with  regard  to  future 
events.  In  confequence  of  this,  their  acts  of  religious 
worfhip  were  alfo  of  four  kinds,  and  confuted  of — 
fongs  of  praife  and  thankfgiving — prayers  and  fuppli- 
cations — offerings,  and  facrifices — and  the  various  rites 
of  augury  and  divination. 

Piety,    it  hath  been  imagined  by  fome  writers,  was  Hymns  of 
the  parent  of  poetry  ;  and  the  firft  poems  were  hymns  PraIfe  ar?d 
of  praife  and  thankfgiving  to  the  Supreme  Being.    How-  ^bankfg*/" 
ever  this  may  be,  it   is  very  certain,  that  fuch  hymns ' 
were  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  and  the  moil:  ancient  po- 
etical compofitions  now  extant  are  of  that  kind  (68). 
Nor  was  the  ufe  of  fuch  facred  hymns  lefs  univerfal  than 
it  was  ancient,  and  they  have  always  made  a  part  of  the 
religious  worfhip   of  every  nation.     For  which  reafons 
we  may  conclude  in  general,  that  fuch  fongs  of  praife 
and  thankfgiving,  expreffive  of  their  admiration,    love, 
1  and  gratitude  to  their  Gods,  were  ufed  by  the  ancient 

{&$)  See  Sasnmis  Br;t.  Antiq.  cap.  9 

(66)  Id.  Ibid.     Ca-far.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.    6.  c.  15, 

(6 7)  HUleria  Gilds,   c.  2.   Pelioutier  Hift.  Celt.  v.  2.  p.  36  to  41, 

(68)  Deuteronomy,  chap.  32.      Judges,  chap.  5. 
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Britons  (who  were  a  very  poetical  people)  in  their  re- 
ligious folemnities.  If  we  could  be  certain  that  the 
famous  Hyperborean  hland  defcribed  by  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  was  Britain,  or  any  of  the  Britifh  ifles,  we  fhould 
then  have  a  direct  proof,  that  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  confifted  chiefly  in  finging  hymns  to  Apol- 
lo, or  the  Sun,  accompanied  with  the  mufk  of  various 
inftruments  (69).  "  Hecatasus  and  fome  other  ancient 
"  writers  report,  that  there  is  an  ifland  about  the  big*- 
"'  nefs  of  Sicily,  fituated  in  the  ocean,  oppofite  to  the 
«  northern  coaft  of  Celtica  (Gaul),  inhabited  by  a 
"  people  called  Hyperboreans,  becaufe  they  are  beyond 
"  the  north  wind.  The  climate  is  excellent,  and  the 
"  foil  is  fertile,  yielding  double  crops.  The  inhabitants 
"  are  great  worfhippers  of  Apollo  (the  Sun),  to  whom 
"  they'fmg  many  hymns.  To  this  God  they  have  con- 
"  fecrated  a  large  territory,  in  the  midft  of  which  they 
"  have  a  magnificent  round  temple,  replenifhed  with 
«  the  richeft  offerings.  Their  very  city  is  dedicated  to 
u  him,  and  is  full  of  muficians  and  players  on  various 
"  inftruments,  who  every  day  celebrate  his  benefits  and 
"  perfections."  Befides  this,  the  Britons  and  other 
nations,  had  another  reafon  for  employing  fongs  and 
mufical  inftruments  in  great  numbers,  in  their  religious 
worfhip.  This  was  to  drown  the  cries  of  thofe  human 
victims  which  they  offered  in  facrifice  to  their  Gods  (70). 
There  was,  as  we  have  already  feen,  a  particular  clafs 
of  the  priefthood  appointed  to  compofe  thofe  facred 
hymns,  and  to  perforn  the  mufical  part  of  worfhip  ; 
though  it  is  not  improbable,  that  on  fome  occaflons,  all 
the  Druids,  and  perhaps  all  the  people  prefent,  joined 
in  thefe  fongs.  The  hymns  compofed  by  the  Eubates 
or  Faids,  and  fung  at  their  facred  folemnities,  no 
doubt,  made  a  part  of  that  poetical  fyftem  of  divinity, 
in  which  the  Druids  inftru&ed  their  difciples  •,  but 
as  they  were  never  committed  to  writing,  they  are  now 
loft. 

Prayers  &s  **  kath  alwa7s  been  one  end  of  religious  worfhip 

and  fuppli-,  to    obtain  certain  favours  from    the  objects    of  it ;    fo 
cation.         prayers  and  Amplications  for  thefe  favours,  have  always 

(69)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  11.  c.  29,,  (70)  Plutarch,  de  Superftitioiie. 

made 
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made  a  part  of  the  religious  worfhip  of  all  nations,  and 
in  particular  of  that  of  the  ancient  Britons.  When  in 
danger,  they  implored  the  protection  of  their  Gods  ; 
prayers  were  intermixed  with  their  praifes,  accompanied 
their  facrifices,  and  attended  every  act  of  their  re- 
ligion (71).  It  feems  indeed  to  have  been  the  conftant 
invariable  practice  of  all  nations,  the  Jews  not  excepted, 
whenever  they  prefented  any  offerings  or  facrifices  to 
their  Gods,  to  put  up  prayers  to  them  to  be  propitious 
to  the  perfons  by  whom  and  for  whom  the  offerings  or 
facrifices  were  prefented ;  and  to  grant  them  fuch  parti- 
cular favours  as  they  deiired.  Thefe  prayers  were  com- 
monly put  up  by  a  priefl:  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  with 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  immediately  be- 
fore it  was  killed  (72).  Pliny  acquaints  us  with  the  fub- 
ftance  of  one  of  thefe  prayers,  which  was  ufually  made 
by  a  Druid  at  one  of  their  mofr  folemn  facrifices. 
<4  Which  done,  they  begin  to  offer  their  facrifices,  and 
u  to  pray  to  God,  to  give  a  bleffing  with  his  own  gift  to 
"  them  that  were  honoured  with  it  (73).  When  we 
confider  the  poetical  genius  of  the  ancient  Britons,  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  other  nations  of  antiquity,  we 
have  fome  reafon  to  think,  that  their  prayers,  as  well 
as  praifes,  were  in  verfe,  and  made  part  of  their  poetical 
fyftem  of  diviuity  (74). 

Mankind  having  found,  by  experience,  the  great  offering;, 
efficacy  of  gifts  and  prefents,  in  appealing  the  anger,  and 
gaining  the  favour  of  their  fellow-creatures,  began  to 
think  that  they  might  probably  make  the  fame  imprefii- 
ons  on  the  objects  of  their  religious  worfhip ;  and  em- 
ployed them  to  that  purpofe  (75).  Offerings  of  various 
kinds  conftituted  an  important  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  and  of  many  other  nations.  Thefe 
offerings  were  of  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  value, 
according  to  the  different  circumftances  of  thofe  who  pre- 
fented them  ;  and  confifted  generally  of  the  moft  ufe- 
fiil  and  excellent  things  which  they  could  procure,  and 

(71)  Dio.  Caf.  1.  62. 

(72  Ovid.  Met,  1.  7.  v.  245,  &c.      Virg,  JEn&ld.  1.  6.  v.  24S,  &c 
Levit.  chap.  1.  v.  4. — chap.  16.  v.  »i. 

(73)  PUn.  Nat.  Hift.  1.  16.  c.  44. 

(74)  Exorant  magnos  carmina  fepe  Deos.  Ovid,  Trift.  1.  1 1 . 

(75)  Muncra  crede  mini  placeanc  hominefquc  Deofque. 

which 
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which  they  -were  taught  would  be  moft  agreeable  to  the 
Gods  (76).  This  was  a  mode  of  worfhip  which  the  Druids 
very  much  encouraged,  and  their  facred  places  were 
crowded  with  thofe  pious  gifts ;  expreffive  of  the  gratis 
tude  of  the  donors  for  favours  which  they  had  already 
received,  or  of  their  defires  of  obtaining  others  j  and 
not  a  few  of  thefe  offerings  were  in  confequence  of  vows 
which  had  been  made  in  a  time  of  trouble.  When 
armies  returned  from  a  fuecefsful  campaign,  they  com- 
monly offered  the  moft  precious  of  their  fpoils  to  fome 
God  to  whom  they  imagined  themfelves  indebted  for 
their  fuccefs.  Thefe  fpoils  were  piled  up  in  heaps  in 
their  confecrated  groves,  or  even  by  the  fide  of  fome 
hallowed  lake  ;  and  were  efteemed  fo  facred,  that  they 
were  feldom  or  never  violated  (77). 
Sacrifices.  Mankind,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  country,  have  be- 
trayed a  ccnfcioufnefs  of  guilt,  and  dread  of  punifhment 
from  fuperior  beings,  on  that  account.  In  confequence 
of  this,  they  have  employed  various  means  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  which  they  were  confcious,  and  to  efcape  the 
punifhments  of  which  they  were  afraid.  The  means 
which  have  been  moft  univerfally  employed  by  mankind 
for  thefe  ends,  were  facrifiees  of  living  creatures  to  their 
offended  Gods  ;  which  constituted  a  very  effential  part 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  of  almoft  all 
other  ancient  nations.  The  animals  which  were  facri- 
ficed  by  them,  as  well  as  by  other  nations,  were  fuch  as 
they  ufed  for  their  own  food  ;  which  being  very  palatable 
and  nouriming  to  themfelves,  they  imagined  they  would 
be  no  lefs  agreeable  to  their  Gods.  Thefe  victims  were 
examined  by  the  Druids  with  great  care,  to  fee  that 
they  were  the  moft  perfect  and  beautiful  in  their  feveral 
kinds,  after  which  they  were  killed,  with  various  cere-* 
monies,  by  priefts  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  On 
fome  occaiions  the  victims  were"  confumed  entirely  by 
fire  upon  the  altar ,  but  more  commonly  they  were 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was  confirmed 
upon  the  altar,  another  fell  to  the  mare  of  the  priefts 
who  officiated  j  and  on  the  third,  the  perfon  who  brought 
the  facrifice,  feafted  with  his  friends  (78). 

(76)  Plin   Hift.  Nat.  1.  16.  c!  44- 

(77)  C«far  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  16. 
(78}  Cluver.  German   .Antiq,  1.  t,  c   35, 
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It  had  been  well,  if  our  Britifh  anceftors  had  confin-  Human 
cd  themfelves  to  the  facrificing  of  oxen,  iheep,  goats,  vidua*. 
and  other  animals  •,  but  we   have  undoubted   evidence, 
that  they  proceeded  to  the  moft  horrid  lengths  of  cruel- 
ty in  their   fuperftition,  and    offered  human  victims    to 
their  Gods,     It  had  unhappily  become  an  article  in  the 
druidicar*  creed,    **  That  nothing  but  the  life   of  man 
"  could  atone  for  the  life  of  man.'"'     In  confequence  of 
this  maxim,  their  altars  ftreamed  with  human   blood, 
and  great  numbers  of  wretched  men  fell  a  facrifice  to 
their  barbarous  iuperftition.     On  fome  great  occafions 
they  formed  a  huge  colofTal  figure   of  a  man,  of  ofier 
twigs,  and  having  filled  it  with  men,  and  furrounded  it 
with  hay  and  other  combuftible  materials,  they  fet  fire 
to  the  pile,  and  reduced  it,  with  ail  the  miferable  crea- 
tures included  in  it,  to  allies  (70).     For  this  abomina- 
ble   purpofe,    indeed,  they  are   laid  to  have  preferred 
fuch   as   had    been  guilty  of  theft,  robbery,  and    ether 
crimes,  as  moft  acceptable  to  their  Gods ;  but  when  there 
was  a  fcarcity  of  criminals,  they  made  no  fcruple  to  fup- 
ply  their  place  with  innocent  perfons.     Thefe  dreadful  ' 
Sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Druids  for  the  public,  at 
the  eve  of  a  dangerous  war,  or  in  a  time  of  any  national 
calamity  ,  and  for  particular  peribns  of  high  rank,  when 
they  were  afflicted  with  any  dangerous  difeafe.     By  fuch 
acts  of  cruelty  did  the  ancient  Britons  endeavour  to  avert 
the  difpleafure,  and  gain  the  favour  of  their  Gods.     But 
that  we  may  not  on  this  account  entertain  a  more  unfa- 
vourable opinion  of  their  manners  and  difpofitions  than 
we  ought,  or  be  led  to  think  them  greater  barbarians 
than  they  were,  it  is   but  juitice  to  obferve,  that  many 
of  the  moft  polite  and  learned  nations  in   the  heathen 
world,    as   the    Egyptians,    Phoenicians,    Carthaginians, 
Greeks,  and    Romans,  were  guilty  of  the  fame    fuper- 
ftitious  barbarities  (80).     This  obiervaticn  is  not   made 
to  diminilh  our  horror  at   fuch  favage  and  fanguinary 
fuperftitions,  for  that  cannot  be  too  great ;  but  to    pre- 
vent us  from  imagining,  that  our  Britifh  anceftcrs  were 
naturally  more  cruel,  or  more  ftupid,  than  other  nati- 

(79)  Csefar  deBcl.Gal.l.  6.c.  16.     Strabo,  1.  4. 

(80)  Eufeb.  delaud.  Conftant,  1.  i,  c.  7.  LaSartt.  J.  1   i\*5.  Cluver, 
German.  Antiq.  1.  j.  c.  35. 
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ons  ;  and  to  fhew  us  to  what  deplorable  exceffes  the  nioft 
humane  and  intelligent  people  upon  earth  are  capable  of 
proceeding,  when  they  are  left  to  themfelves,  and  are 
destitute  of  the  light  of  Revelation* 
Divination.      It  feems  to  have  been  one  article  in  the  creed  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  of  all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
that  the  Gods  whom  they  worfhipped  had  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  the  direction  of  future  events  in  their 
hands  •,  and  that  they  were  not  unwilling,  upon   proper 
application,  to  difcover  thefe  events  to  their  pious   wor- 
fhippers  (81).      "  The  Gods  (fays   Ammianus),  either 
«  from  the  benignity  of   ther  own  natures,  and  their 
"  love  to  mankind,  or  becaufe  men  have   merited  this 
«  favour  from  them,  take  a  pleafure  of  difcovering  im- 
"  pending    events  by  various   indications  (82)."      This 
belief  gave   rife  to  aftrology,  augury,  magic,  lots,  and 
an  infinite    multitude  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  ; 
by  which  deluded  mortals  hoped  to  difcover  the  counfels 
of  Heaven,  with  regard  to  themfelves  and  their  under- 
takings (83).     We  learn   from  Pliny,  that  the  ancient 
Britons  were  greatly  addicted  to  divination,  and  excelled 
fo  much  in  the  practice    of  all  its  arts,  that  they  might 
have  given  a  lefFon  to  the  Perfians  themfelves.     It  will  not 
certainly  be  thought  neceiTary  to  give  a  minute  laborious 
detail  of  all  thefe  arts  of  divination.     It  is   iufHcient  to 
obferve,  that  befides  all  thofe  which  were  practifed  by 
them  in  common  with  other  nations,  they  had  one  of  a 
very  horrid  nature,  which  is  thus  defcribedby  Diodorus 
Siculus  :  "  They  have  a  great  veneration  for  thofe  who 
"  difcover  future  events,  either  from  the  flight  of  birds, 
*<  or  the  inflection  of  the  entrails  of  victims ;  and  all 
"  the  people  yield  an  implicit  faith  to  their  oracles.     On 
•*  great  occasions  they  practife  a  very  ftrange  and  incredi- 
"  ble  manner  of  divination.     They  take  a  man  who  is 
u  to  be  facrificed,  and   kill  him  with  one   ftroke  of  a 
*  fword  above  the  diaphragm ;  and    by   obferving  the 
"  pofture  in  which  he   falls,  his   different  convulsions, 
"  and  the  direction  in  which  the  blood  flows  from  his 
"  body,  they  form  their  predictions,  according  to  cer- 

(81)  yElian  Variar.  Hift.  T.  a.  c.  31. 

(82)  Ammiao.  Marcellin.  1.  ii. 

(83)  Piin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  30.  c.  1. 
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<c  tain  rules  which  have  been  left  them  by  their  ancef- 
*  tors  (84)." 

By  fuch  acts  of  religious  worfhip  did  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, in  thofe  times  of  darknefs,  exprefs  their  pious 
affecTUoHSj  and  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour,  and  dis- 
cover the  will  of  their  Gods.  Thefe  acts  of  religion 
were  performed  by  them,  at  certain  ftated  times,  and  in 
certain  places,  which  were  efteemed  facred,  and  appro- 
priated to  religious  purpofes  ;  which,  with  fome  other 
circumftances,  claim  a  little  attention. 

It  is  impomble  to  fupport  a  public  or  national  religion,  Times  of 
without  having  certain  times  fixed  for  the  celebration  ^.e,r  vvor* 
of  its  Solemnities.  Accordingly  there  have  been  fuch  times  p* 
fettled  by  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  all  nations  in  all  ages  ; 
and  amongft  othersj  by  thofe  of  our  Britifh  anceftors. 
Wnen  we  confider  how  much  the  Gauls  and  Britons  were 
addicted  to  fuperitition,  we  fhall  be  inclined  to  think^ 
that  they  had  daily  Sacrifices  and  other  acts  of  religion, 
at  leant  in  their  moft  famous  places  of  worfhip.  The 
hours  for  thefe  daily  Services  were  perhaps  at  noon  and 
midnight,  when  they  believed,  according  to  Lucan,  that 
the  Gods  vifited  their  facred  groves  (85).  At  noon  they 
probably  paid  their  homage  to  the  Sun  and  the  celeStial 
Gods,  and  at  midnight,  to  the  Moon  and  the  infernal 
powers.  The  Britons  certainly  were  not  ignorant  of 
that  ancient  and  univerfal  divifion  of  time  into  weeks, 
confiiting  of  feven  days  each ;  for  Several  writers  of  un- 
quefHoriable  veracity  afiiire  us,  that  this  was  known,  not 
only  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  but  to  all 
the  barbarous  nations  (86).  But  whether  one  of  thefe 
feven  days  in  every  week  was  confecrated  to  religion,  is 
not  fo  well  known.  The  Britons  divided  their  time  by 
lunar  months,  reckoning  neither  from  the  change 
nor  from  the  full,  but  from  the  fixth  day  of 
one  Moon  to  the  fixth  day  of  another;  and  the 
firft  day  of  every  lunar  month,  according  to  their  way 
of  reckoning,  or  the  fixth,  according  to  ours,  was  a 
religious  feftival.  «  This  (fpeaking  df  one  of  their 
w  moft  facred  folemnities),  fays  Pliny,  is  always  done 

(84)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  35,  (80  Lucan.  1.  3.  v.  423,  &c. 

(86)  Joieph.  contra  Appiun.  1.  %.  c.  89,  Philo,  1.  2.  p,  657.  Dio, 
Caff.l.  37.  c.  18. 
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"  on  the  fixth  day  of  the  Moon.     A   day  fo   efleemed 
"  among  them,  that  they  have  made  their  months^  and 
"  years,  and  even  ages,  which  confift  but  of  thirty  years, 
"  to  take  their  beginning  from  it.     The  reafon  of  their 
«  chuiing  that  day  is,  becaufe  the  Moon  is  by  that  time 
"  grown  ftrong  enough,  though  not  come  to  the  half 
fi  of  its  fulnefs  (87)."     The  Gauls  and  Britons  had  feve- 
ral  annual  feftivals,  which  were  obferved  with  great  devo- 
tion and  folemnity.     Of  this  kind  was  the  auguft  folem- 
nity  of  cutting  the  mifletoe  from  the  oak  by  the  Arch- 
druid  ;  which  is  thus  defcribed  by  Pliny :  <*  The  Druids 
"  hold  nothing  fo  facred  as  the  mifletoe  of  the  oak.     As 
"  this  is  very  fcarce,  and  rarely  to  be  found,  when  any 
"  of  it  is  discovered,  they  go  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
«*  mony  on  a  certain  day  to  gather  it.     When  they  have 
{S  got  every  thing  in  readinefs  under  the  oak,  both  for 
*s  the  facrifice  and  the  banquet  which  they  make  on  this 
cc  great  feftival,  they  begin  by  tying  two  white  bulls  to 
cc  it  by   the  horns.     Then  one  of  the  Druids,  clothed 
H  m  white,  mounts  the  tree,  and  with  a  knife  of  gold 
"  cuts  the  mifletoe,  which  is  received  in  a  white  fagum. 
"  This  done,  they  proceed  to  their  facrifices  and   feaft- 
3  ings  (88) "     This  feftival  is  faid  to  have  been  kept  as 
near  as  the  age  of  the  Moon  permitted  to  the  tenth  of 
March,  which  was  their  New-year's-day.     The  firfr  day 
of  May  was  a  great  annual  feftival,  in  honour  of  Belinus> 
or  the  Sun  (89).     On  this   day   prodigious  fires   were 
kindled  in  all  their  facred  places,  and  on  the   tops  of 
all  their  cairns,  and  many, facrifices  were  offered  to  that 
glorious  luminary,  which  now  began  to  mine  upon  them 
with  great  warmth  and  iuftre.     Of  this  feftival  there  are 
ft  ill  fome  veftiges  remaining,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  the 
-Highlands  of  Scotland,,  where  the  firft  of  May  is  called 
Beltein,  i.  e.  the  fire  of  Bel,  or   Belinus  (90).     Mid- 
fummer-day.  and  the  firft  of  November,  already  menti- 
oned, were  likewife   annual   feftivals  (91 ) ',  the   one  to 
implore  the  friendly  influences  of  Heaven   upon  their 
fields,  and  the  other  to  return  thanks  for  the  favoura- 

(3*;}  Plin.  Kift.  Nat.  1.  16.  c.  44.  (SS)  Id.  ibid. 

(89)  Tpfctnd's  Hift.  Druids,  p.  74.     Mem.  de  l'Acad.  lUy&le,  v. 
W.  p.  489. 
I  00)  ToJand's  HIS,  Druids,  p.  699  Sec.        (pr)  Id.  ibid. 
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ble  feafons  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  as  well  as  to  pay 
their  yearly  contributions  to  the  minifters  of  their  reli- 
gion. Nay,  it  is  even  probable,  that  all  their  Gods  and 
Goddefles,  their  facred  groves,  their  hallowed  hills,  lakes, 
and  fountains,  had  their  feveral  anniverfary  feftivals  (92)  j 
fo  that  the  Druidim  calendar  was  perhaps  as  much  crowd- 
ed with  holidays  as  the  Popifti  one  is  at  prefent.  On 
thefe  feftivals,  after  the  appointed  facriflees  and  other 
acts  of  devotion  were  hnifhed,  the  reft  of  the  time  was 
fpent  in  feafting,  finging,  dancing,  and  all  kinds  of 
diverfions  (93). 

It  is  no  lefs  necefrary  to  the  fupport  of  a  public  and  Places  of 
national  religion,  to  have  certain  places  appointed  for  worfhip, 
the  performance  of  its  various  offices.  There  appear  to 
have  been  many  ftic'E  places  in  Britain,  in  the  period  we 
are  now  coniidering ;  but  very  different  from  thole  ftruc- 
tures  which  have  been  erected  for  the  purpofes  of  reli- 
gion in  later  ages.  It  was  an  article  in  the  Druidical 
creed,  <f  That  it  was  unlawful  to  build  temples  to  the 
((  Gods  ;  or  to  worfhip  them  within  walls  and  under 
u  roofs  (94)."  All  their  places  of  worfhip  therefore 
were  in  the  open  air,  and  generally  on  eminences,  from 
whence  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to 
whom  much  of  their  adoration  was  directed.  But  that 
they  might  not  be  too  much  incommoded  by  the  winds 
and  rains,  djftracted  by  the  view  of  external  objects,  or 
difturbed  by  the  intrufion  of  unhallowed  feet,  when 
they  were  inftructing  their  diftiples,  or  performing  their 
religious  rites,  they  made  choice  of  the  deepeft  receffes 
of  groves  and  woods  for  their  facred  places.  Thefe 
groves  were  planted,  for  that  purpofe,  irr'the  moft  pro- 
per fituations,  and  with  thofe  trees  in  which  they  moft 
delighted.  The  chief  of  thefe  was  the  ftrong  and  fpread- 
ing  oak,  for  which  tree  the  Druids  had  a  very  high  and 
fuperftitious  veneration.  "  The  Druids  (fays  Pliny) 
"  have  fo  high  an  efteem  for  the  oak,  that  they  do  not 
"  perform  the  leaft  religious  ceremony,  without  being 
"  adorned  with  garlands  of  its  leaves. — Thefe  philofo- 
"  phers  believe,  that  every  thing  that  grows  upon  that 
u  tree  doth  come  from  Heaven ;  and  that  God   hath 

(92)  Pelloutier,  Hift.  Celt.  1.  3   c.  9. 

(93)  Tacit.  deMor.  German,  c,  40.    '      (94)  Id.  c.  9. 

(94)  Tacit,  de  Mor.  German,  c.  o, 
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"  chofen  that  tree  above  all  others  (95)."     In  this  vene- 
ration for  the  oak,  from  whatever  caufe    it  proceeded, 
the  Druids  were  not   lingular.      The  priefts   of  many 
other  nations,  and  even  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  feem  to 
have  entertained  an   almoft  equal    veneration   for  that 
tree  (96).     Thefe  facred  groves  were  watered  by  fome 
confecrated  fountain  or  river,  and  furrounded  by  a  ditch 
or  mound,  to  prevent  the  intrunon  of  improper  perfons. 
In  the  center  of  the  grove  was  a  circular  area,  inclofed 
with  one  or  two  rows  of  large  ftones  let  perpendicular  in 
the  earth ;  which  confHtuted  the  temple,  within  which 
the  altar  ftood,    on  which  the  facrifices    were    offered. 
In  fome  of  their  moft  magnificent  temples,  as  particu- 
larly in  that  of  Stone-henge,  they  had  laid  ftones  of  pro- 
digious weight  on  the  tops  of  the  ftanding  pillars,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  circle  aloft  in  the  air,  and  added  much 
to  the    grandeur   of  the  whole.     Near  to   the  temple 
(which- is  fo  called  for  want  of  a  more  proper  word) 
they   erected   their  carneddes,  or  facred  mounts  ;  their 
cromlechs,  or  ftone  tables,  on  which  they  prepared  their 
facrifices  ;  and  all  other  things  which  were  necefTary  for 
their  worfhip.     Though  the  facred  groves  of  the  Druids 
have  been  long  ago  deftroyed  from  the  very  roots,  yet  of 
the  temples,  carneddes,  and  cromlechs,  which  were   in- 
clofed   within  them,    there  are   flill  many  veftiges  re- 
maining in   the  Britifh  ifles,    and    other  parts  of   Eu- 
rope (9  7).     Many  readers  will  probably  be  better  pleafed. 
with  Lucan's  poetical  defcription  of  one  of  thefe  Drui- 
dical  groves  than  with    the  tedious  prolaic  one  given 
above  [9$)* 

There 

(95)  Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  1. 16.  c.  44. 

(96)  Gen.  chap.  31.  v.  4.  8.    jofii.  24.  v,  26,  &c.     Cluver.  German. 
Antiq.  1.  r.  c.  54. 

(97)  Rowland's  Mona  Antiq.   feet.   7 9.     Keyfier  Antiq.   Septen- 

trion.  p.  77.     Martin's  Defcription  of  the  Weftern  Ifies,  p.  9,  &c« 

;98)  Lucus  erat  longo  nunquam  violatusab  sevo, 
Obfcur-um  cingens  connexis  aera  ramis, 
Et  gelidas  alte  fubmotis  folibus  umbras. 
Huncnon  ruricolse  Panes,  nemorumque  potentes 
v  Silvani,  Nymphasque  tenent,  fed  barbara  ritu 

Sacra  deum,  ftru£tae  dins  altaribus  arse, 
Ornnis  €t  humanis  luflrata  cruoribus  arbor,  Sec.  &c. 

Lucan.  Pharf.  1.  3.  v.  399. 

Not 
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There  feems  to  be  no  necefTary  connexion   between, 
polytheifm  and  idolatry,  or  the  worfhip  of  many  Gods 
and  the  worfhip  of  idols  ;  though  the    one   hath   often 
introduced  the  other.     The  Egyptians,  Perfians,    Ro- 
mans, and  other  ancient  nations,  had  no  idols,  images, 
or  ftatues,  for  a  long  time  after  they    began  to  worfhip 
many  Gods  (99).     This  was  the  cafe  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain  when  they  were  firfb  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
They  worfhipped  many   Gods,  but  they  had  no  images 
of  thefe  Gods,  at  leaft  none  in  the  fhape  of  men  or  other 
animals,  in  their  facred  groves  (100).     But  whether  this 
proceeded  from  a  religious  principle,  or  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  art  of  fculpture    may  be   doubted.     For 
though  they  had  no  artificial  flatues,  yet  they  had  certain 
viflble  fymbols  or  emblems   of  their  Gods.     «  All  the 
*c  Celtic    nations   (fays    Maximus.  Tyrius)    worfhipped 
"  Jupiter,  whofe   emblem   or    reprefentation    amongft 
"  them  was  a  lofty  oak  (101 )."     The  oaks  which  were 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  were  truncated,  that  they  might  be 
the  better  emblems  of  unfhaken  firmnefs   and  ftability. 
Such  were  thofe   in   the  Druidical   grove  defcribed  by 
Lucan  (102).     Thofe  images,  which  Gildas  fays  were 
ftill  remaining  in  his  time,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  the  ruinous  heathen  temples,  had  been  erected  by 
the  Romans,  or  by  the  Britons  after  they  were  conquered3 
as  well  as  the  temples  themfelves  (203). 

Nor  far  away  for  ages  part  had  Mood 

An  old  unviolated  facred  wood  ; 

Whofe  gloomy  boughs  thick  interwoven  made 

A  chilly  cheerlefs  eveilafting  (hade  : 

There,  nor  the  ruftic  Gods,  nor  fatyrs  fport, 

Nor  fawns  and  lylvans  with  the  nymphs  refort ; 

But  barb'rous  piiefts  fome  dreadful  pow'r  adore, 

And  luitrate  ev'ry  tree  with  human  gore,  &c.  Sec. 

Rowe's  Lucan,  book  3.  1. 594. 

(99)  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  34.  p.  241.  - 

(100)  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Ger.  c.  9.         (101)  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diflert.  38. 

N  (102)  •  •  •  •  Simulacraque  mcefta  deorum 

Arte  carent.     Casfifque  extant  informia  truncis. 

Lucan,  1.  3.  ver.  412. 

*  *  •  •  Strong  knotted  trunks  of  oak  flood  near, 
And  artlefs  emblems  of  their  Gods  appear. 
(103)  Gilds  Hiftoria,  c.  3. 

The 
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Decline  of  The  Britifh  Druids  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  power 
the  Druids,  anc|  glory  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  ;  enjoying  art 
religion.  U  almoft.  abfolute  authority  over  the  minds  and  perfons  of 
their  own  countrymen  •.  and  being  greatly  admired  and 
reforted  to  by  Grangers  (104).  But  as  the  Romans  gain- 
ed ground  in  this  iiland,  the  power  of  the  Druids  gra- 
dually declined,  until  it  was  aim  oft  quite  deftroyed. 
For  that  victorious  people,  contrary  to  their  ufual  policy, 
difcovefed  every  where  a  very  great  animofity  againit 
the  perfons  and  religion  of  the  Druids.  This  animofity 
ieems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  two  following  caufes. 
Though  the  Romans  ftill  facrificed  millions  of  mankind 
to  their  ambition,  and  had  formerly  facrificed  great  num^ 
bers  of  them  to  their  Gods  ;  yet  they  now  began  to  en- 
tertain a  juft  abhorrence  of  thofe  cruel  rites,  and  to 
perfecute  the  Druids  and  others  who  were  guilty  of 
them.  The  other  and  chief  caufe  of  the  hatred  of  the 
Romans  againit  the  Druids  was  of  a  political  nature. 
Thofe  priefts  were  not  only  the  miniiters  of  religion, 
but  (as  we  ihall  fee  in  the  next  chapter)  they  were  the 
civil  judges,  legislators,  and  even  fovereigns  in  their 
feveral  countries.  They  were  fenfible  that  if  the 
Romans  prevailed,  it  would  be  impomble  for  them  to 
preferve  their  power  ;  and  therefore  they  employed  all 
their  influence  in  animating  their  countrymen  to  make  a 
vigorous  reflffance  againit.  thofe  invaders  •,  and  in  ftirring 
them  up  to  frequent  revolts,  after  they  had  fubmitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  no  lefs  fenfible 
that  they  could  not  eftabkih  their  own  authority,  and 
fecure  the  obedience  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  without  de- 
itroying  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Druids  in 
thefe  countries.  With  this  view  they  obliged  their  fub- 
jects  in  thefe  provinces  to  build  temples?  to  erect  ftatues, 
and  offer  facrinces  after  the  Roman  manner  j  and  made 
fevere  laws  againft  the  ufe  of  human  victims.  They  de- 
prived the  Druids  of  all  authority  in  civil  matters,  and 
fhewed  them  no  mercy  when  they  found  them  tranf- 
greffing  the  laws,  or  concerned  in  any  revolt.  By  thefe 
means,  the  authority  of  the  Druids  was  brought  fo  low 
in  Gaul,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  about 
A.  D.  45,  that  he  is  laid  by  his  hiftorian  to  have  deftroy- 

(1C4)  Casfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  e.  13. 
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ed  them  in  that  country  (105).  About  the  fame  time 
they  began  to  be  perfecuted  in  the  Roman  province  new- 
ly erected,  by  that  emperor,  in  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of 
Britain ;  from  whence  many  of  them  retired  into  the 
ifle  of  Anglefey,  which  was  a  kind  of  little  world  of 
their  own.  But  they  did  not  remain  long  undifrurbed  in 
this  retirement.  For  Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Britain  under  Nero,  A.  D.  61 ,  observing  that 
the  ifle  of  Anglefey  was  the  great  feat  of  difaiTection.  to 
the  Roman  government,  and  afforded  an  afylum  to  ail 
who  were  forming  plots  againft  it,  he  determined  to 
fubdue  it.  Having  conducted  his  army  Into  the  ifland^ 
and  defeated  die  Britons  who  attempted  to  defend  it., 
though  they  were  animated  by  the  prefence,  the  prayers, 
and  exhortations  of  a  great  multitude  of  Druids  and 
BruidelTes,  he  made  a  very  cruel  ufe  of  his  victory. 
For  not  contented  with  cutting  down  their  faered  groves, 
demoliming  their  temples,  and  overturning  their  altars, 
he  burnt  many  of  the  Druids  in  thofe  fires  which  they 
had  kindled  for  facrificing  the  Roman  prifoners,  if  the 
Britons  had  gained  the  victory  (i  06).  So  many  of  the 
Druids  perifhed  on  this  occafion,  and  in  the  unfortunate 
revolt  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicia,  which  happened 
immediately  after,  that  th^ey  never  made  any  confidera- 
ble  figure  after  this  period  in  So/uth  Britain.  Such  of 
lhem  as  did  not  think  fit  to  fubmit  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  comply  with  the  Roman  rites,  fled  into 
Caledonia,  Ireland,  and  the  lefTer  Britifh  ifles,  where 
they  fupported  their  authority  and  fuperlHtion  for  fome 
time  longer. 

But    though  the  dominion  of   the  Druids    in  South  Long  dura- 
Britain  was  destroyed  at  this  time,  many  of  their  perni- tio"  of  their 
cions  1  principles    and    fuperftitious    practices    continued  "^er  ltl" 
much  longer.     Nay,  fo  deeply  rooted  were  thefe  princi-r 
pies  in  the  minds  of    the  people    both  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  that  they  not  only  baffled  all  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  but  they  even  refitted  the  fuperior  power  and 
divine  light  of  the  gofpel  for  a  long  time  after  they  had 


(105)  Sucton.  in  Vita  Claudii,  c,  25, 
:{i(j6)  Tacit.  Annal,  1.  141  c.  3. 
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embraced  the  Chriftian  Religion.  This  is  the  reafon 
that  we  meet  with  fo  many  edicts  of  emperors^,  and 
canons  of  councils,  in  the  lixth,  feventh,  and  eighth 
centuries,  againft  the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  moon,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  lakes,  and  trees  (107).  This  wretched 
fuperftition  continued  even  longer  in  Britain  than  in 
fome  other  countries,  having  been  revived  lirft  by  the 
Saxons,  and  afterwards  by  the  Danes.  It  is  a  fuffici- 
ent  and  melancholy  proof  of  this,  that  fo  late  as  the 
eleventh  century,  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  it  was  found 
neceffary  to  make  the  following  law  againft  thofe 
heathenifh  fuperftitions  :  "  We  ftrictly  difcharge  and 
*,*  forbid  all  our  fubjects  to  worihip  the  Gods  of  the 
t(  Gentiles ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  fun,  moon,  fires,  rir 
"  vers,  fountains,  trees,  and  woods  of  any  kind  (108). 

Having  given  this  brief  delineation  of  Druidifm,  and 
traced  it  from  the  beginning  of  this  period  to  its  decline 
and  final  extinction,  we  now  proceed,  with  pleafure, 
to  the  more  agreeable  fubject  of  the  fecond  fection  of 
this  chapter. 

,  (107)  Pelloutier.  Hiit.  Celt.  1.  3;  c.  4. 

(10S)  L.  L.  Poltlic.   Canuti  Regis,    c.  5.   apud  Lendenbrog.  iq 
Gloffar.  p.  147  3  • 
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SECTION     II. 


Hi/lory  of  the  Chriftian    Religion  from    its  firjl  introduc- 
tion into   South    Britain,    to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons, 

A,  P.  449. 


AMONG  the  many  evidences  of  the  truth  and  Rapid  pro- 
divine  origin  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  that  g^ ^the 
which  arifes  from  its  rapid  progrefs  in  the  world,  and 
the  aftonifhing  fuccefs  of  its  iirft  preachers,  is  not  the 
moft  mconfiderable.  It  is  not  indeed  the  province  of  the 
hiftorian  to  purme  this  argument,  and  fet  it  in  its  full 
light,  but  only  to  lay  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  built, 
by  giving  an  impartial  account  of  the  time  and  manner 
in  which  the  feveral  nations  were  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge and  belief  of  the  Gofpel.  This  is  what  we  are 
now  to  attempt  with  regard  to  Britain. 

The  religious  as  well  as  civil  antiquities  of  nations  are  j^0  prjtj{h 
commonly  involved  in  much  obfcurity.     This  is  evident-  memoirs  of 
ly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  precife  time  in  which  the  tne  tim£ 
Chriftian     Religion  was    introduced    into    this    ifland.  J^L  w"s" 
Either   the  firft  Britifh    Chriftians  kept  no  memoirs  of  firft  planted 
this  happy  event,  or  thefe  memoirs  have  long  fince   pe-  in  Britain, 
rifhed.     Gildas,  the  moft  ancient  of  our  hiftorians,  who 
flourimed  in  the  lixth  century,  declares  that   he  could 
find  no  Britifh  records  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs 
of  Britain,  while  it  was    fubject  to  the    Romans ;  and 
affures   us,  that  if  any  fuch   records   had  ever  exifted, 
they   had     either    been   deftroyed    by    their   enemies, 
or    carried    into    foreign    countries    by    fome    of    the 
exiled  Britons  (1).     We  muft  therefore,  with  that   an- 
cient hiftorian,  be  contented  with  what  light  and  infor- 
mation we  can  collect  from  the  writers  of  other  nations, 
who  incidentally  mention  the  time,  and  other  circum- 
stances, of  the  planting  of  Chriftianity  in  this  ifland. 

(1)  Gildse  Hiftoria,  c„  1. 

It 
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Teftimo- 
njes  of 
w  Titers 
about  the 
time  of 
planting 
Chrlftia- 
ftky  in 
Britain. 


It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  abfolutely  certain,  from 
the  concurring  teftimonies  of  feveral  writers,  and  from 
other  circumftances,  that  Britain  was  viiited  by  the  firft 
rays  of  the  Gofpel  before  the  end,  perhaps  about  the 
middle,  of  the  firft  century  (2).  Tertullian,  imhis  book 
againft  the  Jews,  which  was  written  A.  D.  209,  pofi- 
tively  affirms,  "  That  thofe  parts  of  Britain  into  which 
**  the  Roman  arms  had  never  penetrated,  were  become 
f*  fubject  to  Chrift  (3)."  From  hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  Chriftianity  had  been  known  fome  time  before  this 
in  the  Roman  provinces  in  South  Britain.  Eufebius, 
bi/hop  of  Csefaria,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  was  equally  famous  for  his  learning 
and  integrity,  and  being  in  high  favour  with  Confhan- 
tine  the  Great,  had  the  beft  opportunities  of  being  well 
informed  of  the  ftate  and  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  He 
wrote  a  book  to  demonftrate  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel  ^  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  apoftles  mull: 
have  ,been  amfted  by  fome  power  more  than  human, 
fince  they  had  preached  with  fo  much  fliccefs,  in  fo  mar 
ny  remote  cities  and  countries,  "  to  the  Romans,  Per- 
n  flans,  Armenians,  Parthians,  Indians,.  Scythians,  and 
"  to  thofe  which  are  called  the  Britifti  iflands  (4)."  Now 
as  the  ftrength  of  this  reafoning  depended  entirely  on  the 
truth  cf  thefe  facts,  we  have  reafon  to  luppofe  that 
Eufebius  knew  they  were  undeniable  :  and  if  they  were 
io,  it  follows  that  the  Gofpel  was  preached  in  this  ifland 
in  the  apoftolic  age.  This,  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
following  teftimony  of  Theodoret :  "  Thefe,  our  fiiher- 
**  men,  publicans,  and  tent-makers,  periuaded  not  on- 
"  ly  the  Romans  and  their  fubjects,  but  alfo  the 
i(  Scythians,  Sauromatre,  Indians,  Perfians,  Serse, 
ic  Hyrcanians,  Britons,  Cimmerians,  and  Germans,  to 
"  embrace  the  religion  of  him  who  had  been  cruci- 
M  fied  ($)."  Theodoret  fiouriihed  in  the  former  part 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  was  unqueftionably  one  of  the 
molt  learned  fathers  of  the  church.     To  thefe  we  may 


(z)  D11  Pin's  Church  Hift.  Cent.  2d.  in  Tertnll. 

(3)  Tertuil.  contra  Judaeos,  c.  7. 

(4)  Eufeb    Demonft.  Evang.  1.  3.  c.  7.  p.  113. 

(5)  Theod.  torn.  4.  fer.  9.  p.  6io« 
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fobjoin  the  testimony  of  Gildas,  who  feems  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  firft  introduction  of  the  Christian  Religion 
into  South  Britain  about  the  period  of  the  great  revolt 
and  defeat  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicia,  A.  D.  61. 
For  having  briefly  mentioned  thefe  events,  he  adds, 
"  In  the  mean  time,  Chrilr  the  true  fun  afforded  his 
*f  rays  ;  that  is.,  the  knowledge  of  his  precepts,  to  this 
"  ifland,  benumbed  with  extreme  cold,  having  been  at 
"  a  great  difrance  from  the  fun  ;  I  do  not  mean  the 
"  fun  in  the  firmament,  but  the  eternal  fun  in 
«  heaven  (6)."  This  was  no  doubt  the  tradition  about 
this  matter  which  prevailed  in  Britain  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fixth  century,  when  Gildas  wrote  j  and  it  was  pro- 
bably not  far  from  the  truth. 

We  mall  be  more  difpofed  to  give  credit  to  thefe  &&f™de™ts 
timonies  concerning  the  early  introduction  of  the  Chrif-  ftr°™  of  Bria 
tian  Religion  into  Britain,  when  we  consider  the  State  of  tain  of  the 
that  country,  and  of  the  church  in  thefe  times.     The  early  intro- 
emperor  Claudius  eftabliflied  a   Roman  province  in  the  ^^mo£ 
fouth-eaft  parts  of  Britain,  A.  D.  43  :  a  Roman  colony  nity. 
was  foon  after  fettled  at  Camelodunum  ;   London  and 
Verulam  had  become  large,  rich,  and  flourishing  muni- 
cipia,  or  free  cities,  crowded  with  Roman  citizens,  be- 
fore the  revolt  under  Boadicia.     All  this  muft  certainly 
have  occafioned  a  conftant  and  daily  intercourse  between 
Rome  and  Britain  5  fo  that  whatever  made  any  noife,  or 
became  the  fubjeel  of  attention  in  that  great  capital  of  the 
world,  could  not  be  long  unknown  in  this  ifland.     Now 
it  is  unquestionably  certain  that  the  Christian  Religion 
had  not  only  made  great  progrefs  at  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  but  had  even  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
government  (7).     It  muft  therefore  have  been  heard  of, 
,at  leaft,  in  Britain  before  A.   D.   54,    when  Claudius 
died.     Before  that  year  alfo  many  Britons  of  high  rank 
had   been  carried  prifoners   to  Rome,    and  others  had 
gone  thither  to  negociate  their  affairs  at  the  imperial 
court ;  and  a  much  greater  number  of  Romans  had  come 
from   Rome  into  Britain,  to   occupy  civil  and  military 
pofts  in  this  ifland.     Can  it  be  nippofed,   therefore* 

(6)  Gildas  Hiftoria,  c.  6. 

(7)  Suetonius  in  Vita  Claud,  c.  25. 

that 
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that  none  of  thefe  Britons  on  their  return  into  their  own 
country,  or  of  thefe  Romans  on  their  coming  into  this 
ifland,  brought  with  them  the  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  ?     It  is  much  more  probable,  that  among 
thofe  great  multitudes  of  people  of  all  ranks  who  came 
from  Rome  into  Britain  between  A.  D.  43,  and  A.  D.  54, 
there  were  fome,  perhaps  many  Chriftians.     Such,  we 
have  realon  to  think,  was  that  famous  lady  Pomponia 
Gnecina,    the    wife    of  Aulus  Plautius,    the  very  firft: 
governor  of  the  Roman  province  in  Britain ;  of  whom 
Tacitus  gives  this  account  ;     "  Pomponia  Gnecina,  an 
*c  illuftrious  lady,    married   to  Plautius,    who  was  ho- 
"  noured  with  an  ovation  or  lefTer  triumph  for  his  vic- 
"  tories  in  Britain,  was  accufed  of  having  embraced  a 
(i  ftrange   and  foreign  fuperftition  ;    and  her  trial  for 
"  that  crime  was  committed  to  her  hu£band.     He,  ac- 
<c  cording    to  ancient  law  and  cuftom,   convened  her 
<c  whole  family  and  relations  ;  and  haying,  in  their  pre- 
**  fence,  tried  her  for  her  life  and  fame,  pronounced 
"  her  innocent  of  any  thing  immoral.     Pomponia  lived 
<(  many  years  after  this  trial,  but  always  led  a  gloomy 
"  melancholy  kind  of  life  (8)."     It  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  ftrange  fuperftition  of  which  Pomponia  was  ac- 
cufed, was  Chriftanity  \  for  the  Roman  writers  of  thefe 
times  knew  very  little  of  that  religion,  and  always  fpeak 
of  it  in  fuch  flight  contemptuous  terms  (9),     The  great 
innocence  of  her  manners,  and  the  kind  of  life  which 
flie  had  led  after  her  trial,  render  this  ftill  more  proba^ 
ble.     Now.  if  this  illuftrious  lady  was  really  a  Chriftian, 
and  accompanied  her  hufband  during  his  reiidence  in 
Britain,  from  A.  D.  43,  to  A.  D.  47,  fhe  might  be  one 
of  the  firft  who  brought  the  knowledge  of  Qhrift  into 
this  ifland ;  and  might  engage  fome  of  the  firft  preachers 
of  the  Goipel  to  come  into  it  in  this  very  early  period. 
But  if  the  Chriftian  Religion  made  great  progrefs  and 
much  noife  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  it  made 
much  greater  in  that  of  his  fucceftbr  Nero.     For  about 
the  third  year  of  that  reign,  A.  D.  57,  St.  Paul,  the 
moft  zealous,  eloquent,  and  fuccefsful  of  the  apoftles, 
arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  continued  two  whole  years, 

(8)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  13.  c,  32. 

(9)  Sueton.  Nero,    c.  16.    Tacit.  Annal,  1.  15,  c,  44. 

.  preaching 
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preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  fhofe 
things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  with  all 
confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him  (10).  In  this  time, 
that  great  apoftle  made  a  prodigious  number  of  converts 
of  many  different  nations,  and  of  all  ranks.  For  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  from  that  city  to  the  Philippians, 
he  acquaints  them,  that  his  having  been  fent  a  prifoner 
to  Rome,  had  fallen  out  rather  into  the  furtherance  of 
trie  Gofpel ;  fo  that  his  bonds  in  Chrift  were  manifeft 
in  all  the  palace,  and  in  all  other  places  (11).  Befides, 
there  were  many  other  Chriftian  preachers  at  Rome,  at 
that  time,  who  all  fpoke  with  great  boldnefs,  and  had 
their  fhare  of  fuccefs  (12).  Now,  among  all  thefe  nu- 
merous converts,  is  it  not  very  probable  that  there  were 
ibme  Britons,  or  fome  Romans  who  had  occafion  foon 
after  to  go  into  Britain  ;  or  at  leaft  fome  who  had  friends 
in  this  ifland,  to  whom  they  would  naturally  communi- 
cate an  account  of  the  new  religion  which  they  had  em- 
braced ?  There  feems  to  be  ftrong  evidence  that  there 
was  at  leaft:  one  Briton  of  high  rank  and  great  merit 
among  St.  Paul's  converts.  This  was  Claudia,  men- 
tioned with  Pudens,  2  Tim.  4.  21.  who  is  thought  to 
be  the  fame  with  Claudia,  the  wife  of  Pude*is  ;  a  Britifh 
lady  fo  much  celebrated  by  Martial  for  her  beauty  and 
virtue,  in  the  two  epigrams  in  part  quoted  below  (13). 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  appears  to  be  morally  cer- 
tain, from  all  thefe  testimonies  and  circumftances,  that 
the  flrft  rays  of  the  light  of  the  Gofpel  reached  the 
fouth-eaft  parts  of  this  ifland  fome  time  between  A.  D. 
43,  and  A.  D.  61. 

But  though  the  name  of  Chrift  was  not  altogether  un-  Small  ntim- 
known  in  Britain  in  this  very  early  period,  -vet  the  num-kerofChri£. 
ber  of  Chrrftians  in  this  ifland  was  then  certainly  very  t^rTblVore" 
fmall  ;  confifting  perhaps  of  a  i'cw  particular  perions  or  the  perfec- 
tion under 

(10)  Ads,  chap.  2,8.  v.  31.  Nero. 

(11)  Philippians,  chap.  i.  v.  12,  13.  (X2)  ibid.  v.  14 
{13)  Claudia,   Rufe,  meo  nupfit  peregrina  Pudenti: 

Made  efto  tasdis  O  Hymenaee  tuis,    &c. 

L.  4,  Epigram,  13, 
Claudia  ceruleis  cum  fit  Rufina  Britannia 
Edita,  cur  Latix  pe&ora  gentis  habet  ? 
Quale  dccus  forms  !     Romanam  credere  matres 
Jtalides  po&mt,  Atthidcs  eflc  fuarn,  &c. 

L.  ut  Epieram.  54. 
families, 
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families,  who  contented  themfelves  with  the  private  ex~ 
crcife  of  their  religion ;  and  with  recommending  it  to 
their  friends  and  neighbours,  without  much  noife  or  ob- 
fervation.  But  this  little  flock  gradually  encreafed  by 
converts  at  home,  and  acceffions  from  abroad.  After 
the  fiippreffion  of  the  great  revolt  under  Boadicia,  Pro- 
vincial Britain  enjoyed  great  tranquillity  for  many  years,, 
under  a  fucceflion  of  mild  and  good  governors,  and  pre- 
fented  an  inviting  afylum  to  Chriftians  who  were  cruelly 
perfecuted  in  other  parts,  particularly  at  Rome.  ,  For 
the  greateft  part  of  that  imperial  city  having  been  re- 
duced to  afhes  by  a  dreadful  fire,  A.  D.  64,  the  in- 
fernal tyrant  Nero,  to  divert  the  fufpicion  of  his  having 
been  the  incendiary,  laid  the  blame  of  it  upon  the  Chrif- 
tians  >  and  on  that  falfe  pretence  put  prodigious  num- 
bers of  thefe  unpopular  innocents  to  the  moft  cruel 
kinds  of  death.  "  Some  of  them  (fays  Tacitus)  were 
"  wrapt  in  the  fkins  of  wild  beafts,  and  torn  in  pieces 
"  by  dogs  ;  others  were  crucified  ;  and  others  being 
«  burned,  ferved  as  torches  to  enlighten  the  ftreets  of 
*c  the  city  in  the  night-time  (14)."  From  thofe  direful 
fufferings,  according  to  the  permiffion  of  their  gra- 
cious matter,  great  multitudes  of  Chriftians  fled  into 
other  cities  and  countries  ;  of  whom,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, not  a  few  took  fhelter  in  this  ifland,  as  a  place  of 
the  greaterl  fafety  >  and  thereby  greatly  encreafed  the 
number  of  Chriftians  in  Britain.  From  about  this  time, 
therefore,  we  may  fuppofe  the  Chriftians  in  Britain  be- 
gan to  be  formed  into  religious  focieties,  under  fpiritual 
guides,  for  the  inftruction  of  their  minds  and  regulation 
of  their  manners,  and,  in  a  word,  began  to  aflame  the 
face  and  form  of  a  Chriftian  church. 
Who  jf  jt  De  not  eafy-  to  afcertain  the  precife  time  when  a 

chnihamty  Chriftian  church  was  firft  planted  in  Britain,  it  is  ftHI 
in  Britain,  more  difficult  to  diicover  by  whofe  miniftry  that  church 
was  planted.  The  accounts  which  are  given  us  of  this 
matter  by  ancient  writers,  are  very  various  and  unfatif- 
faclory  ;  fome  afcribing  the  converfion  of  the  Britons  to 
one,  and  fome  to  another  of  the  apoftles,  or  other  pri- 
mitive preachers  of  the  Gofpel.     It  may  not,  however, 

,  (14)  Tacit.  Anna!.  I.  15,  c  44. 

be 
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be  improper  to  mention,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  moft 
confiderable  of  thefe  accounts,, though  ibme  of  them  are 
not  a  little  abfurd  and  improbable. 

If  this  queftion  were  to  be  determined  by  a  plurality  St.  James, 
of  votes,  the  apoftle  James,  the  fon  of  Zebedee  and  the 
brother  of  St.  John,  would  certainly  be  declared  the 
apoftle  of  the  Britons,  as  well  as  of  the  Spaniards.  For 
a  great  crowd  of  ancient  hiftorians,  martyrologifts,  and 
other  writers,  collected  by  the  moft  learned  Archbifhop 
Ufher,  affirm,  that  this  apoftle  preached  the  Gofpel  in 
Spain,  in  the  Britifh  ifles,  and  in  other  countries  of  the 
Weft  (15).  But  it  is  almoft  impoffible  that  this  can  be 
true;  for  we  are  allured  by  St.  Luke,' that  fo  early  as 
A.  D.  44,  i%  Herod  the  king  ftretched  forth  his  hands 
"  to  vex  certain  of  the  church.  And  he  killed  James 
«  the  brother  of  John  with  the  fword  ( 1 6)." 

Some  other  writers  acquaint  us,  that  it  was  the  apoftle  Simon  Zc- 
Simon  firnamed  Zelotes,  who  firft  preached  the  Gofpel  l°tes« 
in  the  Weft,  and  particularly  in  the  Britifh  ifles  ;  and 
that  he  fullered  martyrdom,  and  was  buried  in  Britain. 
But  a  far  greater  number  of  writers,  with  much  greater 
probability,  fix  the  fcene  of  this  apoftle's  labours  and 
fufferings  in  the  Eaft  (17). 

JBaronius,  and  fome  other  writers  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  who  take  all  opportunities  of  magnifying  the 
apoftle  Peter,  though  fometimes  at  the  expence  of  his 
brethren,  contend  with  great  earneftnefs,  that  he  was 
the  firft  who  preached  the  Gofpel,  and  planted  a  Chris- 
tian church  in  Britain  ( i  8).  But  they  can  produce  no 
tolerable  evidence  or  authority  for  this  opinion ;  and  it  is 
certain  nothing  can  be  more  improbable.  Metaphraftes 
indeed  fays,  and  he  is  the  only  writer  of  any  anti- 
quity that  fays  any  thing  of  the  matter,  «  That  St.  Peter 
"  fpent  twenty-three  years  at  Rome,  and  in  Britain,  and 
"  other  countries  of  the  Weft  ;  and  particularly,  that 
<c  he  continued  a  long  time  in  Britain,  converted  many 
"  nations,  conftituted  many  churches,  in  which  having 

(15)  Ufferv-de  primord.  Ecclcf.  Brit.  c.  it  p.  6. 

(16)  a&s,  ch.  12.  v.  i,  a. 

(i  7)  Uffcrius  de  primord  •Ecclef.  Brit   c.  1,  p.  7, 
(18)  Baron.     Annal.    torn-    x.   pP    c%n.      Farfon's   ConverGon  of 
Brit,  p.    19,  "' 

i(  ordained 
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<«  ordained  bifhops,  prefbyters,  and  deacons,  he  re- 
"  turned  to  Rome  in  the  12th  year  of  Nero  (19)."  But 
Metaphraftes  was  a  mere  modern  in  comparifon  of  the 
apoftolic  times,  and  his  teftimony,  as  Baronius  acknow- 
ledges, is  of  little  or  no  weight  (20).  It  appears  from 
Scripture,  that  the  charge  of  preaching  the  Gofpel  to 
thofe  of  the  circumcihon,  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 
committed  to  St.  Peter  (21).  From  whence  we  may  be 
certain,  as  well  as  from  other  evidence,  that  this  apoftle 
fpent  his  life  in  preaching  in  Judea,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  Babylon,  and  fuch  countries  as  abounded  with 
Jews,  and  not  in  Britain,  where  there  were  few  or  none 
of  that  nation  at  this  time.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  fay 
any  thing  of  the  Caledonian  apoftlefhip  of  St.  Andrew, 
for  which  very  refpectable  authorities  might  be  alleged ; 
though  it  is  certainly  no  better  founded  than  that  of  his 
brother  St.  Peter's,  in  Provincial  Britain  (22). 
.  There  is  only  another  of  the  apoftolic  college  to  whom 

the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  into  Britain  hath  been 
afcribed,  viz.  the  apoftle  Paul.  And  it  muft  be  con- 
fefled,  that  the  tradition  concerning  him,  is  not  only 
iupported  by  very  ancient  and  venerable  authorities,  but 
alfo  that  it  doth  not  feem  to  be  any  way  inconfiftent 
with  what  we  know  with  certainty  of  the  character  and 
hiftory  of  that  apoftle.  Theodoret,  whofe  teftimony 
hath  been  already  produced  to  prove,  that  the  Chriftian 
Religion  was  not  altogether  unknown  in  Britain  in  the 
days  of  the  apoftles,  in  fome  other  places  of  his  works 
iniinuates,  that  the  apoftle  Paul  preached  the  Gofpel  in 
this  ifland,  as  Well  as  in  Spain  and  other  countries  in  the 
Weft  (23),  Clemens  Romanus  and  St.  Jerome  fay  the 
fame  thing  in  rather  plainer  terms  (24).  Thefe  tefti- 
monies  of  ancient  writers,  to  which,  if  it  were  neceftary, 
fome  others  might  be  added,  are  confirmed  by  the  con- 
sideration of  feveral  particulars  in  the  writings,  the  cha- 
racter, and  hiftory  of  this  apoftle.  Nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  he  was  animated  with  the  moft  fervent 

(19)  Uffer.  de  Ecclef.  Brit,  priniord.  p.  7. 

(zo)  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  1.     A.  D.  61, 

(ai)  Gal.t.  ch    2..  v.  7. 

(22)  Dr.  M'Pherfon's  Differt  p.  353. 

(23)  Uffcr.de  Ecclef.  Erit    primord.  p.  8, 

(24)  Stiilingfleet's  Orig.  Urir.  p.  37,  38. 

£.  zeal 
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zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and 
that  he  flew  like  lightning  from  one  country  to  another 
in  the  execution  of  this  deiign.  It  appears  from  his  own 
writings,  and  from  the  canonical  hiftorv  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apoftles,  written  by  St.  Luke,  that  from  the  time 
when  this  apoftle  firft  began  to  preach  the  Gofpel,  to  the 
time  when  he  was  lent  prifoner  to  Rome,  he  had  made 
an  almoft  incredible  number  of  journies  into  many  coun- 
tries of  the  Eaft,  where  he  preached  the  Gofpel,  and 
planted  Chriftian  churches  (25).  It  appears  too,  from 
the  fame  unqueftionable  authority,  that  fome  time  be- 
fore his  imprisonment,  he  had  a  prefage  of  that  event, 
and  a  certain  knowledge  that  he  mould  never  return 
again  into  the  Eaft  •,  and  that  none  of  thofe  among  whom 
he  had  hitherto  preached  ihould  fee  his  face  any 
more  (26).  He  was  releafed  from  his  confinement  at 
Rome,  and  fet  at  full  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleafed, 
A.  D.  58  ;  from  which,  to  the  time  when  he  fuffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome,  A-  D.  67,  in  the  laft  year  of  Ne- 
ro, was  no  lefs  than  nine  years.  Where  then  did  this 
moft  active  and  zealous  apoftle  fpend  thefe  laft  nine  years 
of  his  laborious  life  ?  To  this  queftion,  it  muft  be 
confeiTed,  no  very  fatisfactory  anfwer  can  be  given.  The 
writings,  as  well  as  the  perfons  of  the  primitive  teachers 
of  Chriftianity  were  expofed  to  the  moft  cruel  perfec- 
tions, and  both  very  often  perifhed  in  the  fame  flames  ; 
which  is  the  reafon  that  we  know  fo  little  of  fome  parts 
of  their  hiftpry.  Bat  from  feveral  circumfrances  it  ap- 
pears moft  probable,  that  St.  Paul  fpent  the  laft  years  of 
his  life  in  the  weftern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  of 
which  Britain  was  one.  He  had  taken  a  final  leave  of 
the  churches  in  the  Eaft,  into  which  he  had  been  af- 
fured  by  a  Divine  Revelation,  that  he  never  fhould  re- 
turn. He  writes  to  Timothy  from  Rome  immediately 
after  his  deliverance,  that  the  deiign  of  Providence  in 
delivering  him  out  of  the  lion's  mouth,  i.  e.  from  the 
tyrant  Nero,  was,  that  his  preaching  might  be  fully 
known  ;  and  that  all  the  Gentiles,  might  hear  (27)  ; 
probably  meaning  thofe  of  the  Weft,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  Eaft.     This  apoftle  was  always  ambitious  of  preach- 

(25)  A6b,  chap.  13—21.  {26)  Ibid.  chap.  so.  v.  25. 

(27)  2  Tim.  ch.  4.  v.  17. 

Vol.  I.  K  ins 
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ing  in  countries  where  the  name  of  Chrlft  was  not  at  all, 
or  very  little  known ;  left  he  fhould  build  upon  another 
man's  foundation  (28).  Now,  the  weftern  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire  prefented  him  a  large  uncultivated 
field,  where  the  name  of  Chriil  was  very  little  known 
at  the  time  of  his  deliverance.  It  appears  too,  in  par- 
ticular, that  his  heart  was  very  much  £et  upon  making  a 
journey  into  Spain,  by  way  of  Rome,  to  preach  the 
Gofpel  in  that  country  (29).  Is  it  not  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  then,  that  he  accomplifhed  this  deflgn  after  he 
was  releafed  from  his  confinement  at  Rome  ?  If  he  did 
this,  and  travelled  through  Gaul  into  Spain,  and  fpent 
years  in  thefe  countries,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  alfo 
vifited  Britain,  which  was  then  become  a  large  and 
1  flourifhing  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  a  word, 
though  it  would  be  rafh  and  unwarrantable  in  a  modern 
writer  to  affirm  positively,  that  the  apoftle  Paul  preached  ' 
the  Gofpel  in  Britain,  yet  it  is  certainly  no  preiumption 
to  affirm,  that  if  any  of  the  apoftles  preached  in  this 
ifland,  it  was  moft  probably, the  apoftle  Paul  (30). 

The  converfion  of  the  firft  Britifh  Chriftians  is  by 
Anfiebulus,  fome  authors  afcribed  to  Ariftobulus,  who  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Romans  (31).  This 
extraordinary  perfon,  of  whom  St.  Paul  fays  fo  little, 
was,  according  to  thefe  authors,  very  happy  in  a  great 
number  of  excellent  relations.  For  he  was,  as  they 
pretend,  the  fame  with  Zebedee,  the  father  of  the  two 
apoftles,  James  and  John,  by  his  wife  Salome  5  he  was 
alfo  brother  to  Barnabas,  and  father-in-law  to  the  two 
apoftles,  Peter  and  Andrew.  A  perfon  fo  well  related 
could  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  preferment  in  the  church. 
Accordingly  they  tell  us,  that  he  was  ordained  a  bifhop 
by  his  fon-in-law  St.  Peter,  and  fent  to  preach  the  Gof- 
pel in  Britain,  where  he  fuffered  martyrdom  {32).  AH 
this  is  fo  palpably  abfurd  and  legendary  that  it  merits  no 
ferious  confutation. 
Jofeph  of  The  honour  of  planting  the  firfl  Chriftian  church  in 
Arimathea.  South  Britain  hath  been  beftowed  by  others  upon  Jofeph 
of  Arimathea,  who  buried  our  Saviour  in  his  own  new 

(28V  Remans,  ch,  j$.  v.  20.  (23)  If?,  ch.  T5.  v.  24.  aS. 

(30)  Stiiiingfleet's  Orig.  Brit. p.  39 — 4$.  (31)  Chap.  16.  v.  ic. 

(jaj  U£fcr.  de  Ecelef.  Erit.  primord.  p.  9,  10. 

tomb. 
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tomb  (33).  Now,  though  the  tradition  of  Jofeph's 
coming  into  Britain  is  altogether  improbable,  and  fup- 
ported  by  no  tolerable  authority,  yet  as  it  has  been  fe- 
rioufly  defended  by  fome  Popifh  writers,  and  (which  is 
almoft  as  abfurd)  ferioufly  refuted  by  fome  proteftants, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  gratify  the  reader's  curioiity, 
by  laying  before  him  the  firft  and  moil  iimple  edition  of 
this  ftory,  and  alfo  fome  of  the  embellimments  which 
were  afterwards  added  to  it  by  other  monktih  writers. 
William  of  Malmfbury,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Church  of  Glaftenbury,  having 
mentioned  the  difperfion  of  the  apoftles  by  the  perfec- 
tion in  which  St.  Stephen  mftered  martyrdom,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  this  pnrpofe  :  ™  That  St.  Philip  came  into  the 
ts  country  of  the  Franks,  where  he  converted  many  to 
"  the  Faith ;  and  being  deiirous  of  propagating  the 
<c  knowledge  of  Chrift  {till  further,  he  chofe  twelve  of 
"  his  difciples,  and  having  devoutly  laid  his  right  hand 
"  upon  each  of  them,  he  fent  them  to  preach  the  word 
"  of  life  in  Britain,  under  the  conduct  of  his  dear  friend 
"  jofeph  of  Arimathea,  who  buried  the  Lord.  Thefe 
"  miflionaries  arriving  in  Britain,  A.  D  63,  from  the 
"  anumption  of  the  bleiTed  Mary,  the  15th,  they 
"  preached  the  Gofpel  with  great  zeal.  The  barbarous 
"  king  of  the  country,  however,  and  his  fubjecls,  re- 
*'  jected  their  new  doctrine,  and  would  not  abandon 
u  their  ancient  fuperftition  ;  but  as  Jofeph  and  his  com- 
u  panions  had  come  from  a  very  diltant  country,  and 
u  behaved  modeftly,  he  granted  them  a  certain  ifland 
<(  in  the  borders  of  his  kingdom,  called  Inifwitrin,  for 
t(  their  residence ;  and  two  other  Pagan  princes  fuc- 
u  ceffively  granted  them  twelve  hides  of  land  for  their 
'<  fubfiftence.  Thefe  holy  men  living  in  this  wilder- 
*<  nefs,  being  admoniihed  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  build 
'<  a  church  to  the  honour  of  the  bleiTed  Virgin,  the 
c<  mother  of  God,  they  were  not  difobedient  to  the  di- 
H  vine  command,  but  built  a  fmall  chapel  of  wattles  in 
t(  a  place  pointed  out  to  them  :  a  humble  ftructure  in- 
c  deed,  but  adorned  with  many  virtues  !  For  as  this 
:  was  the  firfL  Chriftian  church  in  thefe  regions,  the  Son 

(33)  St.  Matthew,    chap,  27.   v.  60. 
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,  "  of  God  was  pleafed  to  do  it  the  fingular  honour  of  de- 
"  dicatin'g  it  himfelf  to  the  honour  of  his  mother  (34V 
Though  this  original  ftory  hath  a  very  decent  proportion 
of  the  marvellous,  it  did  not  fatisfy  the  luxuriant  fancies 
of  the  monks  of  Glaftenbury,  who  made  almoft  as  great 
a  change  in  it,  as  they  did  in  their  old  church  of  wattles, 
by  their  fucceftive  embelliihments.  It  will  be  fufficient 
to  convince  us  of  this,  to  give  the  following  fhort  extract, 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  archives  of 
the  church  of  Glaftenbury  :  "  There  were  fix  hundred 
<c  men  and  women  who  were  to  come  over  into  Britain 
i(  with  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  who  having  all  taken  a 
44  vow  of  abllinence  till  they  came  to  land,  they  all 
<{  broke  it,  except  fifty,  who  came  over  the  fea  on  the 
iC  fhirt  of  Jofephus  the  fon  of  Jofeph.  But  the  reft 
<c  having  repented  of  the  breach  of  their  vow,  a  fhip  was 
"  fent  to  bring  them  over,  which  had  been  built  by  king 
ie  Solomon.  There  came  over  with  them  a  duke  of  the 
i(  Medes,  called  Nacianus,  formerly  baptized  by  Jofeph 
i(  in  the  city  of  Saram,  with  the  king  of  it,  called  Mor- 
(i  draius,  who  valiantly  killed  a  king  of  North  Wales, 
<c  who  kept  Jofeph  a  prifoner,  &c.  &c.  (36)."  It  will 
not  be  neceflary  to  fpend  any  time  in  proving,  that 
thefe  monftrous  fictions  were  the  pure  inventions  of  the 
monks  of  Glaftenbury,  to  promote  the  reputation  and 
riches  of  their  monaftery.  For  nothing  could  equal  the 
wanton nefs  and  effrontery  of  the  monks  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  inventing  and  propagating  fuch  extravagant  le- 
gends, but  the  great  fimplicity  of  the  people  in  believing 
them  (37). 
By  m'ffion-  A  modern  writer  of  no  little  learning  and  fagacity, 
s.nesfrcm  hath  advanced  it  as  a  probable  opinion,  that  Chriftianity 
was  firft  planted  in  this  iiland  by  miffionaries  who  came 
immediately  from  the  Eaft,  fent  (as  he  thinks  moft  likely) 
by  the  famous  St.  Poiycarp,  bifhop  of  Smyrna,  who 
iufFered  martyrdom,  A.  D.  173(38).  The  only  reafon  ^ 
which  he  gives  for  this  new  and  fingular  opinion  is,  the 
conformity  of  the  Britifh  Chriftians  with  the  churches  of 

(34)  Gulielm.  Malmfb.  de  Antiq.  Glafi:.  Ecclef.  apud  Gal.  torn.  r. 
p.  192. 

(36)  Stillingfieet's  Orig.  Brit.  p.  13. 

(37)  Vide  Uffer.  de  Ecclef.  Brit,  primord.  c.  a. 

(35)  Dr.  M*  Pherfon's  Diifert.  20. 
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the  Eaft,  about  the  time  of  keeping  Eafter.  But  no- 
thing can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  Chriftian  Re- 
ligion was  introduced  into  Britain,  long  before  there 
was  any  talk,  at  leaft  before  there  was  any  contr overly, 
about  the  time  of  keeping  Eafter.  That  controverfy 
doth  not  feem  to  have  made  any  noife  in  the  church  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century,  and  probably 
did  not  reach  Britain  till  fome  time  after.  Now,  as  the 
Britifh  church  was  not  then  under  any  fubjection  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  nor  indeed  any  one  national  church 
fubjecl;  to  another,  when  this  controverfy  about  the  time 
of  keeping  Eafter  came  to  be  agitated  among  the  Britifli 
Chriftians,  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing,  that  they  chofe  to 
conform  to  ihe  practice  of  the  eaftern  church,  which  was 
the  mother  of  all  other  churches,  and  moft  likely  to  be 
-in  the  right.  To  this  they  might  be  perfuaded  by  fome 
perfons  of  influence  amongft  them,  who  had  ftudied  the 
controverfy,  and  were  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
arguments  on  both  fides. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  anuft  be  acknowledged,  that  after  Firft  plant- 
all  that  hath  been  v/ritten  on  this  fubjeel,  it  is  now  im-  ersofChrif- 
poffible  to  difcover  with  certainly,  who  were  the  firft  s^thBri 
preachers  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  chief  inftruments  of  tain  not 
planting  a  Chriftian  church  in  this  ifland.     Nor  have  we  certainly 
any  reafon  to  :be  much  concerned  at  this,  iince  we  know  * 

-that  we  are  indebted  for  this  ineftimahle  bleffing  to  that 
gracious  Being  from  whom  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
cometh  ;  and  that  to  him,  and  not  to  the  vifible  inftru- 
ments  of  his  providence,  our  fupreme  gratitude  and 
thanks  are  due. 

As  the  Chriitian  Religion  was  very  early  introduced  Cent.  2." 
into  Britain,  fo  after  its  introduction  it  continued  to  dif-  Progrefs  o£ 
fufe  its  light  from  one  of  the  Britifh  nations  unto  another,  * ^^pel 
until  they  were  all,  in  fome  meafure,  illuminated.     Thegra 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms,  though  without  any  inten- 
tion of  theirs,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  Gofpel,  by  reducing  all  the  different  nations  of  South 
Britain  under  one  government,  and  thereby  opening  a 
free  and  uninterrupted  intercourfe  over  the  whole  coun- 
try.    As  the  conqueft  of  South  Britain  was  completed  by 
the  Romans  before  the  end  of  the  firft  century,  we  have 
jeafon  to   think,  that  the  name  and  religion   of  Chrift 
grere  known,  in  fome  degree,  in  almoft  every  corner  of 

that 
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that  country,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fecond.  We  have 
the  greater  reafon  to  be  of  this  opinion,  when  we  con- 
fider,  that  by  the  deftruclion  of  the  Druids,  which  had 
happened  before  that  time,  one  great  obftacle  to  the  pro- 
grels  of  the  Goipel  was  removed ;  and  the  minds  of  the 
Britons  were  left  open  to  the  impreffions  of  a  more  pure 
and  rational  religion. 
Converfion       But  though  the  firft  dawnings  pE  the  Qofpel  had  fo 
Lucius S       early  vifited  this  ifland,  and  were  fo  widely  diffufed,  we 
cannot  fuppofe,  that  the  number  of  Chriftians  here  was 
either  very  great  in  the  fecond  century,  or  that  they 
were  in  general  of  the  moft  diftinguiihed  rank.     The 
perfect   tranquillity,     and    freedom    from    perfecution, 
which  the  Chriftians  in  Britain  enjoyed  during  the  whole 
of  the  fecond,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  third  century, 
is  a  proof,  not  only  of  their  prudent  and  peaceable  be- 
haviour, but  alfo  that  they  were  not  thought  formidable 
for  their  power  or  numbers,  by  the  Roman  government. 
In  other  provinces  of   the    Roman  empire,  where  the 
number  of  Chriftians  was  become  very  great,  they  were 
feverely  perfecuted  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  even 
by   the  moft  humane  governors,  under  the  mildeft  em- 
perors ;  as  by  Pliny,  under  the  emperor  Trajan^  in  Pon- 
tus  and  Bithynia  (29).     Indeed,  if  the  famous  ftory  of 
the  converfion  of  Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  and  of  his 
fubjects,  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  which  is  fo  gravely  and 
circumftantially   related  by  fo  many  authors,    could  be 
believed,  we  fhould  be  led  to  entertain  much  higher 
ideas  of  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh  church  in  this  period. 
But  certainly  there  never  was  any  ftory  more  evidently 
falfe,    abfurd,    and  contradictory,    in  almofl:  every  cir- 
cumftance,  than  this  of  king  Lucius  ;  as  it  is  related  by 
different  authors.     Some  of  them  make  this  Lucius  king 
of  all  the  Britifh  iiles  \  fome  king  of  Britain  ;  fome  king 
of  fouth  Britain  ;  and  fome   only  a  petty  king  of  fome 
part  o£  South  Britain,  they  know  not  where  :  and  (to 
mention  only  another  of  the  contradictory  circumftances 
of  this  ftory)  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  different  dates 
have  been  ailigned  for  this  event  of  the  converfion  of  king 
Lucius,  by  different  writers  (40).     If  there  is  any  truth 

(19)  Plin.  Epift-  97. 1. 10. 

f'40)  Ufler.  Ecclef,  Brit,  primord.  c  3. 
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at  all  in  this  ftory,  it  requires  more  than  human  penetra- 
tion and  fagacity,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  heap  of  fables 
,and  contradictions  under  which  it  is  buried.  But  that 
the  reader's  curioiity  may  not  be  difappointed,  we  fhall 
lay  before  him  the  very  fhort  account  of  this  matter, 
which  is  given  by  Nennius,  the  moft  ancient  of  our  hii- 
torians  by  whom  it  is  mentioned  ;  and  alio  the  more 
pompous  and  circumftantial  narration  of  Jeffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth. Bv  comparing  thefe  two  accounts  together,  he 
will  obferve  how  mucji  this  famous  tale  had  improved  be- 
tween the  feventh  century,  in  which  Nennius  lived,  and 
the  twelfth,  in  which  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  fldu- 
rifhed. 

"  In  the  year  164  (fays  Nennius)  from  the  incarnation  Relation  of 
«  of  our  Lord,  Lucius,  monarch  of  Britain,  with  all  it  by  Nen~ 
<e  the  other  petty  kings  of  all  Britain,  received  baptifm,Bms* 
*c  from  a  deputation  fent  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
"  by  the  Roman  pope  Evariftus  (41)."  This  is  but  a 
very  fhort  ftory,  and  yet  it  contains  at  leaft  two  as .  great 
falfehoods  and  abfurdities  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
What  can  be  more  abfurd  and  falfe  than  to  afTert  that 
there  was  a  great  Britifh  monarch  named  Lucius,  with 
many  petty  Britiih  kings  under  him,  at  a  time  when  all 
South  Britain,  and  a  considerable  part  of  North  Britain, 
were  under  fubjection  to  the  Romans  ?  Unlefs  it  be 
frill  more  abfurd  to  affirm,  that  the  two  heathen  empe- 
rors, Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  Lucius  Verus, 
fent  deputies  to  convert  and  baptize  the  kings  and  pec* 
pie  of  Britain.  On  this  foundation,  however,  which 
was  laid  by  Nennius,  fubfequent  writers,  by  degrees, 
raifed  a  very  magnificent  ftruclure,  which  was  at  length 
brought  to  perfection,  by  the  inventive  and  romantic 
genius  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  as  appears  from  the 
following  narration  : 

"  Coilus  had  but  one  fon,  named  Lucius,  who  oh-  Relation  of 
u  taining  the  crown  after  his  father's  death,  imitated  all  it  by  Jeffrey 
"  his   a£ts  of    goodnefs,  and  feemed  to  his  people    to  of  M?n" 
"  be  no  other  than  Coilus  himfelf  revived.     As  he  had 
"  made  this  good  beginning,  he  was  willing  to  make  a 
"  better  end  :  for  which  purpofe  he  fent  letters  to  pope 
g  Eleutherius,  defiring  to  be  inftrucled  by  him  in   the 

(41)  Nennii.  Hirt.  Brit,  c.  18. 
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"  Chriftian  Religion.  For  the  miracles  which  Chrift's 
ie  difcipies  performed  in  feveral  nations  wrought  convic- 
"  tion  in  his  mind,  fo  that  being  inflamed  with  an  ardent 
"  love  of  the  true  faith,  he  obtained  the  accomplifh- 
<s  ment  of  his  pious  requeft.  For  that  holy  pope,  upon 
"  receipt  of  this  devout  petition,  fent  to  him  two  moft 
**  religious  doctors,  Faganus  and  Duvanus,  who,  after 
ii  they  had  preached  concerning  the  incarnation  of  the 
*c  word  of  God,  adminiftered  to  him  baptifm,  and  made 
i(  him  a  profelyte  to  the  Chriffian  Faith.  Immediately 
*'  upon  this,  people  from  all  countries  aiTembling  toge- 
<e  ther,  followed  the  king's  example,  and  being  warned 
"  in  the  fame  holy  laver,  were  made  partakers  of  the 
"  kingdom  of  Fleaven.  The  holy  doctors,  after  they 
<c  had  almoil  extinguifhed  paganifm  over  the  whole 
"  iiland,  dedicated  the  temples,  that  had  been  founded 
"  in  honour  of  many  Gods,  to  the  one  only  God  and 
"  his  faints,  and  filled  them  with  congregations  of 
"  -Chriitians.  There  were  then  in  Britain  eight  and 
"  twenty  flamens,  as  alfo  three  archflamens,  to  whofe 
"  jurifdicftion  the  other  judges  and  enthuiiafts  were  fub- 
<f  ject.  Thefe  alfo,  according  to  the  apoftles  command, 
"  they  delivered  from  idolatry,  and  where  they  were 
ff  flamens  made  them  bifhops,  where  archflamens  arch- 
"  bifbops.  The  feats  of  the  archflamens  were  at  the 
iC  three  nobleft  cities,  viz.  York,  London,  and  Caerleon 
"  upon  Ufke,  in  Glamorganihire.  Under  thefe  three, 
*c  now  purged  from  fuperftition,  v/ere  made  fubjecl: 
"  twenty-eight  bimops,  with  their  diocefes  (42)."  Ari 
afronifhing  revolution  indeed  !  and  the  more  aftonifhing 
that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  a  Britifh 
king,  at  a  time  when  there  could  be  no  Britifh  king  on 
the  iouth  fide  of  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  except 
in  a  ftate  of  entire  fubordination  to  the  Romans.  But 
honeft  Jeffrey  does  not  ftop  here.  Though  he  had  pro- 
vided the  infant  church  of  Britain  with  a  very  decent  fet 
of  archbifhops  and  bimops,  who  had  been  archflamens 
and  flamens,  he  was  fenlible  that  they  would  have  made 
but  an  awkward  figure  in  their  new  character  without 
good  houfes  and  good  livings,  and  therefore  he  hath 
taken  care  to  make  them  rather  better  in  that   refpect 

(42)  Gaulfrid.  Monumut.  1.  4.  c.  19. 
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than  they  had  been  before,  that  they  might  have  no  rea^ 
fon  to  repent  the  change  of  their  religion.  For  a  little 
further  he  adds,  "  That  the  glorious  king  Lucius,  being 
"  highly  rejoiced  at  the  great  progrefs  the  true  faith  and 
"  worfhip  had  made  in  his  kingdom,  granted,  that  the 
"  poiTeflions  and  territories  formerly  belonging  to  the 
"  temples  of  the  Gods,  mould  now  be  converted  to  a 
"  better  uie,  and  appropriated  to  Chriftian  churches. 
"  And,  becaufe  greater  honour  was  due  to  them  than 
"  to  the  others,  he  made  large  additions  of  lands  and 
<c  maniion-houies,  and  all  manner  of  privileges  to  them." 
It  was  very  fortunate  for  thefe  right  reverend  converts 
that  good  king  Lucius  was  of  fo  different  a  difpofltion 
from  his  famous  fucceffor.  Henry  VIII.  Jeffrey  at  laft 
finifhes  the  hiftory  of  this  wonderful  monarch,  by  telling 
us,  u  That  he  departed  this  life  in  the  city  of  Gloucef- 
<(  ter,  and  was  honourably  buried  in  the  cathedral 
<(  church,  in  the  hundred  and  fifty-fixth  year  after  our 
<c  Lord's  incarnation  (43)."  Such  is  the  account  which 
is  given  by  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  of  the  conversion  of 
king  Lucius,  and  its  important  confequences.  A  late 
church  hiftorian  fays,  very  gravely,  "  That  this  account 
"  looks  very  fufpicious  ;"  and  takes  much  learned  pains 
to  pvove,  that  the  Pagan  and  Chriftian  hierarchy  were 
not  fo  very  like,  and  fo  eafily  convertible  into  one  ano- 
ther as  Jeffrey  hath  reprefented  them.  "  That  there 
*'  were  Britifh  bifhops  (fays  he)  inLucius's  time,  is  with- 
**  out  queftion  ;"  but  he  feems  to  think  that  this  good 
king  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  provide  quite  fo  well  for 
them  (44).  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  almoft  equally  ridi- 
culous to  draw  any  ferious  confequences  from  this  extra- 
vagant ftory,  or  to  take  any  pains  in  refuting^  it ;  fince 
every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  ft  ate  of  Britain 
at  that  time,  muff  know,  that  it  contains  as  many  falfe- 
hoods  and  impossibilities  as  Sentences. 

If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  this  ftory  of  king  Lucius,  What  little 
it  cannot  pollibly  be  any  more  than  this  :  That  fome  time  truth  ther? 
or  other  in  the  fecond  century,  there  was  a  petty  prince  Jh?fioryeof 
or  chieftain  of  the  Britons  in  favour  with  the  Romans,  kingLucius* 
*md  indulged  by  them  with  fome  degree  of  authority  in 


(43)  Ganlfrid.  Monumut.  1.  5.  c.  1. 

(44)  Colter's  Ecclefiaft.  Hift;  v.  1.  p.  13, 14, 
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his  country,  who  embraced  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  I 
promoted  the  conversion  of  his  friends  and  followers,  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power,  This  might  poffibly  happen  ; . 
but  whether  it  did  happen  or  not  is  certainly  very  doubt- 
ful, iince  Gildas,  the  moft  ancient  of  our  hiftorians,  who 
was  a  Briton  and  a  zealous  Chriftian,  gives  not  the  leaft 
hint  of  fuch  a  thing. 

The  happy  fituation  of  the  Chriftians  in  Britain  pre- 
ferved  them  from  the  contagion  of  thofe  fatal  herefies  * 
which  were  broached  in  the  fecond  century,  and  greatly 
difhirbed  the  peace  of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  obftruc- 
ted  the  progrefs  of  the  Gofpel  in  ether  places.  For  the 
hereiiarchs  of  this  early  period,  as  Baiilides,  Carpocrates, 
Valentinus,  Montanus,  &c.  being  either  Egyptians  or 
Asiatics,  countries  with  which  Britain  had  little  or  no  in- 
tercourfe,  the  Chriftians  in  this  ifland  remained  in  a  hap- 
py ignorance  of  their  peculiar  opinions  \  and  continued 
to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  Gofpel  in  the  fame  purity  in 
which  it  had  been  communicated  to  them  by  their  firft 
teachers.  This  circumftance  contributed  not  a  little  both, 
to  the  internal  peace  and  external  fafety  of  the  infant 
church  of  Britain,  and  preferved  it  from  many  calami- 
ties which  fell  upon  other  churches  which  were  infected 
with  thefe  herefies? 
Further  Though  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the  Chriftian 

progrefs  of  Religion  was  very  far  from  being  eftabliihed  in  Britain 
xa  i  y  .^  ^-s  £arjy  per}oci?  f0  generally,  or  with  fo  much  eclat 
and  fplendor  as  the,  Monkifh  writers  pretend,  yet  it 
plainly  appears,  that  it  not  only  fubfifted,  but  even  con- 
tinued gradually  to  gain  ground.  For  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  (according  to  the  tefximony  of  Ter- 
tullian,  already  quoted)  it  had  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  province,  into  thofe  parts  of  Britain 
which  had  not  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  that  victorious 
people  (4  5).  This  was  probably  brought  about  by  the 
miniitry  of  fome  of  the  provincial  Britons,  who  having 
embraced  Chriitianity,  and  being  animated  with  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their  new  religion,,  com-  1 
munieated  the  knowledge  of  it  to  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent Britons,  who  were  ©f  the  fame  flock,  and  fpoke 
the  lame  language  with  themfelves.     How  far  the  light  * 

(45)  Ter ml.  contra  Judseos,  c,  7. 

of 
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of  the  Gofpel  penetrated,  at  this  time,  into  the  wilds  of 
Caledonia,  it  is  impoffible  to  difcover. 

The  Chriftian  churches  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  were,  during  the  whole  of  this 
century,  perfecuted  and  relieved  by  turns,  according  to 
the  different  difpoiitions  of  the  reigning  emperors  •,  and 
of  the  governors,  priefts,  and  people  of  the  provinces 
they  were  planted  (46).  It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of 
the  Chriftians  in  Britain,  to  enjoy  a  profound  tranquillity 
and  peace,  for  the  greateft  part  of  this  age.  This  might 
be  owing,  under  Providence,  to  their  diftant  lituation  ; 
to  the  humanity  of  their  governors  ;  to  the  want  of 
power  in  the  heathen  priefts  ;  to  their  own  prudent  and 
peaceable  behaviour ;  and  perhaps  to  other  cauies,  to  us 
unknown. 

"At  laft,  the  flames  of  perfecution,  which  had  often  Perfecutloa 
raged  with  fo  much  violence  in  other  countries,  reached  in  Britain, 
this  peaceful  and  fequeftered  corner  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.    This  perfecution  broke  out  in  Britain  fome  time 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Diocleiian,  who  afiumed  the 
purple  A.  D.  284,  and  laid  it  aiide  A.  D.    305  ;  but  in 
what  year  of  this  reign  it  began,  and  how   long  it   con- 
tinued, cannot  be  discovered.     Gildas,  the  moil  ancient 
of  our  hiftorians,  fays#  that  it  continued  nine   years  in 
fome  other  countries,  but  only  two   in  Britain  ;  and  ex- 
prefTes  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  would  lead  us  to 
think    they  were  the  laft    two  years    of   Dioclefian's 
reign  (47)-     This  agrees  well  enough  with  the  accounts 
of  the  moft   ancient  church  hiftorians,    who  reprefent 
this  perfecution  as  raging  with  the  greateft  violence  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  (48).     But  venera- 
ble Bede,  and  the  greateft  number  of  our  old  hiftorians, 
place  this  perfecution,  and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban, 
in  the  year  286.     The  truth  is,  if  either  Dioclefian,  or 
his  colleague  Maximianus,  had  any  hand  in  this  perfe- 
cution, it  muft  have  been  either  near  the  beginning  or 
near  the  end  of  their  joint  reign  :  for  in  the  intermediate 
time,  Britain  was  governed  more  than  ten  years,   firft  by 

(46)  Mofhemii  Hift.  Ecclef.  focul.  3.  c.  a.      Gilds  Hift.  Brit.  c.  7, 
Beds  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c   4. 

(47)  Gilds  Hift.  Brit.  c.  7,  8. 

(4*)  Eufeb.  Hift,  Ecclef.  1.  1.  c.  6.     La&ant.  de  Mort.  Perfeq.  c.  14. 
p,  60  j. 
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Caraufius,  and  afterwards  by  Alectus,  in  a  manner  quite 
independent  of  thefe  emperors  (49).  Not  only  are  we; 
thus  uncertain  about  the  precife  time  of  this  perfecution, 
but  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  its  other  circumftances 
are  very  unsatisfactory ;  being  given  us  by  Monks,  a  fet 
of  men  who  could  not  abftain  from  the  marvellous, 
where  religion  was  concerned  (50).  The  truth,  when 
Separated  from  the  legendary  and  miraculous  embellifh- 
ments  with  which  it  is  adorned  by  thefe  writers,  feems 
to  have  been  this  :  That  fome  time  near  the  end  of  the 
third,  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Chriftians 
in  the  Roman  province  in  Britain  were  perfecuted  for 
their  religion  :  that  in  this  perfecution  St.  Alban,  a  na- 
tive of  Verulamium,  fuffered  martyrdom  in  that  city,  and 
was  the  firft  Britifh.  martyr  :  that  beiides  him,  Aaron  and 
Julius,  two  citizens  of  Caerleon,  and  many  others,  both 
men  and  women,  in  feveral  different  places,  fuffered  at 
the  fame  time,  in  the  fame  glorious  caufe  :  but  that  a 
ftop  was  foon  put  to  this  cruel  perfecution  by  the  good 
providence  of  God,  and  the  church  reftored  to  a  ftate 
of  tranquillity. 
Govern-  We  have  not  materials  to  enable  us  to  give  a  fatisfac- 

xnent,  doc-  tory  and  outhentic  account  of  the  government,  doctrine, 
tra^j\and    and  worfhip  of  the  ancient  Britifh  churches  in  the  firft 
the  Britifh   three  centuries,  before  they  received  any  protection  and 
churches  in  fupport  from  the  civil  government.'    We  have    already 
the  firft       feen  t]ie  pompous  plan  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  faid  to 
teacie,  en"    have  been  copied  from  the  Pagan  hierarchy   by   king 
Lucius.       His    countryman,  Giraidus   Cambrenfis,  pre- 
sents with  a  ft  ill  more  lplendid  and    extenfive  form  of 
ecclefiaftical  government,  in  imitation  of  the  civil   go- 
vernment of  the  Romans,  which  (as  he  fays)  was  fettled 
in  Britain  in  the  days  of  this  wonderful  king,  above  two 
hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.     "  Ac- 
"  cording  to  the  number    of  provinces  which  were  in 
*«  Britain  in  the  times  of  Paganifm,  five  metropolitans 
"  were  fettled,  one    in    each    province  ;    with    twelve 
4(  fuffragans     under    each     metropolitan,     in      twelve 
*(  different    cities.        The     metropolitan     of    the    firft 
**  province  was  feated  at  Caerleon,    with   twelve    fuf- 

(49)  Bedae  Hift.  Ecclef.   1.   S.  c.   6.     Biographia  Britannica,  c.    iv 
p.  83.  note  E. 

(50)  Gild*  Hift.  Erit.  c.  8.     Beds,  Hift.  Ecclef.  1,  1.  c.  7. 
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«  fragans  under  him :  the  metropolitan  of  the  third 
"  province  at  London,  with  twelve  fuffragans  under 
«  him:  the  metropolitan  of  the  fourth  province  at 
«  York,  with  twelve  fuffragans  under  him :  the  metro- 
«  politan  of  the  fifth  province  at  St.  Andrews,  with 
«  twelve  fufFragans  under  him  (51)."  A  raoft  regular 
and  beautiful  plan,  confuting  of  five  archbimops  and 
fixty  bifhops,  very  properly  difpofed  !  But,  as  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  modeftly  obferves,  "  Giradus  Cambrenfis  feems 
"  to  have  run  riot  as  much  in  this  narration,  as  Jeffrey 
«  of  Monmouth."  The  doctrine  of  the  Britifh  chur- 
ches, in  the  firft.  three  centuries,  was  probably  much  the 
fame  in  fubftance  with  that  of  the  Apoftles  creed,  a3 
we  are  allured  both  by  Gildas  and  Bede  that  they  were 
not  infected  with  any  herefy,  till  they  came  to  be  tainted 
with  that  of  Arius  (52).  In  their  ceremonies  and  rites 
of  worfhip,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  they  differed  much 
from  the  other  churches  of  thefe  times,  or  had  any 
thing  very  fingular;  only  in  the  keeping  of  Eafter, 
they  imitated  the  churches  of  Alia,  rather  than  that 
of  Rome  (53). 

It  is  natural  to  enquire  in   what  manner  the    clergy  How  the 
were  maintained,  churches  built,  and  the  other  expences  espences  of 
of  religion  defrayed,  in  the  ancient    Britifh  church,  as  we^x^"_ 
well  as  in  other  primitive  churches,  in  the  firft  three  cen-  frayed  in 
turies,  when  they  received  no    favour,    protection,    or  tJje  ^rft 
fupport   from  the  ftate.       The   apoftles,    their  fellow-  tJv^scen~ 
labourers,  and  perhaps    fome  of  their  immediate    fuc- 
ceffors,  were   fupported    partly   by    the  work   of  their 
own  hands,  and  partly  by  the  grateful  contributions  of 
the  faithful  (54).      In  thefe    primitive    times,  when    a 
competent   number  of  perfons  were    converted    to  the 
Chriftian  Religion  in  any  place,  fufficient  to    conftitute 
a   decent  congregation,  they   formed  themfelves  into  a 
church  or  religious  fociety ;  and  every  member  of  this 
fociety    contributed,    according   to  his    abilities,  to  the 
maintenance  of  thofe  who  miniftered  in  holy  things,   to 
the  fupport   of    the  poor,  and   to   all    other  neceflary 

(51)  Giraldus,  apud  Spelman.  Concilia,  torn,  i.p,  15.  16. 
(53)  GiMae  Hift.  Brit.  c.  9.     Bedse  Hill.  Ecclef.  1.  1.  c.  8. 

(53)  See  King's  Enquiry  into  the  Conftitution,  &c.  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  part  the  fecond. 

(54)  1  Theff.  c.  a.  v.  9.     %  TheiT.  c.  3.  v.  8.     Galatlans,  c.  6.  v.  6. 
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charges.  The  contributions  for  thofe  purpofes  were 
commonly  made  in  their  religious  afTemblies  on  the  flrft 
day  of  the  week,  according  to  the  apoftolic  direction  ($$)* 
Many  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  full  of  the  moft  ardent 
zeal  for  their  religion,  did  not  content  themfelvcs  with 
giving  their  fhare  to  thefe  ftated  contributions  for  thofe 
pious  ufes,  but  bellowed  houfes,  gardens,  and  even 
lands  upon  the  church,  or  left  them  to  it  by  their  | 
laft  wills  (56).  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Chriftians 
of  Britain,  in  this  early  period,  were  either  not  very 
liberal  to  their  clergy,  or,  which  is  more  probable,'  not 
very  rich.  For  the  Britifh  biihops,  as  we  fliail  fee  by  j 
and  bye,  were  remarkably  indigent,  even  in  the  next 
century,  when  the  church  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  civil 
government.  But  whatever  was  the  ftate  of  the  revenues 
of  the  clergy  in  thofe  times  of  poverty  and  perfecution, 
no  inference  can  certainly  be  drawn  from  it  to  determine 
what  it  ought  to  be  in  more  opulent  and  happy  ages. 
Cent.  4.  After  the  churches   of  Chrift,  in  almou  all  the  pro* 

chriftians  vinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  been  fo  long  expofed 
from^er-  t0  t^ie  m°ft  cruel,  perfecutions  which  broke  out  upon 
fccution.  them  from  time  to  time,  it  pleafed  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  put  an  end  to  their  trials  and  fufFerings  of  this 
kind  in  the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
Britifh  Chriflians  were  the  very  firft  who  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  this  great  deliverance.  For  Conftantius 
Chlorus  being  in  Britain  when  he  was  declared  emperor* 
upon  the  refignation  of  Diocletian  and  Maximianus, 
A.  D.  305  ;  he  immediately  put  a  flop  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Chrifrians,  which  before  he  had  been  oblig- 
ed to  permit,  in  obedience  to  the  edicls  of  thefe  empe- 
rors (57).  This  excellent  prince  having  died  at  Tork 
the  year  after,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  illuftrious  Ion  ► 
Conftantine  the  Great,  who  proved  the  glorious  inftru- 
ment  of  delivering  the  Chriitian  church  from  all  the 
grievous  oppreffions  under  which  it  had  fo  long 
groaned.  Though  there  is  no  reaibn  to  think  that  Con- 
itantine  the  Great  was  a  Chriftian  at  the  time  of  his  ac- 
-  ceffion,  yet  it  appeared  even  before  he  left  Britain,  that 


(55)  1  Corinth,  c.  16.  v.  1.  1, 

(56)  Stilllngfleet's  Of;g.  Biit, 
1 5  7)  Eufeb.  Hift.  1.  8.  c.  13, 


c.  4.  p.  177; 


he 
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he  was  determined  to  protect  the  Chriftians  from  perfe-  ' 
cution,  and  to  ihew  them  frill  greater  favour  than  his 
father  had  done.  Encouraged  by  thefe  favourable  tm- 
pofitions  in  the  new  emperor,  who  had  afTumed  the  pur- 
ple in  their  country,  the  Britifh  Chriftians  came  out  of 
the  lurking-places,  into  which  they  had  retired  to  avoid 
the  late  perfecution,  rebuilt  their  ruined  churches,  and 
kept  their  facred  folemnities  with  pure  and  joyful 
hearts  (58). 

It  had  been  ufual,  from  the  very  days  of  the  apofiles,  Britifh  bi- 
when  any  difpute  arofe  among  the  faithful  about  doctrine,  &ops  in  the 
difcipline,  or  worfhip,  for  as  many  of  the  clergy  to  meet  cAol^ncu  ° 
together  as  convenient,  to  examine  the  matter  in  quefti-  Ai  u'iuu 
on,  and  to  give  their  opinion  about  it  ;  which  was  gene- 
rally deciiive,  and  received  with  great  fubmiffion. 
Thefe  meetings  of  the  clergy  were  called  fynods,  or 
councils.  In  the  firfr  three  centuries,  when  the  Chrif- 
tian  church  did  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  ftate, 
thefe  councils  were  held  with  great  privacy,  and  their 
tranfactions  are  little  known  ($())'  But  as  foon  as  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great  began  to  declare  more  openly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Chriitian  Religion,  and  to  interefr  himfelf 
warmly  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  thefe  affemblies  of 
the  clergy  became  more  frequent,  more  fplendid,  and 
more  important.  They  were  called  by  the  emperor, 
ibmetimes  honoured  with  his  prefence,  and  their  decrees 
enforced  and  executed  by  his  authority.  It  is  a  demon- 
stration that  the  Britifh  church  was  in  a  fettled  and  re,- 
fpectable  ftate  near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that 
we  find  fome  of  her  clergy  in  one  of  the  firfr  of  thefe 
councils  which  was  called  by  the  emperor.  This  was 
the  council  of  Aries,  which  met' in  that  city,  A.  D.  314. 
Among  the  clergy  who  were  fnmmcned  to  this  council, 
and  fubfcribed  its  decrees,  we  meet  with  thefe  following  : 
Eborus,  bifhop  of  York  ;  Reititus,  bifhop  of  London  ; 
Adelfius,  bifhop  of  Colonia  Londinenfium  (it  mould, 
probably  be  Colonia  Lindum,  Lincoln)  •,  Sacerdos,  a 
prefbyter,  and  Ar  mini  us,  a  deacon,  of  the  fame  city  (6c). 
This  council  was  not  very  numerous,  coniifring  only  of 

(58)  Gilds  Hift.  Brit,  e.  8.     Eedaf  Hift,  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c, .8. 

(59)  Du  Pin's  Ecclef.  Hift,  v.  1.  p.  19*. 

(60)  Spelman,  Concil  torn.  1.  p,  44. 
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thirty-three   bifhops,    and    a    ftill   {mailer     number   of 

prefbyters  and  deacons,    fummoned    as    reprefentatives 

of  the  clergy,  out  of  all  the  provinces    of  the  weftern 

empire.     Of  thefe  buliops  there  were  indeed  four  out  of 

the  province  of  Vienne    in  Gaul,  of  which    Aries  was 

the  capital,  on  account  of  their  vicinity,  but   only  one 

out  of  every  other  province  -,   and  tkere  being  only  three 

Roman  provinces  then  in   Britain,  three  bifhcps  was  its 

full    proportion.       This     feems   to    intimate    that     the 

churches  in  Britain  were  at  this  time  viewed  in  the  fame 

.     light,  and  treated  on  the  fame  footing  with  thofe  of  the 

other  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Tr.  ,    r    c      As  Conftantine  the  Great  became   more  open  in  his- 
Kindnelsof  .  r 

Conftantine  proiemon  01  the  Cnmtian  Kengion,  he  became  alio  more 
to  the  liberal  of  his  favours  to  the  Chriftian  clergy,  who  now 

Chnman  foe<7an  to  feel  the  cherifhinff  influences  of  royal  favour. 
But  in  this  he  proceeded  with  great  prudence,  equity, 
and  caution,  granting  them  only  fuch  favours  as  did  no 
injury  or  injufticeto  any  other  fet  of  men.  By  one  edict 
he  exempted  the  Chriftian  clergy  from  military  and  other 
burdenfome  fervices,  that  they  might  enjoy  leifure  and 
freedom  to  attend  the  duties  of  their  facred  function. 
By  another  edict  he  beftowed  all  the  goods  and  pofTeflions 
of  the  late  martyrs  who  had  died  without  heirs,  upon 
the  church.  But  the  famous  edict  which  he  publifhed 
at  Rome,  July  3d,  A.  D.  322,  was  of  far  greater  ad- 
vantage to  the  clergy  than  all  the  reft  (61).  By  this 
edict  Conftantine  gave  full  liberty  to  perfons  of  all  ranks, 
to  give  by  their  laft  wills  as  great  a  part  of  their  eftates 
as  they  pleafed  to  the  church.  At  Rome,  and  in  other 
opulent  cities,  this  laft  edict  greatly  enriched  the  clergy 
in  a  little  time,  by  the  liberal  donations  of  many  wealthy 
Chriftians  (62).  But  as  the  Chriftians  in  this  ifland  were 
not  in  general  fo  wealthy  as  in  fome  other  countries, 
riches  did  not  flow  with  fo  rapid  a  tide  into  the  Britifli 
churches  as  into  others.  The  offer  which  the  emperor 
Conftantius  made  to  the  bifhops  of  the  weftern  empire, 
aftembled  at  the  council  of  Ariminum,  A.  D.  359,  to 
maintain  them  at  the  public  charge,  was  refufed  by  them 

(61)  Cod.  Theod.  1.  16.  c  2.     Eufeb.  1.   10.  c.  7.     ZoCmen,  1.  1. 
c,  9.     Eufeb.  vit.  Conftant.  1.  2.  c.  36. 

(62.)  M.  ie  Beau.  Hift.  de  Bas  Empire,  torn.  1.  p.  319.       . 

all, 
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all,  except  three  of  thofe  who  came  from  Britain  ;  who, 
not  being  able  to  maintain  themfelves,  chofe  rather  to  Cent.  4. 
accept  of  the  emperor's  offer,  than  be  a  burden  to  their 
brethren  (63).  A  proof,  that  all  the  biihops  of  the  weft- 
em  empire,  except  a  very  few,  were  already  raifed  to  a 
ft  ate  of  independency,  within  lefs  than  forty  years 
after  the  making  of  the  laft-mentioned  edict.  So  great 
was  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  Chriftians  of  thefe 
times  ! 

The  Chriftian  church  was  no  fooner  delivered  from  Do&rine  of 
external  violence,  by  the  converfion  of  Conitantine,  than  ^^.J^  m 
it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  internal  difcord  ;  and  the  flames  this  cen- 
of  perfecution  were  quickly  fucceeded   by  the  no  lefs  tury. 
violent  and  destructive  flames  of  religious  controverfy. 
The  molt    fatal  of  thefe  controverfies  was  that  which, 
broke  out  A.  D.  317,  between  Arius,   a  prelbyter  in  the 
church  of  Alexandria,    and  Alexander,  bifhop   of  that 
city,  about  the  divinity    of   Chrift.     This   difpute  was 
managed  with  great  warmth,  made  a  mighty  noife,  and 
in  a  little  time  deftroyed  the  peace  of  almoff.  every  corner 
of  the  Chriftian  church.     It  is  difficult  to  difcover  how 
foon  the  opinions  of  Arius  became  known  in  Britain,  or 
to  what  degree  they  prevailed  here  in  this  century.     If 
we   could   depend   upon  the  teftimony   of  Gildas,  we 
mould  be  led  to  think,  that  Arianifm  had  made  great 
progrefs  in  this   ifland,  foon   after  its  firft  appearance. 
For  having  defcribed  the  happy  and  peaceful  ilate  of  the 
Britifh  church  for  fome  time  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
Dioclefian    perfecution ;     he  proceeds    in    this    ifrain : 
s(  This  fweet  concord  between  Chrift  the  head  and  his 
"  members  continued  until  the  Arian  perfidy  appeared  j 
"  and  like  an  enraged  ferpent,  pouring  in  upon  us  its 
<4  foreign  poifon,    inflamed    brethren  and  countrymen 
"  with  the  moff  cruel  hatred  :  and  a  pafTage  being  thus 
"  made  over  the   ocean,  every  other  wild  beaff,  who 
"  carried  the  venom  of  any  herefy  in  his  horrid  mouth, 
«  eafily  inftilled  it  into  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
"  are  ever  unfettled  in  their  opinions^  and  always  fond 
ce  of  hearing  fomething  new  (64)."     But  the  truth  is, 
this  lamentable  declaimer  being  determine^  to  load  his 

(63)  Snlpit.  Sever.  Hift.   1.   a. 

(64)  Gilds   Hift.  Brit.  c.  9. 

Vol.  I.  L  unhappy 
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unhappy  countrymen  with  the  imputation  of  every  thing 
which  he  eftee'med  bad  and  odious,  and  having  a  great 
abhorrence  of  all  herefy  in  general,  and  of  Arianifm  in 
particular,  reprefented  them  as  deeply  infected  with 
that,  and  every  other  herefy,  perhaps  without  much 
ground.  For  the  opinions  of  Arius  had  been  condemned 
with  fo  much  fblemnity  by  the  famous  council  of  Nice, 
A.  D.  325  (at  which  it  is  very  probable  the  bifhops  of 
Britain  affifted),.  and  had  been  oppofed  with  fo  much 
zeal  by  Conftantme  the  Great  and  his  fon  Conftans,  that 
they  made  little  progrefs  for  a  long  time  in  the  weft-ern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  at  the  council  of  Ariminum,  A.  D.  359,  which  was 
called  by  the  emperor  Conftantius,  who  favoured  the 
Arian  party,  almoft  all  the  bifhops  of  the  weft,  who 
were  there  aflembled,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred, 
and,  amongft  others,  thofe  of  Britain,  fubfcribed  a  creed, 
which  differed  a  little  from  that  of  the  council  of 
Nice  (65).  But'  this  appears  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
mere  force.  For  at  the  beginning  of  the  council  they 
unanimoufly  declared  their  approbation  of  the  Nicean 
creed,  and  pronounced  anathemas  againfl  the  errors  of 
Arius  5  and  after  their  return  into  their  refpective  dio- 
tefes,  they  renewed  their  former  declarations  in  favour 
of  the  faith  of  Nice,  and  renounced  their  involuntary 
fubfcriptions  at  Ariminum,  as  loon  as  they  could  do  it 
with  fafety  (66).  This  is  a  certain  proof  that  the 
opinions  of  Arius  had  as  yet  made  little  or  no  progrefs 
among  the  clergy  in  the  weftern  empire  ;  though  it  is  at 
the  fame  time  an  evidence,  that  the  fpirit  of  enduring 
perfecution  was  very  much  abated.  St.  Athanafius,  and 
the  bifhops  afTembied  in  the  council  of  Antioch,  A.  D. 
363,  anure  the  emperor  Jovian,  in  their  letter  to  him, 
that  the  bifhops  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  faith  of  the  council  of  Nice  ;  of  which 
they  had  been  informed  by  letters  from  thefe  bifhops  (67). 
Both  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Chryfoftom  fpeak  often  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Britifh  church  in  their  writings  (68). 

(6?)  Du  Pin.  Ecclef.  Hrft.  cent.  4.  vol.  z.  p.  263. 

(66)  Hilar.  Fragment,  p.  431. 

(67)  Athanaf,  Gr;vco-Lat.  torn.  1.  p.  39g. 

(68)  Hieron.  ad  Euagrium,  ad   Mapeil.   Chryfoft.  t@m.   3.  p.  696. 
torn.  6.  p.  $%<;*  torn.  8.  p.  in. 
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From  all  which  it  feems  highly  probable,  that  the  Arian 
opinions  did  not  prevail  much  in  the  ancient  Britifh 
churches  j  at  leaft  not  in  this  century. 

After  the  converfion  of  Conftantine,  he  and  his  fuc-  Govern- 
ceflbrs  interefted  themfelves  greatly  in  the  adminiftration  ment  of 
of  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  acted  as  the  fupreme  heads  *®  BJ"ltifIi 
on  earth  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  the  ftate.  By  their  cen£>  . 
authority  the  hierarchy  was  brought  to  an  almoft  perfect: 
conformity  with  the  civil  government  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. In  order  to  this,  feveral  new  ecclefiaftical  digni- 
taries, as  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  and  archbifhops, 
were  eftablifhed  in  the  church,  to  correfpond  to  the 
prsefecli  praetorii,  vicarii,  and  prsefides  provinciarum  in 
the  ftate  [69).  According  to  this  model  there  fhould 
have  been  one  metropolitan,  and  firft  three,  then  four^ 
and  at  laft  five  archbifhops  in  Britain ;  as  it  was  one 
vicariate  under  the  prsefeclus  praetorii  of  Gaul,  and  con- 
firmed firft  of  three,  afterwards  of  four,  and  at  laft  of  five 
provinces.  But  it  feems  probable,  that  this  model  of 
church  government  was  never  fully  eftablifhed  in  Bri- 
tain, on  account  of  the  unfettled  ftate  of  the  country, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  Britifh  churches,  which  could  not 
well  fupport  fo  many  prelates  of  fo  high  a  rank  agreeable 
to  their  dignity.  But  whatever  was  the  ftate  of  ecclefi- 
aftical government  in  the  Britifh  churches  in  this  period, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  fubjecl:  to  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  or  of  any  foreign 
bifhop  (70). 

While  the  churches  of  Chrift  were  obnoxious  to  the  Rites  of 
civil  powers,  and  every  moment  in  danger  of  perlecution,  vJ'or"1'P  ia 
they  performed  the  rites  of  their  religious  worfhip  with  century, 
much  privacy  and  little  pomp.     This  was  moft  agreeable 
to  the  pure  and  fpiritual  nature  of  the  Chriftian  worfhip, 
and  moft  conducive  to  real  piety.     But  after  they  came 
to  enjoy  fecurity,  wealth,  and  royal  favour,  they  began 
to    embellifh    their   worfhip  with   many  new-invented 
ceremonies,  and  even  adopted  feme  of  the  Pagan  rites 
and  practices  with  little  alteration.     Great  numbers  of 
magnificent  churches  were  built,  and  adorned  with  the 

(6<j)  Mofheim.Hift.  Ecclef.  freed.  4  p.  156. 
(70)  Stillingfleet's  Orig.  Biit.ch.  3. 
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pictures  of   faints  and    martyrs,     in  imitation  of   the 
Heathen  temples  ♦,  the  Chriftian  clergy  officiated  in  a  va- 
riety of  habits/  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  Pagan 
priefts;    fails,  feftivals,  and  holidays    were  multiplied  j 
and,  in  one  word,  an  oftentatious  and  mechanical  wor- 
ship, hardly   to  be  diftinguifhed  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance from  that  of  their  Heathen  neighbours,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  place  of  pure  and  rational  devotion  (71). 
The  Chriftian   clergy  were  betrayed  into  this  criminal 
and  fatal  imitation  of  their  Pagan  predeceflbrs,  partly  by 
their  vanity  and  love  of  pomp,  and  .partly  by  their  hopes 
of  thereby  facilitating  the  converfion  of  the  Heathens. 
-  There  was,  indeed,  an    almoft  infinite    variety  in    the 
forms  of  religious  worfhip  in  the  Chriftian  church  at  this 
time ;  and  almoft  every  particular  church  had  fomething 
peculiar  in  its  way  of  worfhip.     The  Britifh  churches 
differed  considerably  from  thofe  of  Gaul,  and  ftill  more 
from  thofe  of  Italy,  in  their  public  fervice,  and  had  not 
as  yet  departed  fo  far  from  the  genuine  iimplicity  of  the 
Gofpel  (72).     The  Britifh  Chriftians,  however,  of  this 
age  did  not  want  their  fhare  of  fuperftition  5  of  which 
it  will  be  fufflcient  to  give  one  example.     About  this 
time   it   began  to  be  imagined,    that  there  was  much 
fanctity  in  fome  particular  places,    and  much  merit  in 
vifiting.them.     The  places  which  were  efteemed  moft 
facred,  and  were  moft  vifited,  were  thofe  about  Jerufa- 
lem,  which  had  been  the  fcenes  of  our  Saviour's  actions 
and  fufferings.     To  thefe  holy    places  prodigious  num- 
bers of  pilgrims  crowded  from  all  parts  of  the  Chriftian 
world,    and  particularly  from  Britain.     tc  Though  the 
44  Britons    (fays   St.  Jerome)   are  feparated    from    our 
"  world  by  the  intervening  ocean,  yet  fuch  of  them  as 
"  have  made  any  great  progrefs  in  religion,  leaving  the 
**  diitant  regions  of  the  "Weft,  vifit  thofe  facred  places 
".  at  Jerufalem,  which  are  known  to  them  only  by  fame, 
"  and  the  relations  of  Holy  Scripture  (73)."    Nay,  fome 
of  thefe  deluded  fuperftitious  vagabonds,  who  had  more 
ftrength  or  more  zeal  than  others,  went  as  far  as  Syria, 
to   fee  the  famous  felf-tormentor  Simeon  Stylites,  who 

(71)  Mofheim.  Hift.  Ecclef.  ftecul.  4.  c.  4.  p.  175,    Dr.  Middleton's 
Letter  from  Rome,   in  his  works,  vol.  3. 

(72)  Stillingfleet's  Orig.  Brit.  p.  21G,   &c. 

(73)  IJieron.  torn,  i.epift.  17. 
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lived  fifty-fix  years  on  the  top  of  a  high  pillar.  «  Ma- 
"  ny  people  came  to  fee  him  (fays  Theodoret,  his  hif- 
"  torian)  from  the  moft  remote  corners  of  the 
u  Weft,  particularly  from  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Bri- 
«  tain  (74)." 

In  this  century,  a  new  order  of  ecclefiaftics  appeared  Origin  of 
in  Europe.     Thefe  were  the  monks,  or  regular  clergy,  the  monaf- 
who,  in  procefs  of  time,  made  a  moft  confpicuous  figure  Sc. !  .e  m 
in  the  Chriftian  church,    and,    by   profeffing  poverty,  ' 
and  pretending  to  renounce  the  world,  arrived  at  a  pro- 
digious pitch  of  worldly  wealth  and  power.     This  ex- 
traordinary order  had   its  origin  in  Egypt,  the  native 
country  and  favourite  foil  of  fuperftition.     In  the  times 
of  perfecution   feveral  Chriftians  in  Egypt  retired  into 
deferts  to  avoid  its  fury,  and  there  lived  a  very  folitary 
and  abftemious  life,  fubiifting  for  the  moft  part  on  the 
pure  element,  and  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth.     St.  Anthony,  the  father  of  the  monaftic  life,  was 
one  of  thefe  folitaries,  and  acquired  fo  great  a  fame  for 
fanctity,  that  many  perfons  flocked  around  him  in  his 
retirement,  and  put  themfelves  under  his  conduct.  Thefe 
he  formed  into  fraternities  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,   placed  them  in  monafteries,  and  gave  them 
rules  for  their  behaviour  (75).     St.  Pachomius  and  Hi- 
larion,  two    of  his    admirers,  foon    after  founded  mo- 
nafteries in  Egypt,  Paleftine,  and  Syria  •,  and  the  Eaft 
was  in  a  few  years  overrun  with  thefe  wretched  fanatics, 
who  feemed  to  think  that  the  perfection  of  religion  con-r 
lifted  in  being  ufeiefs  and  miferable.     This  fpirit  pene- 
trated into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  and 
unhappily  prevailed  almoft  as  much  in  the  Weft  as  it  had 
done  in  the  Eaft  (76).     It  is  difficult  to  difcover  at  what 
time  the  monaftic  life  was  introduced  into  this  ifland, 
and  to  what  degree  it  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Britifti 
church.     For  no  regard  is  due  to  the  abfurd  and  impof- 
fible  ftories  of  our  monks  of  the  middle  ages,  about  the 
famous  monafteries  which  were  built  here  in  the  days  of 
king  Lucius  (77).     Nor  can  we  give  credit  to  all  the  ex- 

(74)  Theodoret.  Philotheus,  c.  %6. 

(75)  Adta  San&orum,  torn.  2.  p.  107. 

(76)  Mofheim  Hiit.  Ecclef.  fsecul.  4.  c.  3. 

(77)  Uffehi  Brit,  Ecclef. primord.  pe  194. 
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traordinary  things  which  are  told  us  by  the  fame  authors, 
of  the  famous  Britifh  monaftery  of  Banchor,  not  far 
from  Chsfter,  which  contained,  as  they  pretend^  no 
fewer  than  two  thoufand  one  hundred  monks,  divided 
into  feven  courfes,  each  courfe  containing  three  hun« 
dred  (78).  But  though  this  is  probably  very  much  ex- 
aggerated, we  have  reafon  to  believe  in  general,  that 
there  were  monks  and  monasteries  in  Britain  before  the 
end  of  this  century,  as  well  as  in  the  other  provinces  of 
the  weftern  empire,  and  particularly  one  at  Banchor 
Monachorum.  There  was  one  very  efTential  difference 
between  thefe  ancient  Britifh  monks,  and  thofe  who  fuc- 
ceeded  them  in  after-times.  The  Britifh  monks  of  Ban- 
chor,  and  no  doubt  in  other  places,  Supported  them- 
felves  in  a  frugal  manner,  by  the  work  of  their  own 
hands ;  and  while  a  certain  number  of  them  were  per- 
forming the  offices  of  religion,  the  reft  were  employed 
in  labour,  by  a  regular  rotation  (79).  But  the  monks 
who  fucceeded  them,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  main- 
tained in  floth  and  luxury,  by  the  miftaken  charity 
and  profufe  donations  of  kings,  nobles,  and  other  wealthy 
perfons. 
Cent,  g,  From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  arrival 

of  the  Saxons,  the  inhabitants  of  South  Britain  were  in- 
volved in  variety  and  fucceffion  of  national  calamities, 
which  feemed  to  threaten  their  ruin  and  extirpation.  Be- 
sides the  defolating  evils  of  war,  peftilence,  and  famine 
(mentioned  in  the  fir  ft  chapter  of  this  book),  they  were 
diffracted  and  torn  in  pieces  by  religious  difputes,  in  this 
unhappy  period.  Thefe  difputes  were  occationed  by  the 
introduction  and  fpreading  of  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Pe- 
lagius,  which  were  maintained  by  fome,  and  impugned 
by  others  with  the  moft  vehement  and  acrimonious  zeal. 
This  famous  herefiarch  was  a  native  of  Britain  ;  which 
might  be  one  reafon  why  his  opinions  met  with  fo  fa- 
vourable a  reception,  and  fo  many  advocates  in  this 
ifland  (80).  It  is  not  necefTary  to  enumerate  all  the 
opinions  of  Pelagius  •,  the  moft  important  and  plaufible 
of  them  were  thefe  following  :  "  That  Adam  was  na- 
"  turally  mortal,  and  would  have  died  though  he  had 

(78)  Bedse  Hift.  Eccfcf.  L%.  c.  2. 

(79)  Id.  Ibid.  (So)  Id.  1,  I.e.  fo. 
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«  not  finned — That  Adam's  fin  affected  only  himfelf, 
tc  but  not  his  pofterity ;  and  that  children  at  their  birth 
"  are  as  pure  and  innocent  as  Adam  was  at  his  creation — 
"  That  the  grace  of  God  is  not  necefTary  to  enable  men 
"  to  do  their  duty,  to  overcome  temptation,  and  even 
"  to  attain  perfection ;  but  they  may  do  all  this  by  the 
**  freedom  of  their  own  wills,  and  the  exertion  of  their 
"  natural  powers  (81)."  Thefe  opinions,  fo  Toothing 
to  the  pride  of  men,  were  propagated  in  Britain  with 
great  fuccefs  by  fome  of  the  diiciples  of  Pelagius,  par- 
ticularly by  one  named  Agricola,  the  fon  of  Severianus, 
a  bifhop  ;  while  Pelagius  himfelf,  and  his  other  followers, 
Celeftus  a  Scotfman,  and  Julianus  of  Campania,  were 
employed  in  the  fame  work  at  Rome  and  other 
places  (.82). 

The  orthodox  clergy  in  Britain  did  every  thing  in  their  Public  dif- 
power  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of  thefe  errors  ;  but  putation 
finding  all  their  efforts  in  vain,  and  that  they  were  not  ortlTodTx^ 
fo  expert  in  the  arts  of  controversy  as  their  fubtile  adver-  and  the 
faries,  they  fent  into  Gaul  for  afliftance  in    this    fpiritual  Pelagians, 
warfare.     The    bifhops    of  Gaul,  being  aflembled  in  a 
great  council,  appointed  two  of  their  number,  Germa- 
nus  bifhop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus  bifhop  of  Troyes,  to 
go  to  the  afiiftance  of  their  brethren  in  Britain,  who  were 
fo  hard  preifed.     The  two  good  bifhops  cheerfully  obey- 
ed the    appointment,    and  embarked  for  the  fcene    of 
action  ;  but  when  they  had  proceeded  about  halfway  on 
their  voyage,  with  a  favourable  gale,  the  Devil  (who  it 
feems  was  a  great  friend  to  the  Pelagians)  raifed  a  raoft 
violent  ftorm  with  a  defign  to  drown  them  :  from  which 
however  they  efcaped  by  a  miracle.     At  their  arrival  on 
the  Britiih  more,  they  found  a  great  multitude  of  ortho- 
dox Cbriftians  waking  to  receive  them  •,  having  got  in- 
telligence   of  their    approach    in  a    very  extraordinary 
way  (83).     The  bifhops,  without  delay,  engaged  in  the 
important  work  on  which  they  were  lent,  and  by    their 
preaching,  fomeLimes   in  the   churches,  and  fometimes 

(81)  UHer.  Ecclcf.  Eritan.  primord,  p.  218.     Concil,  Lab.  torn.  a„ 

?.  i5*9« 

(82)  Eedae  Hifr,  Ecclef.  1.  1.  c.  10—17. 

(83)  Some  evils  fpirlts  (fays  Bede)  being  difpofiefled  by  the  exor* 
cifts,  were  confrrained  to  the  tell  ftory  of  the  tempeft,  and  the  approach 
vf  the  bifhops.  '  , 
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in  the  highways  and  open  fields,  they  filled  the  whole 
illand  with  the  fame  of  their  virtues, ''  their  learning,  and 
eloquence  :  confirmed  the  orthodox  in  their  faith  *,  and 
reclaimed  many  of  the  Pelagians  from  their  errors.     The 
champions    of  Pelagianifm  were  at  firft  difpirited,  and 
declined  the  combat ;  but  feeing  themfelves  in  danger  of 
loiing  all  their  reputation,  and  all  their   followers,  they 
took  heart,  and  challenged  their  formidable    adverfaries 
to  a  public  difputation.     This  challenge  was  joyfully  ac- 
cepted by  Germanus  and  Lupus  ;  and  both  parties  came 
to  the  field  of  battle  (which  was  probably  at  Verulamium) 
attended  by  a  numerous  train    of  their  friends  and   fol- 
lowers ;  and  a  prodigious  multitude  of  other  people  came 
alfo  to  the  place,  to  hear  and  judge  for  themfelves,  on 
which  fide  the  truth  lay.     The  external  appearances  and 
real  characters  of  the  two  contending  parties  at  this  fa- 
mous  congrefs,  it    is  faid,  were  very   different.       The 
Pelagian  champions  and  their  chief  followers  were  richly 
drefTed,  and  full  of  pride  and  prefumptuous  confidence 
in  their  own  abilities :  the  two   bifhops  and  their  atten- 
dants were  very  plain  in  their  attire,  diffident   of  them- 
felves,   and    devoutly    depending    on   divine  afliftance. 
The  Pelagian   orators  opened  the  debate,  and  fpent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  making  an  ostentatious  difplay   of 
their  eloquence,  and  in  long  rhetorical  fpeeches,  which 
contained  little  folid  argument,  and  produced   no    con- 
viction.    When  they  had  hniihed  their  harangues,  the 
venerable  prelates  ftood  up,  and  poured  forth  fuch  an 
irreSiftible  torrent  of  arguments  from  Scripture,  reafon, 
and  the  testimonies  of  authors,  as  quite  confounded  and 
iiienced    their    adverfaries,    and     fully    convinced  their 
hearers.     The  furrounding  multitudes  terrified  their  afTent 
and  approbation  by  the  louder!  acclamations,  ancl  were 
with  great  difficulty  reftrained  from  knocking  the  Pelagian 
champions  on  the  head  (84). 
Germanus        Germanus  and  Lupus  continued  fome  time  in  Britain 
and  Lupus,  after  they  obtained  the  complete  victory  over  the  Pelagi- 
finlfnfd        anSi  con^rming  the  Britifh  Chriflians  in  the  right  faith 
their  work  by  their  reafoning  and  preaching,  and   (as  the  'monkifh 
in  Britain,    hiftorians  tell  us)   by  their  miracles.     Germanus  had,  it 
Gaul"  int°  feems:>  brought  with  him  a  very  large  and  valuable  cargo 

(84)  Beds  Hift.  Ecclef.  1. 1.  c.  17. 
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of  relics    of  all     the  apoftles,  and   of    many    martyrs, 
which  he  depofited  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Alban  the  proto- 
martyr  of  Britain.       This  precious   hoard  was   opened 
fome  ages  after  in  the  prefence  of  king  OfFa,  and  all  the 
relics  were  found  very  frefh  and  in   good    keeping,  and 
proved    a    very    valuable  treafure  to   the  monks   of  St. 
Albans  (85).     They  did  not  indeed   enjoy  this  treafure 
without  rivals,  for  the  monks  of  St.  Pantaleon  at  Cologn, 
affirmed  that  St.  Germanus  was  fo  far  from  leaving  any 
relics  in  Britain,  that  he  brought  away  with  him  from 
thence  the  body   of  St.  Alban,  which  he  depofited  at 
Rome,  and  which  was  from  thence  transferred  to  their 
monaftery  by  the  emprefs  Theophania,  A.  D.  986.     To 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  afTertion,  they   produced 
the   body     of    the    holy     martyr,     far     frefher,     and 
in  much   better  condition,  than   that  at  St.  Albans  in 
England  (86).       Such   were  the   grofs    and   monftrous 
frauds  of  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages,  to  deceive  the 
world  and  enrich  themfelves  S  Germanus  and  Lupus  hav- 
ing at  length  finifhed  the  work  for  which  they  had  come 
into  Britain,  prepared  to  return   into   Gaul,  when  they 
were  detained  fome  time  longer  by  a  very  ftrange  acci- 
dent.    The  Devil,  being  very  much  provoked  at  Germa- 
nus for  the  defeat  of  his  friends   the    Pelagians,  laid  a 
fnare  for  him,  and  the  faint  falling  into  it,  {trained  his 
foot.     This  was  a  piece  of  very   ill-judged  malice,    by 
which  the  Devil  did  his  friends  no   fervice;  as  it  gave 
Germanus    an  opportunity    of   working  a    great  many 
more  miracles.     The  Scots  and  Picls,  who  had  no  hand 
in  the  faint's  misfortune,  fufFered  greatly  from  it.     For 
thefe  two  nations  happening  to   invade  South  Britain  in 
this  interval,  they  were  totally  and  fhamefully   defeated 
by  Germanus  at  the  head    of  the  Britifh  army,  merely 
by  crying  out  Alleluja  three  or  four  times,  in  which  cry 
he  was  joined  by  all  his  troops.     At  laft  the   two  good 
bifhops,  having  triumphed  over  both  the  fpiritual  and 
carnal  enemies  of  the  Britons,  fet  fail  for  Gaul,  and  by 
their    own    merits,    and  the  inter ceffion   of  St    Alban, 
who  was  muchpleafed  with  the  compliment  of  the  relics 
Ije  bad  received  from  them,  they  obtained  a  fafe    and 

(85)  Math.  Florileg.  Hift,  ad  annum  794. 

(86)  Surius  Vita  San&or.  Jan.  z3.tom.  3, 

pleafant 
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pleafant  paflage  (87).  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  obferve, 
that  this  account  of  Germanus's  firft  expedition  into 
Britain,  which  is  taken  from  venerable  Bede,  one  of  the 
beft  and  moft  learned  of  our  monkifh  hiftorians,  makes 
a  ridiculous  appearance,  through  that  tincture  of  the 
marvellous  which  runs  through  it.  But  it  would  have 
appeared  ten  times  more  ridiculous,  if  all  the  wonderful 
circumftances  which  are  mentioned  by  that   author  and 

J 

other  monks,  had  been  inferted.  This  prodigious  de- 
light in  mixing  marvellous  legends  with  all  their  narrati- 
ons relating  to  religion  and  the  faints,  was  the  reigning 
tafte  of  thofe  dark  ages,  from  which  the  moft  upright 
and  intelligent  writers  could  not  emancipate  themfelves. 
Nor  does  this  very  much  impair  their  credit,  or  diminifh, 
their  ufe,  iince  it  is  not,  for  the  moft  part,  very  difficult 
to  diftinguiih  what  is  legendary  from  what  is  true,  or  at 
leaft  probable,  in  their  narrations. 
Second  ex.  Though  the  advocates  for  the  Pelagian  opinions  had 
German  us  ^een  ^encec^  W  tne  arguments,  or  intimidated  by  the 
into  Britain,  authority  of  Germanus  and  Lupus,  yet  it  plainly  ap- 
pears that  they  had  not  been  convinced.  For  thefe 
two  prelates  were  no  fooner  gone,  than  they  began  to 
propagate  their  heretical  notions  with  as  much  zeal,  and, 
which  is  more  furpriiing,  with  as  much  fuccefs  as  ever. 
Nor  had  the  orthodox  clergy  profited  fo  much  by  the 
inftructions  of  their  late  venerable  co-adjutors,  as  to  be 
able  to  defend  their  own  caufe,  but  were  obliged  to  apply 
to  them  a  fecond  time  for  their  afliftance.  The  wretched 
Britons,  in  this  period,  feem  to  have  been  funk  into  fuch 
a  ftate  of  imbeciliity  in  their  minds,  as  well  as  bodies, 
that  they  could  make  as  little  reflftance  againft  their  fpi- 
rituai  as  againft  their  fecular  enemies.  Germanus  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  diftrefs  of  his  friends,  and  danger  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  haftened  to  their  relief  and  fupport, 
accompanied  by  Severus  bifhop  of  Treves,  a  difciple  of 
his  former  companion  Lupus.  The  two  bifhops,  at 
their  arrival,  were  pleafed  to  find  that  the  defection  from 
the  right  faith  had  not  been  fo  great  as  they  had  appre- 
hended 1  and  immediately  applied  themfelves  with  great 
zeal  to  accompliih  the  deiign  of  their  million.  For  this 
purpofe  they  preached  and  reafoned  with  great  eloquence 

(87)  Beck  Hilt,  Ecclef.  1,  1.  CI9.  20, 
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and  power  (to  fay  nothing  of  their  working  miracles), 
and  thereby  reclaimed  fuch  as  had  apoftatized,  and  con- 
firmed thofe  who  were  wavering.  On  this  occafion, 
however,  thefe  good  bifhops  did  not  think  fit  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  efficacy  of  their  fpiritual  weapons,  but 
called  in  the  affiftance  of  the  fecular  arm,  and  procured 
the  banifhment  of  the  chief  Pelagians  out  of  the  ifland. 
By  thefe  means  the  orthodox  faith  was  reftored,  and  re- 
mained, for  a  long  time,  pure  and  inviolated  (88). 

It  is  a  little  ftrange  that  thefe  two  expeditions  of  Ger- 
manus  into  Britain  are  not  mentioned  by  Gildas,  the  moft 
ancient  of  our  hiftorians,  who  flourifhed  only  about  a 
century  after.  This  muft  be  owing  either  to  his  intended 
brevity,  or  imperfect  information.  For  as  they  are  re- 
lated at  great  length  by  Conftantius,  a  monk  of  Auxerre, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Germanus,  not  many  years  after 
his  death,  we  have  little  reafon  to  doubt  of  their  rea- 
lity (89).  There  are  alfo  great  diverfity  of  opinions 
about  the  particular  years  in  which  thefe  expeditions  hap- 
pened. It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  they  muft  have  hap- 
pened fome  time  between  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.  For  Germanus  became 
bifhopof  Auxerre,  A.  D.  418,  a  very  few  years  before 
the  final  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  died  A.  D.  448, 
only  one  year  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  (90). 
This  laft  event  produced  a  melancholy  revolution  in  the 
ftate  of  religion  in  Britain,  which,  together  with  the 
converfion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and 
their  church  hiftory,  will  be  the  fubject  of  the  fecond 
chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  this  work. 

(88)  Bedae  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  ai. 

(89)  Id.  1.  1.  c.  17. not.  I.  by  Dr.  Smith. 

(90)  Stillingfiee  t's  Orig.  Brit.   p.  209.      Ufler.  primord.   Ecclef, 

Britan.p.  382,. 
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The  hiflory  of  the  conftitutibn,  government,  and  laws  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  jirfl  tnvafton  of  it  by  the 
Romans,  under  JuHus  Ctefar,  A.  A.  C.  $$>  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449. 

SECTION     I. 

A  brief  account  of  the  names,  fituations,  limits,  and  other 
circumflances  of  the  fever al  nations  which  inhabited  Great 
Britain  before  it  ivas  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  of  the  changes  that  were  made  in  the 
fate  of  thefe  nations,  and  of  their  country,  by  that 
conquejl. 

NE  X  T  to  the  laws  and  fan&ions  of  religion,  thofe  The  great 
of  civil  government  have  the  greateft  influence  on  jnfluence  °* 
the  manners  and  characters  of  nations,  as  well  as  on  their  maxmer«. 
fortunes  and  external  circumftances.     On  the  one  hand, 
wife  and  equitable  laws,  a  mild,   prudent,  and  fteady 
adminiftration,  contribute  very  much  to  render  a  people 

wife 
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wife  and  virtuous,  as.  well  as  great  and  happy  :  on  the 
other  hand,  unjuft  and  opprefiive  constitutions,  a  cruel 
and  defpotic  exercife  of  authority,  tend  as  much  to  de- 
hafe  their  minds  as  to  deprefs  their  fortunes,  to  make 
them  worthlefs  as  to  make  them  wretched.  It  is  im- 
poffible  therefore  to  form  ju  ft  ideas  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  any  people,  in  any  period  of  their  hiftory,  or" 
to  account  for  them,  without  an  attentive  inveftigation 
of  the  conftitution  of  their  government,  the  nature  and 
fpirit  of  their  laws,  the  forms  of  their  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  other  particulars  of  their  police.  For  thefe 
are  the  great  hinges  on  which  both  the  characters  and 
fortunes  of  nations  have  always  turned.  Whenever  any 
remarkable  revolution  hath  happened  in  the  constitution 
and  government  of  any  people,,  either  for  the  better  or 
the  worfe,  that  revolution  hath  always  been  attended,  or 
very  foon  followed,  by  a  proportional  change  in  the 
fpirit,  character,  and  manners  of  that  people.  The 
truth  of  thefe  obfervations  might  be  demonftrated,  if  it 
were  necefTary,  by  examples  out  of  the  hiftory  of  every 
nation.  On  this  account,  and  for  feveral  other  reafons, 
we  have  devoted  the  third  chapter  of  every  book  of  this 
work  to  a  brief,  but  careful  inveftigation  of  the  con- 
ftitution, government,  and  laws  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  feveral  fucceftive  periods  of  their 
hiftory. 

The  fathers  and  heads  of  families  were  the  firft  fo- 
vereigns,  and  the  patriarchal  was  the  moft  ancient  form 
of  government  amongft  mankind.  This  is  fo  evident, 
from  the  whole  ftrain  of  ancient  hiftory  \  fo  agreeable  to 
reafon  and  the  natural  courfe  of  things ;  and  fo  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  that  it  is  quite  unnecefTary  to 
fpend  any  time  in  proving  it  (i).  The  firft  ftates  or 
civil  focieties,  therefore,  in  every  country  were  no  other 
than  large  families,  clans,  or  tribes,  conftfting  of  bro- 
thers, lifters,  couiins,  and  other  near  relations,  living 
in  the  fame  diftrict,  under  the  protection  and  govern- 
ment of  their  common  parent,  or  of  his  reprefentative, 
the  head  of  the  tribe  or  family.  In  thefe  fmall  patri- 
archal ftates  there  was  little  need  of  pofitive  laws,  to 

ft)  Origin  of  Laws,  &c  v.  i.  p.  10,  u.  Gen.  c,  38.  Kom.  OdyfT. 
i,  g,  v.  107.  and  Plato  deLeg.  1.  3.  p,  806. 
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limit  the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  or  fccure  the 
obedience  of  the  fubjects.  The  ftrong  ties  of  nature, 
and  the  warm  feelings  of  mutual  affection,  fupplied  the 
place  of  laws  on  both  fides.  The  patriarchal  fovereign, 
viewing  his  subjects  as  his  family,  his  deareft  friends, 
and  near  relations,  exercifed  his  authority  with  mildnefs ; 
and  the  mbjects,  looking  upon  their  fovereign  as  their 
parent,  the  chief  and  head  of  their  family,  whofe  ho- 
nour and  interest  were  infeparable  from  their  own, 
obeyed  with  cheerfulness. 

But  this  patriarchal  government,  in  its  molt  pure  and  Succeeded 
simple  form,  was  probably  not  of  very  long  continuance  b^  ™  "J0- 
in  any  country.  For  as  thefe  diftincl:  and  independent 
tribes  became  each  more  and  more  numerous,  they 
gradually  approached  nearer  to  one  another;  difputes 
arofe  between  them,  about  their  limits,  their  properties, 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  their  chiefs,  and  many  other 
things.  Thefe  difputes  produced  wars  ;  and  each  of  the 
contending  clans,  in  order  to  defend  themfelves  and  an- 
nov  their  enemies,  contracted  the  moft  intimate  alliances 
with  one  or  more  neighbouring  clans,  which  were  there- 
by, in  a  little  time,  confolidated  into  one  large  fociety 
or  sTate.  In  this  manner,  and  perhaps  in  feveral  other 
ways,  a  great  number  of  petty  ftates  or  kingdoms  were 
formed  in  almost,  every  country  with  whofe  history  we 
are  acquainted.  Theie  ancient  kingdoms  confided  of 
two,  three,  four,  or  more  tribes  or  clanfhips,  under  one 
king,  who  was  commonly  the  head  of  the  chief  clan  of 
which  the  state  was  compofed  ;  while  each  of  the  heads 
of  the  other  tribes  ftill  retained  a  great  degree  of  authority 
in  his  own  tribe. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  irate  of  fociety  and  go-  Many  ftna'J 
vernment,  both  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  when  they  were  kingdoms 
firfl  invaded  bv  the  Romans.     Both  thefe  countries  were  m,      . 

4  when  m- 

then  pofiefTed  by  many  petty  ftates,  governed  by  kings,  Vaded  by 

or  chief  magistrates  under  fome  other  denomination,  in-  the  Ro- 

dependent  of,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  at  war  with  one  maa** 

another.     In  each  of  thefe  little  ftates  or  kingdoms  there 

were  feveral  chieftains,    who    governed    each  his  own 

tribe  with  a  kind  of  subordinate  authority.     With  refpect 

to  Gaul,  while  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  it  was  inhabited  by 

fi&ty-four    different  ftates,  Appian  allures  us,    that   it 

contained 
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contained  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  different  nati- 
ons (2).  Thefe  two  accounts  are  not  really  contradic- 
tory ;  as  the  former  refpects  the  kingdoms,  and  the 
latter  the  tribes  of  which  thefe  kingdoms  were  compofed. 
According  to  this  proportion  of  fixty-four  kingdoms, 
and  four  hundred  tribes,  each  of  thefe  Gaulifh  king- 
doms, one  with  another,  contained  about  fix  tribes  or 
clanfhips.  Britain  was  in  the  fame  condition  when  it  was 
firft  invaded  by  the  Romans  j  containing  many  indepen- 
dent ftates,  each  compofed  of  feveral  tribes  or  clanfhips. 
Of  this  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  one  decifive  proof. 
When  Caefar  invaded  Britain,  the  Cantii,  or  people  of 
Kent,  formed  one  of  the  Britifh  kingdoms  ;  and  yet 
that  ilhiitrious  writer  mentions  no  fewer  than  four  kings 
in  Kent  at  the  fame  time,  which  could  be  no  other  than 
the  chieftains  or  heads  of  fo  many  clans  or  families  of 
which  that  little  kingdom  was  compofed  (3). 
..„  e  .    .  Before  we  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  conftitution  and 

of  thefe  laws  or  tneie  ancient  hntiih  kingdoms,  it  may  not  be 
kingdoms,  improper  to  give  a  very  brief  defcription  of  them  •, 
pointing  out  the  fkuation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in 
each  of  them,  with  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they 
ceafed  to  be  independent  ftates,  and  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Romans.  This  will  enable  us  to  form 
diftinct  ideas  of  the  political  ftate  of  our  country  when  it 
was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  and  of  the  changes  which 
were  made  in  it  by  that  invafion.  In  giving  this  defcrip- 
tion, we  fhall  begin  at  the  fouth-weft  point  of  Britain, 
and  proceed  to  its  north-eaft  extremity. 
Danmonii.  ?*  The  Danmonii  inhabited  the  fouth-weft  parts  of 
Britain.  The  name  of  this  ancient  Britifh  nation  is 
differently  written  by  different  authors.  By  Solinus  they 
are  called  Dumnani  ;  by  Ravennas  Domnii-,  and  by 
Ptolemy,  Danmonii ;  and  all  the  conjectures  that  have 
been  made  concerning  the  derivation  of  thefe  names  are 
vague  and  uncertain  (4).  The  Danmonii  feem  to  have 
inhabited  that  tract  of  country  which  is  now  called 
Cornwal  and  Devonfhire,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Britifh  Ocean,  on  the  weft  by  St.  George's  Channel,  on 

(a)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  3.  c.  44.     Appian.   de  Bel.  civil.     Pop.   Rom. 
1.  a.  p.  71. 

(3)  Csefardc  Bel.  Gal.!.  5.-  c,  i8.        (4)  Baxt.  Gloff.  Brit.  p.  1808. 
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the  north  by  the  Severn  Sea,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
country  of  the  Durotriges  (5).  Some  other  Britifh 
tribes  were  alio  feated  within  theie  limits  ;  as  the  Coffini 
and  Oftidamnii,  which  were  probably  particular  clans  of 
the  Danmonii;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Baxter,  they 
were  the  keepers  of  their  flocks  and  herds  (6).  As  the 
feveral  tribes  of  the  Danmonii  fubmitted  without  much 
refinance  to  the  Romans,  and  never  joined  in  any  revolt 
againft  them,  that  people  were  under  no  neceffity  of 
building  many  forts  or  keeping  many  garriions  in  their 
country.  This  is  the  realon  why  fo  few  Roman  antiqui- 
ties have  been  found  in  that  country,  and  fo  little  mention 
is  made  of  it  and  its  ancient  inhabitants  by  Roman  writers. 
Ptolemy  names  a  few  places,  both  on  the  fea-coafts  and 
in  the  inland  parts  of  this  country,  which  were  known 
to,  and  frequented  by,  the  Romans.  The  moft  consi- 
derable of  thefe  places  are  the  two  famous  promontories 
of  Bolerium  and  Ocrinum,  now  the  Landfend  and  the 
Lizard  5  and  the  towns  of  Ifca  Danmoniorum  and 
Tamare,  now  Exeter  and  Saltafh  (7)  As  the  Danmonii 
fubmitted  fo  tamely  to  the  Romans,  they  might  perhaps 
permit  them  to  live,  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  under  their 
own  princes  and  their  own  laws  ;  a  privilege  which  we 
know  they  granted  to  fome  other  Britifh  ftates.  In  the 
moft  perfect  ftate  of  the  Roman  government  in  Britain^ 
the  country  of  the  Danmonii  made  a  part  of  the  province 
called  Flavia  Csefarienfis,  and  was  governed  by  the  pre- 
iident  of  that  province.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  kingly  government  was  immediately  revived 
amongft  the  Danmonii  in  the  perlon  of  Vortigern,  who 
was  perhaps  defcended  from  the  race  of  their  ancient 
princes,  as  his  name  fignifies  in  the  Britifh  language  a 
chieftain,  or  the  head  of  a  family. 

2.  The  Durotriges  were  feated  next  to  the  Danmonii,  Durotriges, 
on  the  eaft  fide,  and  poflefled  that  country  which  is  now 
called  Dorfetfhire  (8).  The  name  of  this  ancient  Bri- 
tifh nation  is  evidently  derived  from  the  two  Britifh  words 
Dur,  water,  and  Trigo,  to  dwell  \  and  it  is  no  lefs  evi- 
dent, that  they  got  their  name  from  the  fituation  of  their 
country,  which  lies  along  the  fea  coaft.     It  is  not  very 

t 

(5)  Catnd.  Brit.  p.  z,  (6)  B'axt.  GloiT.  Brit.  p.  190. 

(7)  See  Appendix,  (8)  Camd.  Brit.  p.  51. 
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certain  whether  the  Durotriges  formed  an  independent 
irate  under  a  prince  of  their  own,  or  were  united  with 
their  neighbours   the  Danmonii  ;  as  they  were  reduced 
by  Vefpaiian  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  at  the 
fame  time,  and  with  the  fameeafe,  and  never  revolted  (9). 
The  peaceable  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  was  probably 
the  reafon  that  the  Romans  had  fo  few  towns,  forts,  and 
garrifons  in  this  pleafant  country.     Dorehefter,  its    pre- 
fent  capital,  feems  to  have  been   a  Roman  city  of  fome 
consideration,    though    our   antiquaries  are  not  agreed 
about  its  Roman  name.     It  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
the  Dumovaria  in  the   1 2th  Iter  of  Antoninus.     Many 
Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  Dorchefter  ;  the  military 
way,  called  Jeening-Street,  patTed  through  it  \  and  fome 
veftiges  of  the  ancient  ftone  wall  with  which  it  was  fur- 
rounded,  and  of  the  amphitheatre  with  which   it    was 
adorned,  are  ftill  vifible  (10).       The  country   of  the 
Durotriges  was  included  in  the   Roman  province  called 
Flavia    Csefarienfis,  and   governed  by  the   prelident   of 
that  province,  as  long  as  the  Romans  kept  any  footing 
in  thefe  parts. 
Bclgse,  3 »  To  the  eaft  of  the  Durotriges,  on  the  fame  coaft, 

were  feated  the  Belga?,  who  inhabited  the  countries  now 
called  Hampfhire,  Wiltfhire,  and  Somerfetfhire  (n). 
When  Cadar  invaded  Britain,  fome  part  of  this  country 
was  poiTefTed  by  the  Segontiaci,  whofe  chief  town  was 
Wincheffer,  called  by  the  Britons,  Caer-feguent,  from 
the  name  of  thefe  its  ancient  inhabitants  ( 1 2 ) .  But  this 
people  feem  to  have  been  foon  after  fubdued  by,  and  in- 
corporated with,  the  Belgse,  as  they  are  never  afterwards 
mentioned.  The  name  of  the  Belgae  difcovers  their 
origin,  and  demonstrates  that  they  were  a  colony  of  that 
great  and  powerful  nation  of  the  fame  name,  who  in- 
habited a  great  part  of  Gaul,  and  aredefcribedby  Caefar, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  commentaries.  There  are  many 
'  arguments  to  prove,  that  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Britain  originally  .came  from  Gaul,  at  different  times, 
smd  under  many  different  leaders ;  and  that  as  one  wave 
impels  another  towards  the    fhore,  lb   thefe  fucceffive 

(9)  Eutrop.  1.  5.  c.  S. 

(ic)  Smkeley  Itin.  curlof.  p.  153,154,  &c. 

(Ii)  Caaid.  Brit.  p.  6y.  "  {>%)  Mufgrure  Selg.  Brit.  p. 42. 
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colonies  drove  each  other  further   and  further   north, 
till  the  whole  iiland  was  peopled.     But  the  time  and  other 
circumftances   of  the  arrival  of  thefe  firft    colonies   in 
this  ifland  are  buried  in  the  impenetrable  fliades  of  anti- 
quity, except  a  few  of  the  lateft  of  them,  who   fettled 
here  not  very  long  before  the  Roman    invafion.     With 
refpect  to  thefe  laft   colonies  who    inhabited   the   fouth 
parts  of  Britain,  we  have  the  exprefs  teftimony  of  Caefar, 
that  they  came  from  Gaul.     "  The  fea-coaft  of  Britain 
"  is  peopled  with  Belgians,  drawn  thither  by  the   love 
"  of  war   and  plunder.     Thefe  laft  palling  over  from 
«  different  parts,  and  fettling  in  the  country,  ftill  retain 
<c  the  names  of  the  feveral  ftates  from  whence  they  arc 
e{  defcended  (13)."     The  lateft  of  thefe  Belgic  colonies 
came  into  Britain  only  a  few  years  before  Csefar's  invafion. 
This  colony  was  conducted  by  Divitiacus,  king  of  the 
Suefiioners,  one   of  the   moft   powerful  of    the  Belgic 
nations  in  Gaul,  and  having  obtained  a  footing  on  tire 
Britifh  coaft,  he  continued  to  reign  over  our  Belgse  in 
this  ifland,  as  well  as  over  his  ancient  fubjects  on   the 
continent  (14).      He  was   fucceeded  in  his  continental 
territories  by  Galba,  and  in  his    Britifh  dominions  by 
another  of  his  fons,    perhaps  Segonax,  who  attempted 
to  deftroy  Csefar's  fleet  (15).     Though  the  Segontiaci 
fubmitted  to  Csefar,  we  hear  nothing   of  the  fubmiftion 
of  the  Belgse  to  that  conqueror.     The  honour  of  fub- 
duing  that  Britifh  nation  was   referved  to  Vefpafian, 
who,  landing  an  army  in  thefe  parts,  A.  D.  49,  fought 
thirty-two  battles,  took  more  than  twenty  towns,  fub- 
dued  two  very  powerful  nations  (one  of  which  was  the 
Belgae)  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight  (16).     After  this  time  the 
country  of  the   Belgse    was    much  frequented   by  the 
Romans,  who  made  in  it  many  excellent  military  ways, 
and  built  feveral  beautiful  towns,  which  are  mentioned 
both   by  Ptolemy  and  Antoninus  (17).     The   moft  re- 
markable of  thefe  towns  were  Venta    Belgarum,  Win- 
chefter,  famous  for  the  imperial  weavery  which  was  there 
eftablifhed  ;  and  Aquae  Solis,  Bath,  even  then  renowned 
for  its  warm  and  falutary  fprings.     The  country  of  the 

(13)  Caf.  Bel.  Gal.  1.  S.c.  10.  (14}  Id.  1.  2.  c.  9. 

(15)  Baxt.  Gloff.  Brit,  p  214.  (16)  Sueton.  in  vita  Vefpaf. 

(17)  See  Appendix.—  Mufgrave's  Belg.  Brit.  c.  4,  j,  6. 
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Belg^e  was  alfo  included  in  the  Roman  province  called 
Flavia  Csefarienfis,  and  governed  by  the  president  of  that 
province  and  his  inferior  officers. 
'     .  4.  To   the  north-eaft  of  the  Belgse   were  feated  the 

Bibroci,  who  inhabited  that  country,  or  at  leaft  a  part  of 
it j  which  is  now  called  Berkihire  (18).  The  name  of 
this  people  leads  us  to  the  difcovery  of  their  origin,  as 
well  as  of  the  place  of  their  relldence  in  this  ifland.  For 
they  certainly  came  from  that  part  of  Gaul  where  the 
town  called  Bibrax  was  fituated,  which  belonged  to  the 
Rhemi,  and  was  attacked  with  fo  much  fury  by  the 
other  Belgic  nations,  becaufe  it  had  declared  for 
Csefar  (19  )•  It  is  not  certainly  known  when  this  colony 
of  the  Bibroci  left  their  native  country  and  fettled  m 
Britain,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  very  long 
before  Csefar's  invafion,  to  whom,  perhaps,  they  were 
engaged  to  fubmit  by  the  influence  and  example  of  their 
friends  and  countrymen  in  Gaul.  As  the  Bibroci  were 
but  a  fmall  nation,  they  feem  to  have  been  lubdued  by 
fome  of  their  neighbours  before  the  invaiion  under 
Claudius,  which  is  the  reafon  they  are  no  further  menti- 
oned in  hiftory.  The  name  of  the  hundred  of  Bray  in 
Berkshire  is  evidently  derived  from  the  name  of  thefe  its 
ancient  inhabitants  5  as  the  ancient  Bibracte  in  France 
now  bears  the  fame  name  of  Bray. 
. ,  ...  5.  The  Attrebatii  were  feated  next  to  the  Bibroci,  in 
part  of  Berkihire  and  part  of  Oxfordshire  (20).  This 
was  one  of  thole  Belgic  colonies  which  had  come  out  of 
Gaul  into  Britain,  and  there  retained  their  ancient 
name.  For  the  Attrebatii  were  a  tribe  of  the  Belgre,  who 
inhabited  that  country  which  is  now  called  Arcois.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Ciefar  among  the  nations  which  com- 
pofed  the  Belgic  confederacy  againfc  him  ;  and  the  quota 
of  troops  which  they  engaged  to  furnifh  on  that  occaiion 
was  fifteen  thoufand(2i).  Comius  of  Arras  was  a  king 
or  chieftain  among  the  Attrebatii  in  Gaul  in  Crefar's 
time,  and  he  feems  to  have  ponefTcd  fome  authority,  pr 
at  leaft  fome  influence,  over  our  Attrebatii  in  Britain ; 
for  he  was   fent  by  Caviar  to   perfuade   them  to   fub- 


(18}  Baxt.  GIolT.  p.  41.     Camd.  Brit.  p.  170. 

(19)  Csf.  Bel.  Gal.  1,  2.  c,  7.  (zo)  Baxt.  Gloff.  p.  ^7. 

(*i)  CW.  Bel.  Gal. 
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mifiion  (22).  This  circumftance  makes  it  probable  that 
this  colony  of  the  Attrebatii  had  not  been  fettled  in  Bri- 
tain very  long  before  that  time.  The  Attrebatii  were 
among  thofe  Britifh  tribes  which  fubmitted  to  Csefar ; 
nor  do  we  hear  of  any  remarkable  refiftance  they  made 
againft  the  Romans  at  their  next  invaflon  under  Claudius. 
It  is  indeed  probable,  that  before  the  time  of  this  fecond 
invaiion  they  had  been  fubdued  by  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates,  perhaps  by  the  powerful  nation  of  the 
Cattivellauni,  which  may  be  the  reafdn  they  are  fo  littls 
mentioned  in  hiftory.  Calliva  Attrebatum,  mentioned 
in  the  feventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  Iti- 
nera of  Antoninus,  and  called  by  Ptolemy,  Calcua, 
feems  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Attrebatii  j  though 
our  antiquaries  differ  in  their  fentiments  about  the  litu- 
ation  of  this  ancient  city,  fome  of  them  placing  it  at 
Wallingford,  and  others  at  Ilchefter  (23).  It  is  not 
very  certain,  whether  the  country  of  the  Bibroci  and 
the  Attrebatii  was  within  the  Roman  province  called  Bri- 
tannia Prima,  or  in  that  called  Flavia  Csefarienfis,  though 
it  feems  molt,  probable  that  it  was  in  the  laft  of  thefe 
provinces. 

6.  Before  we  leave  thefe  parts  and  return  to  the  fea-  Ancalite?. 
coaft,   it   may  be   proper  to  obferve,    that  the  people 
called   Ancalites   were  feated  near   the  Attrebatii,  and 

were  probably  a  clan  of  that  nation.  Mr.  Baxter  thinks 
they  were  the  Ceangi,  or  herdfmen  and  fhepherds  of  the 
Attrebatii,  and  poffefTed  thofe  parts  of  Oxfordfhire  and 
Buckinghamfhire  which  were  moft  proper  for  pafhnv 
age  (24).  After  they  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  the 
government  of  them,  with  that  of  fome  other  neigh- 
bouring ftates,  was  beftowed  upon  Cogidunus,  the  Bri- 
tifh  king  of  the  Dobuni,  as  a  reward  for  his  early  fub- 
miffion  and  great  fidelity  to  the  Romans. 

7.  To  the  eaft  of  the  Belgre,  and  to  thefouth  of  theRegnL 
Attrebatii,  were  feated  the  Regni,  in  the  country  now 
called  Surrey  and  Suffex  (25).     As  this  people  poirefTed 

fo  large  a  tract  of  the  fea-coaft  in  the  fouth  of  this  ifland, 

(aa)  Caef.  Bel.  Gal.  1. 4.  c.  19. 

(23J  Camd.  Brit.  p.  164.       Horfley  Brit,  Ron^  p.  366. 

(24)  Baxt.  Gloff.  p.  14. 

HS)  Camd,  Brit.  p.   179, 
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it  is  highly  probable  they  had  come  from  the  continent 
and  fettled  here  not  very  long  before  the  Roman  invaiion, 
perhaps  at  the  fame  time  with  their  neighbours  the  Bel- 
gse.     For   the   Selgae  and  the    Regni   had    been    near 
neighbours  on  the  continent ;  the  one  having  come  from 
the  country   of  the  Sueffiones,  now  SoiiTons  ;  and  the 
other  from  the  country  of  the  Rhemi,    now   Reims. 
The  Regni,  like  all  the  other  Belgic  Britons,  early  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Roman  power,  and  continued  fteady  in  their 
obedience,  without  engaging  in  any  revolt.     We  know 
not  who  was  fovereign  of  the   Regni  when  they  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Romans,  but  foon  after  their  fubmiffion 
they  were  put  under  the  government  of  Cogidunus,  king 
of  the  Dobuni.     For  this  prince,  who  was  then  very 
voung,  had  got  fo  much  into  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  and  his  minifters,  that  he  was  not  only  allowed 
to  keep  his  own  dominions,  but  he  had  feveral  other 
neighbouring  fhtes  put  under  his  authority  (26).     It 
feems  probable,  from  a  famous  infcription  discovered  at 
Chichefler,    that  Cogidunus    governed  the  Regni,    in 
quality  of  the  emperor's  lieutenant,  or  legatus  Augufti; 
for  on  that  infcription  he  is  fo  ftyled  (27 )*     He  con- 
tinued a  faithful  and  ufeful  friend  and  ally  t©  the  Ro- 
mans, above  iixty  years,  which  fo  endeared  him  to  that 
people,  that,  according  to  their  cuftom  in  other  coun- 
tries, they  permitted  his  pofterity  to  fucceed  him,  per- 
haps for  feveral  generations  (28).     Though  the  Regni, 
therefore,  were  very  early  and  very  obedient  fubjects  of 
the  Roman  empire,  yet  as  they  were  long  after  under  the 
immediate  government  of  Britifh  princes,    few  of  the 
Romans  feem  to  have  fettled  amongft  them.     This  is 
certainly  the  reafon  that  we  meet  with  fo  few  veftiges  of 
that  great  and  active  people  in  thofe  countries,  which 
were  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Regni.     Chichefler  was1 
certainly  a  confiderable  place  in  the  Roman  times,  and 
probably  the  capital  of  the  tfae  Regni,  from  whence  it 
was  called  Regnum  by  the  Romans  (29).     The  Neo- 
xtiapiis  of  Ptolernv,  and  the  Noviomas;us  of  the  Itinera- 

(%6)  Taciu   vita  Agric.  c,   14. 
(17)  Horf.   Brit.  Rom.  p.   $$%. 

(28)  Stilling.   Orig.  Brit.   p.    6z,   63. 

(29)  Horf.  Brit,  Rom.  p.  44.1. 
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ry,  was  a  city  of  the  Regni,  and  moft  probably  fituated 
at  or  near  Croydon  (30).  In  the  moft  perfect  ftate  of 
the  Roman  government  in  Britain,  the  country  of  the 
Regni  made  a  part  of  the  province  called  Flavia 
Cadarienfis,  and  was  governed  by  the- prefldent  of  that 
province. 

Next  to  the  Regni  eaftward  were  fcated  the  Cantii,  Cantii. 
inhabiting  that  country  which  from  them  was  anciently 
called  Cantkim,  now  Kent  (31).  The  name  of  this 
country  and  of  ks  inhabitants  was  moft  probably  derived 
from  the  Britifh  word  Cant,  which  fignifies  an  angle  or 
corner  (32).  It  is  highly  probable,  tfrat  this  was  the 
iirft  diftricl:  in  Britain  which  received  a  colony  from  the 
continent ;  and  that  it  had  frequently  changed  its  maf- 
ters,  by  new  colonies  coming  over  from  time  to  time, 
and  driving  the  inhabitants  further  north.  In  the  midft 
©f  all  thefe  revolutions  it  ftill  retained  its  ancient  name 
(which  Was  fo  agreeable  to  its  fhape  and  fituation),  and 
gave  the  fame  name  to  all  the  fucceflive  tribes  by  which 
it  was  inhabited.  Thofe  who  poffeffed  it  at  the  time  of 
the  firft  Roman  invafion  were  evidently  of  Belgic  origin, 
and  had  come  over  fo  lately,  that  they  differed  in  no- 
thing from  their  countrymen  on  the  continent.  "  The 
<c  inhabitants  of  Kent  (Fays  Cseiar)  are  the  moft  civilized 
"  of  all  the  Britons,  and  differ  but  very  little  in  their 
"  manners  from  the  Gauls  (33)."  This  great  refem- 
blance  between  the  people  of  Kent  and  their  neighbours 
on  the  continent,  might  be  partly  owing  to  the  fituation 
of  their  country,  which,  being  neareft  to  the  continent, 
was  moft  frequented  by  ftrangers  from  thence.  It  was 
this  fituation  alfo  which  expofed  them  to  the  firft  af- 
faults  of  the  Romans.  For  Csefar,  in  both  his  expedi- 
tions infa^h'is  ifland,  landed  in  Kent ;  and  therefore  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  Cantii  had  a  great  fhare  in  the 
vigorous  oppofition  that  was  made  to  his  landing,  and  in 
the  feveral  battles  and  Ikirmifhes  which  were  fought 
againft  him  after  his  landing  ,  particularly,  they  made 
a  very  bold  but  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  his  naval  camp. 

(30)  Horf.   Brit,  Rom.  p.  423. 
1 31)  Cam  d.   Brit.    p.   215, 
(33)  Baxt.   Gloff,  p.   66. 
(33)  Csef.  Bel  Gal  1     <,   c,   10, 
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The  Cantii  did  not  make  the  fame  vigorous  reSiftance  to 
the  Romans  on  their  next  invaSion  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. For  Aulus  Plautius,  the  Roman  general  in  that 
expedition,  traverfed  their  country  without  feeing  an 
enemy;  and  as  they  now  fubmitted  to  the  power  of 
Rome  without  a  Struggle,  fo  they  continued  in  a  ftate  of 
quiet  fubmiffion  to  it  to  the  very  laft  (34).  The  Situ- 
ation  of  Cantium  occasioned  its  being  much  frequented 
by  the  Romans,  who  generally  took  their  way  through 
it  in  their  marches  to  and  from  the  continent.  Few 
places  in  Britain  are  more  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writers,  than  Rutupium  and  Portus  RutupenSis, 
moft  probably  Richborongh  and  Stonar  (35).  Rutupium 
was  the  fame  in  thofe  times,  that  Dover  is  in  ours ;  the 
ufual  place  of  embarking  for,  and  landing  from,  the 
continent.  Before  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans 
out  of  Britain,  Portus  Dubris,  now  Dover,  had  become 
a  considerable  place,  and  a  well-frequented  harbour, 
where  the  third  Iter  of  Antoninus  ends,  and  from, 
whence  they  often  embarked  for  Gaul  (36).  Portus 
Lemanus,  fuppofed  to  be  Lime  near  Weft  Hythe,  was 
alfo  a  noted  fea-port  in  thefe  times,  and  the  termination 
of  the  fourth  Iter  of  Antoninus  (37).  Durobriv^e  and 
Durovernum,  now  Rochefler  and  Canterbury,  were 
both  Roman  towns  and  Stations,  and  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary  and  other  books  (38).  BeSides 
thefe,  there  were  feveral  other  Roman  Stations,  towns, 
and  ports  in  Cantium,  which  need  not  be  particularly 
enumerated  here  (39).  Cantium,  in  the  moft  perfect 
ftate  of  the  Roman  government,  made  a  part  of  the  pro- 
vince which  was  called  Flavia  CaefarienSis. 
Trino-  9-  The  Trinobantes,    or  Trinouantes,   were   feated 

bantes.  next  to  the  Cantii  northward,  and  inhabited  that  coun- 
try which  now  compofes  the  counties  of  ESTex  and  Mid- 
dlefex,  and  fome  part  of  Surrey  (40)  The  name  of  this 
British  nation  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  three  follow- 
ing British  words  j    Tri,  Now,  Hant,  which  Signify  the 

(34)  Dio.  1.  6q. 

(35)  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.    pv  13.    Lucan.  1.  3.  v.  67.     Juven.  Sat.  4. 
v.   140. 

(36)  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  426.  (37)  Id.  ibid. 
(38)  Id.  p.  424,  4*5-                         (393  Id.  p.  487.  4S5. 
(40)  Camd,  Brit.  p.  363.  B3Xt.  GlofT.  Brit.  p.  230. 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants  of  the  new  city.  This  name  was  perhaps 
given  them  by  their  neighbours,  on  account  of  their 
having  newly  come  from  the  continent  into  Britain,  and 
having  there  founded  a  city  called  Tri-now,  or  the  New 
City,  the  moft  ancient  name  of  the  renowned  metropo- 
lis of  Britain  (41).  The  Trinobantes  had  come  fo  lately 
from  Belgium,  that  they  feem  hardly  to  have  been  firmly 
eftabMlhed  in  Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  firft  Roman  in- 
vafion.  For  their  new  city,  which  foon  after  became  fo 
famous,  was  then  fo  inconfiderable,  that  it  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Csefar,  though  he  mull:  have  been  within  light 
of  the  place  where  it  was  fituated.  They  were  then 
at  war  with  their  neighbours,  the  Cattivellauni,  whofe 
king,  Cambelanus,  commanded  the  confederated  Bri- 
tons againft  the  Romans  ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  Tri- 
nobantes were  amongft  the  firft  of  the  Britilh  ftates  who 
deferted  that  confederacy  and  fubmitted  to  Csefar  (42). 
They  fubmitted  again  to  the  Romans,  on  their  next  in- 
vafion  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  with  the  fame  facility, 
and  almoft  for  the  fame  reafon.  For,  in  the  interval 
between  the  invafion  of  Julius,  and  that  of  Claudius,  the 
Cattivellauni  had  reduced  them  under  their  obedience^ 
and,  in  order  to  emancipate  themfelves,  from  this  fubjec- 
tion  to  their  neighbours,  they  put  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Romans.  But  the  Trinobantes  foon 
became  weary  of  their  obedience  to  their  new  mailers. 
For  the  Roman  colony  at  Camulodunum,  which  was 
within  their  territories,  depriving  fome  of  them  of  their 
eitates,  and  oppreffing  them  feveral  other  ways,  they 
joined  in  the  great  revolt  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicia, 
and  fliared  very  deeply  in  the  miferies  of  that  revolt  (43). 
From  that  time,  the  Trinobantes  remained  in  peaceable 
fubjection  to  the  Romans,  as  long  as  they  continued  in 
Britain.  The  country  of  the  Trinobantes  was  greatly 
valued  and  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellence  of  its  foil  and  climate,  and  the 
many  advantages  of  its  fituation.  That  fagacious  people 
foon  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  new  town  of  the  Trinoban- 
tes ;  and  obferving  its  admirable  fituation  for  health,  for 

(4U  Cambd.  Brif.  p.  ?63„'   Baxt.  Gloff.  Brit,  p.  230. 

(4*}  Csef.'Bci.  Gal.  ]/s*  c/i6. 

(4?)  Tacit.  Annal,  1.  14.  c.  35,  Baxt.  Gloff.  Brit.  p.  155. 
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pleafure,  and  for  trade,  great  numbers  of  them  fettled 
in  it,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  Londinium  from  its 
iituation,  and  of  Auguita  from  its  grandeur,  it  became 
in  a  little  time1  the  largeit  and  molt  opulent  city  in  this 
iiland.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  as  Tacitus  informs  us, 
London  was  become  a  city  highly  famous  for  the  great 
conflux  of  merchants,  her  extenfive  commerce,  and 
plenty  of  all  things  (44).  No  fewer  than  feven  «*  the 
fourteen  journies  of  Antoninus  begin  or  end  at  London  ; 
a  plain  proof,  amongft  many  others,  that  this  city  was 
the  capital  of  Britain  in  the  Roman  times,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  the  great  and  flouriihing  metropolis  of  the  Britifh 
empire  (45).  Camulodunum,  now  Maiden,  in  EiTex, 
was  the  feat  of  the  firft  Roman  colony  in  Britain,  and  a 
place  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence  in  thofe  times  -, 
though  at  prefent  few  or  no  veftiges  of  its  ancient  gran- 
deur remain  (46).  Cxfaromagus,  from  its  pompous 
name,  was  probably  a  place  of  fome  note  in  the  Roman 
times  *,  but  it  is  now  fo  entirely  ruined,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  difcover  the  ground  where  it  once  ftood  •  fome 
of  our  antiquaries  placing  it  at  Chelmsford,  and  others  at 
Dunmow  (47).  The  Colonia  of  Antoninus  was  probar 
bly  Colchefter,  and  Durolitum,  as  fome  think,  Leiton, 
but  according  to  others  Waltham  (48).  But  though  the 
county  of  Ellex  was  certainly  very  much  frequented  by 
the  Romans,  who  erected  many  noble  works  in  it,  yet 
time,  cultivation,  and  various  accidents,  have  made  fo 
great  change  in  the  face  of  that  country,  that  very  few 
veftiges  of  thefe  works  are  now  remaining  (49).  The 
territories  of  the  Trinobantes  were  included  in  that  Ro- 
man province  which  was  called  Britannia  Prima. 

10.  To  the  north  of  the  Trinobantes  were  feated  the 
Cattivellauni,  in  the  country  which  is  now  divided  into 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  and  Bucks  (50). 
The  name  of  this  ancient  Britifh  people  is  written  in 
ieveral  different  ways  by  Greek  and  Roman  authors., 
being  fometimes  called  Catti,  Caffii,  Catticuclani,  Cat- 

(44)  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  14.  c.  33.  (45)  See  Appendix. 

(46)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  26.  Camd.  Brit.  p.  415. 

(47)  Horl".  Brit.  Rom.  p  42,7.   Camd.  Brit.  p.  410. 

(48)  Kori.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  447.  Baxt.  GlofT,  Brit.  no. 

(49)  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  331. 
(50;  Camd.  Brit.  p.  326,  335.  343.  , 

tidudanu 
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tidudani,  Catticludane,  &c.     That  they  were  of  Belgic 
origin  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
they  derived  their  name  of  Catti  from  the  Belgic  word 
Katten,  which  fignifies  illuftrious  or  noble,  and  that  the 
addition  of  Vellauni,  which  means  on  the  banks  of  ri- 
vers, might  be  given  them  after  their  arrival  in  Britain, 
as  defcriptive   of  the   Situation  of  their   country  (51). 
However  this  may  be,  the  Cattivellauni  formed  one  of 
the  rnoft  brave  and  warlike  of  the  ancient  Britifh  nations 
when  Cadar  invaded  Brifain,  and  long  after.     Caffibe- 
lanus,  their  prince,  was  made  commander  in  chief  of 
the  confederated  Britons,  not  only  on  account  of  his  own 
perfonal  qualities,  but  alfo  becaufe  he  was  at  the  head  of 
one  of  their  braveft  and  moft  powerful  tribes  (52).     In 
the  interval  between  the  departure  of  Caefar  and    the 
next  invasion  under  Claudius,  the  Cattivellauni  had  re- 
duced feveral  of  the  neighbouring  fhates  under   their 
obedience ;  and  they  again  took  the  lead  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Romans  at  their  fecond  invasion,  under  their 
brave   but  unfortunate    prince    Caraclacus   (53).     The 
country  of  the  Cattivellauni  was  much  frequented  and 
improved  by  the  Romans,  after  It  came  under  their  obe- 
dience.    Verulamium,  their  capital,   which  Stood  near 
where  St.  Albans  now  Stands,  became  a  place   of  great 
consideration,  was  honoured  with  the  name  and  privi- 
leges of  a  municipium  or  free  city,  and  had  magistrates 
after  the  model  of  the  city  of  Rome  (54).     This  place 
was  taken  and  almoft  destroyed  by  the  infurgents  under 
Boadicia  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  reStored  to  its 
former  fplendor,    and  Surrounded  with  a  Strong  wall, 
Some  veftiges  of  which  are  ftill  remaining  (55).     Duro- 
cobrivx  and  Magiovintum,  in  the  Second  Iter  of  An- 
toninus, were  probably  Dunftable  and  Fenny-Stratford, 
at  which  places  there  appear  to  have  been  Roman  Sta- 
tions (56).     The  Salens  of    Ptolemy,  a  town  in  the 
country   of  the  Cattivellauni,    was  perhaps  Situated  at 
Saludy,    in  Bedfordfhire,   where  feveral   Roman  anti- 

(51)  Baxt.  GlofT.  Brit„  (ja)  Caf.  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5,  c.  9. 

(53)  Dio.  1.  6c.  p   678.  Tacit.  Anna],  1,  12.  c.  33. 

(54)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  ,33.  Camd.  Brit.  p.  351. 

(55)  Stukeky  It.  cur.  p.  no. 
($6)  Horfley  Brit.  Rom.  p.  422, 

quities 
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quities  have  been  found  (57).  There  were,  befides 
thefe,  feveral  other  Roman  forts,  ftations,  and  towns  in 
the  country,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 
The  territories  of  the  Cattivellauni  made  a  part  of  the 
Roman  province  call  Britannia  Prima. 
Dobuni.  IIt  Next  to  the  Cattivellauni,  weftward,  were  feated 

the  Dobuni,  or  as  they  are  named  by  Dio,  the  Boduni, 
in  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Glocefter  (58).  Both  the 
names  of  this  Britifh  nation  feem  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  low  fituation  of  a  gfeat  part  of  the  country 
which  they  inhabited  :  for  both  Duvn  and  Bodun  fignify 
profound  or  low,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  (59).  The  Dobuni  are  not  mentioned  among  the 
Britifh  nations  who  refifted  the  Romans  under  Julius 
Casfar,  which  was  probably  owing  to  the  diftance  of  their 
country  from  the  fcene  of  action ;  and  before  the  next 
invafion  under  Claudius,  they  had  been  fo  much  op- 
prefTed  by  their  ambitions  neighbours  the  Cattivellauni, 
that  they  fubmitted  with  pleafure  to  the  Romans,  in  or- 
der to  be  delivered  from  that  oppreflion.  Cogidunus, 
who  was  at  that  time  (as  his  name  imports)  prince  of  the 
Dobuni,  recommended  himfelf  fo  effec'uially  to  the  fa- 
vour of  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  his  ready  mbmiffion, 
and  other  means,  that  he  was  not  only  continued  in  the 
government  of  his  own  territories,  but  had  fome  other 
ftates  put  under  his  authority  (60).  This  prince  lived  fo 
long.,  and  remained  fo  Heady  a  friend  and  ally  to  the 
Romans,  that  his  fubjects,  being  habituated  to  their  obe- 
dience in  his  time,  never  revolted,  nor  flood  in  need  of 
many  forts  or  forces  to  keep  them  in  fubjection.  This 
is  certainly  the  reafon  that  we  meet  with  fo  few  Roman 
towns  and  flations  in  the  country  anciently  inhabited  by 
the  Dobuni.  The  Durocornovium  of  Antoninus,  and 
the  Corinium  of  Ptolemy,  are  belieyed  by  antiquaries  to 
have  been  the  fame  place,  the  capital  of  the  Dobuni, 
and  iltuated  at  Cirencefter,  in  Glocefterfhire,  where 
there  are  many  marks  of  a  Roman  flation.  (61).  Ckvum 
or  Glevum,  in  the  thirteenth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  flood 

(57)  Horfley  Brit.  Rom.  p.  375.     Camd.  Brit.  p.  339. 

(58)  Camd.  Brit.  d.  267,  291. 

(59)  Baxt.  Gloff.  Brit.  p.  4z.  106. 

(60)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  14. 

(61)  Horf,  Brit.  Rom.  p.  368.  46S.     Stukeley  Iter.  cur.  p.  6%. 

where 
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where  the  city  of  Glocefter  now  (lands :  and  Abone,  in 
the  fourteenth  Iter,  was  probably  iituated  at  Avinton  on 
the  Severn  (62).  The  country  of  the  Dobuni  was  com- 
prehended in  the  Roman  province  Britannia  Prima. 

12.  That  we  may  furvey  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  ofIcenu 
Wales  at  the  fame  time,  we  mall  proceed  no  further 
weftward  at  prefent,  but  return  again  to  the  eafl:  coaft  of 
Britain.  Here  we  meet  with  the  Iceni,  an  ancient  Bri- 
rim  people  who  were  feated  to  the  north  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  and  inhabited  that  country  which  is  now  divided 
into  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and 
Huntington  (63 ).  This  nation  is  called  by  feveral  dif- 
ferent names  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  Simeni 
by  Ptolemy,  Cenimagni  by  Csefar,  &c  They  do  not 
feem  to  have  made  any  oppofition  to  the  Romans  at  their 
firft  invafion  under  Ccefar,  but  made  their  fubmiffion  at 
the  fame  time  with  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  ftates  (64). 
At  the  next  invaiion  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Iceni 
entered  into  a  voluntary  alliance  with  the  Romans,  but 
foon  after  joining  with  fome  other  Britifh  tribes  in  a 
revolt,  they  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  Oftorius 
Scapula,  the  fecond  Roman  governor  of  Britain,  A.  D. 
50,  and  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  fubjection  (65).  For  fome 
time  after  this  they  were  treated  with  much  favour  and 
indulgence  by  the  Romans,  and  even  allowed  to  live  under 
the  immediate  government  of  Prafutagus,  their  own 
native  fovereign.  But  after  the  death  of  that  prince, 
the  Iceni  were  fo  much  enraged  at  fome  grievous  infults 
which  were  offered  to  his  widow  and  daughters,  by  the 
luft  and  avarice  of  certain  powerful  Romans,  that  they 
broke  out  into  a  fecond  revolt,  much  more  violent  than 
the  firft.  In  this  revolt  they  were  commanded  by  the 
celebrated  Boadicia,  the  brave  and  injured  widow  of 
their  late  king ;  and  being  joined  by  feveral  other  Britifh 
frates,  they  did  many  cruel  injuries  to  the  Romans  and 
their  allies.  But  being  at  length  intirely  defeated  in  bat- 
tle, with  prodigious  {laughter,  by  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
A.  D.  61,  they  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  total  and  final 
fiibjec~tion  to  the  Roman  government  ;  and  the  Romans 

(6z)  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  468.     Camd.  Brit.  p.  470. 

(63)  Camd   Brit.  p.  434.  455.  479.  502. 

(64)  Caef.  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14. 
(65;  Tacit,  Annal,  1.  ii.  c.  31,  31, 

took 
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took  great  pains  to  keep  them  in  this  ftate  of  fubjecYion, 
by  building  many  ftrong  forts,  ftations,  and  towns  in 
their  country  (65).  The  capital  of  the  Iceni,  which  is 
called  by  the  Roman  writers  Venta  Icenorum,  was  fltu- 
ated  at  Caifter,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wintfar,  about 
three  miles  from  Norwich ;  where  fome  veftiges  of  its 
walls  are  ftill  difcernible  (66).  Several  of  the  Roman 
ftations  in  the  country  of  the  Iceni,  are  mentioned  in 
the  fifth  Iter  of  Antoninus  \  as  Villa  Fauftini,  Iciani, 
Camboricum,  Durolipons,  and  Durobrivje  •,  St.  Ed- 
mundlbury,  Ickborough,  Chefterford,  Waltham,  and 
Caifter  on  theNen  (67).  Some  other  places  in  the  fame 
country  are  mentioned  in  the  ninth  Iter,  as  Venta' Iceno- 
rum, Sitomagus,  and  Combretonium  ;  Caifter,  Wulpit, 
and  Stretford  (68).  Two  places  on  the  fea-coaft  belong- 
ing to  the  Iceni  are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,- 
Branodunum  and  Garononum,  Brancafter  and  Yarmouth, 
in  which  ftrong  garrifons  were  kept  by  the  Romans  to 
proteft  the  country  from  the  depredations  of  the  Saxon 
pirates  (69).  The  territories  of  the  Iceni  made  a  part 
of  the  Roman  province  Britannia  Prima. 
Coritani.  I3#  To  the  weft  and  north  of  the  Iceni   were    feated 

the  Coritani  or  Coriceni,  in  the  country  which  is  now 
divided  into  the  counties  of  Northampton,  and  Der- 
by (70).  The  name  of  the  Cor-Iceni  plainly  indicates 
that  there  was  an  affinity  or  connexion  of  fome  kind  or 
other  between  them  and  their  neighbours  the  Iceni. 
Some  think  they  were  two  tribes  of  the  fame  nation,  and 
that  Cor-Iceni  means  the  lefTer  Iceni,  from  Carr,  a 
dwarf,  and  Iceni  (71).  Others  imagine  that  both  thefe 
Britifh  tribes  derived  their  names  from  the  different  kinds 
of  animals  in  which  their  chief  riches  confifted,  and  the 
tending  of  which  was  their  chief  employment;  the 
Iceni  from  Ychen,  oxen,  and  the  Cor-Iceni  from  Cor, 
a  fheep  (72).  However  this  maybe,  it  is  very  evident, 
that  if  thefe  two  tribes  did  not  form  one  nation,  they 

(65)  Tacit.  Anna].  1.  14.  c.  40,  41.42. 

(66)  Camd.  Brit.  p.  460.     Horf.  Brit  Rom.  p.  443,  444. 

(67)  Baxt.  Gioff  Brit.  p.  Z50.  138.  63.  II 5.  III. 
(6S)   Horiley  Brit.  Rom.  p.  444. 

(69)  Id.  p.  488. 

(70)  Camd.  Brit  p.  511.  5)0-  543-550.  575-596. 
(7i>  Boxhorn.  Lexicon  Brit.  JLat.  p.  17. 

172)  Carte,  t.  i.  p.  I08. 

were 
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were  at  leaft  in  very  Ariel  alliance,  and  fhared  the  fame 
fate,  having  both  been  reduced  to  fome  degree  of  {ab- 
jection to  the  Romans  byJDftorius  Scapula,  and  totally 
fubdued  by  Suetonius  Paulinus  (73).  The  Romans 
made  great  changes  in  the  country  of  the  Cor-Iceni,  by 
introducing  agriculture,  and  by  building  many  forts  and 
ftations  in  it,  to  keep  them  in  iubjection.  Lindum, 
now  Lincoln,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Cor-Iceni,  be- 
came the  feat  of  a  Roman  colony,  and  one  of  the  mod: 
coniiderable  cities  which  that  people  had  in  Britain  ;  and 
is  mentioned  both  bv  Ptolemv,  and  bv  Antoninus  in 
ieverai  of  his  journies  (74).  By  following  only  the  courie 
of  the  fixth  journey  of  Antoninus,  from  London  to 
Lincoln,  we  meet  with  a  coniiderable  number  of  Pvoman 
towns  and  Rations  within  the  territories  of  the  Cor-Iceni; 
as  Venona°,  now  Cleycefter ;  Ratse,  now  Leicester ; 
Virometum,  now  Willoughby;  Margidunum,  now  Eaft- 
Bridgeford  ;  Ad-Pontem,  now  Southwell  ;  and  Croco- 
lana,  now  Brugh,  near  Collingham  (75).  The  exten- 
flve  country  of  the  Cor-Iceni  was  alfo  included  in  the 
Roman  province  called  Britannia  Prima. 

14.  To  the  weft  of  the  Cor-Iceni  were  feated  the  Cornavlu 
Cornavii,  in  that  country  which  is  now  divided  into 
Warwickfhire,  Worcefterihire,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire, 
and  Chefhire  (76).  There  were  feveral  Britiih  tribes  of 
this  name,  in  other  parts  of  this  ifland  5  and  they  feem 
all  to  have  been  called  Cornavii,  from  the  two  Britifh 
words  Corn  a  horn,  and  Av,  a  river,  defcriptive  of  the 
form  and  iituation  of  their  refpeclive  countries  (77). 
Befides  the  Cornavii,  there  was  another  Britifh  tribe  or 
natlon  feated  in  the  countries  above  mentioned,  and  feem 
to  have  pofTefTed  the  beft  part  of  the  two  counties  of 
Warwick  and  Wcrcefter.  This  nation  is  called  by 
Tacitus,  the  Jugantes,  by  amiitake  fas  it  is  thought)  of 
his  tranfcribers,  for  Vv'igantes,  or  Huicii,  their  real 
name  (78).  TheWigantes  (which  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Britain  fignifies  brave  men)  feem  to  have  been 
an  independent  nation  under  their  own  prince  Venutius, 

(73)  Tacit.  Annal.  I.  12.  0.29,  30.         (74)  See  Appendix, 

(75)  Horf.  Brit.  p.  436,  437. 

(76)  Camd  Brit.  p.  598.  618.  634,64.6.  66*. 

(77)  fcaxt.  G!o<T.  Brit.  p.  88,  89,  90.  91. 

(78)  Tacit.  Anual.  1.  12.  c.  38. 
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who  married  the  famous  Cartefmandua,  queen  of  the- 
Brigantes(79).  But  both  the  Wigantes  and  Cornavii 
were  in  fuch  ftric"t.  alliance  with  the  Iceni  and  Cor-Iceni, 
that  they  were  reduced  at  the  lame  time,  and  by  the 
fame  generals,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  (80). 
That  brave  and  induftrious  people  built  many  forts, 
ftations,  and  towns  in  the  country  of  the  Cornavii  and 
Wigantes,  to  keep  its  inhabitants  in  fubjection.  As  the 
fecond journey  of  Antoninus,  from  beyond  the  wall  of 
Seveius  to  Richborough,  in  Kent,  pafTes  through  this 
country  from  north  to  fouth,  it  will  conduct  us  to  feveral 
of  the  Roman  towns  and  ftations  (81).  The  moft 
northerly  of  thefe  towns  was  Condate,  fuppofed  to  be 
Northwich,  in  Chefhire  (82).  We  come  next  to  Diva, 
now  Chefter,  which  was  a  city  of  great  coniideration  in 
the  Roman  times,  a  colony,  and  the  ftated  quarters  of 
the  twentieth  legion  (83).  Purfuing  the  fame  route  fouth* 
ward,  we  meet  with  the  following  towns  in  their  order; 
Bovium,  near  Stretton  ;  Mediolanum,  near  Draiton  ; 
Rutunium,  near  Wem  j  Uriconium,  now  Wroxeter, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Cornavii  ;  Uxacona,  near 
Sheriff-Hales ;  Pennocrucium,  near  the  river  Penk ; 
Etocetum,  Wall  near  Litchfield ;  and  Mandueffedum, 
now  Manchefter  in  Lankwickihire  (84).  The  precife 
boundaries  of  the  feveral  Roman  provinces  in  Britain  are 
fo  little  known,  that  we  cannot  be  certain  whether  the 
whole  country  of  the  Cornavii,  and  Wigantes,  was 
within  the  limits  of  that  which  was  called  Britannia 
Prima,  or  fome  part  of  it  belonged  to  Britannia 
Secunda  (85). 

It  is  now  proper,  before  we  proceed  any  further  north- 
ward, to  take  a  fhort  view  of  that  part  of  South  Britain 
which  is  now  called  Wales,  and  of  the  feveral  nations 
by  which  it  was  anciently  inhabited*  Thefe  nations  were 
the  Silures,  the  Demetse,  and  the  Ordovices  :  of  each 
of  winch  we  mail  fpeak  in  their  order. 

(79)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  ia.  c.  38.     Baxt.  Glofl*.  Brit.  135. 

(80)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  29,  30. 

(81)  See  Appendix.  (8a)  Horf.  Erit.  Rem, p.  415. 

(83)  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  416. 

(84)  Id.  p,  40S.     See  Appendix.     (%$}  See  Appendix. 
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15.  The  Silures,  befides  the  two  Englifh  counties  of  Silures, 
Hereford  and  Monmouth,  pofiHTed  Radnorshire,  Breck- 
nockfhire,  and  Glamorganlhire,  in  South  Wales  (86). 
The  name  of  this  ancient  Britifh  nation  is  derived,  by 
fome  of  our  antiquaries,  from  Coii,  a  wood,  and  Ures, 
men,  becaufe  they  inhabited  a  wOody  country  :  and  by 
others,  from  thefe  Britifh  words,  Es  heuil  uir,  which 
fignify  brave  or  fierce  men  (87).  There  feems  to  be  but 
little  probability,  not  to  fay  evidence,  in  the  conjecture 
of  Tacitus,  that  the  Silures  had  come  originally  from 
Spain  j  as  it  is  founded  on  a  fuppofed,  and  perhaps  ima- 
ginary refemblance  between  them  and  the  ancient  Spa- 
niards, in  their  perfons  and  complexions  (88).  It  is 
much  more  probable,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  other  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Britain,  had  come  from  fome  part 
or  other  of  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Gaul.  But 
from  whencefoever  they  derived  their  origin,  they  re- 
flected no  difhonour  upon  it,  as  their  pofterity  have  not 
degenerated  from  them.  The  Silures  were  unqueftiona- 
bly  one  of  the  braveft  of  the  ancient  Britifh  nations, 
and  defended  their  country  and  their  liberty  againft  the 
Romans  with  the  moft  heroic  fortitude.  For  though  they 
had  received  a  dreadful  defeat  from  Oftorius  Scapula, 
and  had  loft  their  renowned  commander  Caractacus,  they 
ftill  continued  undaunted  and  implacable ;  and  by  their 
bold  and  frequent  attacks,  they  at  length  broke  the 
heart  of  the  brave  Oftorius  (89).  But  all  their  efforts 
were  at  laft  in  vain.  They  were  repulfed  by  Aulus 
Didius,  further  weakened  by  Petilius  Cerealis,  and  at 
laft  totally  fubdued  by  Julius  Frontinus,  in  the  reign  of 
Vefpaiian  (90).  As  the  Romans  had  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  fubduing  the  Silures,  fo  they  took  great  pains  to 
keep  them  in  fubjection,  by  building  ftrong  forts,  and 
planting  ftrong  garrifons  in  their  country.  One  of  the 
moft  confiderable  of  thefe  fortifications,  and  the  capital 
of  the  whole  country,  was  Ifca  Silurum,  now  Gaerleon, 
on  the  river  Wifk,  in  Monmouthfhire  ^91).     Here  the 

(86)  Camd.  Brit,  p.^83. 

(87)  jCarte  Hift.  v.  1.  p.  108.     Eaxt.  GlofT,  Brit,  p.  *i;, 

(88)  Tacit,  vita  Agric  c.  it. 

(S9)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  13.  c.  301037. 

(90)  Id.  c.  31.     Id.  vica  Agric.  c.  18. 

(91)  Camd.  Brit.  p.  717. 

Vol.  I.  N  fecond 
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fecond  legion  of  the  Romans,  which  iiad  contributed 
greatly  to  the  reduction  of  the  Silures,  was  placed  in 
garrifon  (as  fome  antiquaries  have  imagined)-  by  Julius 
Frontinus,  to  keep  that  people  in  obedience  (92).  It  is 
however  certain,  that  this  legion  was  very  early,  and  very 
long  ftationed  at  this  place  (93).  Ifca  Silurum  was,  in 
the  Roman  times,  a  city  not  only  of  great  ftrength,  but 
alfo  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence.  This  is  evident 
from  the  defer  iption  which  is  given  us  of  its  ruins  by 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  in  his  topography  of  Wales,  feve- 
ral  ages  after  it  had  been  deftroyed  and  abandoned. 
"  This  (Caer  Leion,  or  the  city  of  the  legion)  was  a 
"  very  ancient  city,  enjoying  honourable  privileges,  and 
*c  was  elegantly  built  by  the  Romans  with  brick-walls. 
"  Many  veftiges  of  its  ancient  fplendor  are  yet  remain- 
"  ing  :  ftately  palaces,  which  formerly,  with  their  gild- 
«  ed  tiles,  difplayed  the  Roman  grandeur.  For  it  was 
*<  firft  built  by  the  Roman  nobility,  and  adorned  with 
"  fumptuous  edifices  ;  alfo  an  exceeding  high  tower, 
"  remarkable  hot-baths,  ruins  of  ancient  temples, 
"  theatres  encompaffed  with  ftately  walls,  partly  yet 
**  ftanding.  Subterraneous  edifices  are  frequently  met 
<*  with,  not  only  within  the  walls  (which  are  about  three 
«  miles  in  circumference)  but  alfo  in  the  fuburbs ;  as 
"  aqueducts,  vaults,  hypocaufts,  ftoves,  &c.  ^94)." 
This  defcription  of  Caer-Leion  was  compofed  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  therefore  we  have  no  reafon  to  be 
furprized  that  its  very  ruins  are  now  fo  entirely  deftroyed, 
that  they  are  hardly  difcernible.  On  the  banks  of  the 
river  W*ifk,  befides  Ifca  Silurum,  there  ftood  two  other 
Roman  towns  ;  Burrium,  now  Ufk,  and  Gobannium, 
now  Abergavenny  (95).  Venta  Silurum,  now  Caer- 
Guent,  near  Chepftow,  in  Monmouthfhire,  was  alfo  a 
confiderable  Roman  town,  of  which  there  are  fbme 
faint  veftiges  ftill  remaining  (96).  Bleftum,  in  the 
thirteenth  journey  of  Antoninus,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fituated  at  Monmouth ;  and  Magna,  in  the  twelfth 
journey,  at  Kenchefter,  or  as  others  think,  at  Lidbury, 

(91)  Philofoph.  Tranf.  No.  359. 

(93)  See  Appendix.     Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  78. 

(94)  Giraid.  Cambren.  Itinerar.  Camb.  p,  836. 

(95)  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  465.     Camd.  Brit.  715,  717, 
(9*6)  Horf.  Brit.  Rom,  p,  469. 
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in  Herefordfhire  (97).  When  the  Roman  territories  in 
Britain  were  divided  into  five  provinces,  the  greater! 
part  of  the  country  of  the  Silures  was  in  that  province 
which  was  called  Britannia  Secunda  (98). 

16.  The  Demetae,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  featedDemct** 
next  to  the  Silures,  and  pofTefled  the  remaining  part  of 
South  Wales,  which  is  now  divided  into  Caermarthen- 
fhire,  Pembrokeshire,  and  Cardiganfhire  (99).  This 
country  is  called,  by  fome  of  the  molt  ancient  of  our 
monkiih  writers,  Demitia,  from  the  name  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  both  they  and  their 
country  derived  their  name  from  Deveit,  which  fignifies 
fheep ;  in  which  thefe  parts  very  much  abounded  (100)* 
As  neither  Pliny,  Tacitus,  nor  indeed  any  ancient  writer 
except  Ptolemy,  mentions  any  other  nation  in  South 
Wales  but  the  Siluresyit  feems  probable  that-  the  Demeta; 
were  generally  confidered  as  a  part  of  that  nation,  and 
were  perhaps  their  Cangi,  or  the  keepers  of  their  flocks 
and  herds.  If  this  conjecture  is  juft,  the  Demetae  were 
perhaps  that  nation  of  Cangians  who  were  fubdued  by 
Oftorius  Scapula,  after  he  had  defeated  the  Iceni.  For 
the  country  of  thefe  Cangians  reached  to  the  Irifh  fea, 
which  agres  very  well  with  the  fituation  of  Demetia  (101). 
As  the  Demetse  did  not  refill  the  Romans  with  much 
obftinacy,  and  as  their  country  lay  in  a  remote  corner, 
and  was  then,  and  long  after,  very  wild  and  uncultivated, 
it  feems  to  have  been  but  little  frequented  by  thefe  con- 
querors, who  had  very  few  towns  or  fixations  within  its 
bounds.  As  none  of  the  journies  of  Antoninus  lay 
through  any  part  of  the  country  of  the  Demetae,  fo  no 
place  in  that  country  is  mentioned  in  the.  Itinerary. 
Ptolemy  takes  notice  of  the  promontory  Octapitarum, 
now  St.  David's  Head  j  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tobius,  now  the  river  Towy,  in  Caermarthenfhire  *,  and 
of  the  towns  Leuentium  and  Maridunum,  now  Lhan- 
Dewe-Brevi  and  Caermardin  (102).  The  country  of 
the  Demetse  was  fituated  in  the  Roman  province  called 
Britannia  Secunda. 

(97)  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  465.  467.     Baxt.  doff.  Erit,  p.  16/. 

(98)  See  Appendix. 

(99)  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  368.     Camd.  Baxt.  p.  743.  754.  77°' 

(100)  Eaxt.  Gloff.  Brit  p.  10a. 

(i©i)  Tacit.  Annal.  I.I2.  c.  33.  (i©»)  See  Appendix. 
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Ordovices^       1 7.  Next  to  the  Demetae  were  feated  the  Ordovices, 
in  that  country  which  is  now  called  North  Wales,  and 
contains  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Caer- 
narvon, Denbigh,  and  Flint  ( 10 1).     Thefe  Ordovices, 
or  (as  they  are  called  by  Tacitus)  Ordeuices,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  originally  of  the  fame  tribe  or  nation 
with  the  Huicii  of  Warwickshire,  who  were  under  fome 
kind  of  fubjeclion  to  the  Cornavii  ;  but   the  Huicii  of 
North  Wales,  being  a  free  and  independent  people  were 
called  Ordh-Huici,  or  the  free  Huici  (102).      When 
they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans,  they  fhewed  a  fpirit 
worthy  of  their  name,  and  fought  with  great  bravery  in 
defence  of  their  freedom  and  independency.     Though 
they  received  a  great  defeat  from  the   Roman  general 
Oftorius,  in  conjunction  with  the  Silures,  they  maintain- 
ed the  war  for  a  confiderable  time,  until  they  were  finally 
fubdued,  with  great  flaughter,  by  the  renowned  Agri- 
cola  (103).     It  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Diva,  now  Chefter,  where 
a  whole  legion  was  quartered,  that  the  Romans  had  fo 
few  towns  or  ftations  in  the  territories  of  the  Ordovices. 
Mediolanium,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  was  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  and  was  probably  fituated  at  May- 
wood,  in  Montgomery fhire  (104).      It  was  a  place  of 
fome  consideration  in  the  Roman  times,  but  was  after- 
wards quite  demouflied  by  Edwin,  king  of  Northumber- 
land (105).     Befides  this,  the  Romans  had  a  few   other 
towns  in  the  country  ;  as  Segontium,  now  Caernarvon, 
Conovium,    now  Conway,    and  Varae,  now  Bod  vary  j 
which  are  all  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  journey  of  Anto- 
ninus (106).     The  country  of  the  Ordovices  was   com- 
prehended in  the  Roman  province  which  was  called  Bri- 
tannia Secunda. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  Britain,  to  return  to  the 
eaftern  coafts,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  fome  notice 
of  two  ancient  Britifh  nations,  the  Cangi  and  Attacotti, 
which  fome  of  our  antiquariesbelieve  to  have  been  feated 

(101)  Camd.Brit.  p.  778.  783.  794. 814.  8*2. 

(10a)  Baxt.  Gloif.  Brit.  p.  189. 

(103)  Tacit.  Annal,  1.  iz,  c.  31.     Vita  Agric.  0  13, 

(i»4)  Horf.  Brit.  Rom. p.  372,        (105)  Baxt.  Gloff.  Brit,  p.  173. 
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in  thefe  parts,  though  we  cannot  perhaps  difcover  with 
certainty  their  real  fituation. 

18.  Our  antiquaries  have  been  much  perplexed  about  Cangi. 
^he  fituation  of  the  Cangi,  Ceangi,  or  Cangani,  which 
are  all   the    fame  people.     Camden    difcovered    fome 
traces  of  them  in  many  different  and  diftant  places,  as  in 
Somerfetfhire,  Wales,  Derbyfhire,    and  Chefhire;  and 
he  might  have  found  as  plain  veftiges  of  them  in  Devon- 
fhire,  Dorfetfhire,    Effex,  Wiltfhire,  &c.  (107)."     Mr. 
Horfley  and  others  are  no  lefs  perplexed  and  undeter- 
mined in  their  opinions  on  this  fubjecl:  (108).     But  Mr. 
Baxter  feems  to  have  difcovered  the  true  caufe  of  all 
this  perplexity,  by  obferving  that  the  Cangi  or  Ceangi 
were  not  a  cUftincl:  nation  feated  in  one  particular  place, 
but  fuch  of  the  youth  of  many  different  nations  as  were 
employed  in  pafturage,  in  feeding  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  their  refpective  tribes.     Almoft  all   the  ancient  na- 
tions of  Britain  had  their  Ceangi,  their  paftoritia  pubes, 
the  keepers  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  who  ranged  about 
the  country  in  great  numbers,  as  they  were  invited  by 
the  feafon,  and  plenty  of  pafture  for  their  cattle.     This 
is  the  reafon  that  veftiges  of  their  name  are  to  be  found 
in  fo  many  different  parts  of  Britain;  but  chiefly  in  thofe 
parts  which   are  moft  fit  for  pafturage  (109).     Thefe 
Ceangi  of  the  different  Britifh  nations,  naturally  brave, 
and  rendered  ftill  more  hardy  by  their  way  of  life,  were 
conftantly  armed  for  the  protection  of  their  flocks  from 
wild  beafts  -,  and  thefe  arms  they  occafionallv  employed 
in  the  defence  of  their  country  and  their  liberty. 

19,  The  Attacotti  are  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar-  Attacoui, 
cellinus  and  St.  Jerome,  as  well  as  in  the  Notitia  Im- 
perii (120).  They  are  fuppofed  by  fome  antiquaries  to 
have  inhabited  Wales,  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  they  fay 
that  their  name  was  derived  from  the  Britifh  words  At  a 
coit,  which  fignify  Amongfl  woods  (in).  This  deriva- 
tion of  their  name  is  certainly  but  a  very  weak  argument 

(107)    Camd.  Brit.  p.    83.  216.   436.     Speim,   Villare   Anglican, 
v.  Can, 

(10S)  Horf.    Brit.   Rom.  p.    31,  34,   35, 

(109)  Bant.   Gloff.   Brie.  p.  73,  74,  75,   76. 

flio)  Ammian.  Marccll.   1.   27.  I.    8.     Hieronym.  1.    ?„  contra  Jo- 


vunum. 

(hi)  East.    Gloff.  Brit.  p.   36,  2 
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that  they  inhabited  Wales;  becaufe  feveral  other  regions 
in  Britain,  in  thefe  times,  abounded  as  much  in  woods 
as  that  country.  It  feems  probable  that  the  Attacotti 
were  feated  fome where  further  north  than  any  part  of 
Wales.  For  they  are  reprefented  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  as  allies  and  confederates  of  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
and  therefore  probably  their  neighbours.  "  The  Saxons 
"  and  Franks  (fays  the  hiftorian)  ravaged  thofe  parts  of 
<s  Britain  which  lay  neareft  to  Gaul.  The  Picts,  Atta- 
"  cots,  and  Scots  overran,  plundered,  and  laid  wafte 
"  feveral  other  parts.'*  But  thefe  Attacots  were  fuch 
horrid  favages,  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  obferve  in 
another  place,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  any  more  time 
in  enquiring  where  they  were  feated  (112). 
Parifi.  2©.  It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  eaftern  coafts  of 

Britain,  where  we  meet  with  the  Parifi,  who  were  feated 
to  the  north  of  the  Coritani,  and  pofTefTed  that  diftrict 
which  is  called  Holdernefs,  or  (as  Mr.  Camden  imagines) 
the  whole  eaft-riding  of  Yorkshire  (113).  The  Parifi 
are  fuppofed  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  two 
Britifh  words  Paur  Ifa,  which  fignify  low  pafture,  and 
which  are  defcriptive  of  the  fituation  and  ufe  of  their 
country  ( 1 14).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Parifi  in  Bri- 
tain were  a  colony  of  the  Parifi  in  Gaul,  or  had  only 
obtained  a  fimilar  name,  from  a  fimilarity  of  fituation. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  our  Parifi  never 
attained  to  any  great  degree  of  power  or  confequence ; 
but  were  always  fubject  to  the  authority,  and  followed 
the  fate  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  the  Bri- 
gantes.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  not  necefTary  to  be  mdre 
particular  in  our  defcription  of  them  or  their 
country. 

2 1 .  To  the  north  of  the  Parifi  and  Cornavii  were  feated 
the  Brigantes,  the  moft  numerous,  powerful,  and  an- 
cient of  the  Britifh  nations.  Their  territories  reached 
from  fea  to  fea  quite  crofs  the  ifland,  and  comprehended 
that  large  tract  of  country  which  is  now  divided  into 
Yorkfhire  and  the  county  of  Durham  on  the  eaft  coaft, 
and  Lancafhire,  Weftmoreland,  and  Cumberland  on  the 

(m)  See  Chap.  vli.  Dr.  Ma.cphcrfon's  ©iffertations  ia  the  Preface. 

(113)  Camd.  Brit.  p.  S85. 

(114)  Baxt.  Gloff.  Brit.  p.   191. 

weft. 
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weft  ( 1 1 7).  The  Brigantes  are  thought  to  have  been  de- 
fcended  from  the  ancient  Phrygians,  who  were  the  very 
firft  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  to  have  come  over  into 
this  ifland  from  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  before  the  Belgas  ar- 
rived in  that  country.  To  confirm  this  conjecture,  it  is 
pretended  that  thefe  tribes  of  Phrygians,  who  peopled 
the  fea-coafts  of  fo  many  countries,  were  known  by  many 
different  names,  which  had  all  fome  affinity,  and, 
amongft  others,  by  this  name  of  Brigantes,  of  which 
there  are  fome  traces  ftill  remaining  in  almoft  every 
country  in  Europe  (118).  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  feated  in  this  ifland  in  very  ancient 
times,  and  efteemed  themfelves  the  aborigines,  or  firft 
inhabitants  of  it.  The  Brigantes  were  not  in  the  leaft 
affected  by  the  incurfion  of  the  Romans  under  Julius 
Caefar.  Seneca,  in  the  verfes  quoted  below  (119),  in- 
iinuates  that  they  were  fubdued  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 
But  in  this,  it  is  probable,  there  was  more  of  poetical 
compliment  than  truth.  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
ftate  very  foon  contracted  fome  alliance  with,  or  made 
fome  kind  of  fubmiffion  to  the  Romans.  For  when 
Oftorius,  the  Roman  governor,  had  defeated  the  Iceni, 
and  was  marching  his  army  into  the  weft  againft  the 
Cangi,  he  was  called  away  by  the  news  of  an  infurrection 
among  the  Brigantes,  which  he  foon  quieted  (120). 
But  it  alfo  appears,  that  this  people  were  fome  time 
after  this  governed  by  their  own  princes,  particularly  by 
the  famous  Cartifmandua,  who  was  a  faithful  and  ufeful 
ally  to  the  Romans  (121 ).  The  Brigantes  having  broken 
off  their  engagements  with  the  Romans,  of  whatever 
kind  they  were,  and  commenced  hoftilities  againft  them 
in  the  beginning  of  Vefpafian's  reign,  A.  D.  70,  they 
were  in  part  fubdued  by  Petilius  Cerialis,  then  governor 
of  Britain,  and  foon  after  totally  reduced  by  the  re- 
nowned Agricola  (122).     The  country  of  the  Brigantes 

(117)  Camd.  Brit.  p.  842.  931.  962.  983.  ICO2. 

(118)  Baxt.   Gloff.    Brit,  voce  Brigantes.  Carte   Hift.  Eng,  v.   1, 
p.   10.    18. 

(119) llie  Britannos 

Ultro  noti  littora    ponti,   et  caeruleos 

Scuta  Brigantes,  dare  Romulaeis  colla  catenis 

Jufiit.  Seneca   in  Ludo. 

(it?)  Tacit.  Annal.l.  12.  c,  g$.  (121)  Id.  Is,  12.  c.    36. 

(;■?. i)  Tacit,   vita   Agrie.  cc  17,    20, 

compofed 
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compofcd  almoft  the  whole  of  the  fourth  Roman  province 
in  Britain,  called  Maxima  Caefarienfis,  and  was  governed 
by  the  confular  president  of  that  province.  As  this,  for 
the  greater!:  part  of  the  Roman  times,  was  a  frontier  pro- 
vince, it  was  much  frequented,  and  carefully  guarded 
by  that  illuftrious  people ;  fo  that  to  give  the  fhorteft 
poffihle  account  of  the  prodigious  number  of  their  caf- 
tles,  towns,  cities,  and  of  the  other  works  executed  by 
them  in  it,  for  ufe,  ornament,  and  defence,  would 
draw  out  this  paragraph  to  a  tedious  and  difproportion- 
ate  length.  It  is  necelTary,  therefore,  to  refer  the 
reader  for  fatisfaction  in  thefe  particulars  to  the  Ap- 
pendix. 
Otodini,  2  *  •  To  the  north-eaft.  of  the  Brigantes  were  feated 

the  Otodini,  in  the  countries  now  called  Northumber- 
land, Merfe,  and  the  Lothians  (123).  As  the  Otodini 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Roman  hiftorians,  but 
only  by  Ptolemy,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  formed  a 
diftinct,  independent  ftate,  or  were  united  with  the 
Brigantes.  They  were,  however,  a  confiderable  peo- 
ple, and  pofFerTed  a  long  tract  of  the  fea-coaft,  from  the 
river  Tine  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  (124).  Their  name  is 
derived  by  Baxter  from  the  old  Britiih  words  Ot  o  dineu, 
which  fignify  a  high  and  rocky  fhore  ;  defcriptive  enough 
of  their  country  ( 1 2  c).  They  were  probably  reduced  by 
Agricola,  at  the  fame  time  with  their  more  powerful 
neighbours  the  Brigantes  ;  but  as  they  lived  without  the 
wall  of  Severus,  they  were,  like  the  reft  of  the  Maeata?, 
engaged  in  frequent  revolts.  In  the  moft  perfect  ftate  of 
the  Roman  government  in  this  ifland,  the  country  of  the 
Otodini  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  called  Va- 
lentia  ;  which  comprehended  all  that  large  tract:  between 
the  two  walls.  As  this  province  was  never  long  to- 
gether in  the  peaceable  poneffion  of  the  Romans,  they 
had  but  few  ftations  in  the  countrv  of  the  Otodini,  ex- 
cept  thofe  on  the  line  of  the  wall  of  Severus,  which  are 
defcribed  in  the  Appendix.  Beiides  thefe,  there  were 
two  or  three  Roman  towns  without  the  wall,  'fituated  on 
or  near  the  military  way  which  ran  through  their  coun- 

(123)  Catnd.  Brit,  pu   1066.  (1*4)  Horf.  Brit.  Rorn.p.  373. 

\i0.i)  Eaxt.  GlofT,    Antiq.  Brit,    »oce  Gtociim. 
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try  into  Caledonia;  which  are  mentioned  both  in 
Ptolemy  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  Thefe  towns 
were  Bremenium,  now  Riechefter,  and  Curia  or  Cor- 
itupitum,  now  Corbridge  (126),  Between  thefe  two 
towns,  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  military  way,  at 
a  place  now  called  Rifingham,  there  are  very  confpi- 
cuous  veftiges  of  a  Roman  ftation  ;  which,  from  the  in- 
scription of  an  altar  found  there,  appears  to  have  been 
named  Habitancum  (127). 

22.  The  Gadeni  were  feated  to  the  north-weft  of  the  Gadeni. 
Otodini,  and  pofTefTed  the  mountainous  parts  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  Tiviotdale.     Some  imagine  that  the 
veftige  of  their  name  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  names  of  the 
river  Jed  and  of  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  which  are  both 
in  the  country  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Gadeni  (128). 
The  name  of  this  fmall  nation  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Baxter 
to  have  been  derived   from   the  Britifh  word  Gadau, 
which  fignifies  to  fly  or  wander  :  but  another  antiquary, 
who  was  no  lefs  Ikilled  in  the  Britifh  language,  derives 
it  from    Gadichin,     which    fignifies    thieves    or    rob- 
bers (129).     As  the  country  which  this  people  inhabited 
was  very  wild  and  mountainous,  it  is  probable,  that  they 
led  a  wandering  kind  of  life,  and  made  frequent  pre- 
datory incurfions  into  the  territories  of  their  more  wealthy 
neighbours,  who,    in  revenge,    gave  them  the  oppro- 
brious names  of  thieves  and  vagabonds  ;  names  which 
would  not  have  been  ill  applied  to  the  people  of  thefe 
parts  in  much  later  periods.     It  appears,  from  an  in-^ 
fcription  found  at  Rifingham  in  Northumberland,  that 
the   national   deity  of  the   Gadeni  was  called  Mogon, 
who  might  perhaps  be  the    God  of  thieves  among  the 
Britons,    as    Mercury  was  among  the  Greeks  and   Ro- 
mans (130),     The  Gadeni  probably  made  fome  kind  of 
fubmiffion  to  the  Romans  under  Agricola,  at  the  fame 
time  with  their  neighbours  on  all  hands  •,  but  as  their 
country  was   never   much  frequented  by  that  victorious 
people,  who  feem  to  have  had  no  towns  or  ftations  in  it, 
their  obedience  to  the  Roman  government  was  only  oc- 

{126)  Horf.   Br't.  Rom.   p.    396,    397.         (127)  Id.  ibid. 
(128)  Baxt.    Gloff.    Brit.    p.    126. 
(1291   Id.  p.  126.    Dr.  Macpherfon's  Diflert.  p.  n  3. 
(13c)  Bori',  Brit.  Rom.  p.    234. 
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cafional.  The  country  of  the  Gadeni  was  included  in 
the  province  called  Valentia,  after  that  province  was 
erected. 

Selgov*.  23.  The  Selgovse  were  feated  to  the  weft  of  the  Ga- 
deni, in  the  countries  now  called  Efkdale,  Annandale, 
and  Nithfdale,  lying  along  the  fhores  of  the  Solway 
Firth,  which  is  believed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
that  of  this  ancient  Britifh  nation  (131).  Mr.  Baxter 
fuppofes  that  the  name  of  this  people  was  compounded 
of  the  two  Britifh  words  Sel  Giii,  which  fignify  fait 
waves,  alluding  to  the  Solway  Firth,  with  which  the 
coafts  of  their  country  were  wafhed  :  but  the  modern 
antiquary  quoted  above,  thinks  it  more  probable,  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  Britifh  word  Sealg, 
which  literally  fignifies  hunting,  and  metaphorically 
theft  (132).  The  Selgovse  became  firft  acquainted  with 
the  Romans,  when  Agricola  marched  his  army  through 
their  country  into  Caledonia,  in  the  fecond  or  third  year 
of  his  government  in  Britain ;  at  which  time  they  made 
their  fubmiffions  to  that  victorious  general  (133).  From 
that  period  they  were  alternately  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans,  or  enjoyed  freedom  as  that  people  extend- 
ed or  contracted  the  limits  of  their  empire  in  this  ifland. 
The  Romans  had  feveral  ftations  and  camps  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Selgovse,  of  which  fome  veftiges  are  ftiU  re?- 
maining  (134). 

Novantae.  24.  To  the  north-weft  of  the  Selgovse  were  feated  the 
Novantse,  in  the  countries  which  are  now  called  Gal- 
loway, Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham  (135).  The 
name  of  this  ancient  Britifh  nation  is  fuppofed  by  Mr. 
Baxter  to  be  compounded  of  the  two  Britifh  words  Now 
Hent,  which,  he  fays,  fignify  New  Inhabitants  (136). 
This  was  one  of  thofe  new  and  unknown  nations,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  coaft  of  Britain  oppofite  to  Ireland,  and 
within  fight  of  that  ifland,  which  Agricola  difcovered 
and  defeated  in  feveral  battles  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
government  *,  and  in  whofe  country  he  built  fome  forts, 

(1 31)  Baxt.   Gloff.   Brit.  p.    215. 

(132)  Id.  ibid.    Dr.    Macpherfon's    Di/Tert.  p.    1I3. 
\  033)  Gordon's   Itin.  Se'prent.   p.    15,   &e. 

(134)  Id.    ibid.— See   Appendix. 
113  5)  Camd.  Brit.   p.    1*99. 
(j36)  Baxt.  Gloff.  Brit.    184. 
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and  left  fome  forces,  with  a  view  to  favour  an  expedition 
which  he  meditated  againft  Ireland  (137).  But  as  this 
expedition  never  took  place,  thefe  forces  were  foon  with- 
drawn, and  the  forts  abandoned,  and  this  country,  on 
account  of  its  remote  fituation,  was  not  much  frequent- 
ed by  the  Romans. 

25.  To  the  north  of  the  Gadeni  and  Otodini  were  Damnii. 
feated  the  Damnii,  in  the  countries  now  called  Clydef- 
dale,  Renfrew,  Lenox,  and  Stirlingftiire.  The  name 
of  this  nation,  which  is  fometimes  written  Dumnii,  might 
perhaps  be  derived  from  the  Britifh  word  Dun,  which 
iignifies  a  hill  or  mountain,  a  great  part  of  their  country 
being  hilly  and  mountainous  (138).  This  was  one  of 
thofe  Britifh  nations,  formerly  unknown  to  the  Romans, 
which  were  difcovered  by  Agricola  in  the  third  year  of 
his  government,  when  he  penetrated  to  the  river 
Tay  (139).  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Damnii.  that 
Agricola  built  thofe  forts  into  which  he  put  his  arm)  in 
winter  for  the  prefervation  of  his  conquefts ;  as  it  was  in. 
the  fame  country,  and  probably  in  the  fame  tract,  that 
the  famous  wall  was  built  between  the  firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  to  protect 
the  Roman  territories  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Cale- 
donians (140).  On  .account  of  this  wall,  and  the  many- 
forts  and  caftles  upon  it,  this  country  was  more  fre- 
quented by  the  Romans,  than  any  other  to  the  north  of 
Severus's  wall ;  and  more  remains  of  that  illuilrious 
people  have  been  difcovered  in  it,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Scotland. 

Thefe  five  laft.  mentioned  Britifh  nations,  who  po£- Maeatar.. 
feffed  the  country  between  the  walls  of  Severus  and  An- 
toninus Pius,  are  fometimes  called,  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  by  the  general  name  of  Maeatse  (141). 
This  name,  which  was  probably  not  unknown  to  the 
Britons  themfelves,  is  believed  by  fome  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  two  Britifh  words,  Moi,  a  plain,  and 
Aitich,  inhabitants;  by  others  f i 42),  from  thefe  two, 
Maean,    middle,    and    Aitich  ;     as  ,  being    iituated    in 

(r37)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  24.  (138)  Baxt.  Gloff.  Brit.  97^ 

(139)  Tacit,    vita   Agric.    c.    22. 

(1 40)  Tacit,  vita  Agjic.  c.  22 — See  Appendix. 

(141)  Xiphilin.  e  Dione  in  Sever. 

(142)  Oilian'i  Works,  v.  2,  p.  219.  Dr.  Macpherfon'sDiflert  p.  23. 
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the  middle  between  the  provincial  and  unconquered 
Britons. 
The  Ro-  We  have  fuhicient  evidence,  that  the  Roman  armies, 
mans  had  under  Julius  Agricoia  and  the  emperor  Severus,  pene- 
perfeaim"  trate(i  a  confiderable  way  into  that  part  of  Britain 
knowledge  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  wail  of  Antoninus  Pius,  be- 
©f  the  coun-  tween  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Tacitus  gives  a 
Antommtfs YerY  ^*^n^  account  of  the  firft  of  thefe  famous  expe- 
wall.  ditions  in  Caledonia,  and  DioNicaeus  of  the  fecond  (143), 

Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
that  country,  and  there  are  ftill  remaining  in  it  very 
diftinft  veftiges  of  feveral  Roman  camps  (144).  But  it 
is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the  Romans  never  formed  any 
folid  or  lafting  eftablifhment  beyond  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus, which  was  always  confidered  as  the  utmoft  limit 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain  (145).  We  have  no 
reafon,  therefore,  to  be  furprized,  that  they  had  but  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  moft  northerly  parts  of 
this  illand,  and  of  their  inhabitants.  That  knowledge 
was  indeed  fo  imperfect,  that  they  imagined  the  country 
beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus  extended  about  three  times 
as  far  from  well:  to  eaft  as  it  did  from  fouth  to  north, 
which  is.  directly  contrary  to  the  truth  (146).  The 
reader  muft  therefore  reft  contented  withthe  following 
very  brief  and  imperfect  account  of  the  Britifh  nations 
which  dwelt  beyond  the  Roman  wall  between  Forth  and 
Clyde. 
Epidii.  26.  The  Epidii,    or   Pepidii,  were   the   ancient   in* 

habitants  of  the  peninfula  of  Cantyr,  and  perhaps  of  fome 
cf  the  adjacent  iflands,  and  of  part  of  Argylefhire  and 
Lorn  (147).  Mr.  Baxter  imagines  the  Pepidii  derived 
their  name  from  the  Britiih  word  Pepidiauc,  which 
>  iignifies  any  thing  fhaped  like  a  flute  or  pipe,  as 
was  the  peninfula  of  Cantyr,  the  country  of  the 
Pepidii  (148). 
Cerones.  27.  The  Cerones,  who  were  probably  the  fame  people 

with  the  Creones  mentioned  alio  by  Ptolemy,  were  the 

1 

(143)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  »i.  to  39.   Xiphilin,  e  Dione  in  Sever. 

(144)  Gordon's  Itin,  Septent.  p.  36,  &C.   Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  66. 

(145)  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  65.  (146)  Id.  p.  64/ 
(147)  Id.  p.  369.    Camd.  Brit.  p.  1462, 

(MS)  Baxt.  GloiT.   Brit.    p.    193, 

moft 
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moft  ancient  inhabitants   of  Lochabar,  and  of  part  of 
Rofle(i49). 

28.  The  Carnonacse  pofTeiTed  that  part  of  RolTe  which  Carnonac*. 
is  called  AfTenfhire  f  150^ 

29.  The  Carini  feem  toliave  dwelt  about  Lochbey,  on  Carini. 
the  north-weft  coaft  of  RofTefhire.     By  Camden  they  are 
placed  in  Cathnefs  ( 1 5 1 ). 

20.  The  Cornavii  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Cornavii. 
moft  northerly  point  of   Britain,     called    Strahnavern, 
which  feems  to  retain  fome  veftige  of  the  name  of  its 
firft  pofTefTors  (152). 

31.  The  Mertse,  if  they  are  rightly  placed  by  Ptolemy,  Merta. 
muft  have  been  an  inland  people,  inhabiting  the  north- 
weft  parts  of  Sutherland  (153). 

32.  The  Logi  feemto  have  pofTefTed  the  fea-coaft  of  LoZx> 
Sutherland  (154). 

33.  The   Cantse,  according  to    Ptolemy,  muft  have  Cant*, 
been  feated    on  the  north  fide  of  Tayne  Firth,     Mr. 
Baxter  piaceth  them  in  Buchan,  which  he  derives  from 

the  Britifh  words  Pow  Chant,  which  he  fays  lignify  the 
country  of  the  Cantse  (1$$)* 

34.  The  Caledonii  feem  to  have  pofTeiFed  a  very  ex-  Caledonii, 
tenfive   tract  of  country,  reaching   from  Lochfenn   on 

the  weft,  to  the  firth  of  Teyne  on  the  eaft  coaft,  in- 
cluding Badenoch,  Braidalbin,  the  inland  parts  of  the 
fhires  of  Murray,  Bamf,  Aberdeen  and  Perth.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians  and  poets,  who  flourifhed 
in  the  lirft,  fecond,  and  third  centuries,  when  they  have 
occaflon  to  mention  the  affairs  of  Britain,  give  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Caledonii  to  ail  the  Britifh  nations  without 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  province,  and  that  of  Caledo- 
nia to  their  country  (156).  The  reafon  of  this  might 
be,  that  the  Caledonii  were  the  moft  powerful  and  war- 
like of  all  thefe  nations,  and  maintained  fome  kind  of 
fuperiority  over  the  reft,  who  were  contented  to  fight 
under  their  conduct  againft  their  common  enemies,  the 
Romans  and  provincial  Britons.  The  name  of  the  Cale- 
donii, which,  from  being  the  proper  name  of  one  nati- 

(149)  Horf.  Brit  Rom.  p.  368.  (150)  Id. p.  366. 

(151)  Id.  ibid.  (152,)  Camd.  Brit.  p.  1279. 

{153)  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  372.       (154)  Id.  p.  371. 
055)  Uaxt..  Gloff.  Brit.  p.  65. 

(156)  Tacit,  vita  Agric,  c,  10.  25,  27*    Xiphiiin.  e  Dione  ia  Sever. 
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on,  became  the  common  denomination  of  many,  is 
evidently  compounded  of  the  two  Britifh  words  Cael  and 
Dun,  which  fignify  the  Gauls  or  Britons  of  the  moun- 
tains (157).  A  name  very  proper  for  the  real  Caledonii 
of  Badenoch,  Braidalbin,  and  the  adjacent  tracts,  which 
are  the  moft  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  and  not 
very  unfuitabie  to  the  other  nations,  to  whom  it  was 
given  by  the  Roman  authors. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  who  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the 
fecond  century,  there  was  not  fo  much  as  one  Britifh 
town  among  all  the  nine  nations  above  named,  who 
were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  and  moft 
northerly  parts  of  Scotland.  This  feems  to  be  a  proof, 
that  thefe  nations,  or  rather  tribes,  at  that  period,  led  a 
wandering  unfettled  life,  flrangers  to  agriculture,  fub- 
fifting  on  their  flocks  and  herds,  on  what  they  catched  in 
hunting  or  got  by  plunder,  and  on  the  fpontaneous 
productions  of  the  earth ;  which  is  exactly  agreeable 
to  the  defcription  which  is  given  of  them  by  Dio 
Nicaeus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  (158). 
The  three  following  nations,  as  they  poflerTed  a  better 
country,  feem  to  have  been  more  fettled,  and  in  a  more 
advanced  ftate  of  civilization. 

35.  The  Texali  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
fea-coafls  of  Aberdeenihire ;  and  had  a  town  called 
Devana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Deva  (Dee)  where  old 
Aberdeen  now  ftands  (159). 
Vacomagi.  36.  The  Vacomagi,  according  to  Ptolemy,  feem  to 
have  pofTefTed  part  of  Murry,  Athol,  Mearns,  and 
Angus.  In  this  large  and  fine  country  they  had  thefe 
four  towns,  Bonatia,  Tamea,  Alata  Caftra,  and  Tuelis  ; 
about  the  fituation  of  which  antiquaries  are  fo  much 
divided  in  their  opinions,  that  nothing  certain  can  be 
determined. 

37.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Horefli  who  are 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  were  in  Agricola's  time  the 
inhabitants  of  Angus,  had  been  incorporated  with,  or 
fubdued  by  the  Vacomagi,  before  Ptolemy  wrote  his 
geography  (160). 

(157)  Preface  to  Oflian*s  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  4. 

(158)  Xiphi/in.  eDione  in  Sever.      (159)  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  369. 
(ioo)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  38. 
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38.  The  Venicontes  were   the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Venkontes. 
Fife  ;  and  had  a  town  named  Orrea,  which,  fome  think, 
was   fituated  where   St.   Andrew's    now    ftands  (161)  ; 
while  others  imagine  it  was  fomewhere  near  the  water  of 
Ore,  perhaps  at  Orrock(  162). 

It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  all  the  unconquer-  ^c"ts  an<* 
ed  Britons,  who  dwelt  without  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire,  were  commonly  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Caledonii,  by  the  Romans  and  provincial  Britons,  during 
the  fir  ft,  fecond,  and  third  centuries.  It  is  now  necefTary 
to  take  notice,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth, 
century,  thefe  Britons  were  divided  into  two  considera- 
ble nations,  which  began  to  be  known  in  the  world  by 
the  new  names  of  Scots  and  Picts  5  about  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  which  names  many  volumes  have  been 
written,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  ink  and  paper 
wafted.  That  we  may  not  fatigue  the  reader,  we  fhall 
not  fo  much  as  mention  the  various  opinions  which  have 
been  advanced  on  the  mbj eel,  but  content  ourfelves  with 
a  few  brief  remarks.  There  is  not  then  the  ieaft  reafbn. 
to  imagine,  that  the  Britifh  nations  in  the  north  and 
unconquered  parts  of  this  ifland,  who,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  began  to  be  called  Scots  and 
Picts,  were  a  different  people  from  the  Caledonians. 
For  if  any  foreign  nations  had  arrived  in  Britain  at  that 
time,  and  deftroyed  or  conquered  the  Caledonians,  and 
taken  poneffion  of  their  country,  fo  great  a  revolution 
could  not  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  very  attentive  to  every  thing  that  happened  on  their 
frontiers.  It  is  almoft  equally  certain,  that  thefe  new 
names  were  not  aflumed  by  the  Caledonians  themlelves; 
for  to  this  day  they  are  not  adopted  by  their  genuine 
pofterity  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (163).  To  ad- 
vance one  ftep  further,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  thefe 
names  of  Scots  and  Picts  were  impofed  upon  the  Caledo- 
nians by  their  neighbours  and  enemies,  the  Provincial 
Britons,  out  of  revenge  for  the  many  injuries  which  they 
fuffered,  by  their  frequent  depredations.  What  renders 
this  conjecture  almoft  a  certainty  is,  that  thefe  names,  in 
the^vulgar  language  of  Britain  at  that  time,  were  really 

<i6»)  Horf.  Brit,  Rom.  p.  373, 
(lt>3)  Dr.  Macpherfon's  Differ*,  p,  1O7. 
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names  of  reproach,  expreffive  of  the  fierce,  rapacious 
character  of  the  Caledonians.  For  Scuite  in  the  Britifh 
tongue  (which  being  latinized  made  Scoti)  fignilies  the 
wandering  nation,  which  was  the  real  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  weftern  coafts  of  North  Britain  at  that 
time ;  and'Pictich  (latinized  Picti)  in  the  fame  language 
fignifies  thief  or  plunderer;  which  was  no  lefs  characte- 
ristic of  the  Caledonians  on  the  eaft  coafts  (164).  For 
though  they  differed  from  their  countrymen  in  the  weft 
in  feveral  particulars,  they  moft  cordially  united  with 
them  in  plundering  the  Provincial  Britons.  It  may  be 
thought  a  further  proof  that  this  was  the  real  origin  of 
the  names  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  that  the  moft  ancient 
Roman  authors  who  mention  thefe  nations  by  thefe 
names,  often  fubjoin  the  epithets  vagantes,  raptores, 
ferae,  and  the  like,  which  are  literal  tranflations  of  the 
Britifh  words  Scuite  andPictich  (165). 

Such  feem  to  have  been  the  political  divifions  of  the 
territories  of  this  famous  ifland,  and  diftributions  of  its 
inhabitants,  in  the  period  we  are  now  confidering.  Such 
readers  as  are  defirous  of  feeing  a  much  more  ancient  fur- 
vey  of  the  political  ftate  of  Great  Britain  in  this  period, 
may  confult  the  work  quoted  below  (166). 

It  is  impoffible  to  difcover  the  precife  number  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  at  the  firft  Roman  invafion. 
As  both  agriculture  and  commerce  were  then  in  their  in- 
fancy in  this  ifland,  and  extenfive  tracts  of  it  were  cover- 
ed with  woods  and  marfhes,  we  may  be  very  certain  it 
was  far  from  being  populous.  If  we  allow  twenty  thous- 
and perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages,  to  each  of 
the  thirty-eight  Britifh  nations  above  mentioned,  one 
with  another,  they  will  make  in  all  760,000.  The  learn- 
ed author  quoted  by  Mr.  Anderfon,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  makes  only  360,000  per- 
fons to  have  been  in  England  when  Caefar  invaded  it ; 
which  computation  feems  to  be  rather  too  low,  when  we 
confider  what  is  faid  by  Caefar  of  the  populoufnefs  of 
Britain,  and  by  Tacitus  and  Dio  of  the  numerous  armies 


(164)  Difiertation  before  Oflian's  poems,  v  a.  p.  5.     Dr.  Macpher- 
fon's  Diffcrtations,  p.  no,  in. 

(165)  Aramian.  Marcellin.  1.  20.  c.  1.  p^.  181.  1.  27.  c.  8.  p.  383. 

(166)  Ricardi  Monachi  Weftmonafterienfis  de  Situ  Britannia?,  Libri 

duo,     Havnije  17  57. 
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of  the  ancient  Britifh  ftates  (167).  Upon  the  whole,  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  there  are  nearly  as  many  people 
at  prefent  in  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  and  its 
environs,  as  were  in  the  whole  ifland  at  the  firft  Roman 
invafion. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  a  more  attentive  view  of  the 
conftitution,  government,  and  laws  of  thefe  ancient  Bri- 
tifh nations. 


SECTION    II. 


The  conftitution ,  government,  and  la-vus  of  the  ancient  BrU 
ti/h  nations,  before  they  were  invaded  and  fubdued  by  the 
Romans* 

WE  have  fufficient  reafon  to  believe,  both  from  Govern- 
the    natural  courfe    of   things,    and  from  the  ment  of  the 
teftimonies  of  the  beft  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  that  JiI£i^natte^ri'* 
the  government  of  the  ancient  Britifh  nations,  before  monarchi- 
they  were  invaded   by  the  Romans,  was  monarchical,  cal. 
This  is  the  moft  obvious  form  of  government ;  it  bears 
the  greateft  refemblance  to  the  patriarchal ;  and   hath 
therefore  immediately  fucceeded  it  in  almoft  all  parts  of 
the  world  (1).     That  this  was  the  cafe   in  Britain,  we 
have  the  cleareft  evidence.     Caefar  every  where  fpeaks  of 
the  Britifh  ftates  as  under  the  government  of  kings,  and 
hath  preferved  the  names,  and  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
feveral  of  thefe  petty  monarchs  (2).     After  the  emperor 
Claudius  returned  from  his  Britifh  expedition,  he  enter- 
tained the  people  of  Rome,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  with 

.  (167)  C^far  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  34.  Xiphi- 
lin.  ex.  Dione  in  Neron. 

(1)  See  the  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  y.  i.  and  the  authors  there 
quoted. 

(a)  Caef.  de  Bel,  Gal,  1,  4.  c,  30. 1.  5.  c.  19,  to.  a*. 

Vol.  I.  O  a  mag» 
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a  magnificent  reprefentation  of  the  furrender  and  fub- 
miffion  of  the  kings  of  Britain,  at  which  he  appeared  in 
his  imperial  robes  (3).  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Pomponius 
Mela  fay  exprefsly,  that  Britain  contained  many  nations^ 
which  were  all  governed  by  kings.  To  thefe,  if  it  were 
neceffary,  might  be  added  the  teftimonies  of  Strabo  and 
Solinus  (4).  Dio  Caflius  feems  to  think,  that  the  great 
fuccefs  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Aulus  Plautius,  the  firft  Roman  governor  of 
Britain,  was  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  this  circumftance ; 
"  That  the  Britons  were  not  then  a  free  people,  but  un- 
"  der  fubjection  to  many  different  kings  (5)."  It  is 
neceflary  to  corifider  a  little  more  attentively  what  is  faid 
on  this  fubjecT:  by  Tacitus  and  Dio  Nicaeus  5  becaufe  it 
feems,  at  firft  light,  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  tefti- 
monies of  thefe  other  authors.  "  The  nations  of  Bri- 
*(  tain,  fays  Tacitus,  were  formerly  fubjecl:  to  kings,  but 
*c  now  they  are  miferably  divided  by  the  factious  cabals 
w  of  their  leading  men."  But  here  Tacitus  is  evidently 
fpeaking  of  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh  nations  in  the  fouth 
in  his  own  time  ;  after  their  ancient  government,  which 
he  confefles  had  been  monarchical,  was  diflblved,  and 
their  kings  were  either  killed,  captivated,  or  fubdued 
by  the  Romans.  Dio  Nicaeus  gives  a  very  curious  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Britifh  nations  in  the  north,  againft  whom 
the  emperor  Severus  was  engaged ;  and,  amongft  many 
other  things,  fays,  "  That  the  -  people  in  thefe  nations 
"  have  a  great  fhare  in  the  fupreme  power  (6)."  Thefe 
words  refer  only  to  the  Maeatae,  who  lived  between  the 
wall  of  Severus  and  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  to  the 
Caledonians,  who  lived  beyond  the  laft  of  thefe  walls  ; 
and  they  can  mean  no  moro  than  this,  that  the  fierce  and 
wandering  tribes,  which  inhabited  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains of  Caledonia,  were  very  free,  and  impatient  of  the 
reftraints  of  government. 

2.  The  rules  of  fucceflion  to  the  royal  authority,  in 
thefe  ancient  Britifh  monarchies,  were  probably  not  very 
well  underftood,  nor  very  firmly  eftablifhed.     There  is 

(3)  Sueten.  vita  Claud,  c.  ai.    Diod.  Sic.  1.  5.  c,  ar.    Pompon, 
Mela,  1.  3.  c.  6. 

(•4)  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  3oo.     Solin.  c.  31. 

(5)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  ia. 

(6)  Xiphilin.  e  Dione  Nic*o  in  Sever. 

no 
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no  appearance,  however,  that  they  were  purely  elective ;  the  ancient 
but  that  the  fucceflion  proceeded  in  the  royal  family,  nriti(h 
though  not  perhaps  always  in  the  direct  line.  When  a  ates* 
prince,  at  his  death,  left  a  fon  of  an  age  and  capacity  fit 
for  government,  he  fucceeded  of  courfe.  This  moft 
obvious  rule  of  fucceflion  feems  to  have  been  well  known 
and  much  refpec~ted.  Immanuentius,  king  of  the  Tri- 
nobantes,  had  been  killed  by  his  powerful  and  ambitious 
neighbour  Caflibelanus,  and  his  fon  Mandubratius  had 
been  obliged  to  fly  out  of  the  ifland  to  avoid  the  fame 
fate.  The  young  prince  put  himfelf  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Crefar,  and  came  over  with  him  into  Britain  in 
his  fecond  expedition.  Though  the  Trinobantes  had 
entered  into  the  confederacy  with  the  other  Britifh  ftates, 
under  Caflibelanus,  yet  when  they  heard  that  their  prince 
was  in  the  Roman  camp,  tliey  fent  ambafladors  to  Csefar 
with  offers  of  fubmiflion  on  this  condition  :  "  That  he 
"  fent  them  Mandubratius  to  fucceed  his  father  in  the 
"  government  of  their  ftate,  and  that  he  promifed  to 
«  protect  him  againft  the  violence  of  Caflibelanus  (7)." 
This  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  their  attachment  to  the  family 
of  their  fovereign,  and  of  their  regard  to  this  moft  na- 
tural rule  of  fucceflion,  that  of  a  fon  to  his  father. 
When  one  of  thefe  ancient  Britifh  monarchs  left  more 
than  one  fon  of  mature  age  and  fuitable  capacity,  little 
or  no  regard  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  rights  of 
primogeniture,  but  the  dominions  of  the  father  were 
equally  divided  among  his  fons.  In  this  manner  the 
dominions  of  Cunobeiinus  were  divided  between  his  two 
fons,  Caractacus  and  Togodumnus  (8).  In  this  laft  cafe, 
and  perhaps  in  fome  others,  the  will  of  the  father  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  regarded  in  the  diviflon  o£  his 
dominions.  For  Cunobeiinus  excluded  Adminius,  one 
of  his  fons  who  had  offended  him,  from  any  {hare  in 
his  fucceflion  (9).  When  a  Britifh  king  left  no  fons,  he 
was  fucceeded  by  his  daughter  or  his  widow.  By  this 
rule,  Cartifmandua  became  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  and 
Boadicia  queen  of  the  Iceni:  and  Tacitus  acquaints  us, 
**  That  in  the  fucceflion  to  royal  authority,  the  Britons 
U  made  no  diftinction  of  fexes  (10)."     We  hear  of  no 

(j)  Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  5.  c.  20.        (8)  Dio.  Caff.  1  60. 

(9)  Sueton  vita  Calig.c.  44.  (10)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  16. 
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infant  monarchs  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and  of  re- 
gents governing  in  their  name  *,  of  which  it  is  probable 
they  had  no  ideas.  But  it  is  improper  to  purfue  this  fub- 
jecfc  any  further ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  we  are  not  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  fufficient  number  of  examples  to  enable  us 
to  difcover  what  were  the  rules  of  fucceffion  in  thefe 
ancient  Britifh  kingdoms  in  many  cafes  ;  nor  can  we  be 
certain  that  thofe  rules  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
were  uniformly  obfer-ved. 
Law  of  After  Hates  and  kingdoms  had  been  fome  time  formed 

aaiiftry.  in  any  country,  and  men  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
law  and  government,  they  became  fenfible  of  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  an  interregnum  and  difputed  fucceffion, 
and  endeavoured  to  provide  againft  them  by  various 
means.  In  Ireland,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  this 
Hland,  the  law  or  cuftom  of  Taniftry  (as  it  is  called) 
prevailed  in  very  ancient  times.  By  this  law,  one  of  the 
royal  family,  moft  commonly  the  eldefl:  fon  of  the  reign- 
ing prince,  or  one  of  the  nearefVor  moft  worthy  of  his 
relations,  was  appointed  to  be  his  fucceflbr,  and  was 
called  the  Tanift,  which  fignifies  the  fecond  in  dig- 
nity (il).  A  iimilar  cuftom  alio  prevailed  in  Wales  in; 
the  tenth  century,  and  probably  long  before.  The 
Edling,  which  is  tranflated  princeps  defignatus,  or  the 
prince  elect,  was  the  chief  perfon  in  the  court  of  the 
kings  of  Wales,  next  to  the  king  and  cueen.  He  was 
commonly  the  fon,  the  brother,  or  the  nephew  of  the 
reigning  king,  was  appointed  his  fucceflbr,  and  enjoy- 
ed feveral  honours  and  privileges  as  fuch  ( 1 2). ■  -  But  whe- 
ther they  derived  this  cuftom  from  their  Britifh  anceftors, 
or  from  their  Saxon  neighbours,  it  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine ;  though  the  former  fuppofition  ieems  to  be  moft 
probable. 
Preroga-  3.  It  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  difcover  with  certainty  and 

tivesofthe  precifion,    the    prerogatives     of    thofe    ancient    Britifh 
oarchs  m°"  Pr*nces»    t^ie  various  kinds    and   different    degrees    of 
authority  with  which  they  were  invefted.     Thefe,  it  is 
probable,  were  not    very    accurately  defined,    nor  uni- 
formly exercifed  ;  and  the  light  which  hiftory  affords  us 

(it)  Dr.   MTL.rfon's  Differtations,  p.    182.      Sir  James  Ware's 
Antiq.  and  Hilt,  of  Ireland,  c.  8.      . 

(la)  Leges  Wallics?  Hoeli   Dd3.     A  Gul,  Wottono  editae,    1.  i.e. 
■i.  p.  12. 
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on  this  fubjecl:,  it  muft  be  confeiTed,  is  very  faint.  In 
general,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  power 
of  thefe  ancient  Britifh  monarchs  was  not  unlimited,  but 
rather  that  it  was  circumfcribed  within  very  narrow 
bounds.  This,  Tacitus  anures,  was  the  cafe  with  the 
petty  kings  of  the  Germans  in  this  period  (13;  and  as 
the  manners,  cuftoms  and  laws  of  the  Germans  and 
Britons  of  thefe  times,  bore  a  great -refemblan.ee  to  one 
another  in  many  particulars,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
they  did  fo  in  this  (14).  A  fierce  people,  powerful  and 
martial  chieftains,  and  minifters  of  religion  who  had  fo 
much  influence  as  ,the  Druids,  were  not  likely  to  fubmit 
to  the  will  of  a  fovereign  as  the  fupreme  law.  They 
were  indeed  fo  far  from  doing  this,  that  they  wholly  en- 
grofTed  fome,  and  very  much  encroached  upon  other 
prerogatives,  which  have  been  fince  efteemed  efTential 
to  royalty,  even  in  limited  monarchies. 

One  of  the  chief  prerogatives  of  the  Britifh  fovereigns  Command- 
was  that  of  commanding  the  forces  of  their  refpective  *f  the. orces 
ftates  in  the  time  of  war.     This  wasvacknowledged  to  be  ftates  in 
the  undoubted  right,  and  coniidered  as  the  m@ft  im- war. 
portant  duty   of  fovereigns  in    thefe   early  ages;   and 
whether  thefe  fovereigns  were  kings  or  queens,  they  al- 
ways executed  this  office  in  perfon,  and  net  by  a  fubffi- 
tute.     This  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  obfervation  of 
Ariftotle,     "  That  in  the  moft  ancient  times,  the  fame 
*f  perfon  who  was  the  king  of  a  nation  in  peace,  was  its 
<c  general  in  war  (15);"  but  naturally  refults  from  thofe 
views  which  induced  feveral  families  to  unite  into  one 
date,  and   to  fubmit  to  one  fovereign ;  which  certainly 
were,  that  he  might  defend  them  from  their  enemies, 
by  conducting  their   united  forces  with  prudence  and 
valour.     This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  every  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifh hiftory  of  this  period,  in  which  we  never  hear  of  an 
army   in  the  field  but  under  the  conduct  of  a  king  or 
queen.     But  even  in  the  time  of  war,  and  at  the  head  of 
their    armies,    the    authority   of   thefe    ancient  Britifh 
princes  was  not  unlimited.     They  were  obliged  to  pay 
no  lirtle  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  chieftains  who 

/13)  Tacit,  de  moribus  German,  c   7. 
(14)  Dr.  MTherfon's  Differtations,   0,151. 
( 1  j)  Arift,  Politic  1.  5.  c.  5, 
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commanded  the  feveral  tribes  of  which  their  armies  were 
compofed,  and  of  the  Druids  who  constantly  attended 
thefe  armies.  In  particular,  the  kings  had  no  power  to 
imprifon  or  punifh  any  of  their  foldiers.  This  was  whol- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  Druids.  "  None  but  the  priefts 
(C  can  inflict  confinement,  ftripes,  or  correction  of  any 
u  kind  ;  and  they  do  this  not  at  the  command  of  the  ge- 
"  neral,  but  in  obedience  to  their  Gods,  who,  they 
M  pretend,  are  peculiarly  prefent  with  their  armies  in 
"  war  (16)."  Nor  could  thefe  princes  give  battle  until 
the  priefts  had  performed  their  auguries,  and  declared 
that  they  were  favourable  (17).  It  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  prevail  with  a  people  fo  brave  and  martial  as 
the  ancient  Britons  were,  to  commence  hoftilities  againft 
their  enemies  on  very  flight  provocation ;  and  yet  we 
have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Britiih  kings  took 
upon  them  to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  war  without 
coniiilting  at  leaft  with  their  nobles  and  Druids  (18). 
Among  the  ancient  Germans  and  Gauls,  this  of  declaring 
war  was  one  of  thole  great  national  affairs  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  determination  of  all  the  warriors  in  a  ftate, 
in  their  general  alfemblies ;  and  in  thefe  they  fometimes 
came  to  refolutions  directly  contrary  to  the  will  of  their 
princes  (19).  Ambiorix,  king  of  the  Eburones,  a  people 
of  Gaul,  made  this  excufe  to  Caefar  for  having  aflaulted 
his  camp  -3  "  That  it  had  been  done  contrary  to  his 
"  advice  and  inclination,  by  the  commands  of  his  fub- 
"  jecls;   for  that  by  the  conftituVion  of  his  ftate,  the 

(16)  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  7. 

(17)  Caf.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 1  c.  50. 

(18)  Thefe  laft,  in  particular,  appear  to  have  had  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence both  in  declaring  war  and  making  peace,  "  Kings  (fays 
"  one  author)  are  not  allowed  to  do  any  thing  without  the  Druids  4 
«  not  fo  much  as  to  confult  about  putting  any  def; gn  in  execution 
"  without  their  participation.  So  that  it  is  the  Druids  who  reign  in 
«*  reality,  and  kings,  though  they  fit  on  thrones,  feaft  in  fplendor, 
"  and  live  in  palaces,  are  no  more  than  their  inftruments  and  mi- 
«■  nifters  for  executing  their  defigns," — (Dio.  Chryfoftom.  Orat.  43.) 
u  They  iiften  with  great  veneration  (fays  another)  to  the  Druids, 
"  not  only  in  all  the  affairs  of  peace,  but  even  in  war  itfelf.  Some- 
«  times  they  ftep  between  two  hoftile  armies,  who  are  on  the  pomt 
"  of  engaging  in  battle,  and  prevail  upon  them,  as  it  were  by  a  ma- 
*  gical  incantation,  to  defift.  Thus,  even  in  the  fierc.f:  bart#n»ns 
"  rage  gives  way  to  wifdom,  and  Mars  fubmits  to  the  Mufes.  — 
(Diod.  Sicul.  Amftelodam.  1746. 1.5.  p.  354-) 

{19)  Tacit.de  morib.  German,  Cafarde  Bel.  Gal.l.  5.  c.56. 
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0  people  had  as  much  authority  over  him,  as  he  had 
"  over  them  (20)."  Monarchy  feems  indeed  to  have 
been  rather  more  univerfally  eftablifhed  in  Britain  than 
in  Gaul  and  Germany  ;  but  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  the 
power  of  the  Britim  monarchs  of  thefe  times,  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  their  cotemporary  princes  on  the 
continent,  in  thofe  ftates  in  which  that  form  of  go- 
vernment was  fettled  (2i)»  In  concluding  peace,  as 
well  as  in  declaring  war,  the  Britifli  kings  were  no  doubt 
obliged  to  pay  a  regard  to  the  advice  and  inclinations  of 
their  nobles  and  Druids.  Several  of  thofe  ftates  which 
united  under  Caffibelanus  in  oppofing  the  £rft  invasions 
of  the  Romans,  made  their  peace  feparately,  very  much 
againft  the  will  of  that  prince  (22). 

4.  If  the  authority  of  thefe  ancient  kings  of  Britain  Authority 
was  thus  limited  in  the  time  of  war,  it  was  almoft  anni-  °/ the  Bri* 
hilated  in  the  time  of  peace.     As  it  was  the  dread  of  be-  narchs^i- 
ing  overpowered  by  their  hoftile  neighbours,  which  en-  miaifhed 
gaged  feveral  independent  tribes  to  unite  into  one  ftate,  m  tUTies  & 
and  fubmit  to  one  fovereign ;  fo  when  that  dread  was  at  Peac?* 
an  end,  the  union  of  thefe  tribes  to  one  another,  and 
their  mbjection  to  their  common  fovereign,  became  very 
weak,  and  they  returned  almoft  to  their  former  inde- 
pendent patriarchal  ftate.     It  required  the  experience  of 
feveral  ages  to  convince  thofe  wild  untutored  clans  of  the 
neceffity  of  union,  order,  and  fubmiffion  to  law  and  go- 
vernment, in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.     In  fome  of  the 
nations  of  Germany  the  royal  authority  entirely  ceafed  as 
foon  as  a  peace  was  concluded,  and  was  revived  again  as 
foon  as  a  wai*  broke  out  (23). 

The  Britim  fovereigns  of  this  period  had  not  much  Authority 
authority  either  in  the  making  or  executing  the  laws,  of  executing 
which  are  the  principal  acts  of  government  in  peaceful  tjlei1^wVn - 
times.     In  that  great  relaxation  of  political  union  and  tjjg  Druids, 
civil  government  which  prevailed  in  times  of  peace,  their 
religion   leems  to  have  been  the  chief  bond  of  union 

(20)  Cxfe  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 5    c.  37. 

(21)  Ae  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  ohferve,  that  the  Eritifb  princes 
made  an  excufe  to  Caefar  for  having  feized  and  imprifoned  Comius,  his 
anibaifador,  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  Ambiorix,  viz.  that  it  had 
been  done  by  the  multitude,  without  any  command  from  them*— 
(Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  a7.) 

i  %x)  Cat*!  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c,   f.O,  -ii, 
(;:?}  Id.  1,   6,  c,  i-y 

among 
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among  the  Britifh  tribes  and  nations  •,  and  the  Druids, 
who  were  the  minifters  of  that  religion,  appear  to  have 
poffened  the  fole  authority  of  making,  explaining,  and 
executing  the  laws  :  an  authority  to  which  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  Rome  long  and  eagerly  afpired,  but  never 
fully  obtained.     One  great  reafon  of  the  fuperior  fucccfs 
of  the  Druids  in  their  ambitious  fchemes  was  this :  the 
laws  among  the  ancient  Britons,  andfome  other  ancient 
nations,    were  not  coniidered  as  the  decrees  of   their 
princes,  but  as  the  commands  of  their  Gods;  and  the 
Druids  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  perfons  to  whom  the 
Gods  communicated  the  knowledge  of  their  commands, 
and  confequently  the  only  perfons  who  could  declare  and 
explain  them  to  the  people  (24).     The  violations  of  the 
laws  were  not  coniidered  as  crimes  againft  the  prince  or 
ftate,  but  as  fins  againft  Heaven  ;  for  which  the  Druids, 
as  the  minifters  of  Heaven,  had  alone  the  right  of  tak- 
ing vengeance  (25).     Ah*  thefe  important  prerogatives  of 
declaring,  explaining,  and  executing  the  laws,  the  Dru- 
ids enjoyed  and  exercifed  in  their  full  extent.     "  All 
«  controverfies  (fays  Caefar)  both  public  and  private,  are 
?£  determined  by  the    Druids.     If  any  crime  is  com- 
«  mitted,  or  any  murder  perpetrated ;   if  any  difputes 
:"  arife  about  the  division  of  inheritances,  or  the  boun- 
tc  daries  of  eftates,  they  alone  have  the  right  to  pro- 
i(  nounce  lentence  •,  and   they  are    the  only  difpenfers 
€(  both  of  rewards  and  punifhments  (26)."     "  AH  the 
*'  people  (fays  Strabo)   entertain  the  higheft  opinion  of 
sc  the  juftice  of  the  Druids.     To  them  all  judgment,  in 
*s  public  and  private,  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes,  is  com- 
«  mitted  (27)."     To  thefe  two,  if  it  were  necenary,  the 
teftimonies  of  fever  al  other  ancient  authors  might  be  added. 
So  fully  did  the  Druids  poffefs  the  power  of  judging  in 
all  cafes,  that  they  were  not  under  the  neceffity  of  calling 
in  the  affiftance  of  the  fecular  arm  to  execute  their  fen- 
tences,  but  performed  this  alfo  by  their  own  authority, 
inflicting  with  their  own  hands  ftripes  and  even  death  on 

(34)  Diod.  SicuU  I.  5.  §  31.  p.  354.     Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  197. 

(25)  Agreeable  to  this  idea,  when  criminals  were  put  to  death,  they 
were  facrificed  to  their  Gods,  and  not  to  the  juftice  of  their  country.— 
CGzefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  16.) 

(36)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13. 

(37) , Strabo  ab  Ifaaco  Cafaub.  edit.  Lutctiac,   i6so.  p.  197. 

thofe 
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thofe  whom  they  had  condemned  (28).  Thefe  ghoftly 
judges  had  one  engine  which  contributed  much  to  pro- 
cure fubmiffion  to  their  deciilons.  This  was  the  fentence 
of  excommunication  or  interdict,  which  they  pronounced 
againft  particular  perfons,  or  whole  tribes,  when  they 
refufed  to  lubmit  to  their  decrees.  The  interdicts  of  the 
Druids  were  no  lefs  dreadful  than  thofe  of  the  Popes, 
when  their  power  was  at  its  greater!:  height.  The  un- 
happy perfons  againft  whom  they  were  fulminated,  were 
not  only  excluded  from  all  facriflces  and  religious  rites  *, 
but  they  were  held  in  univerfal  deteftation,  as  impious 
and  abominable  ;  their  company  was  avoided  as  dan- 
gerous and  contaminating  ;  they  were  declared  incapable 
of  any  truft  or  honour,  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  expofed  to  injuries  of  every  kind  (29). 
A  condition  which  muft  have  rendered  life  intolerable, 
and  have  brought  the  molt  refractory  fpirits  to  fub- 
miffion. 

5.  It  is  not  poflible  to  recover  many  particulars  con-  Circum- 
cerning  the  times,  places,  forms^  and  circumftances  of  dances  of 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  thefe   awful  judges.     That  proceeding 
they  appropriated  certain  times  and  feafons  for  the  dif-  of  the 
cuffion  of  fuch  important  caufes  as  required  deliberation,  Druids, 
and  could  admit  of  delay,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     In 
fettling  thefe  feafons   or  terms  for  judicial  proceedings, 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  attend  to  thefe  two  circum- 
ftances— That  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  times  de- 
voted to  religion,  of  which  they  were  the  minifters,  nor 
with  the  feafons  of  the  moft  neceffary  occupations  of  the 
people,  to  whom  they  were    to  adminiiter  juftice.     On 
this  laft  account,    feed-time  and  harveft  would  be  va- 
cations.    Agreeable  to  thefe  obfervations,  we  find  that 
there  were  but  two  law-terms  among  the  Welih  in  very 
ancient  times  ;  the  one  in  fummer,  from  the  ninth  day 
of  May  to  the  ninth  of  Auguft ;  the  other  in  winter, 
from  the   ninth  of  November  to  the  ninth  of  Febru- 
ary (30) :    a  cuftom  which  they  probably  derived  from 
their   Britifh   anceftors.     Though    the    right  of    admi- 
niftering  juftice  belonged  to  the  order  of  Druids  in  ge- 

(18)  Tacit,  de  m^rib.  German,  c.  7.    Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  16. 

(zo)  Csefar  de  Pel    Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13. 

(30)  Leges  Wallicseiij  Pr2eiat.  et  kiLegijb,  p.  122, 

neral, 
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neral,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  certain  par- 
ticular members  of  that  order,  in  every  country,  were 
appointed  to  exercife  that  right,  and  execute  the  office 
of  judges..  How  numerous  thefe  Druidical  judges  were, 
whether  they  were  all  of  one  rank,  or  fome  of  them  fub- 
ordinate  to  others,  what  were  the  emoluments  of  their 
office,  where,  and  with  what  forms  and  ceremonies  they 
held  their  courts,  with  many  other  particulars  which 
we  might  wifh  to  know,  cannot  now  be  difcovered  with 
certainty.  Their  courts,  it  is  probable,  were  held  in 
the  open  air,  for  the  conveniency  of  all  who  had  occa- 
fion  to  attend  them ;  and  on  an  eminence,  that  all  might 
fee  and  hear  their  judges  ;  and  near  their  temples,  to 
give  the  greater  folemnity  to  their  proceedings  (31). 
There  was  at  leaft  one  of  thefe  places  of  judicature  in 
the  territories  of  every  ftate,  perhaps  in  the  lands  of 
every  clan  or  tribe.  Whenever  there  was  an  Arch- 
druid,  he  was  the  fupreme  judge  in  all  caufes,  to  whom 
appeals  might  be  made  from  the  tribunals  of  inferior 
judges,  and  from  whofe  tribunal  there  was  no  appeal. 
To  hear  and  determine  all  caufes  in  the  lad  refort,  the 
Archdruid  held  a  grand  affize  once  in  the  year,  at  a 
fixed  time  and  place  *,  which  was  commonly  at  his  or- 
dinary or  chief  refidence.  The  chief  refidence  of  the 
Archdruid  of  Gaul  was  at  Dreux,  in  the  Pais  Char- 
train  ;  and  at  his  place  the  grand  affize  for  Gaul  was 
held,  which  is  thus  defcribed  by'Csefar:  "  Once  in  the 
u  year,  at  a  certain  appointed  time,  they  afTemble  and 
"  hold  a  great  court,  in  a  certain  confecrated  place,  in  the 
i(  country  of  the  Cornutes,  which  is  thought  to  be  in 
u  the  very  centre  of  Gaul.  Hither  thofe  who  have  any 
**  kw-fuits  depending,  flock  from  all  parts  to  receive 
fi  their  final  determination,  to  which  they  implicitly  fub- 
"  mit  (32),"  The  reiidence  of  the  Archdruid  of  Britain, 
it  is  generally  believed,  was  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey ;  where 
it  is  imagined  the  grand  affize  was  alfo  held,  and  the 
fupreme  tribunal  fixed.     In  this  iiland,  Mr.  Rowland 

(31)  By  the  ancient  jaws  of  Wales,  the  judge  is  dire-fted  to  fit  with 
his  batk  to  the  fun  or  the  ffcorrn,  that  they  might  not  incommmode 
him.— ■•.  Leges  Wallica?,  1.  a.  c.  10,  f.  \%,  p.  153.) — Spelmaniii  Glof- 
farium,  voce  Mailobergium. 

(3a)  C-far  de  Bel,  Gal.  1,  0.  c.  13; 

thinks 
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thinks  he  hath  difcovered  fome  veftiges  of  that  tribunal 
(till  remaining,  which  he  thus  defcribes :  *  In  the 
"  other  end  of  this  townfhip  of  Fre'r  Dryw,  wherein 
«  all  thefe  ruins  already  mentioned  are,  there  firft 
"  appears  a  large  cirque  or  theatre,  raifed  up  of 
"  earth  and  ftones  to  a  great  height,  refembling  a  horfe- 
"  ihoe,  opening  directly  to  the  weft,  upon  an  even  fair 
c<  fpot  of  ground.  This  cirque  or  theatre  is  made  of 
"  earth  and  ftones,  carried  and  heaped  there  to  form  the 
"  bank.  It  is  within  the  circumvallation,  about  twenty 
"  paces  over  ;  and  the  banks,  where  whole  and  unbro- 
"  ken,  above  five  yards  perpendicular  height.  It  is 
"  called  Bryn-Gwyn,  or  Brein-Gwyn,  i.  e.  the  fupreme 
"  or  royal  tribunal.  And  fuch  the  place  muft  have 
<c  been,  whererer  it  was,  in  which  a  fupreme  judge  gave 
*c  jlaws  to  a  whole  nation  (33)." 

6.  As  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Britiih  kings  was  Revenue* 
very  fmall,  efpecially  in  times  of  peace,  fo  their  revenues  ^  £  **" 
could  not  be  very  great.  Befides  their  family  eftates, 
which  were  commonly  the  moft  confiderable  of  any  in 
their  reflective  nations,  they  had  probably  certain  lands 
annexed  to  their  crowns,  to  enable  them  to  fupport  their 
dignity,  and  maintain  their  numerous  followers.  It  is 
alfo  probable  that  the  cuftom  of  making  prefents  to  their 
princes  prevailed  in  Britain  as  well  as  in  Germany,  and 
was  one  considerable  branch  of  their  revenues.  It  is 
thus  defcribed  by  Tacitus  :  u  The  communities  are  wont 
"  of  their  own  accord;  and  man  by  man,  to  give  to 
"  their  princes  a  certain  number  of  beafts,  or  a  certain 
**  portion  of  grain  ;  a  contribution  which  pafles  for  a 
"  mark  of  refpect  and  honour ;  but  ferves  alfo  to  fupply 
"  their  neceffities  (34)."  Thefe  things,  which  were  at 
iirft  given  voluntarily,  might  perhaps  be  afterwards  de-  . 
mandedas  of  right  ;  and  gave  rife  to  thofe  numerous 
prestations  of  different  kinds,  which  were  afterwards 
paid  by  the  proprietors  of  land  to  their  fovereigns  in  all 
the  European  kingdoms  (35).  Martial  princes,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  powerful  and  warlike  nations,  fre- 
quently received  valuable  prefents  from  other  princes 
and  ftates  who  courted  their  friendlhip  and  protection. 

(33)  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  8c,  90. 
(34}   Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  1$. 

(35)  Hiftorical  Differtation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Englilh  Confti- 
tution,  p.  icj,  &c. 

«  They 
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u  They  chiefly  rejoice  (fays  Tacitus)  in  the  gifts  which 
ff  come  from  the  bordering  countries,  fent  not  only  by 
(t  particular  per fons,  but  by  whole  flates  ;  fuch  as  fine 
(i  horfes,  fplendid  armour,  rich  harnefs,  with  chains  of 
u  gold  and  filver  ( 36)."  The  riches  of  a  Britifh  king, 
as  they  are  defcribed  by  Caractacus,  in  his  famous  fpeech 
to  the  emperor  Claudius,  confuted  of  fuch  things  as 
thefe,  and  many  of  them  were,  no  doubt,  obtained  in 
this  manner  (37).  There  was  another  fource  from  which 
fome  of  thefe  ancient  Britifh  kings  derived  more  ample 
revenues  than  from  any  of  thofe  which  have  been  men-p 
tioned.  This  was  their  fhare  of  the  booty  or  plunder 
which  their  fubjects  brought  home  by  their  predatory 
incurfions  into  neighbouring  ftates.  Among  the  ancient 
Germans  robbery  was  not  in  the  leaft  infamous  or  dis- 
honourable, if  committed  without  the  territories  of  the 
il ate  to  which  the  robbers  belonged  j  but  was  rather 
efteemed  a  laudable  enterprife,  necefiary  to  keep  their 
youth  in  exercife,  and  prevent  them  from  finking  into 
effeminacy  (38).  Their  greateft  princes  often  put  then> 
felves  at  the  head  of  thefe  predatory  bands,  and,  by  the 
plunder  which  they  obtained,  fupported  their  families 
and  rewarded  their  followers  (39).  Thefe  incurfions 
were  indeed  dignified  with  the  name  of  wars  ;  but  as 
they  were  undertaken  without  any  provocation,  and 
with  no  other  view  but  to  enrich  themfelves  with  the 
fpoils  of  their  neighbours,  they  deferve  no  better  title 
than  robberies.  We  have  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  the 
ki  ngz  of  Britain  were  more  referved  or  fcrupulous  in  this 
refpecl  than  their  good  brothers  of  Germany.  When 
Caractacus  was  conducted  into  Rome  a  prifoner,  the  fine 
harneis,  the  gold  chains,  and  other  valuable  things  which 
he  had  taken  from  his  neighbours  in  war,  were  carried 
before  him  with  great  oftentation,  as  a  fpectacle  not  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Rome,  who 
had  been  accuiiomed  to  view  the  fpoils  of  the  richeft 
monarchs  (40).  Long  after  this  period,  a  very  conside- 
rable part  of  the  revenues  of  the  kings  of  W  ales  arole 

(36)  Tacit.de  morib.  German.  c„  15. 

(37)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.'  12.  c.  36. 

(38)  Cafar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  23. 
(39^  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  14. 
(40;  Tacit.  Annal.  1. 12.  c  36. 

from 
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from  the  plunder,  efpecially  the  cattle,  which  their  fub- 
jects  brought  home  by  their  incurfions ,  into  the  neigh- 
bouring itates.  By  the  laws  of  that  country,  a  third  part 
of  all  this  booty  belonged  to  the  king  ;  and  it  was 
one  part  of  the  office  of  the  fteward  of  the  houie- 
hold  to  manage  this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  (41). 
When  the  Britifh  kings  began  to  coin  money,  which 
was  between  the  firft  invaiion  of  the  Romans  under 
Julius  Caefar  and  the  fecond  under  Claudius,  they  per- 
haps made  fome  profit  by  that  coinage,  which  was  one 
of  their  prerogatives  (42).  From  thefe,  and  probably 
from  other  fources  to  us  unknown,  the  Britifh  princes 
of  this  early  period  derived  fuch  revenues  that  iome  of 
them  were  accounted  rich  for  the  times  in  which  they 
flourifhed.  Caractacus  boafts  much  of  his  riches  in  his 
fpeech  to  Claudius ;  and  Tacitus  fays,  that  Prafutagus, 
king  of  the  Iceni,  was  a  prince  Very  much  renowned  for 
his  great  wealth  (43). 

7.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  conftitution  of  all  the  Conftitu- 
Britifh  ftates  in  this  period  was  not  exaclly  the  fame  ;  but  t;°a  of  ali 
that  fome  of  their  princes   enjoyed  greater  powers  and  J?16  ^ntlftl 
prerogatives  than  others.     This,  as  we  learn    from  the  the  fame, 
writings  of  Csefar  and   Tacitus,  was  the    cafe  both  in 
Gaul  and  Germany  at  this  time  ;  but  we  have   not  the 
advantage  of  fuch  faithful  and  intelligent  guides  to  enable 
us  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
feveral  ftates  of  Britain.     Hiftory  hath  indeed  preferved 
the  knowledge  of  one  ancient  Britifh   kingdom,  whofe 
cohftitr.tion  was  very  fingular,  and  whofe  princes  enjov- 
ed    prerogatives  of  an   extraordinary  nature.     This  was 
the  kingdom  of  the  ./Ebudse,  or  weftern  iflands  of  Cale- 
donia j  of  which  Solinus  gives  us  the  following  account : 
"  Next  to    thefe  are  the   JEbudse,  which,  being   only 
"  feparated  from  each  other  by  narrow  firths,  or  arms 

(41)  Leges  Wallics,  1.  i.e.  14.  p,  aa. 

(4a)  It  is  even  probable  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  accuftomed  to 
pay  certain  taxes  to  their  princes,  as  the  Druids  were  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  thefe  taxes  by  a  fpecial  law. — (Caefar  de  P.  el.  Gal.  1.  6. 
c.  14.)— Tacitus  alfo  obferves  (Vita  Agric.  c.  13.),  that  the  Rritons 
paid  their  taxes,  provided  they  were  ju ft  and  reasonable,  with  great 
cheerfukefs  5  which  feems  to  intimate,  that  they  had  not  been  alto- 
gether ft;  augers  to  the  payment  of  taxes  to  their  own  princes,  though 
we  know  not  what  thefe  t3xes  were,— Camd  Brit,  v,  1.     Introduction, 

p.   HO. 

(43)  Tacit.  Annal.  1. 14.  c.  31, 

"   of 
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u  of  the  fea,  constitute  one  kingdom.  The  fovereign 
€C  of  this  kingdom  hath  nothing  which  he  can  properly 
<c  call  his  own,  but  he  hath  the  free  and  full  ufe  and 
<f  enjoyment  of  all  the  poiTeffions  of  all  his  Subjects. 
u  The  reafon  of  this  regulation  is,  that  he  may  not  be 
(<  tempted  to  acts  of  oppreflion  and  injustice,  by  the 
(<  defire  or  hope  of  increaling  his  poiTeffions  ;  fince  he 
fC  knows  that  he  can  pofTefs  nothing.  This  prince  is 
fc  not  fo  much  as  allowed  to  have  a  wife  of  his  own,  but 
"  he  hath  free  accefs  to  the  wives  of  all  his  fubjects  ; 
"  that  having  no  children  which  he  knows  to  be  his 
u  own,  he  may  not  be  prompted  to  encroach  on  the 
"  privileges  of  his  fubjecls,  in  order  to  aggrandize  his 
«  family  (44)."  This  very  lingular  fcheme  of  govern- 
ment (if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  above  narration)  was 
probably  the  invention  of  fome  artful  Druids,  in  whom 
thefe  iflands  very  much  abounded,  who  thought  them- 
felves  fufficiently  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  things, 
without  the  anxiety  and  trouble  with  which  the  poffemon 
of  them  is  attended. 
Nounivcr-  %'  There  was  no  fupreme  monarch  in  Britain,  in  this 
fal  monarch  period,  who  had  any  paramount  authority  over  the  other 
in  Britain,  monarchs.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  one  of  thefe  princes, 
by  marriage,  or  by  his  Superior  valour  and  good  fortune 
in  war,  obtained  the  dominion  of  two  or  more  of  thefe 
little  kingdoms.  But  thefe  kingdoms  were  foon  after 
divided  among  that  monarch's  fons,  and  returned  to 
their  former  independency.  Nor  were  there  fo  much  as 
any  extenfive  alliances  or  ties  of  union  among  thefe 
princes  and  States.  They  were  not  only  independent, 
but  jealous  of  one  another  ;  and  even  in  times  of  com- 
mon danger,  they  had  not  fo  much  political  temper  and 
wifdom,  as  to  forget  their  antmofity,  and  form  one  gene- 
ral confederacy  for  their  common  fafety.  To  this  want 
of  union  Tacitus  afcribes  the  ruin  of  thefe  Slates,  and. 
their  Subjection  to  the  Romans.  w  There  was  one  thing 
•*  which  gave  us  a  great  advantage  againSt  thefe  powerful 
'*  nations,  that  they  never  confulted  together  in  one 
"  body  about  the  fecurity  of  the  whole.  It  was  even 
"  rare  that  two  or  three  of  thefe  Slates  united  their  forces 
"  againft  the  common  enemy.  By  this  means,  while  each 

(4a)  Julii  Solini  Polihiftoria.  Eafilise,  fine  anno,  c.  35.  p.  x68. 

«  of 
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«  of  them  fought  feparately,  they  were  all  fucceffively 
"  fubdued  (45)." 

II.  States  and  kingdoms,  as  well  as  particular  perfbns,  Progrefc  of 
have  their  birth  and  infancy.  Kingdoms  in  their  infant  kws. 
ftate  are  fmall  and  weak ;  rhey  have  few  laws,  and  thefe 
few  are  rather  the  dictates  of  necefiity  than  of  delibera- 
tion, eftablifhed  more  by  tacit  confent  than  by  any  formal 
decree.  In  that  ftate  of  fociety  neither  princes  nor  peo- 
ple are  well  qualified  for  being  legislators  ;  and  they  are 
too  much  taken  up  with  the  more  preffing  cares  of  de- 
fending and  providing  for  themfelves,  to  have  leifure  for 
political  fpeculations.  But  when  they  are  well  eftablifn- 
ed,  and  have  provided  for  their  fubfiftence  and  fecurity, 
they  begin  to  think  of  making  improvements  in  their 
government  and  laws.  Crimes  againft  the  public  and 
agamit  individuals  are  prohibited  and  punimed  ;  the 
rights  and  duties  of  all  the  different  ranks  of  men  in  the 
ftate  are  afcertained,  property  is  Tecured,  the  rules  of 
fucceffion  fettled,  a  code  of  laws  is  gradually  formed,  and 
courts  and  judges  appointed  for  putting  them  in  execu- 
tion. In  their  advances  towards  a  ftate  of  political 
maturity,  their  kfws  are  more  or  lefs  complete,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftage  of  civilization  at  which  they  are  ar- 
rived. 

The  Britifh  kingdoms,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  Antiquity 
were  in  poifeifion  of  a  fyftem  of  laws  of  considerable  °f  Bntt& 
extent,  before  they  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans.  Some 
of  thefe  kingdoms  had  fubflfted  feveral  ages  before  that 
period.  Almoft  a  whole  century  Jiad  elapled  be- 
tween the  firft  invafion  under  Julius  Csefar  and  the 
fecond  under  Claudius,  and  yet  we  find  no  material 
difference  in  the  political  ftate  of  Britain  in  thefe  two 
periods.  In  both  it  was  divided  into  feveral  little  monar- 
chies, each  of  which  was  governed  by  its  own  king ; 
and  it  had,  no  doubt,  been  in  this  ftate  long  before  the 
firft  of  thefe  invafions.  In  fo  long  a  courfe  of  time  they 
muft  have  acquired  fome  fkill  in  government  and  legisla- 
tion, efpecially  the  Druids,  who  devoted  their  whole 
time  to  the  ftudy  of  learning,  religion,  and  law,  of 
which  they  were  the  great  oracles  and  interpreters.  This 
was  certainly  one  important  branch  of  that  great  fyftem 

(45)  Tacit,  vita  Agric,  c,  iz, 

of 
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of  learning,  which  required  the  conftant  application  of 
twenty  years  ;  and  as  fome  of  the  Druids  were   defigned 
and  appointed  judges  in  the  feveral    Britifh    kingdoms, 
thefe  might  perhaps  apply  more  particularly  to  the  ftudy 
of  law.     But  though  it  is  thus  highly  probable,  that  the 
ancient  Britons  had  a  large  fyftem  of  laws,  a  minute  de- 
tail of  the  particulars  contained  in  that  fyftem  cannot  be 
expecled  from  any  writer  in  this  age.     The  moft  that 
can  be  done  on  this  fubjecl:,  is  to  make  a  few  general  ob- 
fervations  on   the  nature  and  fpirit   of   thefe    ancient 
Britifh  laws,  and  to  collecT:  a  few  particulars  which  are 
preferved  in  hiftory  to  fupport  and  illuftrate  thefe  obfer- 
vations. 
Compofed        The  ^aws?  as  we^  as  tne  other  branches  of  learning 
in  verfe.      among  the    ancient   Britons,    were   couched    in   verfe. 
Though  this  may  appear  a  little  extraordinary  to  us,  it  - 
Was    far    from  being   peculiar  to  the   ancient   Britons* 
«  The  firft  laws  of  all  nations  (fays  a  learned  writer  on 
"  this  fubje£t)  were  compofed  in  verfe,  and  fung.     We 
<*•  have  certain  proof,  that  the  firft  laws  of  Greece  were 
"  a  kind  of  fongs.     The  laws  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
«  of  Spain  were  verfes  which  they  fung.     Twifton  was 
"  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  their  firft  lawgiver.     They 
<«  faid  he  put  his  laws  into  verfes  and  fongs.     This  anci- 
<c  ent  cuftom  was  long  kept  up  by  feveral  nations  (46)." 
This  practice  of  compofing  their  laws  in  verfe,  and  form- 
ing them  into  fongs,  was  owing  to  that  furprifing  love 
which  the   nations    of  antiquity    bore  to   poetry   and 
mufic  (47).     This  alfo  rendered  thofe  laws  more  agree- 
able to  a  poetical  people*  made  it  eafier  for  them  to   get 
them  by  heart  and  retain  them  in  memory. 
Never  com-      It Was  one  °f  tne  moft  inviolable  laws  of  the  ancient 
mittedto     Britons,  never   to   commit  any  of  their   laws  to  writ- 
writing.      ing(48).     This  is  not  afcribed  by  Csefar  to  their  igno-* 
ranee  of  letters,  but  to  other  reafons  ;  for  he   exprefsly 
fays  in  the  fame  place,  that  they  made  ufe  of  letters  both 
in  public  and  private  tranfac~tions  (49).     To  the  two  rea- 
fons which  are  affigned  for  this  law,  by  that  very  intel- 
ligent writer,  this   third  one  may  perhaps   be    added; 

(46)  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  by  President  de  Goguet,  v.  1.  b.  a.  p.  »8, 
29.  atque  au&or.  ibi  citat. 

;47)  See  Chap.  IV.  (48)  Cafar  deBel,  Gal  i.  6.  c,  14. 

(4.9)  Id,  ibid, 

that 
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that  while  the  laws  were  unwritten,  they  were  more  en- 
tirely in  the  hands,  and  at  the  difpofal  of  the  Druids  ; 
who  alone  had  leifure  and  opportunity  to  make  them- 
felves  complete  matters  of  them.  But  whatever  were 
the  reafons  of  this  law,  it  was  certainly  the  caufe  that  we 
know  fo  little  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Britons.  For  as 
they  were  repofited  in  the  breafts  of  the  Druids,  when 
they  were  deftroyed  their  laws  perifhed  with  them,  ex- 
cept a  few  particulars  which  have  been  preferved  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers ;  and  a  few  others,  which  had 
taken  fuch  deep  root  in  the  minds  and  manners  of  the 
Britons,  that  they  were  difcernible  in  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  of  their  pofterity  many  ages  after. 

It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  the  laws  of  the  Confidered 
ancient  Britons  were  confidered  as  the  laws  of  their  Gods  as  the  com- 
rather  than  of  their  kings.  Nor  was  this  peculiar  to  the  ^"rdQ° ^ 
ancient  Britons,  it  was  the  fame  in  all  other  ancient  na- 
tions. The  firft  legillators  were  convinced,  that  their 
own  authority  was  not  fufficient  to  bridle  the  impetuous 
paffions  of  thofe  bold  and  fierce  men  to  whom  they  gave 
laws.  They  called  Heaven  to  their  affiftance  ;  and  de- 
clared, that  they  had  received  their  infiitutions  from 
fome  Divinity,  who  would  take  vengeance  on  thofe  who 
dared  to  violate  them.  Thus  Numa  Pompilius,  the 
great  legiflator  of  ancient  Rome,  gave  out,  that  he  re- 
ceived all  his  laws  from  the  Goddefs  Egeria,  "  That 
**  the  Barbarians  (as  Florus  obferves)  might  receive  and 
"  obey  them  (50)."  One  confequence  of  this  view  of 
their  laws  we  have  already  mentioned,  viz.  that  the 
priefts  of  their  Gods  were  the  oracles  of  their  laws. 
Another  confequence  of  it  was,  that  the  laws  which  re- 
lated to  their  religion,  the  worfhip  of  the  Gods,  and  the 
privileges  of  their  minifters,  obtained  the  firfl  place  in 
their  fyftem  of  jurifprudence ;  and  were  declared  to  be 
of  the  moft  facred  and  inviolable  obligation.  That  the 
Gods  are  to  be  worfhipped,  was  probably  the  very  firft 
law  in  the  Druidical  fyftem  (5 1 ).  To  this  all  the  other 
prefcriptions  relating  to  the  rites,  times,  places,  and 
other  circumftances  of  that  worfhip  would  naturally  fol- 
low, with  proper  fanctions  to  fecure  obedience.     The, 

{50)  Florus,  1.  i,  c.  a.  f  51)  Diogcn,  Laert  In  proem. 
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laws  afcertaining  the  honours,  rights,  and  privileges  of 
the  Druids ;  thofe  declaring  their  perfons  inviolable,  and 
providing  for  their  immunity  from  taxes  and  military  fer- 
vices,  were  not  forgotten  (52). 
Law  of  In  the  ftate  of  nature  the  promifcuous  intercourfe  of 

marriage,  fa^  fexes  was  productive  of  the  moft  fliocking  diforders 
and* grievous  calamities  (53).  It  was  one  of  the  firft 
cares,  therefore,  of  all  legiflators,  to  regulate  that  inter- 
courfe, and  fecure  the  rights  of  marriage,  on  which  the 
order,  peace,  and  happinefs  of  fociety  fo  much  depend. 
Accordingly  the  inftitution  of  marriage  is  afcribed  by  all 
nations  to  their  moft  ancient  legiflators  (54).  That 
great  law,  the  marriage  of  one  man  and  one  woman, 
which  is  fo  clearly  pointed  out  by  nature,  was  fully  and 
firmly  eftablifhed  among  the  ancient  Britons.  This  is 
evident  from  their  whole  hiftory,  in  which  we  never 
meet  with  the  leaft  hint,  that  any  one  man  was  allowed 
more  than  one  wife,  or  any  woman  more  than  one  huf- 
band.  If  fuch  an  indulgence  had  been  allowed  to  any,  it 
would  have  been  to  thofe  who  were  inverted  with  royal 
authority,  as  it  was  among  the  Germans  at  this  pe- 
riod (55  J.  But  kings  and  queens  in  Britain  were  fub- 
jecl:  to  this  great  law,  as  well  as  their  meaneft  fubjects ; 
and  when  they  prefumed  to  violate  it,  they  were  hated 
and  abandoned  by  all  the  world.  This  appears  from 
the  ftory  of  Cartifinandua,  who  was  queen  of  the  Bri- 
gantes  in  her  own  right,  which  is  thus  related  by  Taci- 
tus :  "  Cartifmandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  was  de- 
"  fcended  from  a  long  race  of  royal  anceftors,  and  fa- 
u  mous  for  her  power  and  wealth,  to  which  fhe  re- 
"  ceived  a  great  acceffion  for  betraying  Caraclacus  to  the 
<c  emperor  Claudius,  to  adorn  his  triumph.  Corrupted 
«c  by  her  great  profperity,  fhe  abandoned  herfelf  to 
H  luxury ;  and  defpifing  her  hufband  Venutius,  fhe  ad- 
"  vanced  her  armour-bearer  Vellocatius  to  his  place  in 
"  her  throne  and  bed.  This  flagitious  action  proved  the 
"  ruin  of  herfelf  and  family.     For  her  fubjects,  the  Bri- 

(5»)  Ceefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14. 

(53)  Quos  venerem  iucertam  rapientes more  ferarum, 
Viribus  editior,  cadebat  ut  in  grege  taurus. 

Hor.  lib.  1.  fat.  3.  v.  109. 

(54)  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  v.  1.  p.  az. 

(55)  Tacit,  dexnorib.  Germ.  c.  xS. 

«  gantes 
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**  gantes,  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  her  injured  hufband,  me 
*«  was  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs,  and  implored  the 
*(  protection  of  the  Romans.  We  fent  an  army  to  her 
**  relief,  which  refcued  her  perfon,  and  fought  feveral 
«  battles  in  her  caufe,  but  me  was  at  laft  obliged  to 
«  leave  her  kingdom  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Vemitius  {$6)." 
Where  this  great  law  was  thus  firmly  eflablifhed,  we  may 
be  almoft  certain  that  all  the  circumftances  of  marriage 
were  regulated,  and  the  rights  of  parents,  hufbands, 
wives,  and  children  were  afcertained.  In  Gaul,  and 
perhaps  in  Britain,  hufbands  and  fathers  had  a  very 
great  authority  over  their  wives  and  children,  even  fo- 
great  as  to  put  them  to  death  (57) ;  but  this  authority 
was  undoubtedly  regulated  by  certain  laws.  In  the  an- 
cient laws  of  Wales  (which,  in  this  and  feveral  other  par- 
ticulars, were  very  probably  derived  from  thofe  of  the 
ancient  Britons)  all  the  cafes  in  which  a  hufband  was  al- 
lowed to  beat  his  wife  are  enumerated  (58).  The  ma- 
trimonial tie  among  the  aacient  Britons  was  far  from 
being  indiflbluble.  They  were  too  little  accuflomed  to 
moral  difcipline,  and  the  government  of  their  paflions, 
to  lubmit  to  a  reftraint  which  was  to  end  onlv  with  life. 
The  laws  of  Hoel  Dda,  king  of  Wales,  who  was  a 
Chriftian  prince,  and  flourilhed  in  the  tenth  century, 
allow  of  a  divorce  for  fo  trifling  a  caufe  as  an  unfavoury 
or  difagreeable  breath  (59).  This  law  is  fo  contrary  to 
the  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  which  had  been  long  ei- 
tablifhed  in  Wales,  that  we  may  be  almoft  certain  that 
it  was  one  of  the  laws  of  their  Heathen  anceftors  (60). 
The  ancient  Britons  are  accufed  by  feveral  authors  of  fome 
practices  which  ..re  very  inconfiftent   with  conjugal  fi- 

(56)  Tacit.  Hiftor.  1.   3.    c.    45. 

(57)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  19. 

(58)  Leges  Wallkas,  1,  4.  five  Triades  Forenfes,  Triad.  5.  p.  300. 
Triad.  155.  p.  352. 

(59)  Ibid.    Triad-    1.   p.  a58. 

(60)  But  though  marriage  among  the  Britons  (and  indeed  among  ail 
the  nations  of  antiquity)  was  too  eafily  and  too  frequently  diflblved, 
yet  the  laws  provided  with  great  care  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
children,  and  the  equitable  divifion  of  the  effects  of  the  family  accord- 
ing to  the  circumftances  of  every  cafe.  The  ancient  laws  of  Wales 
defcend  to  very  long  and  particular  details  on  this  fubjeel:,  and  make 
provifion  for  every  pofiible  cafe  with  the  moft  minute  exaclnefs.— 
(Leges  WalHc*,  1,  ?..    De mulieribus,  c.  1.  p.  73.  &c.) 
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delity  (61).     But   as  thefe  practices    are  fuch  as   we 
can  hardly  fuppofe  were  eftablifhea  by  law,  they  will 
fall  more  properly  under  our  consideration  in  another 
place  (62. 
Penay?W3       The  defire  of  procuring  protection  to  their  lives,  per- 
m£«*s  per-  fons,  and  properties,  was  one  of  the  chief  things  which 
fons.  induced  families  to  unite  together,  to  form  ftates  and 

kingdoms,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  reftraints  of  law  and 
government.  In  their  independent  ftate  they  enjoyed 
unlimited  liberty,  but  little  fafety  ;  and  therefore  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  refign  a  part  of  their  liberty  to  ob- 
tain a  greater  degree  of  fecurity  againft  all  acts  of  violence', 
and  injuries  of  every  kind.  This  fecurity  was  obtained 
in  fociety,  and  under  regular  government,  by  particular 
laws  againft  all  acts  of  violence,  oppreflion,  and  in- 
juftice,  enforced  by  proper  penalties,  and  therefore  called 
penal  laws.  By  thefe  laws  the  whole  power  of  the  ftate 
was  armed  with  vengeance  againft  every  particular  mem- 
ber of  it,  who  dared  to  injure  any  other  member,  or  to 
difturb  the  public  peace  and  good  order.  The  penal 
laws  of  almoft  all  governments  at  or  near  their  firft  e£- 
tablifhment,  were  remarkably  fevere  •,  it  being  no  eafy 
matter  to  deter  men  from  thofe  acts  of  violence  to  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed  in  their  independent  ftate  (63 ). 
Such  were  the  moft  ancient  penal  laws  of  Germany, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  which  abounded  very  much  in  ca- 
pital punifhments,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  dreadful  kind. 
By  the  laws  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  a  wife  who  was  fu£» 
pected  of  having  occasioned  the  death  of  her  hufband, 
was  tortured  as  cruelly  as  the  vileft  Have,  and  if  con- 
victed, was  burnt  to  death  in  the  moft  excruciating  man- 
ner (64).  By  thefe  laws  alfo,  not  only  murderers,  but 
robbers,  thieves,  and  fome  other  criminals  (perhaps 
adulterers),  were  punifhed  with  the  fame  cruel  kind  of 
death  (65).  In  Germany,  thofe  who  betrayed  or  de- 
ferted  the  caufe  of  their  country,  were  hanged  on  trees 5 
and  cowards,  fluggards,  debauchees,  and  proftitutes 
were  fuffocated  in  mires  and  bogs  {66).     As  there  was  fo 

(61)  Casf.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14. 
(6a)  See  Chap.  VII,    Of  Manners. 

(63)  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  v.  1.  p.  20. 

(64)  Caef.  de  Eel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  19.  (65)  Ibid.  c.  16,. 
(66)  Tacit,  de  morib.  Germ.  c.  12. 
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very  ftriking  a  refemblance  between  the  Germans  and 
Britons  in  this  period,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  thefe 
ufelefs  members  and  pefts  of  human  focieiy,  were  pu- 
nifhed  m  the  fame  manner  in  this  ifland  (67).  But  be- 
sides thefe  greater  crimes  againft  the  ftate  in  general,  or 
againft  particular  members  of  it,  which  were  capitally 
punifhed,  there  were  many  fmaller  injuries,  fuch  as 
maiming,  wounding,  ftriking,  &c,  which  required  to  be 
difcouraged,  but  did  not  deferve  to  be  fo  feverely  pu- 
nifhed. With  regard  to  thefe,  the  moft  natural  and 
obvious  idea  of  punifhment  was  that  of  retaliation.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  this  law  of  retaliation,  or  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  &c.  was  eftablifhed,  not 
only  among  the  Ifraelites,  but  alfo  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  very  probably  among  the  Germans,  Gauls, 
and  Britons,  in  the  moft  ancient  periods  of  their  feveral 
Elates  (68J.  But  this  law,  fo  equitable  in  fpeculation, 
was  every  where  found  to  be  very  inconvenient  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  when  rigoroufly  executed,  it  was  often  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  criminal,  and  afforded  no  reparation  to  the 
injured  party.  For  this  reafon,  this  law  had  many  ex- 
ceptions and  abatements  made  to  it  in  every  country  9  and 
in  many  it  went  quite  into  difufe.  In  many  cafes  it  was 
found  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  for  the  in- 
iereft  of  the  injured  party,  to  accept  of  a  certain  compen- 
fation  from  the  criminal  in  lieu  of  his  corporal  punifh- 
ment (69)-  "  In  lighter  tranfgreffions,  among  the  an- 
f*  cient  Germans,  the  punifhment  was  proportioned  to 
"  the  crime  ;  and  the  criminal,  upon  conviction,  was 
w  condemned  to  pay  a  certain  number  of  horfes  and.cat- 
<c  tie,  which  were  divided  between  the  king  or  ftate, 
"  and  the  perfon  who  had  received  the  injury  or  his 
u  family  (70)."  Though  we  cannot  produce  fo  exprefs 
a  teftimony,  that  this  practice  of  making  compenfation 
for  corporal  injuries  prevailed  in  Britain  before  the  Ro- 
man invafion,  yet  it  feems  probable  that  it  did,  and  that 
the  Druids,  who  had  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  en- 
tirely in  their  hands,  would  encourage  it  for  their  own 

(67)  Dr.  M'Pherfon's  Differt.  xii.— Is  not  the  duckiug.ftool  a  rcUc 
of  this  laft  kind  of  punifhmeEt  ? 

(68)  Exod.  c.  21 .  v.  2 3,  24,  aj.    Paufan,  J.  i.  c.  28.  Aul.  Gel.  i.  20, 
*.  1.  (69)  Exod.  e.  21.  v.  22.  30. 

(70}  Tacit  dc  mwrib.  Germ,  c.  12. 

intereft, 
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intereft.  After  this  law  of  compenfations  for  bodily  in- 
juries was  introduced,  it  gradually  prevailed  more  and 
more,  until  it  put  an  almoft  total  period  to  all  corporal 
and  capital  punifhments.  Revenge,  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing paffion  in  favage  life,  yielded  to  avarice,  which 
is  apt  to  prevail  too  much  in  the  focial  ftate,  when  pof- 
feffions  become  fecure,  and  the  family  of  a  murdered 
perfon  began  to  thirft  more  after  the  goods  than  after  the 
blood  of  the  murderer  ;  thinking  the  former  a  much 
better  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  their  friend  than  the 
latter.  But  as  this  great  revolution  in  the  fpirit  of  penal 
laws  did  not  take  place  in  this  hland  in  the  ancient  Bri- 
tiih  times,  it  doth  not  fall  fo  properly  under  our  prefent 
confideration. 
^  r   xl'  As  mankind  in  the  focial  ftate,  even  after  the  rights 

their     *     of  property  were  eftablifhed,  were  expofed  to  injuries  in 
properties,  their  pofleftions,  as  well  as  in  their  perfons,  it  became 
neceffary  to  fecure  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  by 
penal  laws.     Their  flocks  and  herds  were  the  moft  valu- 
able poiTeffions  of  almoft  all  nations  in  the  moft  early 
period  of  their  hiftory.     Several  of  the  Britifh  nations, 
when  they  were  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans,  had  no 
other  poiTeffions,    or   means   of  fubfiftence,   but  their 
cattle  ;  and  therefore  we  may  be  certain,  that  by  their 
laws,  the  ftealing  or  killing  of  any.  of  thefe  precious  ani- 
mals would  be  very  penal,  probably  capital  (72).     Even 
when  the   feverity  of  penal   law  was  mitigated  by  ad- 
mitting compenfations,  the  compenfations  required  for 
ftealing,  killing,  or  maiming  horfes,  oxen,  cows,  fheep, 
fwine,  &c.  were  lb  high  as  made  it  very  imprudent  and 
dangerous  to  be  guilty  of  thefe  crimes.     The  ancient 
laws  of  Wales  difcover  the  moft  extreme  folicitude  and 
anxiety  about  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of  animals  of 
all  kinds.     A  high  price  is  let,  not  only  upon  the  life, 
but  upon  every  limb  of  every  ufeful  animal  (73).     The 
reader  who  hath  no  opportunity  of  feeing  thefe  laws, 
may  form  fome  judgment  of  their  great  minutenefs  from 
this  circumftance :  it  is  declared  by  a  fpecial  law,  that 
there  are  only  three  things  appertaining  either  to  field  or 
domeftic  animals,  for  which  no  compenfation  ihallbe 


(  72)  Carf.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14. 1.  6.  c.  16. 
(7  3)  Leges  Wallicse,  1,  3.  c,  3,  p.  307 — a6o. 
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demanded,  viz.  the  milk  of  a  mare,  the  milk  of  a  bitch, 
and  the  milk  of  a  cat  (74).     In  thofe  Britifh  {rates  where 
agriculture  was  practiced,  a  greater  number  and  variety 
of  penal  laws  were  riecefTary,  to  protect  the  cattle  and 
implements   employed  in  hufbandry  ^  to  prevent  land- 
marks from  being  removed  ;  and  to  preferve  the  pre- 
cious fruits  of  the  earth  from  being  deftroyed  or  in- 
jured.    The   labouring  ox  was  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
wifeft  legislators,  and  to  kill  one  of  thefe  ufeful  animals, 
even  for  food,  was  declared  to  be  an  impious  deed,  and 
made  capital  by  the  laws  of  many  ancient  nations,  and 
very  probably  by  thofe  of  Britain  (75).     By  the  ancient 
laws  of  Wales  it  was  forbidden,  under  certain  penalties, 
to  throw  a  ftone  at  an  ox  in  the  plough,  to  tie  the  yoke 
too  tight  about  his  neck,  or  to  urge  him  on  to  too  great 
an  effort  in  drawing  (76 ).     Thefe  laws  difcover  great 
attention  to  the   prefervation  of  that  yaluable  animal. 
Ploughs,  and  all  other  implements  of  hufbandry,  which 
were  left  in  the  fields,  were  guarded  by  particular  penal 
laws,  from  being  ftolen  or  deftroyed.     The  removing  of 
land-marks  hath  been  declared  highly  criminal,  and  fe*> 
verely  punifhed  by  the  laws  of  all  nations  (77).     This  is 
One  of  thofe  crimes  of  which  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  took  particular  cognizance  (78).     Great  care  was 
alfo  taken  by  ancient  legiflators  to  preferve  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  from  all  injuries,  and  to  procure  full  compen- 
fation  for  any  damage  they  had  fuftained,  that  the  indus- 
trious hufbandman  might  not  be  robbed  of  the  rewards 
of  his  toil  (79).   The  moft  ancient  laws  of  Britain  appear 
to  have  been  remarkably  fevere  on  this  head,  and  to  have 
allowed  very  high  damages  to  the  hufbandman ;  for  by 
them  he  was  authorifed  to  feize  and  keep  to  himfelf  one 
out  of  every  three  hogs,  fheep,  goats,  ge^y  and  hens, 

(74)  Leges  Wallicae,  1.  4.  Triad.  Forenf.  Triad,  aog.  p.  374. 

(75)  /Elian.  Hift.  Animal.  1.   ia.   c.   34.    Varro  dc  Re  Ruft.  I.  2* 
c.  5.  Plin.  1.  8.  c.  45. 

Ante  etiam  fceptrum  Di&sei  reges,  et  ante 
Impia  quam  casfis  gens  ell  epulata  juvencis, 
Aureus  banc  vitam  in  terris  Saturnus  agebat. 

Virg.  Georg,  1,  %.  v.  536, 

(76)  Leges  Wallicae,  1.  3.  c.  9.  p.  %Zi, 

(77)  Deut,  c.  19.  v.  14.     Job,  c.  34.  v.  a. 

{78)  Ccef.  de  Bel.  Gal,  1.6.  c.  13,  * 

(79)  Exod,  c.   %%.  ve  5,  6. 

,    tjiat 
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that  he  found  among  his  corn ;  and  he  was  even  per- 
/  mitted  to  choofe  the  fecond-beft  of  the  three  (80).  But 
this  law  could  only  fubfift  in  the  infancy  of  agriculture, 
when  corn  was  very  fcarce  and  precious,  and  thefe  ani- 
mals very  plentiful  and  of  little  value.  Accordingly, 
it  was  afterwards  very  much  mitigated,  and  the  huf- 
bandman  was  only  allowed  to  take  one  out  of  fifteen  hogs, 
and  one  out  of  thirty  Sheep,  goats,  geefe,  and  hens  ; 
and  if  there  was  not  fo  great  a  number,  he  was  to  have 
a  compenfation  in  money,  according  to  that  propor- 
tion (81).  The  great  difproportion  between  hogs 
and  the  other  creatures  mentioned  in  this  firft  law  is 
very  remarkable,  and  might  perhaps  be  owing,  either 
to  the  greater  plenty  of  thefe  animals,  or  to  their  being 
efteemed  more  deftru&ive  to  the  corn.  In  thofe  Britifh 
States  which  were  frequented  by  foreign  merchants,  and 
where  commerce  was  carried  on,  there  would  be  occa- 
sion for  another  clafs  of  penal  laws,  to  protect  the 
goods  of  the  adventurous  merchant  and  mariner  from 
being  feized  or  ftolen,  efpecially  in  cafe  of  fhipwreck, 
when  they  are  moft  expofed  to  fuch  injuries.  What 
the  particulars  of  thefe  marine  and  mercantile  laws  were, 
cannot  now  be  difcovered  ;  but  we  have  fome  reafon  to 
think,  that  they  were  more  juft  and  generous  than  thofe 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  gave  the  fpoils  of  the  unfor- 
tunate mariner  either  wholly  to  the  king,  or  divided 
them  between  the  king  and  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
where  they  were  caft  on  Shore  (82).  For  it  will  be 
made  appear,  that  foreign  merchants  enjoyed  very 
great  fecurity  for  themfelves  and  their  effects  in  this 
iSland,  in  the  ancient  British  times  (83)..  There  were 
probably  no  penal  laws  among  the  ancient  Britons  to 
prevent  or  puniSh  verbal  injuries,  which  are  fo  fenfibly 
felt,  and  fo  fiercely  refented  in  modern-times.  In  al- 
moft  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  coarfeft  language 
was  given  and  returned  without  ceremony,  and  was 
not  considered  as  an  object  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
legislators. 

(80)  Leges  Wallicae,  1.  3.  c.  10.  §  6.  S.  p.  285. 

(81)  Id  Ibid. 

(Sa)  Ibid.  1.  a.  c.  17.  p.  151,  15a.  Speiman  Gloff.  voce  Wrecnm 
snzris.  (83)  See  Chap.  VI. 
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But  fecurity  to  their  perfons  and  properties  from  acts  Brici/h 
of  violence,  was  not  the  only  benefit  which  mankind  common 
derived  from  laws  and  government.  By  thefe,  deceit  aw* 
and  falfehood,  as  well  as  violence,  were  banifhed  from 
fociety,  or  2$  leaft  an  attempt  was  made  to  banifh  them : 
by  thefe,  mutual  truft  and  confidence  were  eftablifhed 
among  mankind  ;  truth  and  fidelity  were  made  to  reign 
in  their  dealings,  covenants,  and  engagements;  or, 
when  they  were  violated,  an  eafy  method  of  redrefs  was 
provided.  In  civilized  nations,  which  have  arrived  at 
great  knowledge  in  government  and  legislation,  thefe  ♦ 
defirable  ends  are  obtained  by  a  great  number  of  pofitive 
ftatutes,  or  by  eftablifhed  forms  and  rules  of  proceed- 
ing, which  have  acquired  the  force  of  ftatutes  by  im- 
memorial cuftom.  But  in  nations  which  have  not  at- 
tained to  fo  great  maturity,  only  certain  general  maxims 
of  juftice  and  equity  are  eftablifhed,  and  the  application 
of  thefe  maxims  to  particular  cafes,  is  left  to  the  wifdom 
and  integrity  of  the  judges.  This  was  certainly  the 
ftate  of  whattnay  be  called  the  common  law  among  the 
ancient  Britons.  Thofe  principles  of  truth,  fidelity, 
juftice,  and  equity,  in  which  the  Druids  inftructed  the 
people  in  their  difcourfes,  they  made  the  rules  of  their 
decifions  when  they  acted  as  judges.  An  eminent  fage 
of  the  law  hath  indeed  affirmed,  that  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, before  they  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  were  in 
pofTeflion  of  that  admirable  fyftem  of  jurisprudence,  the 
prefent  common  law  of  England  ;  and  that  no  material 
changes  have  been  made  in  that  fyftem,  either  by  the 
Romans,  the  Saxons,  Danes,  or  Normans.  His  words 
are  thefe:  "  The  realm  of  England  was  firft  inha- 
"  bited  by  the  Britons  :  next  after  them  it  was  ruled  by 
"  the  Romans  ;  then  again  by  the  Britons  :  after  whom 
if  the  Saxons  poflefled  it,  and  changed  its  name  from 
"  Britain  to  England  :  then  the  Danes  for  fome  time 
i(  had  the  dominion  of  it  ;  then  again  the  Saxons :  laft 
u  of  all  the  Normans,  whofe  pofterity  govern  it  at  pre- 
*'  fent.  Yet,  in  the  times  of  all  thefe  different  nations 
"  and  kings,  this  kingdom  hath  always  been  governed 
"  by  the  fame  cuftoms  by  which  it  is  governed  at  pre- 
"  fent.  If  thefe  ancient  Britifh  cuftoms  had  not  been 
"  moft  excellent,  reafon,  juftice,  and  the  love  of  their 
"  country  would  have  induced  fome  of  thefe  kings   to 
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"  change  or  abolifh  them ;  efpecially  the  Romans  who, 
*c  ruled  all  the  reft  of  the  world  by  the  Roman  laws  (84)." 
But  thefe  words  of  this  great  lawyer  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  panegyrical  declamation,  defigned  to  infpire 
the  young  prince  to  whom  they  were  addreffed  with  ve- 
neration for  the  laws  of  England,  than  an  hiflorical  nar- 
ration dictated  by  ftricl:  truth.  There  might  however 
be  a  confiderable  refemblance  between  the  judicial  decifi- 
ons  of  the  Britifh  Druids,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
common  law  of  England.  For  as  right  reafon,  equity, 
and  juftice  are  eternally  and  univerfally  the  fame  ;  if  the 
deciftons  of  the  Druids  were  regulated  by  thefe,  they 
would  in  fimilar  cafes,  materially,  though  perhaps  not 
formally,  coincide  with  thofe  of  the  common  law,  which 
is  regulated  by  reafon,  equity,  and  juftice.  The  defign, 
for  example,  of  the  Druidical  interdict  defcribed  by 
Csefar,  was  to  procure  fubmiflion  to  the  laws,  by  depriv- 
ing thofe  of  all  benefit  from  them  who  refufed  to  fubmit 
«  to  them  (85)  :  this  is  alfo  the  defign  of  an  outlawry   in 

the  common  law  of  England,  and  therefore  there  muft 
be  a  material  coincidence  between  thefe  two  legal  opera- 
tions (86).  But  that  all  the  modes  and  forms  of  the 
common  law  of  England  were  known  to  and  obferved 
by  the  ancient  Britons  before  they  were  fubdued  by  the 
Romans ;  and  that  they  have  not  been  changed  by  that 
conqueft,  nor  by  any  of  the  fucceeding  revolutions,  is 
quite  incredible,  •  What  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  fays  of 
the  laws  of  king  Molmutius  and  queen  Martia,  merits 
no  attention  (87), 
,         {  It  is  impofftble  for  us  to  difcover  many  particulars  of 

evidence,  ^e  *aws  °*  evidence  among  the  ancient  Britons.  That 
they  made  ufe  of  oaths  or  folemn  appeals  to  their  Gods, 
to  oblige  witneiles  to  declare  the  truth,  we  have  not  the 
ieaft  reafon  to  doubt,  when  we  coniider  that  they  were 
a  very  religious,  or  rather  a  very  fuperfHtious  people, 
and  that  their  judges  were  prieits,  We  learn  from 
Tacitus,  that  the  forms  of  their  vows  and  oaths  were 
different  in  the  different  Bntiih  nations  j  and  that  the 

(£<$  Sir  John  Fortefcue  de  laudibus  legqm  Anglic,  publlfhed    with 
notes  by  Mr.  Selden,  c    17.  p.  38139. 
(85)  Cfffar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13. 
(26)  Eraclon.  1.  3.  c.  13. 
(S7)  .G.aijltrid.  Monumut.  1,  1  j.  c.  17. 1.  11:.  c,  13, 
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members  of  each  ftate  obferved  that  form  of  fwearing 
which  was  eftablifhed  in  their  own  country  (88).  For 
as  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in  which  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  more  univerfally  agreed,  that  in  making 
life  of  oaths,  as  the  moft  -effectual  way  of  obliging  wit- 
nefTes  to  declare  the  truth  in  judgment;  fo  there  are  few 
things  in  which  they  have  differed  more  than  in  the  forms 
of  thefe  oaths.  The  ancient  Welfh  had  fome  very  An- 
gular forms  of  giving  evidence,  which  are  too  indelicate 
to  be  quoted  even  in  a  dead  language,  and  which  it  is 
highly  probable  they  derived,  in  part  at  leaft,  from  their 
Britiih  anceftors. 

It  is  impoiiible  to  difcover  whether  the  laws  of  com-  Laws  of 
purgation  were  known  to  the  ancient  Britons  or  not.  compurg*. 
By  thefe  laws,  which  obtained  in  very  early  times  among 
the  Welfh,  when  a  perfon  accufed  denied  the  accufation 
upon  oath,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  a  certain  number  of 
compurgators  to  fwear  to  the  truth  or  credibility  of  what 
he  had  fworn.  The  number  of  compurgators  required 
by  thefe  laws  was  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime  ;  and  if  the  compurgators  were  fuch  in  number 
and  quality  as  the  laws  required  in  that  cafe,  and  fwore 
with  fufficient  unanimity  to  the  innocence  of  the  perfon 
accufed,  he  was  acquitted  ;  if  not,  he  was  condemn- 
ed (89). 

When  fufficient  evidence  was  not  given  againft  a  per-  Torture, 
fon  accufed,  by  the  depositions  of  witnefles,  both  the 
Gauls  of  Britons,  in  fome  cafes,  employed  the  cruel 
;  method  of  torture  to  force  unhappy  perfons  to  confefs 
their  guilt.  "  When  a  wife  (fays  Csefar)  is  accufed  of 
**  having  had  any  hand  in  the  death  of  her  hufband, 
"  me  is  put  to  the  fame  kind  of  torture  with  the  mean- 
«  eft  Have  (90)." 

The  great  objecl  which  many  nations  of  antiquity  OrdtaU. 
feem  to  have  had  in  view  in  their  criminal  trials,  was  not 
fo  much  to  preferve  the  innocent  from  being  condemned, 
as  to  prevent  the  guilty  from  efcaping  condemnation. 
Therefore,  when  they  could  neither  prove  their  guilt  by 
witnefles,  nor  extort  a  confeffion  by  tortures,  they  ap- 

(S8)  Tacit.  Annal,  1.  ia.  c.  34. 

(So)   Leges  Wallic*-,  ?.  n.c.  9  \.  Hue.  3,  p.  108,  109. 

1,90)  Cabfar  tie  Bel.  Gal,  1,  6,  c.  19, 
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plied  to  Heaven  for  evidence  againft  them,  and  interro- 
gated Omnifcience  by  many  different  rites.  It  would  be 
eafy  to  demonftrate  that  the  practice  of  applying  to  Hea- 
ven for  a  difcovery  of  the  guilt  of  criminals  by  various 
ordeals  (which  constituted  fo  great  a  part  of  the  jurifpru- 
dence  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages) 
was  known  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  feveral  other 
nations,  in  very  early  times  (9 1 ).  It  appears  from  a  re* 
markable  paflage  in  Velleius  Paterculus,  that  the  judicial 
combat  was  the  moft  common  way  of  determining  all 
kinds  of  controverfies  among  the  Germans  in  the  Auguf- 
tan  age.  For  that  hiftorian  acquaints  us,  that  the  Ger- 
mans betrayed  Quinclilius  Varus,  the  Roman  commander, 
in  their  country,  into  a  profound  fecurity,  which  proved 
fatal  to  himfelf  and  his  whole  army,  by  bringing  many 
of  their  difputes  before  his  tribunal,  and  by  pretending 
that  they  were  much  better  pleafed  with  that  rational 
method  of  ending  them,  than  with  their  own  barbarous 
cuftom  of  deciding  them  by  the  fword  (92}.  When  all 
this  is  coniidered,  we  can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt,  that 
theDruidical  judges  of  Gaul  and  Britain  pretended  to 
interrogate  their  Gods,  by  various  ordeals,  about  the 
guilt  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  brought  before  their 
tribunals,  when  little  evidence  of  it  could  be  found 
amongfl  men.  For  they  were  great  pretenders  to  divi- 
nation, and  were  believed  by  the  people  to  have  the  moft 
effectual  arts  of  difcovering  the  will  of  their  Gods  on  all 
occaiions ;  and  they  could  not  but  perceive  that  this  kind 
of  evidence  might  be  made  to  prove  whatever  they  plead- 
ed, and  put  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  men  into  their 
hands.  It  is  not  improbable  that  thofe  queftions  or  tor- 
tures to  which  wives  fufpected  of  the  murder  of  their 
huibands  were  put,  might  be  fire  and  water  ordeals,  or 
fomething  of  that  kind.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  very 
certain,  that  when  this  celeftial  evidence  (as  it  may  be 
called)  was  once  introduced  into  the  trial  of  criminals, 
human  teftimony  came  to  be  very  little  regarded  j 
and  the  fate  of  all  who  were  accufed  depended  almoft 
intirely  upon  the  pretended  clepoiitions  of  thefe  invifible 
witnefles.     This  will  appear  in  a  very  ftrong  and   fur- 

(91)  Spelmanni  Glofiarium,  voc.  Judicium  Dei,  p.  324,    Stiernhook 
de  Jure  Saxon  urn,  e.  8.  p.  83,, 

(9Z)  C,  Veil.  Paterc.  Jiift.  1,  u.  c.  iiP, 
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prifing  light  in  our  hiftory  of  the  laws   of  evidence,  in 
the  next  period. 

To  be  protected  in  their  lives,  perfons,  and  proper- Laws  of 
ties,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  are  in-  ucce  ■ 
eftimable  bleffings  which  mankind  derive  from  equitable 
laws  and  regular  government ;  but  even  thefe  are  not  all 
the  benefits  which  they  derive  from  them.  For  though 
men  cannot  enjoy  their  polTefilons  any  longer  than  they 
live,  yet  they  are  very  far  from  being  indifferent  to  whom 
they  fhall  devolve  at  their  death.  The  care  and  labour 
which  they  have  beftowed  upon  them,  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  which  they  have  received  from  them,  make 
them  earneftly  defire  that  they  may  be  poffeffed  by  thofe 
perfons  who  are  naturally  the  objects  of  their  affection  ; 
and  the  afliirance  that  they  will  be  fo,  gives  them  no  little 
fatisfadtion.  But  this  fatisfaction  can  only  be  enjoyed  in 
the  focial  ftate,  and  under  the  influence  of  laws  regulat- 
ing the  order  of  fucceffion.  Thefe  laws  of  fucceffion 
have  been  different  in  different  countries  ;  and  even  in 
the  fame  country,  in  different  periods  of  fociety.  In 
thofe  ancient  Britifh  ftates,  where  the  whole  riches  of 
the  people  confuted  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  the  laws  of 
fucceffion  were  few  and  fimple  :  and  a  man's  cattle,  at 
his  death,  were  divided  equally  among  his  fons  ;  or,  if 
he  left  no  fons,  among  his  daughters;  or,  if  he  left  no 
children,  among  his  nearefl  relations.  This  was  the  rule 
of  fucceffion  among  the  ancient  Germans  as  well  as  Bri- 
tons (93).  Thefe  nations  feemtohave  had  no  idea  of 
the  rights  of  primogeniture,  or  that  the  eldeft  fon  had 
any  title  to  a  larger  mare  of  his  father's  effects  than  the 
youngeft.  This  rule  of  an  equal  diviflon  was  fo  inviola- 
bly obferved  by  the  Germans,  and  probably  by  the 
Britons,  that  the  father  could  make  no  other  diftribution 
of  his  goods  by  will  or  teftament  (94).  The  laws  of 
fucceffion  feem  to  have  been  much  the  fame  in  thofe 
Britifh  ftates  where  the  lands  were  divided  and  cultivated. 
A  man's  lands  at  his  death  did  not  defcend  to  his  eldeft 
fon,  but  were  equally  divided  among  all  his  fons  •,  and 
when  any  difpute  arofe  in  the  divifion  of  them,  it  was 

(93)  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  20.  (94)  Id.  ibid. 

determined 
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determined  by  the  Druids  (95).  This  law  or  cuftom 
(which  in  England  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  Gavelkind)  was  obferved  very  long  among  the  pofte- 
rity  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  appears  plainly  in  the 
laws  of  Hoel  Dda,  king  of  Wales,  in  the  tenth  century. 
By  that  time,  indeed,  the  clergy  were  labouring  hard 
to  introduce  the  obfervation  of  the  canon-law,  which 
favoured  the  right  of  primogeniture  ;  but  the  municipal 
laws  of  Wales  were  ftill  in  favour  of  the  ancient  cuftora 
of  an  equal  divilion.  "  By  the  eccleliaftical  law,  none 
"  fhall  fucceed  to  the  father  in  his  eftate,  but  his  eldefl 
fon,  lawfully  begotten.  By  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dda, 
it  is  decreed,  that  the  youngeft  fon  mail  have  an 
<c  equal  fhare  of  the  eftate  with  the  eldefl  (96)/' 
Nay,  in  fome  other  places  of  thefe  laws,  which  fettle 
the  manner  in  which  the  eftate  was  to  be  divided  among 
the  fons,  it  appears  that  the  youngeft  was  more  fa- 
voured in  the  divifion  than  the  eldeft,  or  any  of  his 
brothers.  »  When  the  brothers  have  divided  their 
*'  father's  eftate  amongft  them,  the  youngeft  brother 
f{  fhall  have  the  bell  houfe,  with  all  the  office-houfes  ; 
"  the  implements  of  huibandry,  his  father's  kettle, 
«  his  ax  for  cutting  wood,  and  his  knife.  Thefe 
"  three  laft  things  the  father  cannot  give  away  by  gift, 
«  nor  leave  by  his  laft  will  to  any  but  his  youngeft  fon ; 
M  and  if  they  are  pledged,  they  fhall  be  redeemed  (97)." 
The  reafon  of  this  extraordinary  law  might  perhaps 
be  this  :  The  elder  brothers  of  a  family  were  fuppofed 
to  have  left  their  father's  houfe  before  his  death,  and  to 
have  obtained  houfes  and  neceiTaries  of  their  own ;  but 
the  youngeft,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  and  by  con- 
tinuing in  his  father's  family  to  the  laft,  was  confidered 
as  more  helplefs  and  worfe  provided. 
Some  par-  This  account  of  the  constitution,  government,  and 
trcukrs  re.  jaws  0f  faQ  ancient  Britons  before  they  were  invaded  by 
chap.  7.  t^ie  R°mans,  will  perhaps  appear  to  fome  readers  too 
minute  and  tedious,  and  to  others  very  imperfect  and 
defective.  To  give  as  little  difguft  as  we  can  to  the  for- 
mer, and  as  much  fatisfaction  as  we  can  to  the  latter, 

(95)  Casfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.c,  13. 

(96)  Leges  Wallicae,  1.  u.c.  17,  p.  149. 

(97)  Id.  1.  xi.  c.  12. p.  139, 

feveral 
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feveral  particulars  pelating  to  the  polity  of  the  Britons  of 
this  period,  are  referred  to  the  chapter  on  manners  and 
cuftoms,  where  they  may  be  introduced  with  equal  pro- 
priety (98  J. 


SECTION    III: 


'The    civil    and     military     government     of    the    Romans 

in   Britain. 

THE  Romans  are  better  entitled  to  the  admiration  Romans  ex- 
of  mankind,  for  their  policy   in  preferving  and  ^^offfc-" 
governing,  than  for  their  valour  in  making  their  con-  vernmeat, 
quells.     Their  valour  was  fanguinary  and  deftruclive ; 
but  their  policy,  though  felfifh  and  interefled,  was  fo- 
lutary  and  beneficial.     By  the  former  they  fpread  def- 
lation and  the  horrors  of  war  through  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  through  feveral  provinces  of  Alia  and  Afri- 
ca:  by  the   latter  they  introduced  civility,  order,  wife 
laws,  and  regular  government  into  all  thefe  countries. 
For   there   was   nothing   at  which    that    extraordinary 
people  laboured  with  greater  earneftnefs,   than   to  ef- 
tablifh  their  own  laws  and  government  in  every  country 
which   they   conquered.       This   they  accomplifhed   in 
Britain,    though  one  of  the  moil  diftant  provinces  of 
their  empire,  as  will  appear  from   the  following  very 
brief  detail  of  their  civil  and  military  arrangements   m 
thofe  parts  of  this  ifland  which  were  reduced  to  their 
obedience* 

(98)  See  Chap,  VII. 
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The  two  expeditions  of  Julius  Csefar  were  fo  fhort  and 
tranfient,  that  they  made  no  important  or  lafting  change 
in  the  political  irate  of  Britain.  After  his  departure,  all 
things  returned  into  their  former  courfe,  and  fo  con- 
tinued, with  little  variation,  for  more  than  ninety 
years  (i). 

The  next  invafion,  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  was 
more  ferious,  and  produced  more  important  confe- 
quences.  As  foon  as  fome  of  the  Britifh  nations  in  the 
fouth-eaft  corner  of  this  ifland  had  fubmitted  to  that  em- 
peror, the  Romans  began  to  practife  here  their  ufual 
arts  for  fecuring,  improving,  and  enlarging  their  acqui- 
sitions. With  this  view,  they  formed  alliances  with  the 
Iceni,  the  Dobuni,  the  Brigantes,  and  perhaps  with 
fome  other  Britifh  nations  (2).  From  thefe  alliances  the 
Romans  derived  many  advantages  (3).  They  prevented 
thefe  powerful  nations  from  forming  a  confederacy  with 
the  other  Britifh  ftates,  in  defence  of  their  common  li- 
berty, and  for  expelling  the  ambitious  invaders  of  their 
country,  before  they  had  obtained  a  firm  footing :  they 
alfo  gained  a  plauflble  pretence  of  obtruding  their  com- 
mands upon  them  on  all  occafions,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  friendly  advices  ;  and  if  thefe  were  not  obferved, 
of  quarrelling  with  them,  and  reducing  them  to  fub- 
jection.  This  was,  fooner  or  later,  the  fate  of  all  the 
allies  of  that  ambitious  and  artful  people,  as  well  as  of 
thofe  in  Britain. 

It  was  with  the  fame  interefted  views  that  the  emperor 
Claudius  and  his  fuccdjlbrs  heaped  fuch  uncommon  fa- 
vours on  Cogidunus,  kihg  of  the  Dobuni ;  who  had  early 
and  warmly  embraced  their  caufe  againft  that  of  his 
country.  This  prince  was  not  only  permitted  to  retain 
his  own  dominions,  but  fome  other  ftates  were  put  un- 
der his  government  \  to  make  the  world  believe  that  the 
Romans  were  as  generous  to  their  friends  as  they  were 
terrible  to  their  enemies.  "  For  (as  Tacitus  honeftly 
"  confefleth)  it  was  a  cuftom  which  had  been  long  re- 
"  ceived  and  practifed  by  the  Romans,  to  make  ufe  of 
"  kings  as  their  instruments  in  eftablifhing  the  bondage 

(1)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  13. 

(a)  Tacit.  Annal.  1,   13.  c.   31.    Sec  fe<ft.   1,  of  this  Chap.  %  ix, 
12,  21. 
(3}  Tadt,  Annal.  1.  1%.  c.  31. 
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"  of  nations,  and  fubjetting  them  to  their  authority  (4)." 
The  honours  and  favours  which  they  bellowed  on  Cogi- ' 
dunus  and  other  kings  who  embraced .  their  caufe,  were 
dangerous  and  deceitful  j  much  greater  in  appearance 
tlian  in  reality.  '  They  had  no  longer  any  authority  of 
their  own,  but  were  wholly  iubfervient  to  and  dependent 
upon  the  Roman  emperors,  whole  lieutenants  they  were, 
and  by  whom  they  might  be  degraded  at  pleafure.  This 
was  the  cafe  of  Cogidunus,  as  appears  from  the  infer  ip- 
tion  quoted  below  ( 5 ) .  This  very  remarkable  inicription, 
which  was  found  at  Chichefter,  A.  D.  1723,  fhews, 
among  many  other  curious  particulars,  that  Cogidunus, 
king  of  the  Dobuni,  had  arTumed  the  name  of  Tiberius 
Claudius,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor  Claudius  5  and 
that  he  had  been  appointed  imperial  legate,  in  which, 
capacity  he  governed  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  fub- 
je<Sred  to  his  authority.  V 

In  order  frill  further  to  fecure  their  cenquefts,  the  Planted- 
Romans,  as  foon  as  it  was  pofiible,  planted  a  colony  of  c°i°sies. 
their  veteran  foidiers  and  others  at  Camulodunum,  which 
had  been  the  capital  of  Cunobelinus  5  agreeable  to  their 
conusant  practice  of  colonifing  wjierever  they  conquered. 
From  this  practice  the  Remans  derived  many  great  ad- 
vantages. The  foidiers  were  thereby  rendered  more 
eager  to  make  conquefts  of  which  they  hoped  to  enjoy  a 
ihare  :  their  veterans  were  at  once  rewarded  for  their 
pad:  fervices,  at  a  very  fmall  expence  ;  and  engaged  to 
perform  new  fervices  in  defence  of  the  ftate,  in  order  to 
preferve  their  own  properties :  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
other  cities  of  Italy,  were  relieved  from  time  to  time  of 
their  fuperfluoUs  inhabitants,  who  were  dangerous  at 
home,  but  ufeful  in  the  colonies  :  the  Roman  language, 
laws,  manners,  and  arts  were  introduced  into  the  con- 
quered countries,  which  were  thereby  improved  and 
adorned,  as  well  as  fecured  and  defended.  For  the  capi- 
tal of  every  Roman  colony  was  Rome  in  miniature,  and 
governed  by  fimilar  laws  and  magistrates,  and   adorned 

(4)  Tacit,  vita  Agfic.  c.  14. 

(5)  Neptuno  et  Pvtfinervae  templum  pro  falute  domus  divinse,  ex 
au&oritate  Tiberii  Claudii,  Cogiduni  regis,  iegati  awgufti  in  Bri- 
tannia, collegium  fabrorum,  et  qui  in  eo  a  lacris  iunt  de  fuo  dedieave- 
runt  donante  arcem  Pudcntini  filio. 

Korf.  Brit.  Rom*  No.  76.  p.  192.  33a. 
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with  temples,  courts,  theatres,  ftatues,  &c.  in  imitation 
of  that  great  capital  of  the  world.  The  fight  of  this 
magnificence  charmed  the  conquered  nations,  and  recon- 
ciled them  to  the  dominion  of  a  people  by  whom  their 
feveral  countries  were  fo  much  improved  and  beautified. 
This  further  contributed  to  accuftom  thefe  nations  to  the 
Roman  yoke,  by  engaging  them  to  imitate  the  magnifi- 
cence and  elegance,  the  pleafures  and  vices  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  which  rivetted  their  chains,  and  made  them  fond 
of  fervitude  (6).  As  the  Romans  enlarged  their  con- 
quefts  in  Britain,  they  planted  new  colonies  in  the  moft 
convenient  places  for  preferving  and  improving  thefe 
conquefts  ;  as  at  Caerleon,  at  Lincoln,  at  York,  and  at 
Chefter  (7). 
Free  cities.  Still  furtner  to  fecure  their  conqueft,  and  to  gain  the 
affections  of  thole  Britons  who  had  fubmitted  to  their 
authority,  the  Romans,  according  to  their  ufual  policy  in 
other  countries,  made  London  and  Verulamium  muni- 
erpia,  or  free  cities  \  beitowing  on  their  inhabitants  all 
the  valuable  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  (8).  By  this 
means  thefe  two  places  were,  in  a  few  years,  crowded 
with  inhabitants,  who  were  ail  zealous  partizans  of  the 
Roman  government.  Both  thefe  facts  are  demonftrated 
by  what  happened  to  thefe  two  cities  in  the  great  revolt 
under  Boadicia.  The  revolted  Britons  poured  like  a 
torrent  upon  London  and  Verulamium,  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  the  Romans,  and  deirroyed  no  fewer 
than  feventy  thoufand  of  their  inhabitants,  which  is  2 
fufficient  proof  of  their  populoufnefs  (9). 
Prefidents  By  thefe  arts,  and  by  others  of  a  military  nature,,  which 
of  the  Re-  fhall  be  hereafter  mentioned*  the  Romans  preferved,  and 
YhKePr°~  ky  degrees  enlarged  that  fmall  province  which  they  form- 
ed in  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. The  government  of  this  province  was  committed, 
according  to  cuftom,  to  a  preiident  or  imperial  legate. 
The  authority  of  thefe  prefidents  of  provinces,  under 
the  firft  Roman  emperors,  was  very  great.  They  had 
not  only  the  chief  command  of  the  forts,  garrifons,  and 

(6)  Tacit,  vita  Agrlc.  c.  21. 

(7)  Vide  Lipfium  de  magnituditje  Romana,  1.  1.  c.  6. 

(8)  Aul.  Gell.  1.  16.  c.  i3.Spanheim.  Orbis  Roman,  p.  37,  38.  apud 
Graevium,  torn    2. 

(9)  Tacit.  Annai.  I."  14  c.  33. 
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armies  within  their  provinces,  but  they  had  alfo  the  ad- 
ininiftration  of  juftice,  and  the  direction  of  all  civil  affair* 
in  their  hands.  For  by  the  Roman  laws,  all  the  powers 
of  all  the  different  magiftrates  of  the  city  of  Rome  were 
beftowed  upon  every  prefident  of  a  province,  within  his 
own  province  :  and,  which  was  {till  more  extraordinary, 
he  was  not  obliged  to  exercife  thefe  powers  according  to 
the  laws  of  Rome,  but  according  to  the  general  princi- 
ples of  equity,  and  in  that  manner  which  feemed  to 
him  moft  conducive  to  the  good  of  his  province  (10). 
The  prefidents  of  provinces  had  alfo  a  power  to  appoint 
commiffioners,  to  hear  and  determine  fuch  caufes  as  they 
had  not  leifure  to  judge  of  and  determine  in  perfon  (1 1). 
Thefe  extraordinary  powers  with  which  the  prefidents 
of  provinces  were  inverted,  were  no  doubt  frequently 
abufed,  to  the  great  oppreilion  of  the  provincials.  This 
appears  to  have  been  very  much  the  cafe  in  Britain  before 
Julius  Agricola  was  advanced  to  the  government  of  this 
province.  For  that  excellent  perfon  employed  his  Srft 
winter  in  redreffing  the  grievances  of  the  provincial  Bri- 
tons, which  had  been  fo  great,  that  they  had  occafioned 
frequent  revolts,  and  had  rendered  a  Hate  of  peace  more  ter- 
rible to themthana ftate of war(i 2).  Theemperor Hadrian 
abridged  this  exorbitant  power  of  the  prefidents  of  pro- 
vinces, by  an  edict  which  he  promulgated,  A.  D.  131  (13). 
This  was  called  the  perpetual  edicl,  and  contained  a 
fyftem  of  rules  by  which  the  provincial  prefidents  were 
to  regulate  their  conduct  in  their  judicial  capacity,  in 
order  to  render  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  uniform  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  only  officer  who  was  in  any  degree  independent  Imperial 
of  the  prefident  of  the  province  was  the  imperial  pro-  procurator, 
curator,  who  had  the  chief  direction  in  the  collection 
and  management  of  the  imperial  revenues  (14).  This 
officer  often  acted  as  a  fpy  upon  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  informed  the'  emperor  of  any  thing  that  he 
had  obferved  wrong  in  his  conduct.  (15).     At  other  times, 

(10)  Digeft.  1.  1.  tit.  18.  §  10,  11,  iz. 

(11)  Id.  §8,9. 

1       (12)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  19,20. 

(13)  Hifloiredes  Empercurs  par  Tillemont,  torn.  2.  p.  244* 

(14)  Tacit.  Annal.  1,  12.C,  60. 

(15)  See  chap.  I, 
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thefe  officers  agreed  too  well  in  deceiving  the  emperor, 
and  in  plundering  and  oppreffing  the  provincials.  "  For- 
"  merly  (faid  the  difcontented  Britons  before  their  great 
«  revolt)  we  were^  fubjecl  only  to  one  king,  but  now  we 
<c  are  under  the  dominion  of  two  tyrants ;  the  imperial 
({  president,  who  mfults  our  perfons  ;  and  the  imperial 
cc  procurator,  who  plunders  our  goods  :  and  the  agree- 
i(  ment  cf  thefe  two  tyrants  is  no  lefs  pernicious  to  us 
"  than  their  difcord  (16)."  Though  this  was  the  lan- 
guage of  violent  dii content,  and  therefore  probably  too 
itrong,  yet  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  when  a  per- 
fectly good  underftanding  fubfifled  between  thefe  two 
officers,  they  fometimes  agreed  to  enrich  themfelves  at 
x  the  expence  of  -the  fubjects ;    efpecially   in  thofe  pro- 

vinces that  were  at  a  great  diflance  from  the  feat  of  em- 
pire. 
Romaii  From  the  promulgation  of  the  perpetual  edict  of  the 

law.  emperor  Hadrian,  A.  D.  131,  to  the  final  departure  of 

the  Romans  out  of  this  ifland,  was  about  three  hundred 
years  ;  and  during  that  long  period  the  laws  of  Rome 
were  firmly  eitablifhed  in  all  the  Roman  dominions  in 
Britain.  To  lay  before  the  reader  only  a  catalogue  of  the 
titles  or  fubjects  of  thefe  laws,  could  give  him  little  fatif- 
facdon,  and  would  fV/ell  this  fection  beyond  all  propor- 
tion, and  therefore  irruft  not  be  attempted.  All  thefe 
laws  were  collected  into  one  body,  digeited  into  regular 
order,  and  published  by  the  emperor  Jurrinian,  under 
the  thlc  of  :bb ..aigefts  or  pandects.  This  admirable 
fyfeem  of  laws  is  ftill  extant,  and  confUtntes  the 
greateftand  moft  valuable  part  of  the  corpus  juris  civilis, 
or  body  01  civil  law  (17).  It  is  one  of  the  noblefl  monu- 
ments of  the  good  fen fe  of  that  illuftrious  people,  and  of 
their  great  talents  for  government  and  legislation.  The 
introduction  and  eirabtiiiiment  of  thefe  wife,  juft,  and 
•equitable  laws,  were  among  the  chief  advantages  which 
mankind  derived  from  the  empire  of  the  Romans  :  the, 
<deftruction  of  the  authority,  and  lofs  of  the  knowledge 
.of  thefe  laws,  were  among  the  moft  fatal  confequences 
of  the  fall  of  that  empire  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  happy  difcovery  of  a  copy  of  the  pandects  of  Jufti* 


(16)  Tacif,  vita  Agric.  c.  15, 
(j?)  V.ido  Corpus  JurU  civilis. 
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hian  at  Amalphi,  A.  D.  1 137,  by  which  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  laws  was  recovered,  was  one  of  the  great  means  of 
raiting  the  European  nations  from  that  deplorable  barbae  - 
rifm  into  which  they  had  long  been  plunged  (18). 

The  Roman  territories  in  Britain,  for  more  than  one  Britain  di* 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  made  only  one  province  j  but  vide<? ,ntQ 
about  the  beginning    of  the  third   century,  they  were        Jlce  ' 
divided  into  two  provinces,  by  the  emperor  Severus  ( 19). 
At  length,  when  the  authority  of  the  Romans  extended 
over  all  that  part  of  this  ifland  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of 
the  wall  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  that  whole 
country  was  divided  into  five  provinces  ;  of  whofe  names, 
Situations,  limits,  and  inhabitants,  it  may  be  proper   to 
give  the  following  brief  account. 

1.  Beginning  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifland,  the  fTrfr.  Flavia 
province  we  meet  wi£h  in  this  mofr.  perfect  ftate  of  the  Caeiarienfii. 
Roman  governmenttfin  Britain,  was  called  Flavia  Csefa- 
rienfis.  This  province  extended  over  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  ifland  where  it  is  broadeil,  from  the  Land's-end 
in  Cornwall,  to  the  South-Foreland  in  Kent ;  and  was 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Engliih  Channel,  on  the 
north  by  the  Briftdl  Channel,  the  Severn,  and  the 
Thames.  It  comprehended  the  countries  of  the  Dan- 
monii,  Durotriges,  Belgse,  Attrebatii,  Regni,  and  Cantii  ; 
which  are  now  Cornwal,  Devonfhire,  Dorfetfhire,  Som°v- 
fetfhire,  Hampfh-re,  Wiltfhire,  Berkfhire,  Surrey, 
SufTex,  and  Kent  (20).  Though  this  province,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fituation,  is  named  firfr,  it  was  not  firfl 
eftabiifhed,  but  the  countries  comprehended  in  it  made 
a  part  of  the  one  Roman  province  in  Britain,  from  the 
time  when  they  were  fubdued  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Severus.  When  that  emperor  divided  the  Roman  terri- 
tories in  Britain  into  two  provinces,  thefe  countries  made 
a  part  of  the  fouthern  one,  and  fo  continued  until  Con- 
fcantine  the  Great  formed  them  into  a  difiincl:  province, 
which  was  called  Flavia  Csefarie'nfis,  from  Flavins,  one  of  'V 
the  names  of  that  emperor  (21). 

(iS)  See  Dr.  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  65,  &"q. 
p.  316,  &c. 

(19)  Herodian,  1.  3.  c.  24. 

(30)  Sec  the  Map  of  Britain,  according  to  the  Notitia. 

{11)  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  480, 

2.  Britannia 
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Britannia 
Prima. 


Britannia 
Secunda. 


2.  Britannia  Prima  was  probably  fo  named  becaufe  it 
contained  fome  of  the  countries  which  firft  fubmitted  to 
the  Romans  in  this  ifland.  This  province  was  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Thames,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Britifh 
Ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  Humber,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Severn  ;  and  comprehended  the  countries  of  the 
Dobuni,  Cattivellauni,  Trinobantes,  Iceni,  and  Coritani ; 
which"  are  now  Gloucefterihire,  Oxfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamfhire,  Bedfordfhire,  Hertfordshire,  Middlefex,  EfTex,. 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeihire,  Huntingdonshire, 
Northamptonfhire,  Leicefterihire,  Rutlandshire,  Lin- 
colnfhire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyfhire  (22). 

3 .  Britannia  Secunda  perhaps  received  that  name  when 
Severus  divided  the  Roman  dominions  in  Britain  into 
two  provinces,  of  which  this  was  the  fecorid.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Briftol  Channel  and  the 
Severn,  on  the  weft  by  St.  George's  Channel,  on  the 
north  by  the  Irifh  Sea,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Britannia 
Prima  (23).  This  province  contained  the  countries  of 
the  Cornavii,  Silures,  Demeta?,  and  Orduices  ;  which 
are  now  Warwickihire,  Worcefterfhire,  Staffordshire, 
Shropfhire,  CheShire,  Herefordshire,  Radnorfhire, 
Brecknockfhire,  Monmouthfhire,  Glamorganshire,  Caer- 
marthenfhire,  Pembrokeihire,  Cardiganshire,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, Merionethfhire,  Caernarvonshire,  Den- 
bighshire, and  Flintshire.  : 

4.  The  fourth  province  was  called  Maxima  Csefarienfts ; 
Csfarienfis.  but  neither  the  reafon  of  this  name,  nor  the  time  when 

this  province  was  erected,  are  certainly  known.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Humber,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  German  Ocean,  on  the  weft  by  the  Irifh  Sea,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  wall  of  Severus  ;  and  contained  the 
countries  of  the  PariS  and  Brigantes  ;  which  are  now  the 
counties  of  York,  Durham,  Lancafter,  Cumberland, 
and  Northumberland  (24). 

5.  Valentia  was  the  fifth  and  moft  northerly  province 
of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  It  was  erected,  A.  D.  369, 
by  the  victorious  general  Theodofius,  and  called  Valentia 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Vaiens,     This .  province  con* 


Maxima 


Valentia. 


(22)  See  the  Map  of  Eritain  according  to  the  Notitia. 

(23)  See  the  Map. 

(24)  Ammian.  Marceliin.  I.  28.  c.  3.     See  the  Map, 
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tained  all  that  extenfive  tract  of  country  which  lay  be- 
tween the  walls  of  Severus  and  Antoninus  Pius  ;  and  was 
inhabited  by  feveral  Britiili  nations,  which,  befides  their 
particular  names,  were  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Maeata?. 

The  Roman  emperors,  from  time  to  time,  created  Vjcar  of 
new  officers  to  affift  them  in  the  management  of  their  Britain. 
prodigious  empire  *,  and  made  frequent  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  the  civil  power.*  It  would  be  very  im- 
proper to  enter  upon  a  minute  detail  of  all  thefe  changes; 
but  that  one  which  was  made  bv  Conftantine  the  Great 
was  fo  confiderable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  much  affected  the 
political  irate  of  Britain,  that  it  merits  a  place  in  this 
fection.  That  renowned  emperor  having  obtained  the 
dominion  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  by  a  feries  of 
glorious  victories  over  all  his  rivals,  divided  it  into  the 
four  prefectures  of  the  Eaft,  of  Illyricum,  of  Italy,  and 
'of  Gaul ;  over  each  of  which  he  eftablifhed  a  prefect, 
who  had  the  chief  authority  in  the  civil  government  of 
his  own  prefecture.  Each  of  thefe  prefectures  were 
fubdivided  into  a  certain  number  of  diocefes,  according 
to  its  extent  and  other  circumftances ;  and  each  of  thefe 
diocefes  was  governed  under  the  prefect,  by  an  officer 
who  was  called  the  vicar  of  that  diocefe  (26).  The  pre- 
fecture of  Gaul  comprehended  the  three  diocefes  of 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  which  laft  was  governed  un- 
der the  prefect  of  Gaul,  by  an  officer  called  the  vicar  of 
Britain,  whofe  authority  extended  over  all  the  provinces 
in  this  ifland.  The  vicar  of  Britain  relided  chiefly  at 
London,  and  lived  in  great  pomp.  His  court  was  com- 
pofed  of  the  following  officers  for  tranfacting  the  bufinefs 
of  his  government ;  a  principal  officer  of  the  agents,  a 
principal  lecretary,  two  chief  auditors  of  accounts,  a 
matter  of  the  prifons,  a  notary,  a  fecretary  for  difpatches, 
an  affiftant,  under-affiftants,  clerks  for  appeals,  ferjeants, 
and  inferior  officers  (27).  Appeals  might  be  made  to 
him  from  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  from  him 
to  the  prefect  of  Gaul.  The  title  of  the  vicar  of  Bri- 
tain was  Spectabilis  (his  excellence),  and  the  enfigns  of 
his  office  were  a  book  of  inftructions  in   a  green  cover, 

(26)  Zofim.  1.  a.     Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Infcript.  1.  S,  p.  450. 
(2.7)  Notitia  Imperii,  c,  49, 
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and  five  caftles  on  the  triangular -form  of  the  ifland,  re- 
prefentlng.  the  five  provinces  under  his  jurifdic~lion(28); 
Each  of  the  five  provinces  in  Britain  had  a  particular 
governor,  who  refided  within  the  province,  and  had  a 
court  compofed  of  a  competent  number  of  officers  for 
difpatching  the  feveral  branches  of  bufinefs.  The  gover- 
nors of  the  two  mod:  northerly  provinces,  Valentia  and 
Maxima  Csefa-rieniis,  which  were  mofl  expofed  to*  dan- 
ger, were  of  confular  dignity ;  but  thofe  of  the  other 
three  were  only  ftyled  preiidents.  By  the  vicar  of 
Britain  and  thefe  five  governors  of  provinces,  with  their 
refpective  officers,  all  civil  affair's  were  regulated*  juftice 
was  admin  iftered,  and  the  taxes  and  public  revenues  of 
all  kinds  were  colIecl:ed  (29), 

Though  ambition  was  long  the  reigning _paffion  of  the 
Romans,  thev  were  far  from  being;  inattentive  to  their 
mterefts,  but  lludied  how  to  gain  wealth,  as  well  as 
glory,  by  their  coiiquefb.  "When  nations  -firft  fubmitted 
to  their  authority,  they  often  obliged  them  to  pay  a 
certain  ftipuiated  fum.  of  money,  or  quantity  of  corn5 
annually,  by  way  of  tribute  i  leaving  them  for  fome 
time  in  the  poffeffion  of  their  other  privileges  ;  and 
thefe  nations  were  called  tributaries  (30).  Thus  Julius 
Caefar  impofed  a  certain  annual  tribute  on  the  Britifh 
ffates  which  made  their  fubmiflions  to  him,  though  he 
hath  not  mentioned  either  the  nature  or  quantity  of  that 
tribute  (31).  But  the  Romans  did  not  commonly  con- 
tinue long  to  treat  thofe  nations  which  had  fubmitted  to 
them  with  this  indulgence,  but  on  one  pretence  or  other 
they  loon  reduced  them  into  provinces,  and  fubjecTed 
them  to  a  great  variety  of  taxations,  which  were  levied 
with  much  feverity.  To  this  flate  were  the  Britifh  nati- 
ons reduced  by  the  emperor  Claudius  and  his  fuccefTors, 
which  makes  it  necefiary  to  give  a  very  brief  account  of 
fome  of  the  chief  taxes  which  the  Romans  impofed 
upon  their  provinces,  and  particularly  on  this  ifland^^ 
Land-tax.  ^ne  °*  ine  chief  taxes  which  the  Romans  impolBr 
on  their  provincial  fubjects,  was  a  certain  proportion  or 

(28)  Sec  the  Map,  Appendix. 

{29)  Notitia  Imperii,  c.  49.      Heineccius  Antiq.  Ronj.  torn.  4.  p. 
258. 

(30)  Heineccius  Antiq.  Rom.  1.  i„  Appead,  1x4* 

(31)  Ca^deBel.Gal.  .     .  k 

the 
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the  produce  of  all  their  arable  lands,  which  may  not  im- 
properly be  called  a  land-tax.  This  proportion  varied 
at  different  times,  and  in  different  places,  from  the  fifth 
part  to  the  twentieth,  though  the  moft  common  pro- 
portion was  the  tenth  (32).  This  tax  was  impofed  upon 
the  people  of  Britain,  with  this  additional  hardmip,  that 
the  farmers  were  obliged  by  the  publicans  to  carry  their 
titue-com  to  a  great  diftance,  or  to  pay  them  fome  bribe, 
to  be  excufed  from  that  trouble.  This  great  abufe  was 
rectified  by  Agricola,  though  the  tax  itfelf  was  Hill  ex- 
acted, and  even  augmented  (33).  When  the  Romans 
had  occaflon  for  corn  to  fupply  the  city  of  Rome  or  their 
armies,  this  tax  was  levied  in  kind  ;  but  when  they  had 
not,-  it  was  paid  in  money  according  to  a  certain  fixed 
rate  (34).  They  exacted  a  frill  higher  proportion,  com- 
monly a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  orchards,  perhaps 
becaufe  lefs  labour  was  required  in  their  cultivation  (35)* 
The  produce  of  this  land-tax  became  fo  great  in  Britain, 
by  the  improvements  that  were  made  in  agriculture,  that 
it  not  only  fu polled  all  the  Roman  troops  in  this  ifland 
with  corn,  but  afforded  a  considerable  furplus  for  expor- 
tation (36). 

The  Romans  alfo  impofed  a  tax;  in  all  the  provinces  Tax  called 
of  their  empire,  on  pafture-grounds,  or  rather  on  the  Scriptura. 
cattle  that  grazed  in  them.  This  tax  was  called  Scrip- 
tura  (the  writing)  becaufe  the  collectors  of  it  vifited  all 
the  paitures,  and  took  an  exact  lift  of  all  the  cattle  of 
different  kinds,  in  writing,  and  demanded  a  certain  fum 
for  each  beait,  according  to  an  eftablifhed  rate  (37). 
This  tax  proved  very  oppreffive  to  the  Britons  when  it 
was  firft  impofed  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  for  fome 
time  after.  For  as  they  abounded  in  cattle,  it  amounted 
^  to  a  great  fum ;  and  being  deftitute  of  money  to  pay  the 
tax,  they  were  obliged  either  to  fell  fome  of  their  cattle 
at  a  difadvantage,  Gr  to  borrow  money  from  the  wealthy 
Romans  at  an  exorbitant  intereft.     The  famous  Seneca 

(33)  Lipfiusde  Magnitud.  Rom.  1.  2.  c.  I.  Heineccius  Antiq.  Rom. 
It  1.    Appendix,  115. 

(33)  Tacit.  vita  Agric.  c.  19.  (34^  Spartian.  in  Sever,  c.  8. 

(35)  -Apphm.  apud  Lipf.  de  Magnitud.  Rom.  1.  2.  c.  1. 

{36)  Ammian-  Marcellin.  1.  18*  c.  2. 

(37)  Lipf.  de  Magnitud.  Rom.  1.  2.  c.  1.  Jieincc.  Ant.  Rom.  1.  1. 
.Append.    116. 
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alone  is  faid  to  have  lent  the  diftrefTed  Britons  on  this 
occafion,  the  prodigious  fum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
tluoufand  pounds ;  and  that  his  demanding  it  with  rigour, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  not  able  to  pay,  pufhed  them 
on,  among  other  things,  to  the  great  revolt  under  Boa- 
dicia  (38).  This  tax  was  fometimes  taken  in  kind, 
when  they  needed  cattle  for  their  armies  (39).  Nor  were 
meadows  exempted  from  taxation  ;  for  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  their  produce  (moft  probably  the  tenth) 
was  exacted,  in  order  to  provide  forage  for  the  ca- 
jvairy  (40). 
Tax  on  The  Romans,  not  contented  with  thefe  impofitions 

mines.  Gn  lands  of  different  kinds,  extracted  taxes  from  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  obliged  the  proprietors  of 
mines  of  all  kinds  of  metal  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  profits  to  the  ftate.  Gold  mines  were  commonly 
feized  by  the  emperors,  wrought  at  their  expesce  and 
for  their  profit ;  but  the  proprietors  of  mines  of  filver, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  &c.  were  permitted  to  work  them 
for  their  own  benefit,  upon  paying  the  tax  which,  was 
impofed  upon  them ;  which  feems  to  have  been  the 
tenth  part  of  what  they  produced  (41)-  The  revenue 
arifing  from  the  mines  in  fome  provinces  was  prodigious. 
The  filver  mines  near  New  Carthage  in  Spain  are  faid  to 
have  employed  forty  tluoufand  men,  and  to  have  yielded 
a  revenue  of  twenty-five  thoufand  drachmae,  or  600I.  of 
our  money  a  day,  to  the  Romans  (42).  This  induf- 
trious  people  had  not  been  long  in  Britain  before  they 
difcovered  and  wrought  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  other 
metals  to  fo  much  advantage,  that  they  yielded  them  an 
ample  reward  for  their  toils  and  victories,  though  we 
know  not  the  particular  fum  (43), 

•      .       .  ■'■' 

(3?)  X>phiiin.  ex  Dione  Nlcso  in  Sever. 

(39)  Pet.  Burmannus  de  Ve&igal.  Pop.,  Rom.  p.  49. 

(40)  Id.  ibid.  p.  48 
{41}  Pet.  Purmarmus  deVe&igal.  Pop.  Rom.  p.  80. — If  this  was  the 

tenth  part  of  the  prodnce  of  thefe  mines,  as  it  probably  was,  they 
yielded  6ocol.  of  our  money  a  day,  which  was  three  fhillings  a  day 
for  every  perfon  employed  in  woi  king  them.  The  drachma  is  com- 
puted at  eight  in  the  ounce  of  fiivcr>  which  is  the  lowed  compu- 
tation. 

[42)  Strabo,   I.    3.  p.    147,  148. 

•*43J  Tacit,   vita    Agric,   c,    12, 

The 
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The  expences  of  the  Roman  empire  were  divided  into  Roman 
two  clalTes,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called  their  civil  and 
civil  and  military  lifts ;  to  each  of  which  certain  taxes  ™  ary 
were  appropriated  (44).  One  of  the  chief  branches  of 
revenue  that  was  allotted  to  the  fupport  of  the  military 
eftablifhment,  was  the  twentieth  part  of  all  eftates  and 
legacies  that  were  left  by  will,  to  fuch  perfons  as  were 
without  a  certain  degree  of  confanguinity,  or  would  not 
have  been  entitled  to  them  by  right  of  blood  without  that 
will.  This  tax  was  collected  in  Britain,  and  in  all  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  yielded  a  very  great 
revenue.  It  was  generally  paid  with  pleafure  ;  as  thofe 
who  had  gotten  eftates  and  legacies  to  which  they  had 
no  natural  right,  were  in  fuch  good-humour,  that  they 
jdid  not  grudge  to  pay  a  moderate  proportion  of  them  to 
the  ftate  (45).  Another  branch  of  revenue  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  military  lift,  was  the  twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  price  of  all  the  ilaves  that  were  fold  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  confidering  the 
great  number  of  thefe  flaves,  and  the  high  prices  at 
which  fome  of  tjiem  were  fold,  this  tax  muft  have  pro- 
duced a  very  great  fum  (46).  To  this  lift  alfo  was  al- 
lotted the  money  which  arofe  from  the  tax  upon  all 
kinds  of  goods  that  were  fold  by  auction,  or  in  the 
public  markets,  above  a  certain  value.  This  tax  was 
fometimes  the  two  hundredth,  femetimes  the  one  hun- 
dredth part,  and  fometimes  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
.price  (47)^ 

There  is  fufricient  evidence  that  the  Roman  em-  Poll-t3x. 
perors,  femetimes  at  leaft,  impofed  a  capitation,  or 
poll-tax,  on  all  their  provincial  iubjects;  though  the 
jquantity  and  proportion  of  this  tax,  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  levied,  and  fome  other  circumftances  of  it,  are  not 
very  well  known  (48).  It  appears  that  this  tax,  with 
another  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead  before  they  were 
allowed  to  be  buried,  were  levied  in  Britain,  and  oc- 
casioned great  difcontent.  The  famous  Boadicia  com- 
plained bitterly  of  thefe  two  taxes,  in  her  harangue  to  the 

(44)  Sactcn.  inAuguftum,  c.   99. 

(4?)  Petrus  Burmannusde  Ve&igal.  Pop.  Rom.  c.  ir. 

,(46)  Lipfius  de  Magnitud.  Rom.  1.  I.  c.  4. 

(47)  Burmah.  p.  68.  Lipf.  1.  1.  c.  4.  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  i$3.  Note. 

(48)  Luke,  chap.  ii.  v,  i,  2,  3,Lipfius  de  Magnitud.  Rom.  1,  i.e.  3. 
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Britifh  armv,  before  the  battle  with  the  Romans  under 
Suetonius.  . «  Have  we  not  been  deprived  of  our  mofr 
w  valuable  porleffions,  and  do  we  not  pay  many  heavy 
"  taxes  for  what  remains  ?  Belides  all  the  various  im- 
"  pofxtions  on  our  lands  and  goods,  are  not  our  bodies 
"  taxed,  and  do  we  not  pay  for  the  very  heads  en  our 
wV  moulders  ?  But  why  do  I  dwell  on  their  impoiitions 
"  upon  the  living,  when  even  the  dead  a're  not  exempt- 
w  ed  from  their  exactions^?  Do  you  not  all  know  how 
<(  much  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  bodies  of  our  de- 
i(  parted  friends  ?  Thofe  who;  are  fubjeel  to  other  na- 
iC  tions  are  fubj  eel  only  for  life,  but  fuchis  the  exquifite 
"  tyranny  and  infatiable  avarice  of  the  Romans,  that  they 
gt  extort  taxes  even  from  the  dead  (49)." 
Various  The  Romans  impofed  a  great  variety  of  taxes  on  par- 

take* ticular  things,  as  on  houfes,  pillars,  hearths,  on  feveral 

kinds  of  animals,  on  urine,  dung,  Sec.  and  (if  we  can 
believe  fome  authors)  even  on  the  air  itfelf,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  their  empire  (50).  Artifts  of  all  kinds  paid 
a  certain  tax  for  the  liberty  of  exerciiing  their  feveral 
arts ;  thofe  who  adminiftered  to  luxury,  and  made  the 
greateft  profits,  paying  the  greateft.  fums  ;  nor  did  the 
mighty  monarchs  of  Rome  difdain  to  claim  a  fhare  in 
the  diihonourable  gains  of  female  proftitution  (51).  fci 
this  enumeration  of  taxes,  no  notice  hath  been  taken  of 
,  the  portoria  of  the  Romans,  which  correfponded  to  our 

cuftoms  on  all  goods  exported  and  imported,  though 
they  conftituteti  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  their  re- 
venues in  fome  provinces,  and  were  not  inconfiderable  in 
Britain,  becaufe  they  will  fall  more  naturally  under  our- 
CLiiliUcxation  in  the  hiftory  of  commerce  (52). 
Camim.  It  &  nct  to  be  imagined,  that  all  thefe  taxes  were  im- 

pofed on  the  provincial  Britons  immediately  after  they 
fubmitted  to  the  Roman  government.  It  was  the  wife 
policy  of  the  Romans  to  treat  their  new  fubjects  with 
great  lenity,  and  to  accuftom  them  to  the  yoke  by  de- 
grees y  impoiing  one  tax  after  another,  as  their  im- 
provements in  arts  and  opulence  enabled  them  to  pay 
them.     Nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  all  thefe  taxes  were 

(49)  XiphiliH.  ex  Dione  Nicaeoin  Nerone. 

(50)  Fctrus  Burmaiiiins  de  Vecligai.  Pop.  Rom.  c,  \z. 
H s)  Id.  ibid»  (52)  See  Chap.  VI, 

invariably 
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invariably  and  conftantly  exacted,  even  after  they  had 
been  impofed.  For  it  appears  from  the  cleareft  evi- 
dence, that  there  were  great  changes  made  by  the  Ro- 
mans, both  in  the  nature  and  meafure  of  their  taxes, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  ftate,  and  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  emperors.  Alexander  Severus  in  par- 
ticular, who  filled  the  imperial  throne  from  A.  D.  223 
to  A.  D.  236,  prompted  by  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart, 
made  a  very  great  and  imprudent  reduction  of  the  pro- 
vincial taxes,  which  proved  his  ruin  (53).  But  it  is  im- 
proper to  enter  into  any  further  detail  of  theie  changes 
and  variations. 

Though  it  is  impoilibJe  to  difcover  the  exact  value  of  Amount  o£ 

the  Roman  revenues  in  Britain,  we  have  reafon  to  be-  the  Romsm 
,.  t  i     r  Wt  '    '  ■,  ,      revenues  ;a 

lieve,     tnat    theie    revenues    were   very    coniiderable.  Britain. 

They  were  fumcient,  not  only  to  defray  all  the  expences 
of  the  civil  government,  and  to  fupport  a  very  large  mi- 
litary eftablifhment,  but  alfo  to  afford  valuable  remit- 
tances to  the  imperial  treafury.  For  the  Romans  were 
too  wife  a  people  to  preferve  an  unprofitable  conquer! 
for  fo  long  a  time,  and  with  fo  much  anxiety  and  labour.  *    . 

The  Britifh  revenues  were  even  fo  great,  that  they  en- 
couraged feveral  generals  to  aim  me  the  imperial  purple, 
and  enabled  them  to  fupport  that  high  dignity  without 
any  other  income  (54).  If  the  calculations  of  Lipiius^ 
concerning  the-  Roman  revenues  of  Gaul,  be  juft,  thofe 
of  Britain  could  not  be  lefs  than  two  millions  fterling  an- 
nually (55).  This  is  one  proof,  among  many  others, 
that  this  ifland  did  not  recover  the  damage  which  it  fuf- 
tained,  by  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  the  de- 
vastations which  fuceeeded  that  event,  for  more  than  a 
thoufand  years. 

Such  was  the  regular  plan  of  the  civil  government  of  Military 
the  Romans  in  Britain :  it  is  now  time  to  take  a  fhort  g°vcrn- 
view  of  their  military  arrangements  in  this  ifland,  which  m€ct' 
were  no.  lefs  prudent  and  regular. 

One  of  the  firft  fteps  the  Romans  took,  after  they  had  Difarmed 
fubdued  fome-  of  the    Britifh    nations,    was  to    difarm the  con"  . 
them  ;  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  fhake  off  ^ed  &  " 

(53)  Lampridiusin  vita  Alexandra  c.  ^9. p.  965. 
(34)  See  Chap.  I.  (5$)  Lipfitu  de  Magnitud.  Rom*  La.  c.  3. 

the 
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the  yoke,  and  recover  their  freedom.  But  as  there  is 
nothing  a  brave  and  martial  people  refign  with  fo  much 
reluctance  as  their  arms,  the  Britons  ftruggled  hard  to 
retain  them,  and  oppofed  this  meafure  with  great  vigour, 
in  frequent  revolts  and  infurrections  ($$).  At  length 
however  the  Romans  prevailed,  and  entirely  difarmed 
all  the  provincial  Britons,  who  foon  after  loft  all  their 
martial  fpirit,  and  became  an  abj eel:  and  daftardly  people, 
without  either  inclination  or  ability  to  refift  the  will  of 
their  lordly  mafters. 
Impreffed  Still  further  to  fecure  their  conquefts  in  this  ifland, 
ytHitb"  anc*  to  ma^e  thefe  conquefts  the  means  of  eftablifhing 
their  power  in  other  places,  the  Romans  preffed  into 
their  fervice  great  numbers  of  the  braveft  and  mo  ft  ro- 
buft  of  the  Britifh  vouth,  trained  them  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  fent  them  into  different  and  diftant  provinces 
of  their  empire  (56). 
Built  forts.  ^s  tjie  Romans  advanced  in  their  conquefts  in  Britain, 
they  built  chains  of  forts  in  the  moft  proper  lituations, 
with  a  view  of  keeping  thofe  nations  who  had  fubmitted 
in  Subjection,  and  of  repelling  the  incuriions  of  thofe 
who  were  ftill  unconquered  (57). 
Standing  ^ut  tne  chief  engine  employed  by  the  Romans,  both 

army.  in  making  and  fecuring  their  conquefts  here,  as  well  as 
in  other  countries,  was  their  ftanding  army,  which  was 
conftituted  and  regulated  in  the  wifeft  manner  for  an- 
swering both  thefe  purpofes.  Though  this  is  certainly 
not  the  proper  place  to  give  a  minute  delineation  of  the 
conftitution  of  a  Roman  army,  it  may  not  be  improper- 
t©  take  notice,  that  the  troops  which  were  ftationed  in 
this  ifland,  were  collected  from  many  diftinct  and  re- 
mote provinces  of  the  empire  -,  and  differed  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  Britons,'  in  their  manners,  cuftoms, 
and  languages  (58).  By  this  contrivance  they  were  pre- 
vented from  forming  confpiracies  among  themfelves,  or 
with  the  native  Britons,  in  order  to  caft  off  the  Roman 
yoke.  After  the  provincial  Britons  were  fo  entirely  fub- 
dued  and  difarmed,  that  no  further  infurrections  were  to 

(55)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  31. 
'  (j6)   Tacit.  vita  Agric.  c.  i$.  to  31; 
(57)  Tacit,  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  31.    Vita  Agric.  e.  25. 
(k%)  Notitia  Imperii,  §  c2.  63, 
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be  apprehended  from  them,  the  Roman  troops  were, 
for  the  moft  part,  withdrawn  from  the  internal  parts  of 
the  provinces,  and  ftationed  on  the  frontiers  for  their 
protection. 

About  the  fame  time  that  the  new  arrangements,  change  in 
which  have  been  above  defcribed,  were  made  in  the tile  military 
civil  government  of  the  empire,  a  ilmilar  change  was  Sovern- 
made  In  the  government  of  its  military  forces.  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great,  thinking  the  pretorian  prefects,  who 
had  the  chief  direction  both  of  civil  and  military  affairs, 
were  too  powerful,  he  divefted  them  of  their  military 
authority,  and  appointed  in  their  room  two  new  officers, 
called  Magiftri  militum  (mafters  of  the  foldiers);  one  of 
which  had  the  chief  command  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
other  of  the  infantry  (59 ) .  Neither  of  thefe  generals  had 
their  ordinary  refidence  in  Britain,  which  was  too  re- 
mote from  the  center  of  the  empire;  but  the  Roman 
troops  in  this  ifland  were  commanded  under  them,  by 
the  three  following  officers  :  1 .  Comes  littoris  Saxonici 
per  Britanniam,  the  count  of  the  Saxon  ihore  in  Britain. 
2.  Comes  Britanniarum,  the  count  of  Britain.  3.  Dux 
Britanniarum,  the  duke  of  Britain  (60).  Of  thefe  three 
officers,  and  the  forces  under  their  command,  the  fol- 
lowing fhort  account  will  be  fufficient. 

In  the  third  century,  the  fouth  and  eaft  coafts  of  Bri-  Count  of 
tain  began  to  be  much  infefted  by  Saxon  pirates,  and  *J*e  Sax°n 
from  thence  got  the  name  of  Littus  Saxonicum,  the 
Saxon  more.  To  protect:  the  country  from  the  depre- 
dations of  thefe  pirates,  the  Romans  not  only  kept  a 
fleet  on  thefe  coafts,  but  alfo  built  a  chain  of  forts  in  the 
moft  convenient  places,  into  which  they  put  garrifons : 
and  the  officer  who  commanded  in  chief  all  thefe  forts 
and  garrifons,  was  called  Comes  littoris  Saxonici  per 
Britanniam,  the  count  of  the  Saxon  ihore  in  Britain. 
The  number  of  thefe  forts  was  nine ;  and  they  were  Situ- 
ated at  the  following  places  ;  beginning  at  the  moft 
northerly,  and  advancing  fouthwards.  1.  Branodunum, 
Brancafter:  2.  Garionnonum,  Burghcaftle,  near  Yar- 
mouth; both  on  the  Norfolk  coaft:  3.  Othona, 
Ithancheiter,  not  far  from  Maiden,  in  EiTex,  now  over- 

(59)  ZoT,m.  1.  %%  Notit.  Imp^r.  §  83.  (60)  Ibid.  §  5Z,  53-  63. 

flowed 
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flowed  by  tlie  fea  ^4.  Regulbium,  Reculver  :  5.  Rutupx, 
Ricbborough  :  6.  Dubris,  Dover  :  7.  Lemanse,  Lime  ; 
thefe  four  lair  on  the  coaft  of  Kent :  8.  Anderida,  Haf- 
tings,  or  Eaft-Bourn,  in  Suffex  :  and  9.  Portus  Adur- 
nus,  Portfmouth,  in  Hampshire  (61).  Thefe  nine  forts 
were  garrifoned  by  about  2200  foot,  and  200  horfe. 
The  enfigns  of  the  count  of  the  Saxon  ihore  in  Britain 
were,  a  book  of  inftructions,  and  the  figures  of  nine 
caftles,  reorefenting;  the  nine  forts  under  his  command. 
The  court  of  this  count  was  compofed  of  the  following 
officers  :  A  principal  officer  from  the  court  of  the  mailer 
of  the  foot  :  two  auditors  from  the  abovementioned 
court :  a  mafier  of  the  prifons,  from  the  fame  court :  2 
fecretary  :  an  affiftant  :  an  under-affiilant :  a  regifter  : 
clerks  of  appeals :  ferjeants,  and  other  under-offi- 
cers  (62)* 
Count?  of  In  the  courts  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  Attguftus 
Britain.  downwards,  there  were  certain  counfellors  who  attended 
the  emperor,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  affift  him  with 
their  advice  on  all  occafions.  Thefe  counfellors  were 
filled  Comites  Auguftales,  or  Comites  Augufbi,  compa- 
nions of  the  emperor,  from  their  conftant  attendance 
on  his  perfon.  They  were  divided  into  three  orders  or 
degrees,  and  thofe  of  each  order  had  certain  privileges 
and  appointments,  while  they  attended  the  imperial 
court.  As  thefe  comites  or  companions  had  frequent 
accefs  to  the  emperors,  they  often  flood  high  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  obtained  from  them  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces, towns,  forts,  and  cafties,  and  other  offices  of 
profit  and  honour.  When  thefe  comites  left  the  impe- 
rial court,  to  take  upon  them  the  government  of  a  pro- 
vince, town,  or  caflle,  or  the  exercife  of  any  office, 
they  were  no  longer  called  Comites  Auguftales,  compa- 
nions of  the  emperor,  but  Comites  of  fuch  a  province, 
town,  caftle,  or  office  (63).  Such  were  the  Comites 
littoris  Saxonici  per  Britanniam,  the  counts  of  the  Saxon 
Ihore  in  Britain  :  and  fuch  alio  were  the  Comites  Britan- 
niarum,  or  counts  of  Britain.  Thefe  laft  counts  com- 
manded the  Roman  forces  in  the  interior  parts    of  Bri- 

(61)  Horfley  Brit.  Rom.  p.  472.     See  Appendix. 

(62)  Notitia,  §  52.     See  Appendix. 

(63)  Seiden's  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  241,  &c.     Do  Cange   GlofT.  v. 
Conutts, 

tain, 
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tain,  diftributed  into  the  towns,  forts,  and  catties  in 
thefe  parts.  The  forces  under  the  counts  of  Britain  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  about  3000  foot  and  600 
horfe  '9  but  after  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country 
was  fully  fecured,  thefe  forces  feem  to  have  been  re- 
moved out  of  the  ifland,  or  to  have  been  ftationed  on 
the  frontiers  ;  for  in  the  fifty-third  fection  of  the  Notitia 
Imperii,  where  the  court  of  this  count  is  defcribed,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  any  forces  under  his  command  (64). 

The  word  Dux  (which  originally  fignified  the  com-Du^o( 
mander  or  leader  of  an  army  in  general)  under  the  lower  n£am- 
empire  became  the  title  of  a  particular  military  officer, 
who  commanded  the  Roman  forces  in  a  certain  diftrict, 
moft  commonly  on  the  frontiers  (65).  Such  was  the 
Dux  Britanniarum,  or  duke  of  Britain,  who  command- 
ed on  the  northern  frontiers,  over  thirty-feven  fortified 
places,  and  the  troops  ftationed  in  them.  Twenty-three 
of  thefe  forts  under  the  government  of  the  duke  of 
Britain,  were  fltuated  on  the  line  of  Severus's  wall  \  and 
the  other  fourteen  at  no  great  diftance  from  it  (66), 
In  thefe  thirty-feven  forts  or  ftations,  about  14,000  foot 
*and  900  horfe  were  placed  in  garrifons  (67).  The  court 
of  the  duke  of  Britain  was  exactly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
count  of  the  Saxon  more  above  defcribed. 

From  this  fhort  account  of  the  military  eflablifhment  Number  of 
of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  it  appears  that    the  ordinary the  Roman 
ftanding  army  in  this  ifland  conlifted  of  about    19,200      °^s* 
foot,  and  1700  horfe.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  imagined  that 
the  feveral  corps  of  which  it  was  compofed  were   always 
complete,  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered  that   many  of 
them  received  their  recruits  from  very  diftant  countries. 
It  is  rather  probable,  that  the  effective  men  in  the  ordi- 
nary ftanding  army  here,  were  feveral  thoufands  fhort 
of  the  above  number  :  efpecially  after  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  the  count   of  Britain  were  withdrawn. 
This  army,  befides  performing  the  three  important  fer- 
vices  of  guarding  the  coafts  againft  the    Saxon  pirates, 
fecuring  the  internal   tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 
protecting  the  northern  frontiers  from  the  incurfions  of 

(64)  Notitia  Imperii,  §  40.  53.  Brady  Hift,  v.  1.  p,  41. 

(65)  Zofim.  1.  2.     Du  Cange  Glofl".  v.  Dux. 

(66)  Notitia  Imperii,  §  63.     Hcrfley  Brit.  Rom.  p.  477. 

(67)  Brady  Hj.ft,  v.  1.  p,  47. 

Vol.  I.  R  the 
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the  Scots  and  Picts<,  executed  many  noble  works  of  utility 
and  ornament. 

From  this  very  brief  and  imperfect  delineation  of  the 
civil  and  military  government  of  the  Romans  in  this 
ifland,  it  will  appear,  that  they  were  not  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  high  compliment  which  is  paid  them  on 
this  fubject  by  the  moil  illuftrious  of  their  own  poets  : 

Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  sera  : 

Credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus  i 

Orabunt  cauflas  melius,  coelique  meatus 

Defcribent  radio,  et  furgentia  fidera  dicent. 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane  :  memento, 

(Has  tibi  erunt  artes)  pacifque  imponere  morem, 

Parcere  fubje&is,  et  debellare  fuperbos. 

iEneid.  lib.  vi.  v.  849. 

4 

Effe&ofthe  The  final  departure  of  the  Romans  out  of  Britain 
departure  of  feems  to  have  been  attended  with  an  almoft  total  diflblu- 
t^eRa-  tion  of  all  order,  law,  and  government.  The  wretched 
Britons,  inftead  of  recovering  their  liberty  by  that  event, 
beheld  themfelves  plunged  into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and 
confufion,  more  deplorable  than  their  former  fervitude. 
The  families  of  the  ancient  Britifh  princes  had  been 
either  extinguished  or  blended  with  the  common  people  ; 
'  fo  that  few  or  none  could  produce  any  title  to  ieize  the 
reins  of  government.  The  Romans  had  fo  entirely 
excluded  the  native  Britons  from  all  concerns  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  and  military  affairs,  that  few  of 
them  had  any  fkill  or  capacity  in  the  conduct  of  fuch 
affairs.  Nothing  can  be  more  mocking  than  the  picture 
which  is  drawn  by  our  moft  ancient  hiftorian  Gildas,  of 
the  political  condition  of  the  provincial  Britons,  after 
the  departure  of  thofe  who  had  been  fo  long  their  gover- 
nors and  guardians.  It  reprefents  them  as  a  lawlefs,  dis- 
orderly, abandoned  rabble ;  Slaughtered  by  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  almoft  without  reiiftance  j  and  flaughtering  one 
another,  as  foon  as  thefe  common  enemies  retir- 
ed (68). 
Britifli  go-  In  a  little  time,  the  miferies  of  this  ftate  of  anarchy 
vensmeat.  became  fo  intolerable,  that  the  Britons,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  from  total  destruction,  found  it  neceflary 
to  reftore  monarchical  government,  in  imitation  of  that 

(68)  GildaHUl.c.  jj,  16. 

under 
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under  which  they  had  formerly  lived  in  great  fecurity. 
But  they  feern.  to  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  their  firft  monarchs.  (i  They  fet  up  kings 
"  (fays  Gildas)  but  not  in  God,  and  thefe  kings  were, 
<c  in  a  little  time,  cut  off  by  thofe  who  had  advanced 
"  them,  and  others  elected  in  their  room,  ftill  more 
<c  cruel  and   unworthy  (69)."      Hiftory  hath  not  pre-  ^ 

ferved  fo  much  as  the  names  of  thefe  unfortunate  mo- 
mentary monarchs.  We  are  only  told,  that  when  a  re- 
port prevailed  that  the  Scots  and  PicTs  were  meditating 
a  more  formidable  invafion  than  any  of  the  former  ones, 
with  a  defign  to  conquer  the  whole  country,  and  fettle  in 
it,  a  general  convention  was  called  of  all  who  poflefled 
any  authority  among  the  Britons.  In  this  afTembly  Vor- 
tigern  (who  is  called  by  Gildas  duke  of  the  Britons,  pro- 
bably in  imitation  of  the  Roman  officer  who  bore  that 
title)  had  the  chief  fway.  By  his  influence  the  Saxons 
were  invited  into  Britain,  who  brought  about  another  re- 
volution in  the  conftitution,  government,  and  laws  of  the 
greateft  part  of  this  ifland  (70) ;  which  will  be  the  fub- 
ject  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  this  work. 

(69)  Gild*  Hift'.  c,  19.  (70)  Id.  ibid,  e,  2»,  $3. 
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The  hi/lory  of  learnings  learned  men,  and  feminaries  of 
learning  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  firft  invafion  of  it  by 
the  Romans  under  Julius  G<zfar9    A.  A.  C.  $5*  to  the 

arrival  of  the  Saxons,   A.  D.  449. 

NATIONS,  as  well  as  particular  perfons,   have  original 
their  infancy,  in  which  they  are  not  only   fmall  ignorance 
and  weak,  but  alfo  rude  and  ignorant.     Even  thme  na-  °  na  l0  ** 
tions  which  have  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  power 
and  greatnefs,  and  have  been  moft  renowned  for  wit- 
dom,  learning,  and  politenefs,  when  they  are  traced  up 
to/their  infant  ftate,  are   found  to  have  been   equally 
weak  and  ignorant.     It   would  be  eafy  to  give  a  great 
many  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  but  very 
difficult  to  produce  one  exception  to  it,  either  from  an- 
cient or  modern  hiftory.     We  need  not,  therefore,  be 
furprifed  to  find,  nor  afhamed  to  own,  that  there  was  a 

tiznej, 
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time,  when  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were  divided  in- 
to a  great  many  petty   ftates  or  tribes,    each  of  them 
confiftin^  of  a  fmall  number  of  rude  unlettered  lavages. 
Hiftorians        ^ne  hiftorians  of  all  thofe  nations  which  have  become 
have  ne-      great  and  eminent,  have  taken  much  pains  in  difcover- 
giefted  to    jng  an£[  defcribing  the  progrefs  of  their  arms,  the  en- 
rife  and       largemenr  of  their  territories,  and  increafe  of  their  power 
progref. of  and  greatness ;  but  unhappily  they  have  not  taken  the 
learning,      fame  pains  in  tracing  and  delineating  the  cultivation  of 
their  intellectual  faculties,  and  their  gradual  improve- 
ments in  learning  and  ufeful  knowledge.     While  the  ex- 
ploits of  every-  victorious  prince  and  general  who  had 
contributed  to   the  aggrandizement  of  his  nation,   have 
been  i^corded  with  the  greateft  care,  and  extolled  with 
the   higheft  praifes ;    the  very  names  of  thofe  peaceful 
fages,  who  had  enlarged  the  empire  of  reafon,  had  im- 
proved the  minds,  and  polifhed  the  manners  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, have  hardly  found  a  place  in  the  annals  of 
their  country.     To  fupply  this  defect,  at  lean:  in  fome 
meafure,  in   the  Hiftory  of  Britain,  the  fourth  chapter 
of  each  book  of  this  work  is  allotted  to  the  inveftigation 
of  the  ftate  cf  learning,  and  the  grateful  commemoration 
of  thofe  who  have  been  moft  diftinguifhed  for  their  ge- 
nius and  erudition  in  the  period  which  is  the  fubject  of 
that  book. 
T  The  want  of  nifficient  and  authentic  materials  pre- 

to  bcgfri  the  vented  our  beginning  the  civil  and  military  hiftory  of  this 
lutfory  of  ifland  at  a  more  ancient  period  than  the  rirft  Roman  in- 
iearmog       vsiiGii.     The  fame  thing  forbids  us  to  attempt  deducing 

fooner  tnan     ,        t  .„  r  t  •         r  i-n  '•  -m 

the  Roniaa  tne  hiftory  or  learning  rrom  a  more  diltant  sera.  -J.  The 
invaiion.  firft  dawn  of  fcience,  ffke  the  dawn  of  day,  is  fo  faint 
and  languid,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  difcover  the 
precife  period  of  its  appearance  in  any  country.  Even  in 
the  favage  ftate,  ingenious  and  active  fpirits  may  now 
and  then  arife,  who  have  a  tafte  for  ftudy  and  fpecula- 
tion  ;  but  they  are  little  regarded  by  their  rude  and 
roaming  countrymen,  and  both  their  names  and  opinions 
are  foon  forgotten.  It  is  not  until  ftates  have  arrived 
at  fome  good  degree  of  order,  liability,  and  ftrength, 
and  a  competent  number  of  their  members  enjoy  leiiure 
and  encouragement  for  ftudy,  that  learning  becomes  an 
object  of  importance,  and  a  proper  fubjec~r,  of  hiftory. 

There 
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There  is  fufHcient  evidence,  that  feveral  of  the  Britifh  Agreatbody 
ftates  had  arrived  at  this  period  when  they  were  firft  in-  of  men  ap- 
vaded  by  the  Romans.  In  thefe  ftates  a  very  numerous  jjlied  t(Jftu* 
body  of  men  >vas  fupported  in  honour  and  affluence,  at  p£ri0d ; 
the  public  expence,  for  the  ftudy  of  learning  and  religion. 
Thefe  were  the  Druids,  who  were  the  philofophers,  as 
well  as  the  priefts,  of  the  Britons,  Gauls,  and  all  the 
other  Celtic  nations.  «  They  pay  the  higheft  honours 
u  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus  (1)  of  the  Gauls)  to  their  di- 
<(  vines  and  philofophers,  which  are  called  Druids.  It 
"  is  their  cuftom  never  to  perform  any  facred  rite  with- 
"  out  one  of  thefe  philofophers  *,  for  as  they  believe  them 
<c  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  will  of  the  Gods,  they 
"  think  them  the  mod  proper  perfons  to  prefent  both 
<c  their  thankfgivings  and  their  prayers  (2)."  "  There 
"  are  three  clalfes  of  men  (fays  Strabo)  which  are  highly 
"  and  univerfally  efteemed.  Thefe  are  the  Bards,  the 
<c  Vates,  and  the  Druids.  The  Bards  are  poets  and 
"  muficians,  the  Vates  are  priefts  and  phyfiologifts,  and 
"  the  Druids  add  the  ftudy  of  moral  philofophy  to  that 
"  of  phyflology  (3)."  The  civilization  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  the  introduction  of  learning 
amongft  them,  is  afcribed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  to 
the  Druids.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  having  been  by 
"  degrees  a  little  polifhed,  the  ftudy  of  fome  branches 
\  c  of  ufeful  learning  was  introduced  among  them  by  the 
"  Bards,  the  Eubates,  and  the  Druids.  The  Eubates 
<c  made  refearches  into  the  order  of  things,  and  en- 
"  deavoured  to  lay  open  the  moft  hidden  fecrets  of  na- 
%f  ture.  The  Druids  were  men  of  a  ftill  more  fublime 
"  and  penetrating  fpirit,  and  acquired  the  higheft  re- 
"  nown  by  their  fpeculations,  which  were  at  once  fub-  - 
"  tile  and  lofty  (4).  If  it  were  necelTary,  the  teftimo- 
nies  of  feveral  other  authors  ^5)  of  antiquity  might  be 
produced,  to  prove  that  the  Druids  applied  with  great 
affiduity  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  great  antiquity  and  prodigious  and  had 
numbers  of  the  Druids,  the  many  immunities,  which  they  ^able°  r - 
enjoyed,  the  leifure  and  tranquillity  in  which  they  lived,  ^ft  before 

(1)  L.    5.   §    31.  (2)  Diod  Sicul- !.  5.  §  31. 

(3)  Strabe,  1.  4,  p.  197.  •     (4)  Ammian.  Marcell.  1.  15.  c.  9. 

{5)  Pomponius  Mela,  1.  3.  c.  2.  Diogen.  Laert.  1.  1.  §  3. 

and 
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they  were    and  on  the  opportunities  and  encouragements  which  they 
deftroyed.    had  to  ftudy ;  we  muft  be  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
had  made  considerable  progrefs  in  feveral  branches  of 
learning  before  they  were  deftroyed  by  the  Romans.  We 
fhall  be  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  obferving  the  re- 
fpectful  terms  in  which  the  beft  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
ters fpeak  of  their  learning.     Diogenes  Laertius  places 
them  in  the  fame  rank,  in  point  of  learning  and  philofo- 
phy,  with  the  Chaldeans  of  AfTyria,  the  Magi  of  Perfia, 
and  the   Gymnofophifls  and  Brachmans  of  India  (6). 
Both  Caefar  and   Mela  obferve,  that  they  had  formed 
very  large  fyftems  of  aftronomy  and  natural  philofophy  ; 
and  that  thefe  fyftems,  together  with  their  obfervations 
on  other  parts  of  learning,  were  fb  voluminous,   that 
their  fcholars  fpent  no  lefs  than  twenty  years  in  making 
themfelves  matters  of  them  (7).     It  is  acknowledged  by 
all  the  writers  of  antiquity  who  mention  the  Druids, 
that  they  were   greatly  admired  and  refpected  by  their 
countrymen,  who  not  only  liftened  with  reverence  and 
fubmiftion  to  their  religious  inftructions,  but  alfo  com- 
mitted the  two  moft  important  charges,  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  and  the   education  of  their  moft  noble 
vouth,  entirely  to  their  management.     This  is  a  demon- 
ftration  that   they  entertained    a  very  high  opinion  of 
their  wifdom   and    learning,    as  well  as  their  probity. 
The  Britifh  Druids  in  particular,  were  fo  famous,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  their  learning,  that  they  were 
generally  believed  to  have  been  the  inventors   of  their 
fyftems   of  religion  and  philofophy,  and  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  beft  teachers  of  them;  fo  that 
fiich  of  the  noble   youth  of  Gaul  as  wdre  defirous  of 
becoming  perfect    mafters   of  thefe  fyftems,    found    it 
neceflary  to  make  a  voyage  into  this  ifland  for  that  pur- 
pofe(8). 

It  hath  been  difputed,  whether  the  Druids  were  therh- 

From  felves  the  inventors  of  their  opinions  and  fyftems  of  re- 

■whence  tnfc 

Britifh  Dru-ligi°n  and  philofophy,  or   received  them  from  others. 

ids  derived  Some  have  imagined,    that    the    colony  of   Phocians, 
their  learn- 
ing. " 

(6)  Diog.  Laert.  in  proem. 

( -}  Cxfarde  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13,  14,    Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  1.  3.  c.  2. 

(S)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13. 

which 
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which  left  Greece  and  built  Marfeilles  in  Gaul  about  the 
57th  Olympiad,  imported  the  firft  principles  of  learning 
and  philofophy,  and  communicated  them  to  the  Gauls 
and  other  nations  in  the  weft  of  Europe  (8).  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  this  famous  colony  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  improvement  of  that  part  of  Gaul  where 
it  fettled,  and  to  the  civilization  of  its  inhabitants  (9). 
"  The  Greek  colony  of  Marfeilles  (fays  Juftin)  civilized 
"  the  Gauls,  and  taught  them  to  live  under  laws,  to 
"  build  cities  and  inclofe  them  with  walls,  to  raife  corn, 
"  to  cultivate  the  vine  and  olive,  and,  in  a  word,  made 
"  fo  great  a  change,  both  in  the  face  of  the  country  and 
"  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  that  Gaul  feemed  to  be 
"  tranflated  into  Greece,  rather  than  a  few  Greeks 
"  tranfplanted  into  Gaul  (10)."  But  though  we  may 
allow  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  borrowed 
fome  hints  and  embellifhments  of  their  philofophy  from 
this  Greek  colony,  and  perhaps  from  other  quarters,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fubftance  of  it  was  their 
own.  Others  have  fuggefted  that  the  Druids  derived 
their  philofophy  from  Pythagoras,  who  publi(hed  his 
doctrines  at  Crotona  in  Italy,  where  he  lived  in  the 
nigheft  reputation  for  his  virtue,  wifdom,  and  learning, 
above  twenty  years  (11).  This  conjecture  is  very  much 
confirmed  by  this  remarkable  expreffion  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  "  That  the  Druids  were  formed  into  fra- 
ie  ternities,  as  the  authority  of  Pythagoras  decreed  (12)." 
It  hath  been  alfo  obferved,  that  the  philofophy  of  the 
Druids  bore  a  much  greater  refemblance  to  that  of  Py- 
thagoras, than  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  fages  of  anti- 
quity. But  it  feems  probable,  that  Ammianus  meant  no 
more  by  the  above  expreffion,  than  to  illuftrate  the  na- 
ture of  the  Druidical  fraternities,  by  comparing  them  to 
thofe  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  were  well  known  to 
the  Romans  ;  and  the  refemblance  between  the  Pytha- 
gorean and  Druidical  philofophy  may  perhaps  be  beft 
accounted  for  by  fuppofing,  that  Pythagoras  learned 
and    adopted   fome   of   the    opinions    of  the    Druids, 

(8)  Vide  notas  Gronov.  in  Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  15.  c.  9„ 

(9)  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  181,   Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  15.  c.  9* 

(10)  Juftin.  1.  43.  c.  4. 

(11)  Seldeni  Metamorphofis  Anglorum,  c.  4, 
iiz)  Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  15.  c.  9* 
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as  well  as  he  imparted  to  them  fome  of  his  difcoveries  (13). 
It  is  well  known,  that  this  philofopher,  animated  by  the 
moft    ardent  love  of  knowledge,    travelled  into  many 
countries  in  purfuit  of  it,  and  got  himfelf  admitted  into . 
every  fociety  that  was  famous  for  its  learning  (14).     It 
is  therefore  highly  probable  in  itfelf,  as  well  as  directly 
aflerted  by   feveral    authors,     that    Pythagoras    heard 
the    Druids  of  Gaul,  and  was  initiated  into  their  phi* 
lofophy. 
Difficult  to       ^ut  tnougk  ^  1S  not  difficult  to  prove,  by  probable  ar- 
give  a  par-   guments  and  good  authorities,  that  the  Druids  were  phi*. 
ticular  ac-    lofophers,  yet  it  is  certainly  very  difficult,  or  rather  im~ 
karning^of  P0^0^  to  difcover  many  of  the  tenets  of  their  philofo- 
the  Druids,  phy.     The  fame  of  their  learning  hath  indeed  furvived 
them  ;  but  the  particulars  of  it  have,  for  the  moft  part, 
perifhed  with  them.     This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  two 
following  caufes  :     Firft,  to   that  impenetrable  fecrecy 
with  which  they  concealed  their  principles  and  opinions 
from  all  the  world  but  the  members  of  their  own  fociety. 
This  prevented  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  obtaining 
a  perfect  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  Druidical  fyftems 
of  religion  and  philofophy  j  which  is  the  reafon  that  we 
meet  with  fo  few  particulars   of  thefe  fyftems  in  their 
writings,  and  that  fome  of  thefe  few  have  rather  the  air 
of  conjectures  and  vague  reports,  than  of  certainties  (15). 
Secondly,  to  their  flrict  obfervation  of  that  law  which 
forbid  them  to  commit  any  of  their  doctrines  to  writ- 
ing (16).     By  this  means,  when  the  living  repositories  of 
thefe   doctrines  were  deftroyed,  they  were  irrecoverably 
loft,    not   being  preferved  in   any  written  monuments. 
The  candid  reader,  therefore,  will  not  expect  a  full  and 
particular  detail  of  the  learning  and  philofophy  of  the 
Britiih  Druids.     Though  that  was  once  perhaps  a  re- 
gular and  magnificent  fabric,  yet  it  hath  been  fo  en- 
tirely and  fo  long  ago  demolished,  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty a  few  fcattered  fragments  of  it  can  be  collected. 
The  fmall  remains  of  their  theology,  moral  philofophy, 
and  jurifprudence,    have  been  already  thrown  together 

(13)  Borlafe's  Antiquities  of  Cornwal,   p    74. 

(14)  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.    1.  p.  304.     Burnet  Archeologias  Philofo- 
phicK,   p.  11. 

(15)  Bruckeri  Hift.  Crit.  Philofophise,  torn.  1.  p.  314,    315. 

(16)  Cfcfiis  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13. 

i* 
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in  their  proper  places  (17);  and  we  fhall  here  endeavour 
to  collecl:  fome  other  fciences. 

It  feems  to  be  natural  for  mankind,  when  they  begin  phyfiology 
to  turn  their  thoughts  to  ftudy  and  fpeculation,  to  en-  of  the 
quire  into  the  origin,  nature,  laws,  and  properties  efDruicis' 
thofe  material  objects  with  which  they  are  furrounded. 
Agreeable  to  this  obfervation,  we  find,  from  the  concur- 
ring teftimonies  of  feveral  authors,  that  phyfiology,  or 
natural  philofophy,  was  the  favourite  ftudy  of  the  Druids 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  (18).  According  to  thefe  authors, 
they  entered  into  many  difquifitions  and  difputations  in 
their  fchools,  concerning  the  form  and  magnitude  of 
the  univerfe  in  general,  and  of  this  earth  in  particular, 
and  even  concerning  the  moft  fublime  and  hidden  fecrets 
of  nature.  On  thefe  and  the  like  fubjecls  they  formed 
a  variety  of  fyftems  and  hypothefes,  which  they  deliver- 
ed to  their  dilciples  in  verfe,  that  they  might  the  more 
eafily  retain  them  in  their  memories,  fince  they  were  not 
allowed  to  commit  them  to  writing.  Strabo  hath  pre- 
ferred one  of  the  phyfiological  opinions  of  the  Druids 
concerning  the  univerfe,  viz.  that  it  was  never  to  be 
entirely  deftroyed  or  annihilated,  but  was  to  undergo  a 
fucceflion  of  great  changes  and  revolutions,  which  were 
to  be  produced  fometimes  by  the  power  and  predo- 
minancy of  water-  and  fometimes  by  that  of  fire  (19). 
.This  opinion,  he  intimates,  was  not  peculiar  to  them, 
but  was  entertained  alfo  by  the  philofophers  of  other 
nations  ;  and  Cicero  {peaks  of  it  as  a  truth  univerfahy 
acknowledged  and  undeniable.  *  It  is  impoflible  for 
"  us  (fays  he)  to  attain  a  glory  that  is  eternal,  or  even 
cc  of  very  long  duration,  on  account  of  thofe  deluges 
"  and  conflagrations  of  the  earth,  which  muft  necefla- 
"  rily  happen  at  certain  periods  (20)."  This  opinion, 
which  was  entertained  by  the  moft  ancient  philofophers 

(17)  See  Chap.  II.  Chap.  III. 

(18)  Cicero  tells  us  (de  Divinatione,  I.  i.),  that  he  was  perfonally  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  Gaulifh  Bruids,  Divitiacus  the  ^Eduan, 
a  man  cf  quality  in  his  country,  who  profeffed  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  that  fcience  which  the  Greeks 
call  phyfiology. — Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  31.  Strabo.  I.  4.  p.  I07.  Csfar 
de  Bel.  Gal,  1.  6.  c.  13.  Mela,  1.  3.  c,  12.  Ammian.  Marcel.  1. 
ii.c.  9. 

(19)  Strabo,  1..  p.  4  %tyj, 
(aoj  Cicero  in  Soma,  Scipion. 

of 
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of  many  different  and  very  diftant  nations  (21),  was 
probably  neither  the  refult  of  rational  enquiry  in  all 
thefe  nations,  nor  communicated  from  one  of  them  to 
others,  but  defcended  to  them  all  from  their  common 
anceftors  of  the  family  of  Noah,  by  tradition,  but  cor- 
rupted and  mifunderftood  through  length  of  time.  The 
agreement  of  the  Druids  with  the  philofophers  of  fo 
many  other  nations  in  this  opinion  of  its  origin  from  two 
diftinct  principles,  the  one  intelligent  and  omnipotent, 
which  was  God,  the  other  inanimate  and  unactive, 
which  was  matter.  We  are  told  by  Csefar,  that  they 
had  many  difquifitions  about  the  power  of  God,  and, 
no  doubt,  amongft  other  particulars,  about  his  creating 
power  (22).  But  whether  they  believed  with  fome,  that 
matter  was  eternal,  or  with  others,  that  it  was  created  ; 
and  in  what  manner  they  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
difpofition  of  it  into  the  prefent  form  of  the  univerfe, 
we  are  entirely  ignorant,  though  they  certainly  had  their 
fpeculations  on  thefe  fubjects.  We  are  only  informed, 
that  they  did  not  exprefs  their  fentiments  on  thefe  and 
the  like  heads  in  a  plain  and  natural,  but  in  a  dark, 
figurative,  and  enigmatical  manner  (23).  This  might 
incline  us  to  fufpect,  that  Pythagoras  had  borrowed 
from  them  his  "doctrine  about  numbers,  to  whofe  myfti- 
cal  energy  he  afcribes  the  formation  of  all  things  ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  dark  and  enigmatical  than  that 
doctrine  (24).  The  Druids  difputed  likewife  about  the 
magnitude  and  form  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  the 
JSRsrtli  in  particular,  of  which  things  they  pretended  to 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  (25),  We  know  not  what 
their  opinions  were  about  the  dimenfions  of  the  univerfe 
or  of  the  earth,  but  we  have  feveral  reafons  to  make 
us  imagine  that  they  believed  both  to  be  of  a  fpherical 
form.  This  is  vifibly  the  fliape  and  form  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  liars,  the  moft  confpicuous  parts  of  the  uni- 
verfe ;  from  whence  it  was  natural  and  eafy  to  infer  that 
this  was  the  form  of  the  world  and  of  the  earth.  Ac- 
cordingly this   feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 

( 21)   Ancient  Uniyerfal  Hift.  v.  1.  p.  51.  64.  67 .  Sxo, 
{22)  Caifar  de  Bel,  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14. 

(23)  Diogen.  Lsert.  1.  1.  §  6. 

(24)  Burner  Archeologig  Philofoph.  c.  it.  p.  aio,  Sec. 
(2,5)  Cief.  deBei,  Gal.  1.  6,  c.  54,     Mela,  1,  3.  c.  %, 

philofophers 
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philofophers  of  all  nations ;  and  the  circle  was  the  fa- 
vourite figure  of  the  Druids,  as  appears  from  the  form 
both  of  their  houfes  and  places  of  worfhip  (26).  Re- 
fides  thefe  general  fpeculations  about  the  origin,  dkTolu- 
tion,  magnitude,  and  form  of  the  world  and  of  the 
earth,  the  Druids  engaged  in  particular  enquiries  into 
the  natures  and  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of 
fiibftances  (27).  But  all  their  difcoveries  in  this  molt 
ufeful  and  extenfive  branch  of  natural  philofophy,  what- 
ever they  were,  are  entirely  loft. 

The  appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  fo  ftriking  Aftronomy 
and  illuftrious,  and  their  influences  are  fo  agreeable  and  ^ru^Si 
beneficial  to  mankind,  that  they  were  certainly  among 
the  firft  and  chief  objects  of  the  philofophic  enquiries 
and  attention  of  all  nations.  The  truth  of  this  obfer- 
vation  is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Egypt, 
Afiyria,  Greece,  and  every  other  country  where  the 
fciences  have  been  cultivated.  In  all  thefe  countries, 
the  moft  ancient  and  eminent  philofophers  were  aftrono- 
mers  ;  and  applied  themfelves  with  unwearied  diligence 
to  difcover  the  afpects,  magnitudes,  diftances,  motions, 
and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (28).  This  was 
alfo  one  of  the  chief  ftudies  of  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and 
Britain.  "  The  Druids  (fays  Csefar)  have  many  dif- 
u  quifitions  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their 
f<  motions,  in  which  they  inftruct  their  difciples  (29)." 
Mela,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  philofophers,  obferves, 
€<  That  they  profefs  to  have  great  knowledge  of  the 
"  motions  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  ftars  (30 )."  The 
laft  author  feems  to  intimate  that  the  Druids  were  like- 
wife  pretenders  to  the  knowledge  of  aftrology,  or  the 
art  of  difcovering  future  events,  and  the  iecrets  of  pro- 
vidence, from  the  motions  and  afpects  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  for  he  immediately  fubjoins,  "  That  they  pre-^ 
<c  tended  to  difcover  the  counfels  and  defigns  of  the 
"  Gods  (31)."     The  truth  is,  that  the  vain   hope   of 

(26)  Diogen.  Laert,  in  proem.    De  ^gyptis.     Strabo,  1.  15.    Plin, 
Hift.  Nat.  1.  2.  c.  2. 

(27)  Casfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14.    Ammian.  Marcel.  1,  15.  c.  9. 

(28)  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  i.p.  205.  to  251.  v.  2. 
p,  049.  to  257.  v.  3.  p.  95.  to  126. 

(29)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal,  1(  $,  c.  14. 

.  ( 30)  Mela,  1.  3 .  c.  2,  (31)  Id,  ibid, 
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reading  the  fates  of  men,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  de- 
figns,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  h'rft  and  ftrongeft  motives  in  all  countries,  to  the 
attentive  obfervation  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  and  aftrology,  though  ridiculous  and  deluftve 
in  itfelf,  hath  been  the  beft  friend  of  the  excellent  and 
ufeful  fcience  of  aftronomy  (32).  But  beiides  this,  the 
Druids  had  fome  other  powerful  motives  to  the  ftudy  of 
aftronomy,  and  their  circumftances  were  not  unfavoura- 
ble for  that  ftudy ;  which  may  incline  us  to  give  credit 
to  the  above  teftimonies.  Some  knowledge  of  this 
fcience  was  not  only  neceflary  for  meafuring  time  in  ge- 
neral, marking  the  duration  of  the  different  feafons,  re- 
gulating the  operations  of  the  hufbandman,  directing 
the  courfe  of  the  mariner,  and  for  many  other  purpofes 
in  civil  life  ;  but  it  was  efpecially  neceflary  for  fixing  the 
times  and  regular  returns  of  their  religious  folemnities, 
of  which  the  Druids  had  the  fole  direction.  Some  of 
thefe  folemnities  were  monthly,  and  others  annual  (33)- 
It  was  therefore  neceflary  for  them  to  know,  with  fome 
tolerable  degree  of  exactnefs,  the  number  of  days  in 
which  the  fun  and  moon  performed  their  revolutions, 
that  thefe  folemnities  might  be  obferved  at  their  proper 
feafons.  This  was  the  more  neceffarv,  as  fome  of  thefe 
folemnities  were  attended  by  perfons  from  different  and 
very  diftant  countries,  who  were  all  to  meet  at  one  place, 
on  one  day ;  who  muft  have  had  fome  rule  to  difcover 
the  annual  return  of  that  day  (34).  Among  the  cir- 
cumftances of  the  Druids  that  were  favourable  to  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy,  we  may  juftly  reckon  three  ;-— that 
the  fun  and  moon,  and  perhaps  the  planets,  were  the 
great  objects  of  their  adoration ;  and  on  that  account 
they  muft  haye  had  their  eyes  frequently  and  earneftly 
fixed  upon  th£m — that  their  places  of  worfhip,  in  which 
they  fpent  much  of  their  time,  both  by  day  and  night," 
were  all  uncovered,  and  iituated  on  eminences,  from 
whence  they  had  a  full  and  inviting  view  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  To  thefe  probable  arguments  and  teftimonies 
of  ancient  writers,  the  obfervations  which  have  been 
made  by  fome  moderns  may  be  added,  to  prove  that  the 

(32,)  Kepler.  Prsefat.  ad  Tabul.  Rodolphin.  p.  4. 

(33)  See  Chap. II.  §  1.  (34)  Csfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14. 
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Britifh  Druids  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  (35). 
In  the  account  which  Mr.  Rowland  gives  of  the  veftiges 
of  the  Druids,  which  ftill  remain  in  the  Hie  of  Anglefey, 
he  takes  notice  ;  "  As  the  ancients  deciphered  aftro- 
<(  nomy  by  the  name  of  Edris  ;  ?-  name  attributed  to 
«  Enoch,  whom  they  took  to  be  the  founder  of  aftro- 
«  nomy,  Co  there  is  juft  b^  a  fummit  of  a  hill  called 
"  Caer  Edris,  or  Idris  j  and  not  far  off,  another  place 
w  called  Cerrig-Brndyn,  i.  e.  the  aftronomers  ftones  or 
M  circle  (36)."  The  former  of  thefe  places  may  per- 
haps have  been  the  refidence,  and  the  latter  the  obferva- 
tory  of  thofe  Druids  in  the  iile  of  Anglefey,  who  appli- 
ed particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy.  ^ 

But  though  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  that  the  Druids 
of  Britain  were  aflxonomers,  yet  it  muft  be  confefTed 
that,  for  the  reafons  already  mentioned,  we  know  very 
little  of  their  difcoveries,  opinions,  and  proficiency  in 
that  fcience.  The  few  following  particulars  are  all  that 
We  can  collect,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty, 
on  thefe  heads.  Others  may  have  been  more  fortunate 
and  fuccefsful  in  their  refearches. 

The   fun  and  moon,  according  to  the   moft  ancient  Druids 
and  venerable  of  all  hiftorians,  were    defigned  by  their  ^"^time 
Creator  "  for  figns,  and  for  feafons,  and  for  days,  and  by  night?, 
H  years  (37),"  i.  e.  to  meafure   the    different  portions  months, 
and  divhions  of  time,  and  to  mark  the  returns  and  dura-  ye*rs> ana 
tion  of  the  various  feafons.     To  difcover  the  meafures, 
proportions,  and  revolutions  of  thefe,  was  certainly  one 
of  the   firft  and  moft  important  purpofes,    for   which 
the  Druids    and    the  philofophers  of  all  countries  fixed 
their  attention  on  thefe  two  great  luminaries.     The  moft 
perceptible  divhion  of  time   by  thefe  luminaries    is  into 
day  and  night ;  the  former  occafioned  by   the   prefence 
of  the  fun  above  the  horizon,  the  latter  by  his  abfence, 
which  is  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  by  the  moon  and  ftars  ; 
according   to  the  original  appointment  of  the  Creator. 
The  Druids  computed  their  time  by  nights  and  not  by 
days  ;  a  cuftom  which  they  had  received  from  their  moft 
remote  anceftors  by  tradition,  and  in  which  they  were 

(35)  Theophil.  Galium,  de  generali  Philoibph.p.  12. 

(36)  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  84, 

(37)  Genefis,  c.  i.  v.  16. 
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confirmed  by  their  meafuring  their  time  very  much  by 
the  moon,  the  miftrefs  and  queen  of  night  (38).  As 
the  changes  in  the  afpect  of  that  luminary  are  moft  con- 
fpicuous,  they  engaged  the  attention  of  the  moft  ancient 
aftronomers  of  all  countries,  and  particularly  of  the 
Druids,  who  regulated  all  their  great  folemnities,  both 
facred  and  civil,  by  the  age  ^nd  afpecl:  of  the  moon  (39). 
iC  When  no  unexpected  accident  prevents  it,  they  af- 
<c  fembly  upon  ftated  days,  either  at  the  time  of  the 
<c  new  or  full  moon ;  for  they  believe  thefe  to  be  the 
**  moft  aufpicious  times  for  tranfacting  all  affairs  of  im- 
<c  portance  (40)."  Their  moft  auguft  ceremony  of  cut- 
ting the  miffeltoe  from  the  oak  by  the  Archdruid,  was 
always  performed  on  the  fixth  day  of  the  moon  (41). 
Nay,  they  even  regulated  their  military,  and  avoided, 
as  much  as  poffible,  to  engage  in  battle  while  the  moon 
was  on  the  wane  (42).  As  the  attention  of  the  Druids 
was  fo  much  fixed  on  this  planet,  it  could  not  be  very 
long  before  they  difcovered  that  fhe  paffed  through  all 
her  various  afpects  in  about  thirty  days ;  and  by  degrees, 
and  more  accurate  obfervations,  they  would  find,  that 
the  real  time  of  her  performing  an  entire  revolution  was 
very  nearly  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half.  This  furnifhed 
them  with-  the  divifion  of  their  time  into  months,  or 
revolutions  of  the  moon  ;  of  which  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty they  were  pofTeffed.  But  this  period,  though  of 
great  ufe,  Was  evidently  too  fhort  for  many  purpofes, 
and  particularly  for  meafuring  the  feafons  ;  which  they 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  depended  on  the  influences  of 
the  fun.  By  continued  obfervation  they  difcovered,  that 
about  twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon  included  all  the 
variety  of  feafons,  which  begun  again,  and  revolved  every 
twelve  months.  This  fuggefted  to  them  that  larger  di- 
vifion of  time  called  a  year,  confifting  of  twelve  lunati- 
ons, or  354  days,  which  was  the  moft  ancient  meaiure 
of  the  year  in  almoft  all  nations  (43).  That  this  was 
for  fome  time  at  leaft  the  form  of  the  Druidical  year,  is 

{38)  Taeit.  de  morib.  German,  c.  10.     Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 6. 
{39)  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and   Sciences,  v.    1.  p.   231.  and 
authors  there  quoted. 

(40)  Tacit,  de  mor.  German,  c.  10.         (41)  Plin.  1.  16.  c.  44. 

(42)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  1.  c.  50. 

(43)  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1,  p.  232. 
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both  probable  in  itfelf,  and  from  the  following  expref- 
fion  of  Pliny  :  H  That  they  begun  both  -  their  months 
«  and  years,  not  from  the  change,  but  from  the  fixth 
"  day  of  the  moon  (44)."  This  is  even  a  demonflra- 
tion  that  their  years  confuted  of  a  certain  number  of 
lunar  revolutions,  as  they  always  commenced  on  the 
fame  day  of  the  moon.  But  as  this  year  of  twelve  lunar 
months  falls  eleven  days  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  day 
fhort  of  a  real  revolution  of  the  fun,  this  error  would 
foon  be  perceived,  and  call  for  reformation  5  though  we 
are  not  informed  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  it 
was  rectified.  Various  arguments  might  be  collected  to 
make  it  very  probable  that  the  Britons  were  acquainted 
with  a  year  exact  enough  for  every  purpofe  of  life,  when 
they  were  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans  ;  but  it  will  be 
fumcient  to  mention  onej,  which  is  taken  from  the  time 
and  circumftances  of  that  invafion.  The  learned  Dr. 
Halley  hath  demonftrated  that  Csefar  arrived  in  Britain, 
in  his  firft  year's  expedition,  on  the  26th  day  of  Auguft  : 
and  Csefar  himfelf  informs  us,  that  at  his  arrival  the 
harveft  was  fmifhed^  except  in  one  field,  which  by  fome 
means  or  other  was  more  backward  than  the  reft  of  the 
country  (45).  This  is  a  proof  that  the  Britifh  hufband- 
men  knew  and  ufed  the  moft  proper  feafons  for  plough- 
ing, fowing,  and  reaping.  The  Druids,  as  we  are  told 
by  Pliny,  had  alfo  a  cycle  or  period  of  thirty  years,  which 
they  called  an  age,  and  which  commenced  likewife  on 
the  fixth  day  of  the  moon  j  but  that  author  hath  not 
acquainted  us  on  what  principles  this  cycle  was  formed, 
nor  to  what  purpofes  it  was  applied  (46).  We  can  hardly 
fuppofe  that  this  was  the  cycle  of  the  fun,  which  con- 
fifts  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  regulates  the  dominical 
letters.  It  is  more  probable,  that  while  the  Druids  made 
ufe  of  the  year  of  twelve  lunar  months,  and  had  not 
invented  a  method  of  adjufting  it  to  the  real  revolution 
of  the  fun,  they  obferved  that  the  beginning  of  this 
year  had  pafTed  through  all  the  feafons,  and  returned  to 
the  point  from  whence  it  fet  out,  in  a  courfe  of  about 
thirty-three  years  ;  which  they  might  therefore  call  an 

(44)  PKn.  Hlft.  Nat.  1.  i6.  c.  44. 

(45)  Philofoph.  Tranfad.  No.  193.     Cafar  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4. 

(46)  Plin.  Hift,  Nat,  1.  16.  c.  44. 
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age  (47)*     Others  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  this 
thirty  years  cycle  of  the  Druids  is  the  fame  with  the 
great  year  of  the  Pythagoreans,  or  a  revolution  of  Sa- 
turn.    Some  have  imagined  that  the  Druids  were  alfo 
acquainted  with  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  which  is 
commonly  called  the  cycle  of  the  moon.     But  the  evi- 
dence of  this  depends  entirely  on  the  truth  of  that  fup- 
pofition,    that   the   Hyperborean  ifland,   which  is  def- 
cribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  Britain,  or  fome  of  the 
Britifh  ifles  (48).     Among  many  other  furprifmg  things, 
that  author  fays,    concerning  the  Hyperborean  ifland, 
"  That  its  inhabitants  believed  that  Apollo  defcended 
"  into  their  ifland  at  the  end  of  eve:  y  nineteen  years ; 
4*  in  which  period  of  time  the  fun  and  moon,  having 
"  performed  their  various  revolutions,  return  to  the  fame 
"  point,  and  begin  to  repeat  the  fame  revolutions.  This 
"  is  called  by  the  Greeks  the  great  year,  or  the  cycle  of 
«  Meton  (49V" 

^  u       -        When  the  Druids  and  other  ancient  philofbphers  had 
Other  par-    r       ,     1     .  -,,  1  r.r  , 

ticular*  of    nxed  their  eyes  with  long  and  eager  attention  upon  the. 

the  Druidi-  fun  and  moon,  they  could  not  fail  to  make  fbme  other 
aftrano"  obfervations  on  thefe    great  luminaries,    befides   thofe 
which  immediately  related  to  the  menfuration  of  time- 
With,  regard  to  the  moon  in  particular,  they  could  not 
but  obferve,  that   the  rays  of  light  which  £he  emitted 
were  in  many  refpects  very  different  from  thofe  of  the 
fun.     This  would  foon  lead  them  to  difcover,  that  the 
moon  was  not  the  original  fountain  of  her  own  light,  but 
that  fhe  fhone  with  rays  borrowed  from  the  fun.     Ac- 
cordingly we  find  this  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
moft  ancient  philosophers  1  of  every  country  (50).     The 
dark  places  in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  even  when  fhe  ap- 
pears in  her  greateft  fplendour,  are  fo  remarkable,   that 
they  engaged  the  attention  of  the  very  firft  aflronomers, 
and  made  them  conjecture  that  her  furface  was- like  that 
of  our  earth,    unequal,    confiding  of  feas,  values,  and 
mountains*     From  thence  they  came  to  be  generally  of 

(47V  Stanley's  Hift.  Philofoph.  p.  557. 

(48)  Carte's  Hift  Eng.  v.  i.  p.  52,  53.. 

(49)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  2.  c.  47.  p.  1 59.  1.  12.  c.  36.  p,  501, 

(50)  Plutarchus  de  Placit.  Philofoph.   1.    a.  c.  28.    Burnet's  Ar- 
sfeeolog.  Philof.  p,  207.  Dutens  Recherchss,  &c.  c.  12.  p.  219. 
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opinion  that  fhe  was  alfo  inhabited  (51).     As  thefe  were 
in  particular  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  we  have  not 
the  leaft  reafon  to  doubt  but  they  were  entertained  by  the 
Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain.     But  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  as  they  excited  the  greateft  aftonifhment  in 
the  common  people,  fo  they  awakened  the  moft  earneft 
attention  in  the  ancient  philofophers  of  all  countries. 
It  was  not  very  difficult  to  difcover  the  immediate  caufes 
of  thefe  furprifing  appearances  j  and  therefore  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  aftronomers  of  all  countries,  after  fome 
time,  found   out  that  thefe  extraordinary  objurations 
of  the  fun  were  occafioned  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
moon  between  the  earth  and  that  great  fountain  of  light ; 
and  thofe  of  the  moon,  by  the  intervention  of  the  earth 
between  her  and  the  fun.     However  this  might  be,  it  is 
certain  that  they  obferved  them  with  the  moft  anxious 
care,  and  recorded  them  with  the  greateft  diligence  and 
fidelity,  as  the  moft  remarkable  events  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  heavens  (52).     Thefe  mutual   obfeurations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  generally  believed,  for  many  ages, 
to  proceed  from  the  extraordinary  interpofition  of  the 
Deity,  and  to  be  portentous  of  fome  great  calamity  or 
revolutions  (53).     It  was  even  long  before  the  philofo- 
phers themfelves  were  fully  convinced  that  eclipfes  pro- 
ceeded from  the  eftablifhed  laws  and  regular  courfe  of 
nature ;  and  ftill   longer,  before  they  imagined  that  it 
was  pofiible  to  foretell  them  a  confiderable  time  before 
they  happened.     Thales  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  firft  of  the  Grecian  philofophers  who  at- 
tempted to  foretell  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  j  and,  from  the 
account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  that  matter,  he  feems' 
rather   to  have  guefled  at  the  year  in  which  it  was  to 
happen,  than  to  have  difcovered  the  precife  time  of  it  by 
calculation  (54).     Thales  is  fuppofed  by  fome  writers  to 
have  formed  this  conjecture  by  the  help  of  the  Chaldean 
cycle,  called  Saros  (55).     This  cycle  confifted  of  6585-f 
days,  or  223  lunations,  or  18  years  15  days  eight  hours  5 

(51)  Burnet,  p.  i2o.  198.  226.  Dutens,  p.  323,  &c. 

(52)  Porphy.  apud.   Simplic.  v.  2. 

(53)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1,  2.  c.  12.  Valer.  Maxim,  1.  8.  c.  H. 

(54)  Herodot.  1.  1.  p.  29. 

(55)  Flamftead  Hift.   Cceleft.  Brit.  1.  3.  p.  7.  Letters  to  Martin 
Folk©,  Efq;  on  the  Aftronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  93, 
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after  which  they  imagined,  from  a  long  feries  of  obfer- 
vations, that  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  returned 
again  in  the  fame  order  and  quantity  as  before  {$&)•  It 
is  poffible  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  may  have 
been  acquainted  with  this  or  fome  fuch  cycle,  collected 
from  their  own  obfervations,  or  communicated  to  them 
by  Pythagoras  or  fome  of  his  difciples ;  and  by  this  means 
they  may  have  predicted  eclipfes,  in  a  vague  and  uncer- 
tain manner,  as  modern  aftronomers  predict  the  return 
of  comets. 
Their  af-  _  Though  the  fun  and  moon,  the  illuftrious  rulers  of  the 
day  and  night,  were  certainly  the  chief  objects  both  of 
the  religious  worfhip  and  philofophic  enquiries  of  the 
Britifh  Druids,  yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  imagine  that 
they  wholly  neglected  and  disregarded  thofe  lefTer  lights 
which  make  fo  glorious  an  appearance  in  the  canopy  of 
Heaven.  We  are  told  both  by  Caviar  and  Mela,  that 
they  ftudied  the  frars  as  well  as  the  fun  and  moon  j  and- 
that  they  profeffed  to  know,  and  taught  their  difciples 
many  things  concerning  the  motions  of  thefe  heavenly 
bodies  (57).  From  thefe  teftimonies  we  may  conclude 
that  tht  Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  planets,  dif- 
tiriguiihed-them  from  the  fixed  fears,  and  carefully  ob- 
ierved  their  motions  and  revolutions.  If  this  difcovery 
was  the  refult  of  their  own  obfervations,  it  would  be 
gradual,  and  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  theyffound 
out  all  the  planets  (58).  They  might  perhaps  have  re- 
ceived fome  afliftance  and  information  from  Pythagoras, 
or  from  fome  other  quarter.  But  whether  this  dif- 
covery of  the  planets  was  their  own,  or  communicated 
to  them  by  others,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  precife  number  of  thefe  wandering 
ftars.  Dio  Caihus  fays,  that  the  cuftom  of  giving  the 
name  of  one  of  the  planets  to  each  of  the  feven  days  of 
the  week,  was  an  invention  of  the  Egyptians,  and  from 
them  was  gradually  communicated  to  all  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world ;  and  that  in  his  time  this  cuftom  was 
ih  firmly  eiiabiiihed,  not  only  among  the  Romans^  but 

(56)  Letters  to  Martift  Folkes,  Efq:   on  the  Afironomy  of  the  An- 
cients, 1.  a.  p.  13, 

{57)  Cjefarde  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14*    Mela,  1.  3.C,  2> 
-     ($8]  Origin  of  Laws,  &c,  v.  1.  p.  249, 
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among  all  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  in  every  country  it 
appeared  to  be  a  native  inftitution  {$9)*  The  know- 
ledge of  the  planets,  and  perhaps  the  cuftom  of  giving 
their  names  to  the  days  of  the  week,  was  brought  out  of 
Egypt  into  Italy  by  Pythagoras,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  *era; 
and  from  thence  it  could  not  be  very  long  before  it 
reached  Gaul  and  Britain.  But  though  we  have  little 
or  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  Druids  knew  the  number, 
and  obferved  the  motion  of  the  planets,  yet  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  had  difcovered  the  times  in 
which  they  performed  their  feveral  revolutions.  Some  of 
thefe  {tars,  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  take  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  years  m  revolving,  that  it  required  a  very  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  patience  and  attention  to  diicover  the 
precife  periods  of  their  revolutions.  If  we  could  be  cer- 
tain that  the  ifland  in  which  the  ancients  imagined  Saturn 
lay  afleep,  was  one  of  the  Britifh  ifles,  as  Plutarch  inti- 
mates it  was,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Britifh  Druids  were  not  ignorant  of  the  length  of  the 
period  in  which  the  plan-et  Saturn  performs  a  revolution. 
For  that  fame  author,  in  another  treatife,  tells  us, 
**  That  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  kept  every  thirtieth 
*  year  a  foiemn  feftival  in  honour  of  Saturn,  when  his 
w"  ftar  entered  into  the  fign  of  Taurus  (60)."  Every  . 
reader  is  at  full  liberty  to  judge  for  himfelf,  what  degree 
of  credit  is  due  to  fuch  teftimonies,  which  in  fome  of 
their  circumftances  are  evidently  fabulous,  though  in 
others  they  may  perhaps  be  true. 

If  we  could  depend  upon  the  above  teftimony  of  Phi-  ,ConftclIa- 
tarch,  we  fhould  have  one  poiitive  proof  that  the  Druids  lj°ns>  *nd 
of  the  Britifli  ifles  were  acquainted  with  the  constel- 
lations, and  even  with  the  ligns  of  the  zodiac ;  and  that 
they  meafured  the  revolutions  of  the  fun  and  planets,  by 
obferving  the  length  of  time  between  their  departure 
from  and  return  to  one  of  thefe  figns.  But  though  we 
"had  no  direct  evidence  of  this  remaining  in  hiftory,  yet 
it  is  certainly  very  probable,  on  feveral  accounts.  At 
firft  fight,  the  fixed  liars  appear  to  be  fcattered  over  the 

'59)  DioCalT.  1.  37. 

(6p)  Plutarch,  de  Defe&u  Craculorura,  Id.  de  Facie  In  Orbe  Luna. 
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vault  of  Heaven  in  the  greateft  confufion  and  diforder. 
But  upon  a  more  attentive  view,  we  are  apt  to  be  ftruck 
with  the  remarkable  figures  of  fome  clufters  of  them,  and 
to  fancy  that  they  referable  certain  animals,  and  other 
things  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted.     As  thefe 
(tars  always  prefent  the  fame  figures  to  our  view,  by  de- 
grees they  make  a  deep  impreifton  on  our  imaginations, 
and  the  idea  of  them  recurs  every  time  we  fee  them. 
Agreeable  to  this,  we  find  that  the  practice  of  dividing 
the  fixed  ftars  into  clufters  or  conftellations,  and  giving 
each   of  thefe  a  particular  name,  was  very  ancient,  in 
every  country  where  they  applied  to  the  ftudy  and  con- 
templation of  the  heavenly  bodies.     A  writer  of  great 
erudition  hath  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  feveral  of  the 
conftellations,  and  even  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  were 
known  both  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  above  fixteen  hun- 
dred years   before   J.  C.    (61).     It   appears,  from  the 
writings  of  Hefiod  and  Homer,  that  fome  of  the  con- 
ftellations, at  leaft,  were  known  to  the   Greeks  in  very 
ancient   times    (62).      Pythagoras,    who  flourifhed   in 
Italy  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  conftellations  and 
the  zodiac  (63).     It  feems  to  be  almoft  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  had  obtained 
fome  knowledge  of  thefe  inventions,  either  by  their  own 
obfervations,    or   from   the  communications  of  others. 
But  it  muft  be  confelfed,  that  hiftory  hath  not  preferved 
any  account  of  the  particulars,  and  extent  of  their  know- 
ledge, in  this  part  of  aftronomy. 

The  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
philofophers  of  other  countries,  had  a  general  plan  or 
•he  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and  of  the  difpofition  and  ar- 
rangement of  its  various  parts,  in  which  they  inftructed 
their  difciples.  This  is  both  probable  in  itfelf,  and  is 
plainly  intimated  by  feveral  authors  of  the  greateft  au- 
thority (64).  But  we  cannot  be  certain  whether  this 
Druidical  fyftem  of  the  world  was  of  their  own  inven- 

(61)  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  I.  p.  244,  245. 
(fz)  Letter  to  Martin  Foikes,Efq;  on  Aftronomy,  p.  ao,  &c. 

(63)  Ibid.  p.  119, 

(64)  Ccef-  de  Bel.  Gal.l.  6.  c.  14.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  1.  3.  c.  3.  Am- 
mian  Marcellin,  1. 15 ,  c  9.     Cluverius,  1, 1 .  c.  38. 
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tion,  or  was  borrowed  from  others.  If  it  was  borrowed, 
it  was  moft  probably  from  the  Pythagoreans,  to  whom 
they  were  the  neareft  neighbours,  and  with  whom  they 
had  the  greateft  intercourfe.  The  mundane  fyftem  of 
the  Pythagoreans  is  thus  delineated,  by  the  learned  Mr. 
Stanley,  from  the  writings  of  thefe  philofophers: 
<c  The  fun  is  fettled  in  the  midft  of  the  world,  im- 
"  movable  •,  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars  in  the  extre- 
"  mity  or  outlide  of  the  world,  immoveable  alfo ;  betwixt 
<c  thefe  are  difpofed  the  planets,  and  amongft  them  the 
"  earth  as  one  of  them :  the  earth  moves  both  about  the 
"  fun  and  about  his  proper  axis.  Its  diurnal  motion  by 
«  one  revolution  makes  a  night  and  day,  its  annual  mo- 
M  tion  about  the  fun  by  one  revolution  makes  a  year;  fo 
"  as  by  reafon  of  his  diurnal  motion-to  the  eaft,  the  fun 
«  and  other  ftars  feem  to  move  to  the  weft ;  and  by 
M  reafon  of  its  annual  motion  through  the  zodiac?  the 
*?  earth  itfelf  is  in  one  fign,  and  the  fun  feems  to  be  in 
<(  the  fign  oppofite  to  it.  Betwixt  the  fun  and  the 
<c  earth  they  place  Mercury  and  Venus ;  betwixt  the 
«  earth  and  the  fixed  ftars,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 
"  The  moon  being  next  the  earth,  is  continually  movecj 
<c  within ;  the  great  orb  betwixt  Venus  and  Mars, 
*<  round  about  the  earth  as  its  centre  -7  its  revolution 
(f  about  the  earth  is  completed  in  a  month,  about  the 
*r  fun  (together  with  the  earth)  in  a  year  (65)."  A 
late  learned  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  above  account 
of  the  Pythagorean  fyftem  cannot  be  fairly  collecl:e4 
from  the  writings  of  thefe  philofophers  (66).  It  would 
be  very  improper  to  enter  into  any  difcuffion  of  this 
queftion  in  this  place  ;  efpecially  as  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  the  Druidical  fyftem  of  the  world  was  the  fame  with 
the  Pythagorean. 

It  hath  been  imagined,  that  the  Druids  had  inftru-  Aftrono- 
ments  of  fome  kind  or  other,  which  anfwered  the   fame  JjJ^^. 
purpofes  with  our  telefcopes,  in  making  observations  on 
the  heavenly  bodies  (67).     The  only  foundation  of  this 
very  improbable  conjecture  is  an  expreffion  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  in  his  defcription  of  the  famous  Hyperborean 

(65)  Stanley's  Hift.  of  Philofophy,  p.  573. 

(66)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  114. 

(67)  Carte's  Hift  Eng„  v,  j.  p.  53. 
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ifland.  They  fay  further,  that  the  moon  is  feen  from 
that  iiland,  as  if  fhe  was  but  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
earth,  and  having  hills  or  mountains  like  ours  on  her 
furface  (68).  But  no  fuch  inference  can  be  reafonably 
drawn  from  this  expreffion,  which  in  reality  merits  little 
more  regard  than  what  Strabo  reports  was  faid  of  fome  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Spain  :  **  That  they  heard  the  hilling 
"  noife  of  the  Sun  every  evening  when  he  fell  into  the 
«  Weftern  Ocean  (69),'" 

The  application  of  the  Druids  to  the  ftudy  of  philofo- 
phy  and  aftronomy  amounts  almoft  to  a   demonstration 
that  they  applied   alfo  to  the    ftudy  of  arithmetic   and 
geometry.     For  fome  knowledge  of  both  thefe  fciences 
is  indifpenfably  necefTary  to  the  phyfiologift  and  aftrono- 
mer,  as  well  as  of  great  and  daily  ufe  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life. 
Arithmetic     *  As  foon  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  are  formed 
of  the         -mt0   c\y[\  fociety,  and  are  poffeffed  of  property,  they 
begin  to  need   and  to   acquire  fome  ikill  in   the   ufe  o£ 
numbers   for  the    management  of   their  affairs.     Even 
while   they  are  ftill    a  nation  of   fhepherds,  and  have 
no  other  wealth  but  their  flocks  and  herds,  they  learn  to. 
count  the  number  of  their  cattle   of  different    kinds,  to 
d.'ifcoyer  in  what  .proportion  they  jncreafe  or  decreafe,  to 
judge  how  great   a  number  of  one  kind  of  animals   is 
equivalent  to  a  given  number  of  another  kind,  and  the 
like.    "W hen  fome  of  the  people  of  this  nation  begin  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  and  others  to  engage  in    commerce, 
their  affairs  become  more  complicated  •,    they  ftand  in 
need  of,  and  by  degrees  obtain,  a  more  extenfive  know- 
ledge  in  arithmetical  operations.     But  when  a  conside- 
rable   number  of  the    people  of  this    nation3  like    the. 
Druids  of  Britain,  have  been  long  employed  in  phyliolo- 
gical  and  aftronomical  refearches,  in  difcovering  the  na- 
tures and  properties  of  bodies ;  the  form  and  magnitude, 
of  the  world  ;  the  order,  motions,  and    revolutions   of 
tne    heavenly  orbs  ;  we  may  conclude,  that  they  have 
made  conliderable  progrefs   in  the  fcience   of  numbers, 
and  the  arts  of  calculation.     The  truth  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions  is  confirmed  by  the  hiftory  of  all  nations  both  an- 
cient and  modern  5  in  which  we  conftantly  find  that  the. 

(68)  Diod.  Sic. !.  2.  §  47.  (69)  Strabo,  1.  2.  p.  138. 
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fkill  of  every  people  in  arithmetic  was  proportioned  to 
their  way  of  life,  and  to  their  progrefs  in  the  other 
fciences,  and  efpecially  in  aftronomy  (70).  On  this 
foundation  we  may  reaibnably  prefume,  that  the  Britifh 
Druids  were  no  contemptible  arithmeticians.  If  we 
were  certain  that  Abaris,  the  famous  Hyperborean  philo- 
fopher,  the  friend  and  fcholar  of  Pythagoras,  was  really  a 
Britifh  Druid,  as  fome  have  imagined,  we  mould  be  able 
to  produce  direct  hiftorical  evidence  of  what  is  here  pre- 
fumed  (71).  For  Iamblicus,  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
lays,  "  That  he  taught  Abaris  to  find  out  all  truth  by 
M  the  fcience  of  arithmetic  (72)."  It  may  perhaps  be 
thought  improbable  that  the  Druids  had  made  any  confi- 
derahle  progrefs  in  arithmetic,  as  this  may  feem  to  be 
irnpoffible  by  the  mere  ftrength  of  memory  without  the 
affiftance  of  figures  and  of  written  rules .  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  afcertain  what  may  be  done  by  memory  alone, 
when  it  hath  been  long  exercifed  in  this  way.  We  have 
had  an  example  in  our  own  age,  of  a  perfon  who  could 
perform  fome  q£  the  moft  tedious  and  difficult  operations 
in  arithmetic,  by  the  mere  ftrength  of  his  memory  (73). 
The  want  of  written  rules  could  be  no  great  difadvan- 
tage  to  the  Druids,  as  the  precepts  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  fciences,  were  couched  in  verfe,  which  would 
be  eafily  got  by  heart  and  long  remembered.  Though 
the  Druids  were  unacquainted  with  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters which  are  now  in  ufe,  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  they  were  deftitute  of  marks  or  characters  of  fome 
other  kind,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  anfwered  the  fame 
purpofes,  both  in  making  and  recording  their  calculati- 
ons. In  particular,  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  they 
made  ufe  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  for  both 
thefe  purpofes.  This  feems  to  be  plainly  intimated  by 
Csefar  in  the  following  expreffion  concerning  the  Pruids 
of  Gaul  :  "  In  almoif.  all  other  public  tranfactions,  and 
"  private  accounts  or  computations,  they  make  ufe  of 
"  the  Greek  letters  (74)."  This  is  further  confirm- 
ed by  what  the  fame  author  fays  of  the  Helvetii  ;  a 
people  of  the  fame  origin,  language,  and  manners  with  " 

(70J  Origin  cf  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  I.  p.  ail,  212,  213. 

(71)  Carte's  Hift.  Eng.p.  52.  68. 

{72)  Iamfelic.  vita  Pythag.  c.  19. 

(73)  Jedediah  Buxton.  (74)  C»far  de  Bel.  Gal2 !.  6.  c,  14. 
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the  Gauls  and  Britons.  "  Tables  were  found  in  the 
"  camp  of  the  Helvetii  written  in  Greek  letters,  con- 
*c  taining  an  account  of  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
"  arms,  who  had  left  their  native  country,  and  alfo 
"  feparate  accounts  of  the  boys,  old  men,  and  wo- 
"  men  (75)." 
Geometry  When  the  people  of  any  country  come  to  be  engaged 
of  the  in    agriculture,  architecture,  commerce,  and  the    ftudy 

Druid?.  0£  tke  fcienceS)  they  have  daily  occafion  to  meafure  fome 
things,  as  well  as  to  number  others.  This  obliges  them 
to  ftudy  the  fcience  o£  menfuration,  in  which  they  will 
by  degrees  obtain,  partly  from  the  information  of  others, 
and  partly  from  their  own  invention,  that  knowledge 
which  is  neceffary  to  their  exigencies.  From  iience  we 
may  very  reafonably  conclude,  that  fome  of  the  Britons, 
and  particularly  the  Druids,  had  made  connderable  pro- 
grefs  in  geometry,  or  the  fcience  of  menfuration,  as  well 
as  in  arithmetic,  before  they  were  fubdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans. This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  bed  hiftori- 
cal  evidence  ;  that  the  Druids  were  all  acquainted  with 
that  part  of  this  fcience  which  is  properly  called  geometry, 
or  the  meafuring  of  land.  ((  When  any  difputes  arife 
<c  (fays  Csefar)  about  their  inheritances,  or  any  contro- 
«  verfies  about  the  limits  of  their  fields,  they  are  en- 
"  tirely  referred  to  the  decision  of  their  Druids  (76)." 
Now,  we  muft  be  convinced  that  it  was  impcffible  for 
the  Druids  to  determine  thefe  difputes  about  inheritances 
without  the  knowledge  of  geometry,  when  we  confider 
that  it  was  the  law  and  cuitom  of  the  ancient  Britons  to 
divide  the  effete  of  every  father  equally  among  all  his 
Ions.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  neceffary  for  thefe 
judges  to  be  able  to  divide  an  effete  into  four,  five,  fix, 
or  more  equal  parts,  according  to  the  number  of  fons  in 
a  family.  Nay,  both  Caefar  and  Mela  plainly  intimate 
that  the  Druids  were  converfant  in  the  moft  fublime  ipe- 
culations  of  geometry  ;  "  in  meafuring  the  magnitude  of 
"  the  earth,  and  even  of  the  world  ( 77 ).'* 
Ofoeraphy  ^e  ^ave  reaion  to  believe  that  the  Britons,  efpecially 
of  the  the  Britiih  Druids,  were  very  well  acquainted  with  the 

Druids.       geography  at  leaft  of  their  own  ifland.     Mankind,  even 

(75>  Caefar  de  Eel.  Gal.  1.  7.  (76)  Ibid.  I.  5.  c.  13. 

(77)  Cseiar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1,  6.  c,  13,     MelaJ.  3.  c.  a. 
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in  the  moft  rude  and  imperfect  ftate  of  fociety,  gradu- 
ally acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  they 
dwell,  of  the  diftance  and  relative  Situations  of  its  moun- 
tains, woods,  rivers,  and  other   remarkable  places,  by 
purfuing  their  game  and  tending  their  flocks.     But  when 
they  are  formed  into  regular  ftates  and  kingdoms,  their 
knowledge  of  their  country  becomes  more  exact  and  par- 
ticular, by  the  difpofitions  which  are  neceffary  in  fettling 
the  boundaries  of  thefe  fever al  ftates.     Sovereigns  are  at 
great  pains  to  gain  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Situation 
and  extent  of  their  own  dominions,  and  of  thofe  of  their 
neighbours.     When  wars  arife,  and  armies  are  marched, 
by  the  allies  of  both  contending  parties,  from  all  the 
different,  and   moft   diftant  corners  of  a   country,  the 
geography  of  the  whole,  and  of  every   part  of  it,  be- 
comes more  and  more  known.     When  merchants  carry 
the  fuperfluities  of  one  part  to  fupply  the  wants  of  ano- 
ther, they  acquire  a  ftill  more  exact,  acquaintance  with 
the  situations  and  diftances  of  places.     But  befides   all 
thefe,  the  Britifh  Druids  had  peculiar  opportunities    of 
obtaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  their 
country.     They  were    a  very   numerous  body  of  men, 
who  had  focieties  fettled  in  all  parts  of  Britain  and  the 
furrounding  ifles,  maintaining  a  conftant  correfpondence 
with  each  other,  and   with   their   common   head,  the 
Archdruid.     By  collecting  and  comparing  the  accounts 
of  thefe  different  focieties,  a  complete  fyftem  of  Britifh 
geography  would  eaftly  be  formed.     For  it   is  certainly 
not  to  be  imagined,  that  an  order  of  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  deep  refearches  into  the  form  and  magnitude  of 
the  univerfe,  would  neglect  to  enquire  into  the  form 
and  dimenfions  of  their  own  hland.     We  have   indeed 
no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  Britifh  Druids  was  confined  to  this   ifland.     It  is 
more  probable,  that  it  extended  much  farther,  though 
we  cannot  now  difcover  how  far  it  did  extend. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  countries,  when  they  are  once  Mechanics 
formed  into  regular  focieties,  foon  begin  to  employ  their  °f  th* 
reafon  in  contriving  means  to  aflift  their  natural  weak- 
nefs,  and  enable  them  to  execute  defigns  which  they 
could  not  accomplifh  by  mere  bodily  ftrength.  This  is 
evidently  one  of  the  valuable  purpofes  for  which  reafon 
was  beftowed  on  men,  and  in  this  they  have  been  more 

or 
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or  lefs  fuccefsful  according  to  the  exigencies  of  their  va-: 
rious  ways  of  life,  the  degrees  of  their  natural  ingenuity, 
and  of  their  acquired  knowledge.  As  long  indeed  as 
the  people  of  any  country  live  wholly  by  hunting  and 
pafturage,  their  natural  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs  may  be 
nearly  fuffrcient  to  anfwer  all  their  purpofes  ;  but  when 
they  engage  in  agriculture,  architecture,  navigation, 
and  other  arts,  they  foon  find  that  the  utmoft  exertion 
of  their  bodily  ftrength  is  often  infufficient  to  accomplifh 
their  deligns.  This  obliges  them  to  exercife  their  rear 
fbn  in  finding  out  the  means  of  furmounting  thefe  diffi- 
culties, and  executing  the  works  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. In  this  mankind  have  been  remarkably  fuccefs- 
ful ;  and,  by  the  difcovery  and  application  of  the  me- 
chanical powers,  as  they  are  called,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  execute  many  great  and  ufeful  works,  which 
were  naturally impoffible  to  fuch  feeble  creatures,  without 
the  afiiftance  of  thefe  powers.  As  feveral  of  the  Britifh 
nations  were  not  unacquainted  with  agriculture,  architec- 
ture, navigation,  and  other  arts,  when  they  were  invad- 
ed by  the  Romans,  we  may  conclude,  that  thefe  nations 
were  not  altogether  ftrangers  to  the  nature  and  application 
\  of  at  lead  fome  of  the  mechanical  powers.  Nay,  there 
$re  ftill  many  monuments  remaining  in  Britain  and  the 
adjacent  iiles,  which  cannot  fo  reafonably  be  afcribed  to 
any  as  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and  which  give  us  caufe  to 
think,  that  they  had  made  great  progrefs  in  this  ufeful 
part  of  learning,  and  could  apply  the  mechanical  powers, 
fo  as  to  produce  very  aftoniihing  effects.  As  thefe  mo- 
numents appear  to  have  been  defigned  for  religious  pur- 
pofes, we  may  be  certain  that  they  were  erected  under 
the  direction  of  the  Druids,  How  many  obeliiks  or  pil- 
lars, of  one  rough,  unpolifhed  ftone  each,  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  in  Britain  and  its  ifles  P  Some  of  thefe  pillars  are 
both  very  thick  and  lofty,  erected  on  the  fummits  of 
barrows  and  of  mountains ;  and  fome  of  them  (as  at 
Stonehenge)  have  ponderous  blocks  of  ftone  raifed  aloft, 
and  retting  or*  the  tops  of  the  upright  pillars  ( 7  S ) .  We 
can  hardly  fuppofe  that  it  was  poilible  to  cut  thefe  prodi-  . 
gious  maffes  of  ftone  (fome  of  them  above  forty  tons  in 
weight)  without  wedges,  or  to  raife  them  out  of 
the    quarry  without  levers.     But  it  certainly  required 

(7S}  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwall,  3,  c.  2. 
■    '  ftill 
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{till  greater  knowledge  of  the  mechanic:  1  powers,  and 
of  the    methods  of  applying  them,    to  tranfport  thofe 
huge  ftones  from  the  quarry  to  the  places  of  their  defti- 
nation  ;  to  erect  the  perpendicular  pillars,  and  to  elevate 
the  impofts  to  the  tops  of  thefe  pillars.     If  that  prodigi- 
ous ftone   in   the  parifh  of  Conftantine,  Cornwal,  was 
really  removed  by  art  from  its  original  place,  and  fixed 
where  it  now  ftands  (as  one  of  our  moft  learned  and  deli- 
gent  antiquaries  thinks  it  was),  it    is  a   demonftration, 
that  the  Druids  could  perform  the  moft  aftonifhing  feats 
by  their  ikill  in  mechanics.     It  is  thus  defcribed  by  that 
author :  "  It  is  one  vaft  egg-like  ftone,  placed   on  the 
<c  points  of  two  natural  rocks,  fo   that  one  may  creep 
«*  under   the  great  one,    and   between   its   fupporters, 
a  through  a  paflage  about  three  feet  wide,  and  as  much 
<c  high.     The  longeft  diameter  of  this  ftone  is  33  feet, 
"  pointing  due  north  and  fouth  j  it  is  1 4  feet  6  inches 
"  deep ;  and  the  breadth  in  the  middle  of  the  furface, 
"  where  wideft,  was  1 8  feet  6  inches  wide  from  eaft  to 
<c  weft.     I  meafured  one  half  of  the  circumference,  and 
"  found  it,  according  to  my  computation,  48  feet  and  a 
•?  half;  fo  that  this  ftone  is  97  feet  in  circumference, 
"  about  60  feet  crofs  the  middle,  and,  by  the  beft  in- 
<c  formations  I  can  get,    contains  at  ieaft  750   ton  of 
"  ftone.     This  ftone  is  no  lefs  wonderful  for  its  pofition 
"  than  for  its  fize  ;  for  although  the  under  part  is  nearly 
<c  femicircular,  yet  it  refts  on  two  large  rocks,  and  fo 
"  light  and  detached  does  it  ftand,  that  it   touches  the 
"  two  under  ftones  but  as  it  were  on  their  points,  and 
"  all  the  Iky   appears.      The  two  Tolmens    (fo  thefe 
"  ftones  are  called)  at  Scilly,  are  monuments  evidently 
"  of  the  fame  kind  with  this,  and  of  the  fame  name ; 
"  and  thefe,  with  all  of  like  ftructure,  may,  with  great 
"  probability,    I    think,    though   of   fuch    ftupendous 
u  weight,  be  alTerted  to  be  works   of  art ;  the   under 
<c  ftones,  in  fome    inftances,    appearing  to  have  been 
"  fitted  to  receive  and  fupport  the  upper  one.     It  is  alio 
<c  plain,  from  their  works  at  Stonehenge,  and  fome  of 
"  their  other   monument,    that  the   Druids  had  Ikill 
v"  enough  in  the  mechanical  powers  to  lift  vail  weights," 
&c,  (79).     That  the  Britifh  Druids  were  acquainted  with 


(79)  D1*'  Boilafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal,  p.  174.,  175. 
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the  principles  and  ufe  of  the  balance  we  have  good  reafon 
to  believe,  not  only  from  the  great  antiquity  of  that  dis- 
covery in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  alio  from  fome 
Druidical  monuments  which  are  Still  remaining  in  this 
ifland.  Thefe  monuments  are  called  Lagan  Stones,  or 
rocking  (tones  ;  and  each  of  them  confifts  of  one  pro- 
digious block  of  Stone,  refting  upon  an  upright  Stone  or 
rock,  and  fo  equally  balanced,  that  a  very  fmall  force, 
fometimes  even  a  child,  can  move  it  up  and  down, 
though  hardly  any  force  is  Sufficient  to  remove  it  from 
its  ftation.  Some  of  thefe  ftones  may  have  fallen  into 
this  portion  by  accident,  but  others  of  them  evidently 
appear  to  have  been  placed  in  it  by  art  (So).  That  the 
ancient  Britons  understood  the  conftitution  and  ufe  of 
wheels,  the  great  number  of  their  war-chariots  and 
other  wheel-carriages  is  a  Sufficient  proof  ;  and  that  they 
knew  how  to  combine  them  together  and  with  the  other 
mechanical  powers,  fo  as  to  form  machines  capable  of 
railing  and  transporting  very  heavy  weights,  we  have 
good  reafon  to  believe.  In  a  word,  if  the  Britifh  Druids 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  ufe  of  any 
of  the  mechanical  powers,  it  was  molt  probably 
of  the  fcrew,  though  even  of  this  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain. 
The  medir        ^s  tjie  ]ove  0£  yLfe  jg  a  very  fa ong  ancj  univerfal  paffion, 

Druids  mankind  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  have  endeavoured 
to  difcover  the  moft  effectual  means  of  prefer ving  it,  and 
of  curing  thofe  diSeaSes  which  threatened  its  destruction. 
It  is  needieSs  therefore  to  enquire  when  medicine  or  the 
healing  art  firft  began  to  be  Studied  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  As  Soon  as  there  were  men  in  this  ifland  who 
deiired  to  prolong  life  and  enjoy  health  this  art  was 
Studied.  But  it  was  long,  probably  many  ages,  after 
this  before  the  Study  and  practice  of  phytic  became  the 
peculiar  province  of  one  particular  clafs  or  order  of  men. 
In  the  Savage,  roaming  State  every  man  was  his  own 
phyiician,  and  was  at  the  Same  time  ready  to  impart  to 
all  others  who  needed  his  aiiiftance,  all  his  fkill,  without 
the  molt  diitant  proSpect  of  reward  (81J.     But  when  a 

(So)  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal,  p.  i3o,  &c. 
(81)  Origin  of  Laws,   Aits,  and  Sciences,   v.  1.  p.  194.  Plin.  Hift. 
Nat.  1,  29.  c.  5. 
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regular  form  of  government,  and  a  proper  fubordination 
and  diftinction  of  ranks  came  to  be  eftablifhed  in  any 
country,  then  the  care  of  health,  and  the  ftudy  of  the 
art  of  healing  wounds  and  difeafes,  began  to  be  devolved 
on  fuch  members  of  the  fociety  as  were  believed  to  have 
the  greateft  genius  and  the  beft  opportunities  for  that 
iludy.     In   Germany,    and  in   the   northern  nations  o# 
Europe,  this  important  charge  was  chiefly  committed  ta 
the  old  women  of  every-  ftate  (82)  ;  but  in  Gaul  and  Bri- 
tain it  wss  intruded  to  the  Druids,  who  were  the  phy- 
ficians,  as  well  as  the  priefts,  of  thefe  countries.     Pliny 
fays   exprefsly,    "  That   Tiberius   Csefar  deftroyed  the 
«?  Druids  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  the  poets  and  phy- 
«f  ficians  of  that  nation  (83) ;"  and  he  might  have  added 
of  the  Britons.     The  people  of  Gaul  and  Britain  were 
probably  induced  to  devolve  the  care  of  their  health  on 
the  Druids,  and  to  apply  to  thefe  priefts  for  the  cure  of 
their  difeafes,  not  only  by  the  high  efteem  they  had  of 
their  wifdom  and  learning,  but  alio  by  the  opinion  which 
they  entertained,  that  a  very  intimate  connection  iub- 
lifted  between  the  arts  of  healing  and  the  rites  of  re- 
ligion, and  that   the  former  were  moft  effectual  when 
they  w~ere  accompanied  by  the  latter.     It  appears  indeed 
to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion  of  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  that  all  internal  difeafes  proceeded  immediate- 
ly from  the  anger  of  the  Gods  ;  and  that  the  only  way  of 
obtaining  relief  from  thefe  difeafes  was  by  applying  to 
their  priefts  to  appeafe  their  anger,  by  religious  rites  and 
facrifices   (84).     This   was    evidently  the   opinion    and 
practice  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  who,  in  fome  dan- 
gerous cafes,    facrificed  one  man,  as  the  moft  effectual 
means  of  curing  another.     "  They  are  much  addicted 
"  (fays  Ccefar)  to  iuperftition ;  and  for  this  caufe,  thole 
<£  who  are  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  difeafe  facriiice  a 
"  man,  or  promife  that  they  will  facrifice  one,  for  their 
"  recovery.     For  this  purpoie  they  make  ufe  of  the  mi- 
"  niftry  of  the  Druids;  becaufe  they  have  declared,  that 
"  the  anger  of  the  immortal  Gods  cannot  be  appeafed, 
"  io  as  to  fpare  the  life  of  one  man,  but  by  the  life  of 

(82^  Keyfler  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  374,  &c 
(8j)  Plin.Hift.  Nat.  I.30.  c.J, 
(84)  Cclfus,  1.  a;  in'pnefat- 

**  another. 
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another  (85)."  This  way  of  thinking  gave  rife  alfo  to 
that  great  number  of  magical  rites  and  incantations  with 
which,  (as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by)  the  medical  practices  of 
the  Druids,  and  indeed  of  all  the  phyficians  of  antiquity, 
were  attended  (80).  "  No  body  doubts  (fays  Pliny)  that 
(f  magic  derived  its  origin  from  medicine,  and  that 
"  by  its  flattering  but  delufive  promifes,  it  came  to  be 
"  elleemed  the  moft  fublime  and  facred  part  of  the  art 
«  of  healing  (87)." 
Anatomy  of  ^s  ^ome  knowledge  of  the  ftruclure  of  the  human 
the  Druids,  body,  and  of  the  difpoiition  of  its  feveral  parts,  both 
external  and  internal,  is  fo  evidently  neceffary  to  the 
faccefsful  practice  of  every  part  of  medicine,  we  may 
reafonably  prefume  that  the  Druids  applied  to  the  ftudy 
of  anatomy  5  though  we  cannot  difcover,  with  certainty, 
what  progrefs  they  had  made  in  that  fcience.  Their  way 
of  life,  particularly  their  frequent  and  earneft  infpeclion 
of  the  entrails  both  of  beafts  and  human  victims,  made 
the  acquisition  of  fome  degree  of  anatomical  knowledge 
eaiy  to  them,  and  almoft  unavoidable.  What  a  very 
learned  writer  of  the  hiftory  of  phyfic  fays  of  the  Afcle- 
piadae,  the  defcendants  and  fucceflbrs  of  Efculapius,  may 
not  improperly  be"  applied  to  our  Druids :  "  I  would 
cc  not  be  fuppofed  to  affirm,  that  the  Afclepiadas  had 
"  no  manner  of  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  bodies.  It 
"  would  be  a  great  abfurdity  to  maintain  it ;  for  without 
<f  this  knowledge,  they  could  neither  praclife  phyfic  in 
<(  general  nor  chirurgery  in  particular.  Without  doubt 
ec  they  knew  very  well ;  as  for  initance,  the  bones,  their 
"  lit  nation,  figure,  articulation,  and  all  that  depends 
<£  upon  them ;  for  otherwife  they  could  not  have  fet 
e£  them  when  they  were  broken  or  diflocated.  Neither 
e<  could  they  be  ignorant  of  the  Situation  of  the  moil 
**  considerable  veiiels.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  that  they 
*-'  should  understand  where  the  veins  and  arteries  lie— 
"  befides,  it  was  highly  requisite  that  they  fliould  very 
"  well  know  the  places  where  the  profcundeit  vefTels 
*f  meet,  to  avoid  the  lofs  of  blood  when  they  made  any 
ii  incisions,  or  when  thev  cut  off  anv  of  the  members. 

(?5)  Caf.de  Eel.  Gall.  6. 

(56)  Le  Cierc's  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  I  1,  c.  13. 

(57)  Plin.  Hilt.  Nat.  i.  3c  c.  1, 
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f<  In  fhort,  they  were  obliged  to  know  feveral  places 
"  where  there  were  tendons  and  ligaments,  and  fome 
"  considerable  nerves. — Befides  this,  they  knew  fome- 
"  thing  in  general  of  the  chief  inteftines  ;  as  the  Stomach, 
«  the  guts,  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  the  kidneys,  the 
«  bladder,  the  matrix,  the  diaphragm,  the  heart,  the 
"  lungs,  and  the  brain  (88)."  All  this  knowledge,  that 
writer  fuppofes,  thefe  ancient  practititioners  might  have 
obtained  by  their  obfervations  on  animals  Slain  for  food 
and  for  facrifice,  and  by  various  other  ways  ;  without 
dmecting  human  bodies,  with  a  direct  view  to  learn  the 
Structure  and  Situation  of  their  different  parts  (89).  If 
we  could  depend  upon  the  truth  of  what  we  find  in  fome 
authors,  concerning  the  prodigious  number  of  human 
fubjedts  diflecled  by  the  Druids,  we  Should  be  led  to 
think  that  they  rnuft  have  attained  to  forUething  more 
than  the  general  knowledge  of  anatomy  above  defcribed. 
"  They  encouraged  the  fcience  of  anatomy  to  fuch  an 
"  excefs,  and  fo  much  beyond  all  reafon  and  humanity, 
"  that  one  of  their  doctors,  called  Herophilus,  is  faid  to 
"  have  read  lectures  on  the  bodies  of  more  than  700 
«  living  mien,  to  mew  therein  the  fecrets  and  wonders 
"  of  the  human  fabric  (90)." 

Surgery  was  certainly  the  moft  ancient  part  of  medi-  Surgery  of 
cine  in  every  country ;  and  the  firft  practitioners  in  the  the  Druid** 
art  of  healing  were  more  properly  Surgeons  than  phy- 
sicians (91).  The  violent  pain  which  was  felt  by  thofe 
who  had  received  wounds,  bruifes,  fractures,  and  dis- 
locations, made  them  cry  earneftly  for  immediate  aSIift- 
ance.  The  caufes  of  thefe  injuries  being  well  known, 
and  the  feats  of  them  being  vilible  to  the  eyes  and  ac- 
ceffible  to  the  hands,  and  to  external  applications, 
various  means  were  no  doubt  ufed  to  give  them  relief. 
Some  of  thefe  means  were  found  to  be  effectual  in  cer- 
tain cafes,  which  were  therefore  carefully  prefer ved  in 
memory,  communicated  from  one  to  another,  and  at 
length  became  the  eSlabliShed  rules  of  practice  in  all  Simi- 

(88)  LeClerc's  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,   tranflated  by  Dr.  Drake,  b.  a. 
C5-P.  "J..  (89)  Id.  ibid.  p.  116. 

(90)  Dr.  Borlafe's  Amiq.   Cornwal,  i>.  q6.  from   Galtruch.    Poet. 
Hift.l.  3.  C.4.  r    y 

(91)  Celfus  in  Prsefat.  Le  Clerc  Hift.  Phyfic,  b.  i.e.  16.  p.  48. 

Vol.  I.  T  lar 
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lar  cafes,  The  Britifh  Druids  enjoyed  great  advantages 
for  making  and  preferving  difcoveries  of  this  kind.  They 
had  extenfive  practice,  were  a  numerous  body  of  men, 
ever  ready  to  communicate  their  difcoveries  to  each  other, 
and  to  their  difciples.  By  this  means  they  muft  have 
collected,  in  a  long  tract  of  time,  a  great  number  of  fuc- 
cefsful  experiments  in  the  art  of  healing  wounds,  fetting 
bones,  reducing  dislocations,  curing  ulcers,  &c.  Find- 
ing that  the  cures  which  they  performed  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  advancement  both  of  their  fame  and 
wealth,  they  were  at  great  pains  to  conceal  the  real 
means  by  which  they  performed  them,  from  all  but  the 
initiated :  and  in  order  to  this,  they  difguifed  and  blended 
all  their  applications  with  a  multitude  of  insignificant 
charms.  This  is  the  reafon  that  fo  few  particulars  of  the 
chirurgical  operations  and  medical  applications  of  the 
Britifh  Druids  have  been  preferved,  though  we  have  fe- 
veral  long  details  of  their  charms  and  magical  practices. 
For  their  ufeful  knowledge  being  kept  fecret,  perifhed 
with  them  j  while  their  charms  and  incantations,  being 
vilible  to  all,  have  been  preferved. 
Botany  of  The  materia  medica  of  the  moft  ancient  phvficians  of 
•  all  countries  was  very  fcanty,  and  confifted  only  of  a  few 
herbs,  which  were  believed  to  have  certain  falutary  and 
healing  virtues  (92).  For  this  reafon  the  ftudy  of  botany, 
or  of  the  nature  and  virtues  of  herbs  and  plants,  was  very 
ancient  and  univerfal.  That  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  applied  to  this  ftudy,  and  made  great  ufe  of  herbs 
for  medicinal  purpofes,  we  have  fufficient  evidence  (93). 
They  not  only  had  a  moft  fuperftitious  veneration  for 
the  mifletoe  of  the  oak,  on  a  religious  account,  but  they 
alfo  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  its  medical  vir- 
tues, and  efteemed  it  a  kind  of  panacea,  or  remedy  for 
all  difeafes.  "  They  call  it,  (fays  Pliny  J  by  a  name 
u  which  in  their  language  Signifies  Allheal,  becaufe  they 
u  have  an  opinion  that  it  cureth  all  difeafes  (94)."  They 
believed  it  to  be  in  particular  a  fpecific  againft  barrennefs, 
and  a  fovereign  antidote  againft  the  fatal  effects  of  poifons 
of  all  kinds  (95).     It  was  efteemed  alfo  an   excellent 

(92)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  25.  c.  I. 

(93)  Origin  of  Laws,   Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  I.  p.  205. 

(94)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  16.  c,  44.  (9J)  Id  ibid.^ 
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emollient  and  difcutient  for  foftening  and  difcuffing  hard 
tumours;  good  for  drying  up  fcrophulous  fores-,  for 
curing  ulcers  and  wounds ;  and  (provided  it  was  not 
fuffered  to  touch  the  earth  after  it  was  cut)  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  very  efficacious  medicine  in  the  epilepfy  or  falling- 
iicknefs  (96).  It  hath  been  thought  ufeful  in  this  laft  ca- 
lamitous difeafe  by  fome  modern  phyficians  (97).  The 
pompous  ceremonies  with  which  the  mifletoe  was  ga- 
thered by  the  Druids  have  been  already  defcribed  (98). 
The  Selago,  a  kind  of  hedge  hyfTop,  refembling  favin, 
was  another  plant  much  admired  by  the  Druids  of  Gaul 
and  Britain,  for  its  fuppofed  medicinal  virtues,  particu- 
larly in  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  But  its  efficacy,  accord- 
ing to  them,  depended  very  much  upon  its  being  ga- 
thered exactly  in  the  following  manner:  The  perfon 
who  gathered  it  was  to  be  clothed  in  a  white  robe,  to 
have  his  feet  bare,  and  warned  in  pure  water;  to  offer 
a  facrifice  of  bread  and  wine  before  he  proceeded 
to  cut  it ;  which  he  was  to  do  with  his  right  hand  covered 
with  the  fkirt  of  his  garment,  and  with  a  hook  of  fome 
more  precious  metal  than  iron.  When  it  was  cut,  it 
was  to  be  received  into,  and  kept  in  a  new  and  very  clean 
cloth.  When  it  was  gathered  exactly  according  to  this 
whimfical  ritual,  they  affirmed  that  it  was  not  only  an 
excellent  medicine,  but  alfo  a  powerful  charm,  and  pre- 
fervative  from  misfortunes  and  unhappy  accidents  of  all 
kinds  (99).  They  entertained  a  high  opinion  alfo  of  the 
herb  Samolus,  or  marfhwort,  for  its  fanative  qualities  ; 
and  gave  many  directions  for  the  gathering  it,  no  lefs 
fanciful  than  thofe  above-mentioned.  The  perfon  who 
was  to  perform  that  office  was  to  do  it  fafting,  and  with 
his  left  hand  ;  he  was  on  no  account  to  look  behind  him, 
ner  to  turn  his  face  from  the  herbs  he  "was  gather- 
ing ( 1 00).  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  extrava- 
gant notions  they  entertained  of  the  many  virtues  of  the 
vervaine,  and  to  recount  the  ridiculous  mummeries 
which  they  practifed  in  gathering  and  preparing  it,  both 

(96)  Flin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  24.  c.  4.     Vide  Keyfler.  DuTert.  de  Vifco 
Druidum,   304. 

(97)  Differtation  by  Sir  John  Colbatch.     London,  ,1719. 
(9S)  See  Chap.  II. 

(99)  Plin.  Hift,  Nat.  1.  24.  c.  11.  (100)  Id.  ibid. 
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for  the  purpofes  of  divination  and  phyfic.     Thcfe  things 
may  be  fcen  in  the  author  quoted  below,  from  whence 
we  have  received,  all  thefe  anecdotes  of  the  botany  of  the 
I)ruids  (101)*     It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  his  information  was 
Very  imperfect ;  and  that,  like  many  of  the  other  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  he  deiignedly  reprefents  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  Gaul  and  Britain  in  an  unfavourable  light. 
The  herb  which  was  called  Britannica  by  the  ancients, 
which  fome  think  was  the  great  water-dock,  and  others 
*         the  cochlearea  or  fcurvy-grafs,  was  probably  much  ufed 
in   this  ifland  for  medical  purpofes ;    as  it  derived  its 
name  from   hence,    and   was  from  hence   exported  to 
B,ome  and  other  parts  (102).     Though  thefe  few  imper- 
fect hints  are  all  that  we  can  now  collect  of  the  botany  of 
the  Britifh  Druids,  yet  we  have  fome  reafoh  to  think 
that  they  were  not  contemptible  botanifts.     Their  cir- 
cumftances  were  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  acquisition 
of  this  kind  of  knowledge.     For  as  they  fpent  moft  of 
their  time  in   the   recefies   of  mountains,  groves,    and 
woods,    the   fpontaneous  vegetable  productions  of  the 
earth  conftantly  prefented  themfelves  to  their  view,  and 
courted  their  attention, 
-,*  =  .      •       The  opinions  which,  it  is  laid,  the   Druids   of  Gaul 
srom  of  the  and  Britain  entertained  x>t  their  Angumum  or  ierpents 
Druid?,       eggf  both  as  a  charm  and  as  a   medicine,  are  romantic 
and  extravagant  in  a  very  high  degree.     This  extraordi- 
nary egg  was  formed,  as  they  pretended,  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  ferpents  interwoven  and  twined  together  5  and 
when  it  was  formed,  it  was  railed  up  in  the  air  by   the 
hiffing  of  thefe  ferpents  *  and  was  to  be  catched  in  a  clean 
white  cloth,  before  it  fell  to   the  ground.     The  perfon 
who  catched  it  was  obliged  to  mount  a  fwift  horfe,  and 
to  ride  away  at  full   fpeed  to  efcape  from  the  ferpents, 
who  purfued  him  with  great  rage,  until  they  were  (topped 
by  fome  river.     The  way  of  making  trial  of  the  genuine- 
nefs  of  this  egg  was  no  lefs  extraordinary.     It  was  to  be 
enchafed  in  gold,  and  thrown  into  a  river,  and  if  it  was 
genuine   it  would  fwim  againft  the  itream.     "  I  have 
"  feen  (fays  Pliny)  that  egg ;  it  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
"  moderate  apple,  its  fhell  is  a  cartilaginous  incruftation, 

(toi)  PUn.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  25.  c.  9. 
(103)  Id.  L  29.  c.  3. 1.  a5«  in  precm, 

«  full 
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«  full  of  little  cavities,  fuch  as  are  on  the  legs  of  the 
"  polypus ;  it  is  the  infignia  or  badge  of  diftinction  of 
u  the  Druids  (103)."  The  virtues  which  they  afcribed 
to  this  egg  were  many  and  wonderful.  It  was  particu~ 
larly  efficacious  to  render  thofe  who  carried  it  about  with 
them  fuperior  to  their  adverfaries  in  all  difputes,  and  to 
procure  them  the  favour  and  friendship  of  great 
men  (104).  Some  have  thought  that  this  whole  affair 
of  the  ferpents  egg  was  a  mere  fraud,  contrived  by  the 
Druids,  to  excite  the  admiration  and  pick  the  pockets  of 
the  credulous  people,  who  purchafed  thefe  wonder- 
working eggs  from  them  at  a  high  price  (105).  Others 
have  imagined  that  this  ftory  of  the  Anguinum  (of  which 
there  is  an  ancient  monument  in  the  cathedral  at  Paris) 
was  an  emblematical  reprefentation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Druids  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world.  The 
ferpents,  (fay  they)  reprefent  the  Divine  Wifdom  form- 
ing the  univerfe,  and  the  egg  is  the  emblem  of  the  world 
formed  by  that  Wifdom  (106).  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  virtue  afcribed  to  the  Anguinum,  cf  giving  thofe 
who  porTerTed  it  a  fuperiority  over  others,  and  endearing 
them  to  great  men,  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  repre- 
fent the  natural  effects  of  learning  and  philofophy.  But 
in  fo  doubtful  a  matter  every  one  is  at  full  liberty  to  form 
what  judgment  he  thinks  proper. 

If  we  know  little  of  the  materia  medica  of  the  Britifh  Pharmacy 
Druids,  we  know  frill  lefs  of  their  pharmacy,  or  their  SJ    .*: 
methods  of  preparing  their  medicines.     We  have  good 
reafon  however  to  believe  that  they  had  made  the  prepa- 
ration and    compofition  of  medicines    their    ftudy;  for 
many  things  which  in  their  natural  ftate  are  ufelefs,  and 
even  noxious,  become  falutary  and  medicinal  when  pro- 
perly prepared  ;  and  therefore,  without  Tome  knowledge 
of  pharmacy,  it  is  impoffible  to  practife   phytic  to  any 
purpofe.     We   learn,    from  fcattered    hints  in  Pliny's        / 
Natural   Hiftory,*  that  the  Druids  fometimes  extracted 
the  juices  of  herbs  and  plants,  by  bruifing  and  fteeping 
them  in  cold  water  ;  and  fometimes  by  infufing   them  in 
wine  :  that  they  made  potions  and  decoctions  by  boiling 

{103)  Plm.  Hifi.  Nat.  1   29,  e.  3,  ( 104)  Id.  ibid, 

{X05)  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwa!,  p   14.2. 
1 106;  Univerfal  Hi^ory,  v,  18.  p.  590.  oiflavo, 

them 
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them  in  water,  and  perhaps  in  other  liquors  :  that  they 
fometimes  adminiftered  them  in  the  way  of  fumigation  : 
that  on  fome  occafions  they  dried  the  leaves,  ftalks,  and 
roots  of  plants,  and  afterwards  infufed  them  (107) : 
and  finally,  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
making  falves  and  ointments  of  vegetables  (108).  But 
as  thefe  hints  are  few,  and  merely  incidental,  we  may 
reafonably  fuppofe  that  the  Druids  had  many  other  ways 
of  preparing  and  compounding  their  medicines,  which 
are  now  unknown. 
Rhetoric  of  As  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Druids  in  their 
the  Druids,  country  depended  very  much  upon  the  reputation  of 
their  fuperior  wifdom  and  learning,  they  wifely  applied 
to  the  ftudy  of  thofe  fciences  which  moft  directly  con- 
tributed to  the  fupport  and  advancement  of  that  reputa- 
tion. In  this  number,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned, 
we  may  juftly  reckon  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  fpeaking  in 
a  clear,  elegant,  perfuafive,  and  affecting  manner.  This 
noble  art  was  diligently  ftudied  and  taught  by  the  Druids 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  •,  and  to  the  charms  of  their  eloquence 
they  were  indebted  for  much  of  the  admiration  and  au- 
thority which  they  enjoyed.  Mela  fays  in  exprefs  terms, 
that  the  Druids  were  great  matters  and  teachers  of  elo- 
quence (109).  Among  their  deities  they  had  one  who 
was  named  Ogmius,  which  in  their  language  fignifies 
the  power  of  eloquence  (no).  He  was  efteemed  and 
worihipped  by  them,  with  great  devotion,  as  the  patron 
of  orators,  and  the  god  of  eloquence.  They  painted 
him  as  an  old  man,  furrounded  by  a  great  multitude  of 
people,  with  flender  chains  reaching  from  his  tongue  to 
their  ears.  The  people  feemed  to  be  pleafed  with  their 
captivity,  and  difcovered  no  inclination  to  break  their 
chains.  Lucian  (from  whom  we  have  this  account)  ex- 
preffing  his  furprife  at  this  picture,  it  was  thus  explained 
to  him  by  a  Druid :  «  You  will  ceaie  to  be  furprifed, 
*'  when  I  tell  you,  that  we  make  Hercules  (whom  we 
"  call  Ogmius)  the  god  of  eloquence,  contrary  to  the 
*<  Greeks,  who  give  that  honour  to  Mercury,  who  is  fo 

(107)  Plin.   Hift.  Nat.  1.  24.  c.  It.  1.  25.  c.  9.  !.  16.  c.  44.  1.  24.  c. 
11,1.25.0.9,  (iO 8)  Id.  ibid. 

(1C9)  Melade  Situ  Orbis,  1.  3.  c.  1. 
(no)  Kcyfler  Antiq.  Scptent,  p.  38. 
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%  far  inferior  to  him  in  ftrength.     We  reprefent  him  as 
««  an  old  man  ;  becaufe  eloquence  never  fhows  itfelf  fo 
"  lively  and  ftrong  as  in  the  mouths  of  old  people.     The 
"  relation  which  the  ear  hath  to  the  tongue  juftifies  the 
t(  picture  of  the  old  man  who  holds  fo  many  people  faft 
*.'  by  the  tongue.     Neither  do  we  think  it  any  affront  to 
«  Hercules  to  have  his  tongue  bored  -?  fince,  to  tell  you 
"  all  in  one  word,  it  was  that  which  made  him  lucceed 
"  in  every  thing  ;  and  that  it  was  by  his  eloquence  that 
"  he  fubdued  the  hearts  of  all  men  ( 1 1 1 )."     The  Druids 
of  Britain  had  many  calls  and  opportunities  to    difplay 
their  eloquence,  and  difcover  its  great  power  and   effir 
cacy — as,  when  they  were  teaching  their  pupils  in  their 
fchools — when  they  difcourfed  in  public  to  the  people  on 
religious  and  moral  fubjects — when  they  pleaded  caufes 
in  the  courts  of  juftice — and  when  they  harangued  in  the 
great  councils  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  heads  of  armies 
ready  to  engage  in  battle  •,  fometimes  with  a  view  to  in- 
flame their  courage,  and  at  other  times  with  a  defign  to 
allay  their   fury,    and    difpofe   them    to   make   peace. 
Though  this  la&  was  certainly  a  very  difficult  talk  among 
fierce  and  warlike  nations,  yet  fuch  was   the  authority 
and  eloquence  of  the  Druids  that  they  frequently  fuc- 
ceeded  in  it.     *c  They  pay  a  great  regard  (fays  Diodorus 
u  Sicukis)  to  their  exhortations,  not  only  in   the   affairs 
"  of  peace,  but  even  of  war,  and  thefe  are  refpected 
a  both  by  their  friends  and  enemies.     They  fometimes 
u  Hep  in  between  two  hoftile  armies,  who  are  ftanding 
"  with  their  fwords   drawn  and  their,  fpears   extended, 
"  ready  to  engage  *,  and  by  their   eloquence,  as  by  an 
"  irreiiftible  enchantment,  they  prevent  the  effufion  of 
"  blood,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  fheath  their  fwords. 
"  So  great  are  the  charms  of  eloquence  and  the  power 
**  of  wifdom,    even   among  the  moft    fierce     barbari- 
"  ans(ii2)."     The  Britifh  kings   and   chieftains,  who 
were  educated  by  the  Druids,  were  famous  for  their  elo- 
quence.    This  is  evident  from  the  many  noble  fpeeches 
which  are  afcribed  to  them  by  the   Greek  and  Roman 
Writers  (113).     For  though  thefe  fpeeches  may   not  be 

(in)  Lucian  in  Hercule  Gallic.o. 

(1 12)  Diod-  S.cul.  1.  5.  c.  8.  %  1.  p.  354. 

(113)  "Vide  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  1%.  c.  34.  37.  1.  14.  c.  33.     Vita  Agric. 
c-  3°j  3'j  34-    Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  vita  Neronis. 

genuine. 
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genuine,  yet  they  are  a  proof  that  it  was  a  well  known 
fact  that  thefe  princes  were  accuftomed  to  make  ha- 
rangues on  thefe  and  the  like  occafions.  This  we  are  ex- 
prefsly  told  by  Tacitus  :  "  The  Britifh  chieftains,  be- 
«  fore  a  battle,  fly  from  rank  to  rank,  and  addrefs  their 
«  men  with  animating  fpeeches,  tending  to  inflame  their 
"  courage,  increafe  their  hopes,  and  difpel  their. 
'<  fears  (114)."  Thefe  harangues  were  called,  in  the 
ancient  language  of  Britain,  Brofnichiy  Kah,  which  is 
literally  tranflated  by  Tacitus,  Incitamenta  Belli,  incen- 
tives to  war  (115)*  The  genuine  pofterity  of  the  ancient 
Britons  long  retained  their  tafte  for  eloquence,  and  their 
high  efteem  for  thofe  who  excelled  in  that  art  ( 1 1 6). 
«*  Orators  (fays  Mr.  Martin)  were  in  high  efteem,  both 
«  in  thefe  iflands  (the  ^Ebudae)  and  the  continent,  until 
"  within  thefe  forty  years.  They  fat  always  among  the 
"  nobles  or  chiefs  of  families  in  the  flreah,  or  circle. 
"  Their  houfes  and  little  villages  were  fanctuaries  as  well 
^c  as  churches,  and  they  took  place  before  doctors  of 
"  phyfic.  The  Orators,  after  the  Druids  were  extinct, 
"  were  brought  in  to  preferre  the  genealogy  of  families, 
*«  and  to  repeat  the  fame  at  every  mcceflion  of  a  chief; 
if  and  upon  the  occafion  of  marriages  and  births,  they 
«*  made  epithalamiums  and  panegyrics,  which  the  poet 
"  or  bard  pronounced.  The  Orators,  by  the  force  of 
«f  their  eloquence,  had  a  powerful  afcendant  over  the 
(f  greateft  men  in  their  time  :  for  if  any  Orator  did  but 
"  afk  the  habit,  arms,  horfe,  or  any  other  thing  belong- 
<<  ing  to  the  greateft  man  in  thefe  iflands,  it  was  readily 
"  granted  him  ;  fometimes  out  of  refpect,  and  fome- 
"  times  for  fear  of  being  exclaimed  againft  by  a  fatire, 
««  which  in  thofe  days  was  reckoned  a  great  difho- 
"  nour  (1 17)." 

Before   we  leave   this  fubject  of  the  learning  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  particularly  of  the  Druids,  it  may 

not  be  improper  to  enquire whether  or  not   they  had 

the    knowledge  and  ufe  of  letters and  whether   they 

fiudied  and  understood  any  other  language  belides  their 
native  tongue,  before  this  ifland  was  invaded  by  the 
Romans. 

(114)  Tacit.  Annal.  L  n.c.  34.  (lJs)  ^-  i^id. 

'  (IT6)  Martin's  Defcriptiun  of  thtWefieru  Ifles,  p,  104. 
(1 17)  ibid.  p.  ji J. 
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After  what  hath   been   faid    of  the  learning  of  the  Of  the 
Britifh  Druids,  it   will,  no  doubt,  appear  furpriilng  to  knowledge 
many  readers,  to  hear  it  made  a  queftion,  whether  they  among  the 
had  the  knowledge  of  letters,  or,  in  other  words,  whe-  Britifh. 
ther  they  could  read  and  write.     This  moft  wonderful  Druids, 
of  all  arts,  the    art   of  painting  thoughts  and  making 
founds  viiible,  is  now  happily  become  fo  common,  that 
it  is  hardly  confidered  as  a  part  of  learning,  and  is  known 
to  the  loweft  and  moft  ignorant  of  the  people.     But  the 
cafe  was  very  different  in  thofe  remote  ages  which  pre- 
ceded the  invafion  of  the  Romans.     If  letters  were  then 
known  in  this  ifland,  it  was  only  to  a  few  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  ftudy,  and  were  admired   as   prodigies   of 
learning.     If  we  may  believe  fome  ancient  writers,  there 
was  a  time  "  when   the  ufe   of    letters  was  reckoned 
"  difhonourable  by   all  the  barbarous   nations  of  Eu- 
**  rope  (117)."     Tacitus  allures  us,  that  in   his  time, 
which  was  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  firft 
Roman. invailon  of  Britain,  both  the  men  and  women 
of  Germany  were   ignorant    of  the    fecret   or   ufe   of 
letters  (118).     This  affertion  is  not  to  be   underftood 
indeed  in  its  utmoft  latitude,  as  if  letters  had  been   ab- 
solutely unknown  in  Germany.     From  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  introduced,  it   feems  probable,  that  Tacitus 
meant  only  to  affirm  that  letters  were  not  then  generally 
known  in  Germany,  nor  ufed  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life  ;  though  they  might  be  known  to  a  few  learned  and 
curious  perfons,  and  ufed  on  fome  great  occasions.     This 
laft  appears  to  have  been  the  ftate  of  things  with  refpecl: 
to  letters  in  Britain  at  the  period  we  are  now  coniidering. 
They   were   certainly  neither  generally  known  nor  in 
common  ufe,  though  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe, 
that  they  were  known  to   the  Druids,  and   perhaps    to 
fome  of  the  great  who  were  educated  by  them.     The 
very  law  of  the  Druids,  which  is  mentioned  by  Csefar, 
againft  committing  their  doctrines  to  writing,  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  that  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  letters  (119).     For  if  they  had  been  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  writing,    they  could  neither  have   had  any 

(117)  /Ellin.  Variar.  Hift.  i.  8.  c.  6. 
(ii8)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ,  c.  ig. 
(119)  Gaefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  1 3. 
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neceflity  for,  nor  any  idea  of,  fuch  a  law.  The  reafons 
alfo  which  are  afligned  by  Csefar  for  this  law  and  prac- 
tice, demonftrate  that  this  illuftrious  writer  knew  very- 
well  that  the  Druids  were  capable  of  committing  their 
doctrines  to  writing,  if  they  had  not  been  reftrained 
from  it  by  a  law  founded  on  thefe  political  confiderati-p 
ons.  Few  will  fuppofe  that  Casfar  was  capable  of  falling 
into  fuch  an  abfurdity  as  to  feek  for  reafons  why  the 
Druids  did  not  commit  their  doctrines  to  writing,  if  he 
had  known  that  they  could  not  write.  It  appears  that 
he  knew  the  contrary.  For  he  plainly  tells,  that  in  all 
other  affairs  and  tranfadtions,  except  thofe  of  religion 
and  learning,  they  made  ufe  of  letters  *,  and  that  the 
letters  which  they  ufed,  were  thofe  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet (120).  We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  Druids  of 
Gaul  received  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  letters  from 
the  Greek  colony  at  Marfeilles.  "  All  the  people  of  the 
*e  neighbouring  nations,  who  are  of  a  liberal  and  ftudi- 
"  ous  difpofition,  go  to  Marfeilles,  and  there  apply  to 
"  the  ftudy  of  learning  and  philofophy.  This  city  hath 
"  for  fome  time  paft  been  a  kind  of  univerfity  to  the 
"  Barbarians  j  and  fo  great  a  tafte  for  the  Greek  learn?- 
*f  ing  hath  prevailed  among  the  Gauls,  that  they  wrote 
"  all  their  contracts  and  other  legal  deeds  in  Greek 
**j  letters  (121)."  The  Britons,  and  particularly  their 
Druids,  might  receive  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
letters,  either  directly  from  the  Greek  merchants  of 
Marfeilles,  who  frequented  this  ifland  on  account  of 
trade,  or  from  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  with  whom  they 
kept  up  a  conftant  and  friendly  intercourfe.  In  general, 
we  have  good  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Druids  of  Bri- 
tain were  not  ignorant  of  any  part  of  learning  with  which 
their  brethren  of  Gaul  were  acquainted,  when  we  know 
that  the  rnoft  learned  and  inquiiitive  Gauls  frequently 
came  into  this  ifland  to  perfect  their  education.  We 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  were  known  to  the  learned  among  the  Britons, 
and  ufed  by  them,  on  fome  occasions,  in  writing  con- 
tracts, treaties,  and  other  important  deeds,  before  they 
were  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Romans.    By  that 


(izo)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  6.  c.  13. 

{121)  Straboj  1.  4.  p.  iSi.  edit,  Paris,  A,  D,  1620. 
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conqueft  the  Roman  letters  were  introduced,  and  from 
thenceforward  continued  to  be  ufed,  not  only  by  thofe 
Britons  who  learned  to  fpeak  and  write  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, but  even  by  thofe  who  ftill  retained  the  ufe  of 
their  native  tongue. 

It  would  be  very  improper  (as  it  is  foreign  to  our  pre-  irifh  alpha- 
fent  fubjecl:)  to  enter  upon  a  laborious  difquifition  con-  bet. 
cerning  the  old  Irifh  alphabet,  which  is  called  Beth-luis- 
nion,  from  its  three  firft  letters,  B,  L,  N.  This  al- 
phabet, as  we  are  gravely  told  by  fome  Irifh  antiquaries, 
was  invented  by  Finiufa  Farfa,  great-grandfon  of  Japhet, 
who  feems  to  have  had  a  wonderful  genius  for  inventing 
alphabets.  For,  befides  the  Beth-luis-nion  of  the  Irifh, 
and  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  he  (according  to  thefe  authors) 
was  fo  provident  and  obliging,  that  he  invented  alfo  the 
Greek  and  Roman  alphabets,  many  ages  before  there 
were  any  Greeks  or  Romans  in  the  world,  that  they 
might  be  lying  ready  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  nations  when 
they  came  into  being  (122).  The  Irifh,  as  we  are  af- 
fured  by  a  late  writer,  were  fo  happy,  that  they  enjoyed 
the  ufe  of  letters  from  the  days  of  this  famous  Finiufa, 
the  great-grandfon  of  Japhet,  the  fon  of  Noah,  down  to 
the  prefent  times  (123)  :  a  lingular  honour  and  felicity, 
to  which  no  other  nation  in  the  world  hath  had  the  con- 
fidence to  pretend.  There  are  other  writers  indeed,  who 
endeavour  to  deprive  the  Irifh  nation  of  this  diftinguifhed 
honour,  by  affirming  that  they  are  indebted  to  their 
great  apoftle  St.  Patrick  for  the  knowledge  of  letters,  as 
well  as  of  Chriftianity ;  and  that  their  Beth-luis-nion  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the  Roman  alphabet  a  little  changed  in 
the  number,  order,  and  form  of  the  letters  (124). 
"  Non  noftrum  eft  tantas  componere  lites."  Every 
reader  may  judge  for  himfelf  which  of  thefe  two  opinions 
is  moft  probable ;  and  few,  we  prefume,  will  form  a 
wrong  judgment. 

For  feveral  ages  paft,  the  ftudy  of  certain  dead  Ian-  Language*, 
guages,  as  the  Latin,    Greek,  and  Hebrew,  which  are 
only  to  be  found  in  books,  hath  conftituted  a  very  im- 

(122)  Flaherty's  Ogygia  Domeftica,  p.  zZt. 
(  123 )  Dr.  Parfon's  Remains  of  Japhet,   p    ij  J. 
(124)  Aifta   San&orum  Bollandi,  i.  2.  Nat.  ad   vitam  S.  Patricii. 
Innes's  critical  Fifay,   p.  44a, 
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portant  and  efTential  part  of  a  learned  education ;  and  in 
the  acquifition  of  thefe  languages,  the  ftudious  youth  of 
Europe  now  fpend  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  years  of 
their  lives.     But  nothing  of  this  nature  employed  any 
part  of  the  thoughts  or  time  of  the  learned  and  ftudious 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  who  certainly  derived  their 
knowledge  more  from  men  than  from  books,  from  con- 
verfation  thanjrom  reading.     If  any  of  them  ftudied  or 
underftood  any   other   languages    befides    their    native 
tongue,  thefe  were  certainly  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which 
were  then  living  languages  ;  the  one  fpoken  by  the  in- 
ftructors,  and  the  other  by  the  conquerors  of  the  world. 
Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Druids  of 
Gaul  and  Britain  underftood  and  fpoke  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  well  as  they  did  their  own  (125).     But  this  opi- 
nion doth  riot  appear  to  be  well  founded,     It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that   the  people  of  Marfeilles,  who  were  original- 
ly Greeks,  were  very  famous  in  thefe  times  for  their 
knowledge  of  languages,    as  well  as  of  other  parts  of 
learning.     They  were  called  the  three-tongued,  becaufe 
they  underftood  three  languages^  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Gaulifh  (126).     Thofe  Gauls,  therefore,  who  had  their 
education  in  that  city,  which  was  then  efteemed  another 
Athens,  no  doubt  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language.     Lucian  feems  to  have  met  with  one  of  thefe, 
who  was   a  Gaulifh  prieft  or  Druid,    who   underftood 
Greek,  and  explained  to  him  the  picture  of  Ogmius,  the 
god  of  eloquence,  already  mentioned  (127).     But  the 
number  of  the  Gauls  who  were  educated  at  Marfeilles, 
bore  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the  whole  body  of  that 
people ;  and  it  appears  very  plainly,  that  in  Julius  Caefar's 
time  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  a  very 
rare  and  uncommon  accomplifhment  among  the  learned 
in  Gaul.     Divitiacus  the  ./Eduan  was  both  a  prince  and 
a  Druid,  and  (according  to  the  teftimony  of  Cicero,  who 
was    familiarly  acquainted  with  him)  one  of  the  moft 
learned  men  of  his  country  \  and  yet  it  is  evident,  that 
he  neither  underftood  Latin   nor    Greek  (128).     For 

(125)  Sheringham,  p.  390.  Hottoman.  Franco  Gallia,  c.  2. 

(126)  Opera  S.  Hieronymi,  1.  9.  p,  I35. 

(127)  Lucbn  in  Rercule  Gallico. 
Ci%%)  Cicero  de  Divinafione,  1.  xc 
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Gsefar,  who  was  a  perfect  mafter  of  both  thefe  lan- 
guages, could  not  converfe  with  him  without  an  inter- 
preter (129).  Nay,  when  Quintus  Cicero  was  befieged 
in  his  camp  in  the  country  of  the  Nervii,  a  people  of 
Gaul,  Csefar  wrote  a  letter  to  him  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, that  if  it  mould  be  intercepted  by  the  enemy,  it 
might  not  be  underftood  (130):  a  demonftration  that 
Csefar  believed  there  were  few  or  none  of  the  Nervii  who 
underftood  Greek,  though  fome  of  them  might  perhaps 
underftand  Latin.  The  Nervii  were  indeed  fituated  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  Gaul,  at  a  prodigious  diftance 
from  Marfeilles ;  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue  might  be  much  more  uncommon  among 
them  than  among  the  Gauls  of  the  South,  who  were 
nearer  to  that  illuftrious  feat  of  learning  (131).  But 
may  we  not  for  the  fame  reafon  conclude,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  far  from  being 
a  common  accomplifhment  among  the  learned  of  this 
ifland  ?  The  Latin  language  was  probably  ftill  lefs  un- 
derftood in  Britain  than  the  Greek  before  the  Roman 
conqueft. 

If  the  Britifti  Druids,  conftdering  the  times  in  which  DruidicaS 
they  lived,  had  made  no  contemptible  proficiency  in  magie  and 
feveral  parts  of  real  and  ufeful  learning  -,  it  cannot  be aivmatton- 
denied  that  they  were  alfo  great  pretenders  to  fuperior 
knowledge  in  certain  vain  fallacious  fciences,  by  which 
they  excited  the  admiration^  and  took  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  mankind.  Thefe  were  the 
fciences  (if  they  may  be  fo  called)  of  magic  and  divina- 
tion ;  by  which  they  pretended  to  work  a  kind  of  mira- 
cles, and  exhibit  aftonifhing  appearances  in  nature  ;  to 
penetrate  into  the  counfels  of  Heaven  5  to  foretel  future 
events,  and  to  difcover  the  fuccefs  or  mifcarriage  of  pub- 
lic or  private  undertakings.  Their  own  countrymen 
not  only  believed  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain 
were  poiTefled  of  thefe  powers,  but  they  were  celebrated, 
on  this  account,  by  the  philofophers  of* Greece  and 
Rome.  u  In  Britain  (fays  Pliny)  the  magic  arts  are  cul- 
u  tivated  with  fuch  aftonifhing  fuccefs  and  fo  many  ce- 

(129)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 1.  c.  19. 

(130)  Id.  ibid.  1.  5,  c,  12, 

(131)  Cluverius,  1.  *,  p«  430. 
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"  remonies  at  this  day,  that  the  Britons  feem  to  be  capa- 
"  ble  of  inftructing  even  the  Perfians  themfelves  in  thefe 
<c  arts  (131).     They  pretend  to  difcover  the  deligns  and 
"  purpofes  of  the  Gods  (132).     The  Eubates  or  Vates 
"  in  particular,  inveftigate  and  difplay  the  moll  fublime 
"  fecrets  of  nature  ;  and,  by  aufpices  and  facrifices,  they 
"  foretel  future   events  (133."     They  were  fo  famous 
for  the  fuppofed  veracity  of  their  predictions,  that  they 
were  not  only  confulted  on  all  important  occafions  by 
their  own  princes  and  great  men,  but  even  fometimes  by 
the  Roman  emperors  ( 134).     Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to 
account  for  all  this.     The  Druids  finding  that  the  repu- 
tation of  their  magical  and  prophetical  powers  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  advancement  of  their  wealth 
and  influence,  they  endeavoured,  no  doubt,  to  ftrength- 
en  and  eftablifh  it  by  all  their  art  and  cunning.     Their 
knowledge  of  natural  philofophy  and  mechanics  enabled 
them  to  execute  iuch  works,  and  to  exhibit  fuch  ap- 
pearances, or  to  make  the  world  believe  that  they  did 
exhibit  them,  as  were  fufficient  to  gain  them  the  cha- 
racter of  great  magicians.     The  truth  is,  that  nothing 
is  more  eafy  than  to  acquire  this  character  in  a  dark  age, 
and  among  an  unenlightened  people.     When  the  minds 
of  men  are  haunted  with  dreams  of  charms  and  enchant- 
ments, they  are  apt  to  fancy  that  the  moft  common  oc- 
currences in  nature  are  the  effects  of  magical  arts.     The 
following  ftrange  ftory,    which  we   meet  with  in  Plu- 
tarch's Treatife  of  the    Cefiation  of  Oracles,  was  pro- 
bably occafioned  by  fornething  of  this  kind.     "  There 
are  many  iilands  which  lie  fcattered  about  the  ifle  of 
Britain,  after  the  manner  of  our  Sporades.     They  are 
generally  unpeopled,  and  fome  of  them  are  called  the 
Iilands   of  the  Heroes.     One  Demetrius  was  fent  by 
the  emperor  (perhaps  Claudius)  to  difcover  thofe  parts. 
He  arrived  at  one  of  thefe  iilands  (fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  Anglefey,  but  more  probably  one  of  the  JEbu- 
dae)  next  adjoining  to  the  ifle  of  Britain  before  men- 
tioned, which  was  inhabited  by  a  few  Britons,  who 

(131)  Plln.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  30.  c.  1. 

(132)  Mela,  1.  3.  c  2. 

(133)  Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  15.  c.  9.    Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  9.  v.  I. 

p.  354. 

(134)  Lamprid.  in  Alexand.  Vopifc.  in  Aurelian.  &  Numenan. 
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<c  were  efteemed  facred  and  inviolable  by  their  country- 
«  men.     Immediately  after  his  arrival  the  air  grew  black 
f  and  troubled,  and  ftrange  apparitions  were  leen ;  the 
U  winds  rofe  to  a  tempeft,  and  fiery  fpouts  and  whirl- 
**  winds  appeared    dancing  towards  the   earth   (135)." 
This  was  probably  no  more  than  a  ftorm  of  wind,  ac- 
companied with  rain  and  lightning;  a  thing  neither  un- 
natural nor  uncommon  :     but  Demetrius  and  his  com- 
panions having  heard  that  the  Britifh  Druids,  by  whom 
this  ifle  was  chiefly  inhabited,  were  great  magicians,  they 
imagined  that   it  was  raifed  by  them  ;  and  fancied  that 
they  faw  many  fbrange  unnatural  lights.     The  Druids 
did  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  them ;  for  when  they 
enquired  of  them  about  the  caufe  of  this  ftorm,  they  told 
them  it  was  occafioned  by  the  death  of  one  of  thofe  in- 
visible beings  or  genii  who  frequented  that  ifle  (136).  A 
wonderful  and  artful   tale,  very  well  calculated  to  in- 
creafe  the   fuperftitious  terrors    of  Demetrius    and  his 
crew  ;  and  to  determine  them  to  abandon  this  enchanted 
ifle,  with   a   refolution  never  to  return.     Stonehenge, 
and  feveral  other  works  of  the  Druids,  were  believed  to 
have  been  executed  by  the  arts  of  magic  and  enchant- 
ment, for  many  ages  after  the  destruction  of  their  whole 
order  (137):  nor  is  it  improbable  that  they  perfiiaded 
the  vulgar  in  their  own  times  to   entertain   the  fame 
opinion  of  thefe  works,  by  concealing  from  them  the 
real  arts  by  which  they  were  performed.     The  natural 
and   acquired   fagacity  of  the   Druids,    their  long  ex- 
perience, and  great  concern  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  en- 
abled them   to    form    very  probable    conjectures  about 
the  events  of  enterprifes.     Thefe  conjectures  they  pro- 
nounced as  oracles,  when  they  were  confulted,  and  they 
pretended  to  derive  them  from  the  inflection  of  the  en- 
trails of  victims  j  the  obfervation  of  the  flight  and  feeding 
of  certain  birds  ;  and  many  other  mummeries  (138).  By 
thefe  and  the  like  arts,  they  obtained  and  preferved  the 
reputation  of  prophetic  forefight  among  an  ignorant  and 

(135)  Plutarch.de  Ceflat.  Orac.  Rowland's  Mona  Antiq.  p.  74. 

(136)  Plutarch,  de  Ceflat.  Orac, 

(1  37)  Keyfler  Antiq.  Septent.  c.  7.  §  I.  p.  228.   Galfrid.  Monumut. 
b.  8.  c.  11, 12. 

(138)  Dr,  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal,  p.  138.  to  14a. 
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credulous  people.     But  thefe  pretenfions  of  the  Druids 
to  magic  anti.  divination,  which  contributed  fo  much  to 
the  advancement  of  their  fame  and  fortune  in  their  own 
times,  have  brought  very  heavy  reproaches  upon  their 
memory,  and  have  made  fome  learned  moderns  declare 
that  they  ought  to  be  expunged  out  of  the  catalogue  of 
philofophers,  and  efieemed  no  better  than  mere  cheats 
and  jugglers  (139).     This  cenfure  is  evidently  too  fevere, 
and  might  have  been  pronounced  with  equal  juftrce  upon 
all  the  ancient   philofophers  of  Egypt,  AfTyria,  Perfia, 
Greece,  and    Rome  ;    who    were    great  pretenders   to 
magic  and   divination,    as   well  as    our  Druids  (140). 
M  I  know    of  no  nation  in  the  world  (fays  Cicero)   ei- 
u  ther  {q  polite  and  learned,  or  fo  favage  and  barbarous, 
"  as  not  to  believe  that  future  events  are  prefignified  to 
"  us,  and  may  by   fome  men  be  difcovered  and  fore- 
'<  told  (141)."     The  only  conclusion  therefore  that  can 
be  fairly  drawn,  from  the  fuccefsful  pretenfions  of  the 
Britifh  Druids  to  the   arts  of  magic  and  divination,  is 
this — That  they  had  more  knowledge  than  their  coun- 
trymen and  cotemporaries  ;  but  had  not  fo  much  virtue 
as  to  refifr.  the  temptation  of  impoiing  upon  their  igno- 
rance, to  their  own  advantage. 

If  we  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ftate 
of  learning  among  the  ancient  Britons  before  they  were 
invaded  by  the  Romans,  our  knowledge  of  the  perfonal 
hiftory  of  the  learned  men  who  flourifhed  in  this  ifland 
at  and  before  that  period,  is  ftill  more  imperfect.  For 
though  there  might  be  many  who  were  famous  in  their 
feveral  ages  for  their  genius  and  erudition,  yet  as  none  of 
thefe  committed  any  of  their  works  to  writing,  which  is 
the  only  monument  that  can  refift  the  depredations  of 
time,  not  only  their  learned  labours,  but  their  very 
names,  have  been  long  fince  consigned  to  irretrievable 
oblivion.  It  would  not  indeed  be  difficult  to  fill  many 
pages,  from  the  writings  of  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  with 
the  lives  of  many  learned  Britons  who  are  faid  by  them 
to  have  flourifhed  long  before  and  about  the  time  of  the 


(139)  Bruckeri  Hift.  Crk.  Philofoph.  1.  1.  p.  342. 

(140)  Vide  Plin   Hift.  Nat.  1.  30.  c.  1. 

(141)  Cicero  de  Divinat  1. 1  ,init. 
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Roman  invasion  (142).  But  this  would  be  to  fill  the 
pages  of  hiftory  with  the  moft  childifh  and  improbable 
legends,  inftead  of  real  and  important  facts.  To  con- 
vince our  readers  that  this  ftricture  is  not  too  fevere,  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  following  curious  account  of 
Perdix  or  Partridge  the  prophet,  one  of  thefe  ancient 
Britifh  fages,  who,  according  to  thefe  writers,  prophefi- 
ed  in  Britain  in  the  year  760  before  Chrift,  at  the  fame 
time  that  Ifaiah  prophefied  in  Judea.  "  Perdix  or  Par- 
*£  tridge,  a  Britifh  prophet,  who,  excelling  in  genius 
*?  and  learning,  particularly  in  mathematics,  by  his  ex- 
<c  ample  roufed  the  indolent  minds  of  others  to  the  pur- 
"  fuit  of  the  fame  ftudies.  By  his  curious  and  conftant 
a  obfervation  of  the  ftars,  he  became  a  famous  prophet 
<£  and  prognofticator.  In  his  time,  about  the  year  of 
%i  the  world  3198,  it  rained  blood  in  Britain  three  whole 
"  days,  which  produced  fuch  prodigious  fwarms  of  flies 
a  that  they  occafioned  a  great  mortality.  As  king 
"  Rivallo  was  offering  facrifices  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
<c  according  to  the  manner  of  thefe  times,  Partridge 
"  came  in,  and  not  only  explained  the  caufes  of  the 
tc  prefent  calamities,  but  alfo  pronounced  a  prophecy  o£ 
"  many  future  events.  The  king  commanded  this  pro- 
cc  phecy  to  be  engraved  on  a  large  block  of  marble,  and 
"  placed  in  the  fame  temple,  for  its  prefervation.  Gil- 
f€  das,  a  moft  noble  poet  and  hiftoriographer  among  the 
"  Britons,  found  this  infcription  written  in  very  old 
<c  language,  and  tranflated  it  into  elegant  Latin 
««  verfe  (143)."  "  O  !  (cries  Leland)  that  I  had  the 
u  happinefs  to  read  and  underftand  that  moft  venerable 
"  infcription  !  That  I  might  know  what  were  the  letters, 
"  and  what  was  the  language  of  the  moft  ancient  Bri- 
<c  tons.  But  if  that  is  too  great  felicity,  O  !  that  I  could 
<c  get  a  fight  of  the  verfes  of  Gildas  (144)."  Such  is 
the  aftonifhing  credulity  of  fome  of  our  moft  renowned 
antiquaries  !  But  even  this  is  not  the  moft  ridiculous  part 
of  this  ftory.  For  thefe  illuftrious  lights  of  antiquity 
cannot  agree   among   themfelves,  whether  this  famous 

(14a)  Vide  Leland.  de  Script.  Britan.  1  torn,  Oxon.  I709.  Bale 
Catalog.  Scriptor.  illuft.  Britan.  folio,  Bafiliae  apud  Joannem  Ope- 
rinum.  Pits. 

(143)  Balei  Catalog.  Script., illufl.  Brit.  p.  «i. 

(144)  Leland.de  Script.  Brit.  J.  1.  p.  16. 
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Britifh  prophet  was  a  man  or  a  bird.  Ponticus  Verunniutf 
affirms  that  it  was  a  real  partridge,  of  a  large  fize  and 
moft  beautiful  plumage,  that  flew  into  the  temple  and 
pronounced  this  prophecy.  But  in  this  Leland  and 
Bale  fay  he  was  moit  abominably  miftaken  (145).  What 
puny  modern  antiquary  will  take  upon  him  to  deter- 
mine this  important  difpute  ? 
Abaris  ^ne  °^  our  mo^  mduftrious   hiftorians   hath  taken 

very  great  pains  to  prove,  that  Abaris,  the  famous 
Hyperborean  philofopher,  the  difciple  and  friend  of 
Pythagoras,  was  a  native  of  Britain,  or  of  one  of  the 
Britifh  ifles  (146).  To  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  con- 
vinced of  this  by  the  arguments  of  that  writer,  a  ihort 
abftract  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  perfon  will  not 
be  difagreeable.  Abaris  flouriflied  about  600  years  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  sera.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  Hyperborean  ifland,  which  is  defcribed  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  greatly  admired  by  his  country- 
men, who  fent  him  as  their  ambaflador  into  Greece,  to 
renew  their  ancient  friendfhip  and  intercourfe  with  the 
people  of  Delos,  which  had  been  interrupted  (147). 
Abaris  performed  this  long  voyage  with  great  eafe  and 
expedition,  being  carried  over  rivers,  feas,  and  moun- 
tains, through  the  air,  on  an  enchanted  arrow,  which 
he  had  received  as  a  prefent  from  Apollo  (148).  By 
this  enchanted  arrow  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  underfland 
his  fkill  in  aftronomy,  by  which  he  directed  his  courfe. 
,When  he  arrived  in  Greece,  he  gained  the  efteem  and 
admiration  of  the  learned  men  of  that  country,  by  his 
politenefs,  eloquence,  and  wifdoni(i4o).  He  excelled 
particularly  in  the  arts  of  magic  and  divination  ;  of 
which  he  gave  the  moft  illuftrious  proofs  in  all  the  coun- 
tries through  which  he  travelled  (150).  It  was  this 
Abaris  who  made  the  famous  Palladium  of  the  bones  of 
Pelops,  and  fold  it  to  the  people  of  Troy  (151).  After 
he  had  vhlted  many  countries,  and   collected   a   great 

(145)  Leland.  dc  Script.  Brit.  1.   i.p.  16.     Balti  Catalog,  Script. 
Jiltfft.  Brit.  p.  it. 

(i46>  Carte's  Gen.  Hift.  Eng.  v.  1.  p.  5*,  &c. 

<J47)  Diod.  Sicui.  1  n.  c.  i.p.  159, 

(14S)  Jamblic.  vita  Pythagor.  p.  1&8, 

J149)  Strabo,  1.  7.  p.  301.  (15°)  Jamblic.  c.  19,  p.  131. 

( 15 J-)  Dicfaon,  Hilt,  de  M.  Bayle,  v.  Abarii.  Note  F. 
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quantity  o£  gold,  he  fet  out  on  his  return  home ;  and  in 
his  way  waited  on  Pythagoras,  as  Crotona  in  Italy. 
This  renowned  philosopher  was  fo  much  charmed  with 
Abaris,  that  he  admitted  him  to  his  moft  intimate  friend- 
fhip  ;  fhewed  him  his  golden  thigh  ;  revealed  to  him  all 
the  fecrets  of  his  philofophy,  and  perfuaded  him  to  flay 
With  him  and  affifthim  in  his  fchool  ("152). 

Thefe  two  examples  will  probably  be  fufficient  to  con- 
vince our  readers,  that  the  genuine  perfonal  hiftory  of 
thofe  learned  men  who  flourifhed  in  this  tfland  before 
they  began  to  commit  their  works  to  writing,  is  irreco- 
verably loft  ;  and  that  thofe  who  pretend  to  give  us 
fome  fcraps  of  this  hiftory,  entertain  us  with  fables  in- 
ftead  of  facts. 

It  is  impoffible  that  learning  can  flourifh,  in  any  de-  Seminaries 
gree,  in  any  country,  without  fchools  and  academies  for  of  lca««og* 
the  education  of  youth,  provided  with  proper  teachers, 
and  under  proper  regulations.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude in  general,  that  the  ancient  Britons  had  fuch  fchools 
and  feminaries  of  learning  among  them,  before  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Of  this  we  have  alfo 
fufficient  pofitive  evidence  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  information  of  feveral  particulars  relating  to 
the  constitution  and  circumftances  of  thefe  moft  ancient 
academies,  both  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  It  appears  from, 
thefe  writers,  that  thefe  fchools  of  learning  were  wholly 
under  the  direction  of  the  Druids,  who  were  the  only 
governors  and  teachers  in  them,  to  whofe  care  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  was  entirely  committed.  Thefe  Druidi- 
cal  academies,  particularly  thofe  of  Britain,  were  very 
much  crowded  with  ftudents  ;  as  many  of  the  youth  of 
Gaul  came  over  to  finifh  their  education  in  this 
ifland  (153).  The  ftudents,  as  well  as  teachers,  were 
exempted  from  military  fervices  and  from  taxes  ;  and 
enjoyed  many  other  privileges,  which  contributed  not  a 
little  to  increafe  their  number  ( 1 54).  The  academies  of 
the  Druids,  like  their  temples,  were  iituated  in  the 
deepeft  recefTes  of  woods  and  forefts  (155).  They  made 
choice  of  fuch  fituations,  not   only  becaufe  they  were 

(15a)  Stanley's  Hift.  Philofbph.  p.  513,  514. 
I    (153)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal,  1,  6.  '      (154)  Id.  ifci, 

(155)  Mela,  1.  3.C.  a. 
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moft  proper   for  ftudy  and  contemplation,  but  chiefly 
becaufe  they  were  moft  fuitable  to  that  profound  fecrecy 
with  which  they  inftructed  their  pupils,  and  kept  their 
doctrines  from  the  knowledge  of  others  (156).     It  feems 
indeed  probable,  that  wherever  the  Druids  had  a  temple 
of  great  note,  attended  by   a   confiderable   number  of 
priefts,  there  they  had  alfo  an  academy,  in  which  fuch 
of  thofe  priefts  as  were  efteemedmoft  learned  were   ap- 
pointed to  teach.     The  greateft  of  thefe  ancient  Britifh 
academies,  it  is  believed,  was  in  the   ifle  of  Anglefey, 
near  the  manfion  of  the  Archdruid,  who  had  the  chief 
direction  in  matters  of  learning  as  well  as  of  religion  (157). 
Here  there  is  one  place  which  is  ftill  called  Myfyrion, 
i.  e.  the  place  of  ftudies  •,  another  called  Caer-Edris,  the 
city  of  aftronomers  ;  and  another  Cerrig-Brudyn,  the 
aftronomers  circle  (158).     The  ftory  of  king   Bladud, 
who  is  faid  to  have  flourifhed  about  900  years  before  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  to   have  ftudied  long   at   Athens,  and 
after  his  return  to  have  eftablifhed  a  famous  univerfity  at 
Stamford,    is  evidently  legendary,    and  merits  no   re- 
gard (159).     This  ridiculous  ftory  is  thus  told  by  the  old 
rhiming  hiftorian  Harding  (160) : 

Stanford  he  made,  the  Stanford  hight  this  day, 

In  which  he  made  an  Univerfitee. 

His  philofophers,  as  Merlin  doth  faye, 

Had  Scholers  fele,  of  great  habilitee, 

Studying  ever  alway  in  unitee, 

In  all  the  feven  liberal  fcience 

For  to  purchafe  wyfdome  and  fapience. 

This  fine  tale  was  probably  invented  and  propagated  by 
thofe  mafters  and  fcholars  who  abandoned  Oxford, 
and  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  an  univerfity  at  Stamford, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (161 ).  No  greater  regard  is 
due  to  the  monkifh  legend  of  the  two  univerfities  found- 
ed by  Brutus  the  Trojan,  near  the  place  where  the 
truly  famous  univerfity  of  Oxford  now  ftands  ;  which 
is  thus  related  by  John  Roufe,  the  Warwick  antiquary  : 
"  Our  chronicles  fay  that  fome  very  learned  men  came 

(1 56)  Mela,  1.  3.  c.  2.  (157)  Rowland's  Mona  Antiq.  p.  84. 

(158)  Id.  ibid.  (I59)  Balcus Script.  Brit.  p.  U. 

(160)  Harding's Ghron.  London,  1543.  c.  27.  fol.  23. 
(.161)  A.  Wood'*  Hift.  Univerf.  Oxon.  p,  165,  &c. 
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out  of  Greece  into  Britain  with  king  Brutus,  and 
made  choice  of  a  place,  which  from  them  is  ftill 
called  Greeklade,  where  they  dwelt,  and  eftablifhed 
an  univerfity.  Among  thefe  learned  Greeks,  there 
were  fome  who  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, who  took  up  their  refidence,  and  fixed  their 
phyfical  fchool  at  a  very  healthy  place  not  far  diftant, 
which-  from  them  is  flill  called  Leechlade  (162)." 
Thefe  fchoois,  we  are  gravely*  told  by  the  fame  anti- 
quary, were  fome  time  after  removed  to  the  place  where 
Oxford  now  ftands,  as  being  a  more  commodious  and 
pleafant  fituation  (163). 

But  though  we  cannot  now  difcover  the  particular  Manner  of 
places  where  thefe  moft  ancient  feminaries  of  learning  ffa^  ?g  in 
were  feated,  we  are  not  altogether  fo  ignorant  of  their  minaries, 
conftitution,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fciences 
were  taught  in  them.  The  profeflbrs  delivered  all  their 
lectures  to  their  pupils  in  verfe.  This  practice  may  apr 
pear  fmgular  and  difficult  to  us,  but  it  was  eafy  and 
familiar  in  thofe  poetic  ages,  when  profe  was  hardly  ever 
ufed  but  in  common  conyerfation,  on  the  lowed  fubjefts. 
A  Druidical  courfe  of  education,  comprehending  the 
whole  circle  of  the  fciences  which  were  then  taught,  is 
faid  to  have  confided  of  about  twenty  thoufand 
verfes  (164).  The  kind  of  verfe  in  which  it  is  imagined 
the  Druids  delivered  their  doctrines  f,to  their  fcholars, 
was  that  which  is  called  by  the  Welfh  grammarians 
Englyn  Milur,  of  which  the  following  lines  are  a  fhort 
fpecimen ;     -  ^ 

An  lavar  koth  yu  lavar  guir 
Bedh  durn  re  ver,  dhan  tavaz  rehir 
Mez  den  heb  davaz  a  gallaz  i  dir. 

What's  faid  of  old  will  always  fland  : 
Too  long  a  tongue,  too  fhort  a  hand  ; 
But  he  that  had  no  tongue  loft  his  land  (165)0 

The  fcholars  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any  of  thefe 
verfes  to  writing,  but  were  obliged  to  get  them  all  by 

( 1 62)  J.  R  offii  Hift.  Ang,  A,  Tho.  Hearne,  edit.  Oxon.  p.  20. 

(163)  Id.  p.  21. 

(164)  Dr."  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal,  p.  85.     La  Religion  de  Gaul, 

1-  3-  P-  59 

(165)  Lhuyd's  Archsclogia  Britannica,  p.  Z51. 
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heart  (i66).  This  mode  of  education  was  far  from 
being  peculiar  to  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  but 
feems  to  have  prevailed  in  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
even  after  the  invention  of  letters  (167).  For  even  that 
moft  wonderful  and  ufeful  invention  was  not  brought 
into  common  ufe  without  much  opposition,  and  many 
fpecious  reafonings  againft  it  (168).  Such  is  the  attach- 
ment of  mankind  to  their  ancient  cuftoms,  and  their 
fhynefs  ta  embrace  the  moft  valuable  new  inventions  ! 
This  practice  of  committing  every  thing  to  memory 
made  a  learned  education  very  tedious  ;  and  thofe  who 
went  through  a  complete  courfe  commonly  fpent  about 
twenty  years  in  the  academy  (169),  When  the  youth 
were  firft  admitted  into  thefe  ancient  feats  of  learning, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  fecrecy  ;  in  which 
they  folemnly  fwore,  never  to  reveal  the  myfteries  which 
they  fhould  there  learn  (170).  They  were  then  alfo 
taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  their  parents  and 
friends,  obliged  to  conftant  refidence,  and  not  permitted 
to  converfe  with  any  but  their  teachers  and  fellow- 
ftudents,  until  they  were  regularly  difmuTed  (171).  One 
leflbn  which  the  Druids  inculcated  very  much  upon  all 
their  pupils,  was  a  Supreme  veneration  for  the  perfons 
and  opinions  of  their  teachers  ;  which  being  deeply 
imprefled  upon  their  minds  in  their  youth,  never  was 
obliterated  (172).  This  circumftance  contributed  not  a 
little  to  fupport  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Druids  ; 
as  all  the  principal  jperfons  in  every  ftate  were  educated 
in  their  academies,  where  they  imbibed  a  high  opinion  of 
the  dignity  and  wifdom  of  their  inftruclors.  We  cannot 
now  difcover  what  particular  emoluments  or  rewards  the 
Druids  received  for  their  care  of  the  education  of  youth, 
or  whether  they  received  thefe  rewards  from  the  public, 
or  from  their  fcholars.  But  in  general  we  may  conclude, 
that,  as  this  province  was  entirely  in  their  hands,  the 
advantages  they  derived  from  it  were  very  considera- 
ble. 

(166)  Csef.  deBel.  Gal.  1.  6. 

(167)  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq,  Corn.  p.  84.  atque  auJilor,  ibi  citat. 

(168)  BuUei  Hid.  Univerf.  Parif/l.  1.  p.  8. 

( 169)  Caetar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.     Mela,  1.  3.  c.  %. 
{170}  Bulsus,  1.  1.  p.  8, 

(171)  Golut.  Axiom,  de  Druid,  ax.  28. 
{17a)  Cssfar  de  Bel,  Gal.  1.  6. 
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Though  the  above  account   of  the  ftate  of  learning Learnlngof 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  before  they  were  conquered th^  ancient 
by  the  Romans,    is  not  fo  particular  and  fatisfactory  asBntonsn°c 
we  could  have  wjfhed  to  make  it,  if  hiftory  had  afforded  ibie. 
clearer  lights  ;  yet  it  is  evidently  fufficient  to  fhew  that  our 
Britifh  anceftors  did  not  wholly  neglect  the  improvement 
of  their  minds  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences ;  and 
confequently  that  they  did  not  deferve  that  contempt  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  by  feme  of  our  own  hifto^ 
rians,  nor  the  odious  names  of  favages  and  barbarians, 
which  have  been  fo  liberally  beftowed  on  them,  as  well 
as  on  other  nations,  by  the  fupercilious  literati  of  Greece 
and  Rome.     It  plainly  appears  that  many  of  the  youth 
of  Britain  were  animated  with  the  love  of  learning,  and 
a  tafte  for  ftudy,  before  their  country  was  fubdued  by  the 
Romans  •,  and  that  this  victorious  people  only  put  them 
under  the  direction   of  new   mailers,  and  gave  a  new 
turn  to  their  ftudies,  which  we  fliall  now  endeavour  to 
defcrlbe  in  as  few  words  as  poflible. 

The  famoris  Julius  Agricola  (who  was  advanced  to  the  state  of 
government  of  Britain,  A.  D.  78.)  was  the  firft  of  the  *eaf ni,ng  «> 
Roman  governors  of  this  ifland,  who  gave  any  confidera-  f"^ 
ble  attention  to  the  concerns  of  learning.     This  illuftri-  Roman 
x>us  perfon  being  not  only  one  of  the  greateft  generals,  conqueft* 
but  alfo  one  of  the  beft  and  raoft  learned  men  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  took  great  pains  to  reconcile  the 
provincial  Britons  to  the  Roman  government,  by  intro- 
ducing  amongft    them   the    Roman  arts  and  fciences. 
With  this  view  he  perfuaded  the  noble  youth  of  Britain 
to  learn  the  Latin  language,  and  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  Roman  eloquence  (173).     Thefe  perfuafions  were 
fuccefsful,  becauie  they  were  feafonable  ;  and  the  Britiih 
youth  being  deprived  of  their  former  inftructors,  by  the 
deftruction  and  expuliion  of  the  Druids  (which  happened 
about  this  time),    willingly  put  themfelyes  under   thofe 
teachers  which  were  provided  for  them  by  the  Romans;. 
Thefe  youth  applied  with  fo  much  ardour  to  this  new 
courfe  of  ftudy,  that  they  obliged  Agricola  very  foon  to 
declare  that  they  excelled  the  youth  of  Gaul    in   genius 
spd  erudition  (174).     This  declaration  of  fo  great  a  man 

(17.3)  Tacit,  vita  .Agric.  c.  %l.  ^  (J74)  Id-  ibid, 

was 
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was  no  doubt  very  flattering  to  thefe  noble  and  ingenious 
vouths.  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  increafe  their  love 
of  the  Roman  learning. 

Though  it  is  not  neceflary  to  give  a  minute  detail   of 
the  ftate  of  learning  among   the  Romans  at  this  period, 
as  that  belongs  more  properly  to  the  Roman  (175)  than 
to  the  Britifh  hiftory,  yet  it  is  certainly  requifite  to  take 
a  little   notice   of  thofe    particular  fciences,  which  that 
victorious  and  intelligent  people  chiefly   encouraged,  in 
all    the   provinces  of  their  empire,  and  particularly  in 
Britain.     Thefe   were  grammar,  rhetoric,    philofophy, 
medicine,  and  law. 
Latin  and        The  Romans  were  at   great  pains  to  introduce   the 
Greek  Ian.  ftudy  and  ufe  of  their  own  language  into  all  the  provinces 
gu*ges.        0f  their  empire.     The  ftudy  of  this  language  was  warm- 
ly recommended  to  the  youth  of  Britain  by  the  Roman 
governors  of  thisifland,  who  took  care  to  provide  them 
with  mafters  to  teach  them  to  read,  write,  and  fpeak  it, 
at  the  public  charge.     At  firft  thefe  youth  difcovered  a 
great  diflike  of  the  language,  as  well  as  to  the  perfons 
of  their  conquerors ;  but  by  degrees  they  were  brought 
to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of^  it  with  uncommon  diligence  and 
fuccefs  (176).     At  length  the   knowledge  of  the  Latin 
grammar  became  one  of  the  firft  and  moft  indifpenfable 
branches  of  a  liberal  education  •,  and  that  language  was 
fo  generally  underftood  and  fpoken  in  this  ifland,  "  that 
"  (to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  Gildas,  the  moft  ancient  of 
■    "  our  hiftorians)  Britain  might  then  have  been   more 
*<  properly  called  a  Roman  than  a  Britifh  iiland  (177)." 
The  Greek  tongue  was  ftill  more  univerfal  than  the  Latin 
in  this  period  ;  as  it  was  almoft  the  vernacular  language 
of  the  eaftern  empire,  and  underftoodlby  all  the  literati 
of  the  Weft.       This  moft  beautiful    and  copious  lan- 
guage was  much  admired  and  ftudied  in  this  period,  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  weftern  empire ;  and  all  the  chief 
cities  of  the  provinces  were  provided  with  a  competent 
number  of  Greek  grammarians  to  inftruct  their  youth  in 
this  branch  of  learning  (178).     To  this   univerfal  tafte 

(175)  Vide  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5.  1.  13.  tit.  3.  de  Media's  and  Pro- 
feflbribus.  Id.  1.  14.  tit.  11.  de  Studiis  Liberalibus  Urbis  Romae  et 
Conftant.  Lugduni,  A.  D.  160J. 

(176)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  21.    •         (177)  Gildaa  Hift.  Brit.  init. 
{178}  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5, 1.  13.  tic.  3.  leg.  11.  p.  40, 

which 
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which  then  prevailed  in  the  moil  remote  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  for  the  ftudy  of  the  languages  and 
learning  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Juvenal  plainly  alludes  in 
the  following  line : 

Nunc  totus  Graias noftrafque  habet  orbis  Athenas  (179). 

Eloquence  had  long  been  the  favourite  ftudy  of  the  Eloquence. 
Greeks  and  Romans.  While  thefe  illuftrious  nations 
enjoyed  their  liberties,  their  gr eaten:  orators  were  ef- 
teemed  the  greateft  men,  had  the  chief  fway  in  all  their 
public  counfels,  arid  were  advanced  to  the  higheft  ho- 
nours in  their  refpective  ftates.  Nay,  fo  ftrong  and  pre- 
valent was  this  tafte  for  eloquence  in  the  Romans,  that  it 
even  iurvived  their  freedom,  and  operated  very  vigor- 
oufly  for  feveral  ages  under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment (180).  Their  governors  encouraged  the  ftudy  of 
rhetoric  in  all  the  provinces  of  their  empire ;  and  in  par- 
ticular we  find  that  Agricola  warmly  recommended  this 
to  the  noble  youth  of  Britain  (181).  Thefe  young  men 
obferving  the  high  efteem  in  which  orators  were  held  by 
their  conquerors,  and  that  eloquence  was  the  moft  ef- 
fectual means  of  obtaining  favour  and  preferment,  they 
applied  to  the  ftudy  and  acquifition  of  it  with  great 
eagernefs  (182).  This  ftudy  became  fo  univerfally 
fafhionable  in  this  period,  that  it  afforded  one  of  the 
fatirical  writers  of  thefe  times  a  pretence  for  faying, 

De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule  (183).; 

The  introduction  of  the  Chriftian  religion  into  this 
ifland,  in  this  period,  continued  not  a  little  to  promote 
the  ftudy  of  the  languages  and  of  rhetoric,  as  well  as  of 
fome  other  parts  of  learning,  for  though  many  of  the 
firft  preachers  of  the  gofpel,  both  in  Britain  and  in  other 
countries,  abounded  more  in  zeal  and  piety,  and  per- 
haps in  extraordinary  gifts,  than  in  human  learning?  yet 
when  thefe  extraordinary  gifts  were  withdrawn,  it  be- 
came neceflary  for  them  tp  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  lan- 
guages and  of  fome  other,  fciences.     As  the  New  Tefc- 

(179)  Juvenal,  fat.  15.  v.  109. 

(1-0)  Cod.  Theod.  torn,  5.  1.  14.  tit.  1.  leg.  i.p.  130. 

{ 181)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  21.  (!S^)  Id.  ibid. 

(l2"S)  Juvenal,  fat.  15.  v.  m. 
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tament  was  written  in  Greek,  fome  knowledge  of  that 
tongue  in  particular  became  neceflary  to  all  thofe  Chrif. 
tians  who  defired  to  be  acquainted  with  the  genuine 
principles  of  their   religion.     Befides   this,    it  was  not 

J  long  before  Chriftianity  began  to  be  attacked,  in  all  parts 

of  the  world,  by  the  eloquence  of  rhetoricians,  and  the 
reafonings  of  philofophers,  which  made  it  necefiary  for 
the  minifters  of  that  religion  to  make  themfelves  matters 
of  thofe  weapons,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  its  de- 
fence. Nay,  thofe  unhappy  difputes  and  controverfies 
which  arofe  very  early  among  Chriftians  themfelves, 
about  the  tenets  of  their  religion^  though  they  were  at- 
tended with  many  bad  effects,  were  productive  of  this 
good  one,  that  they  obliged  thofe  who  were  keenly  en- 
gaged in  them,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  fpeaking,  writing, 
and  reafoning,  in  order  to  defend  their  favourite 
opinions. 

Philofophy.  As  it  is  not  the  hiftory  of  learning  in  general,  but  of 
learning  in  Great  Britain,  that  we  are  now  inveftigating, 
it  would  be  very  improper  to  enter  upon  a  minute  enu- 
meration of  all  the  different  fects  or  fchools  of  philofo- 
phers among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of  the  various 
tenets  of  thefe  different  fchools ;  fince  it  is  certain  that 
fome  of  thefe  were  very  little,  or  not  at  all,  known  in 
this  ifland  at  this  period.  It  is  fufficient  to  take  notice, 
that  the  two  chief  fchools  of  philofophy  were  the  acade- 
mic and  peripatetic ;  the  former  founded  by  Plato,  and 
the  latter  by  Ariftotle  (184).  The  greateft  number  of 
fucceeding  philofophers  ranged  themfelves  under  the 
banners  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  illuftrious  chiefs,  and 
waged  perpetual  war  againft  each  other.  At  length  the 
fury  of  this  philofophic  war  was  in  fome  degree  abated  by 
the  inftitution  of  a  new  feet  of  philofophers,  and  a  new 
fyftem  of  philofophy,  which  was  called  the  eclectic. 
This  mode  of  philosophizing  had  its  beginning  in  the 
famous  fchools  of  Alexandria,  about  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond  century,  and  in  a  little  time  fpread  into  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  diftinguiming 
eharacterirtic  of  thefe  new  philofophers  was  this,  that 
they  did  not  embrace   the  fyftem  s  cither  of  Plato  or 

(184)  Stanley  Hift.  Pfrilofoph.    p.    155,  &c.  35  r,  &c.   Bruckeri 
Hilt,  Phijofoph.  torn.  i.j?„  627,  &c.  776,  &c. 

Ariftotle, 
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Ariftot^,  or  of  any  of  the  other  great  philofophers  who 
had  founded  fects,  but  felected  out  of  all  thefe  fyflems 
what  appeared  to  them  moft  agreeable  to  truth.  This 
fpecious  appearance  of  candour  and  love  of  truth  gained 
them  many  admirers  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account  they 
were  called  eclectics,  or  felectors.  But  as  they  profeflPed 
a  peculiar  veneration  for  Plato,  and  adopted  the  fenti- 
ments  of  that  great  philofopher  concerning  the  Deity, 
the  human  foul,  and  invifible  objects,  they  were  alio 
called  the  new  Platonifts,  and  their  philofophy  Reformed 
Platonifm.  As  this  was  the  moft  popular  philofophy  in 
thefe  times,  and  was  particularly  embraced  by  all  the 
learned  men  among  the  Chriftians,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  philofophy  that  was  chiefly  ad- 
mired and  ftudied  in  Britain  in  this  period  (185). 

Some  parts  of  mathematical  learning  fell  into  great  dif-  Mathema- 
grace,  and  fuffered  a  kind  of  profcription,  in  this  period. t,cs* 
This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  grofs  impofitions  of  cer- 
tain pretenders  to  judicial  aftrology,  who  called  them- 
felves  mathematicians ;  and  to  the  increasing  credulity 
and  ignorance  of  the  times,  which  could  not  very  well 
diftinguifh  between  thefe  impoftors  and  men  of  real  fci- 
ence.  This  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  many  fevere  laws 
were  made  by  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  againft  mathematicians,  who  were  repre- 
fented  as  guilty  of  the  fame  crimes,  and  are  threatened 
with  the  fame  punifhments,  with  magicians  and  en- 
chanters (186). 

'  The  ftudy  of  medicine  was  long  defpifed  and  neglect-  Medicine 
ed  by  the  Romans,  and  phyiic  was  practifed  among 
them  chiefly,  if  not  only,  by  flaves  and  perfons  of  the 
loweft  rank  (187).  But  by  degrees  this  very  necefiary 
and  ufeful  fcience  came  to  be  more  regarded,  and  its 
profefibrs  more  refpedted  and  encouraged.  Under  the 
emperors,  phyficians  were  generally  of  free  condition, 
and  on  the  fame  refpectable  footing  with  other  men  of 
learning;  many  privileges  and  immunities  were  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  law,  and  great  care  was  taken  to 
provide  prcfeflbrs  of  medicine,  and  to  encourage  the  flu- 

(185)  Vide  Molheim.  Kift.fjEcclef.  cent.  1,2,3,4. 

(186)  Vide  Cod  Theod.  com.  3. 1.  9.  tic  16. 

(187)  Vide  Con.  Middleton.  de  Medicorum  apud  vet.  Rom.  Con- 
ditione  Difiertat.  in  torn,  4,  p.  179. 
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dy  of  it  in  all  the  provinces  and  great  cities  of  the  em- 
pire (188).  As  thefe  laws  in  favour  of  phyficians,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  extend- 
ed to  Britain  as  well  as  to  other  provinces,  many  of  the 
Britifh  youth  were  no  doubt  thereby  engaged  to  apply  to 
the  ftudy  of  that  fcience. 
I^w#  As  the  Romans    eftablifhed  their  own   government, 

courts  of  juftice,  and  laws,  in  all  the  provinces  of  their 
empire,  it  became  necefTary  for  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each  of  thefe  provinces  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Roman  laws  ;  that  they  might  be  able  to  explain  thefe 
laws  to  their  countrymen,  and  to  act  as  advocates  for  them 
in  the  courts  of  juftice.  The  provincials  were  much  en* 
couraged  in  this  ftudy  by  the  Romans,  who  took  care  to 
provide  proper  fchools  and  mafters  for  their  inftruc- 
tion  (189).  It  feems  to  have  been  a  cuftom  in  this  period, 
that  many  of  the  Britim  youth  who  applied  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Roman  laws,  with  a  view  of  becoming  plead- 
ers, took  a  journey  into  Gaul,  to  finifh  their  edu- 
cation in  fome  of  the  public  fchools  of  that  coun- 
try (190). 

Though  the  names,  and  fome  parts  of  the  hiftory,  of 
many  learned  men  who  flourifhed  in  Gaul  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  are  ftill  preferved  (191),  it 
muft  be  confeffed  that  we  know  very  little  of  the  literati 
of  Britain  in  thefe  times,  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
dreadful  havoc  which  was  made,  firft  by  the  Scots  and 
Pi£fe,  and  afterwards  by  the  Saxons,  of  the  monuments 
of  Roman  arts  and  learning  in  this  ifland.  In  thefe  de- 
vastations the  works,  and,  together  with  them,  the  names 
and  memories  of  many  learned  men,  undoubtedly 
perifhed ;  and  very  few  of  thofe  whofe  names  have  been 
preferved  are  fo  well  known,  or  fo  famous,  as  to  merit  a, 
place  in  the  general  hiftory  of  their  country.    . 

Svlvius  Bonus,  or  Coil  the  Good,  was  a  learned  Bri- 
Eoaus.        ton  who  flourifhed  m  the  fourth  centurv,  and  was  cotem- 
porary  with  the  poet  Anfonius,  whole  indignation  he  in- 
curred by   criticifing   his   works.     Aufonius   wrote   no 
fewer  than  fix  epigrams  againft  Sylvius,  in  which  he  re-i 

(i88)  Cod.  Theod,  torn.  5. 1.  13.  tit.  3.  (189)  Id.  I.  14.  tit.  9, 

(190)  Gallia  caufidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos, 

Jiiv.  Sat.  15.  v.   1 10, 
£191)  Vide  Aufouji  parentalia,  &  profeflbres  Burdigalenfis. 
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proached  him  chiefly  on  account  of  his  country  •,  for  the 
fting  of  all  thefe  epigrams  is  this,     "  If  Sylvius    is  cod 
«*  he  is  not  a  Briton,  or  if  he  is  a  Briton  he  is  not  good  \ 
(<  for  a  Briton  cannot  be  a  good  man   (192)."     This 
violent  refentment  of  Aufonius  againft  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain was  probably  excited  by  their  having  embraced  the 
party  of  the  ufurper  Maximus,  who  at  the  head  of  a  Bri- 
tifh  army  conquered  Gaul,  and  killed  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian,    who   had  been    the  pupil  and   friend    of    Aufo- 
nius (193).  The  odious  character  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
which  was  drawn    by  Aufonius  when  his  mind  was  in- 
flamed with  thefe  violent  political  and  national  animofi- 
ties,  merits  no  regard.     Though  it  is  evident  from  the 
teftimony  of  Aufonius  that  Sylvius  was  an  author,  yet  his 
works    are    entirely  ioft   and  unknown  5    and    the   ca- 
talogue which  is  given  of  them  by   Bale,    like  many 
others  of  the  catalogues  of  that  writer,  is  certainly  fic- 
titious (194). 

As  the  Chriftian  religion  generally  prevailed  in  Britain,  St.  Ninian, 
in  the  flourifhing  times  of  the  Roman  government,  we  |t.  Patrick, 
may  be  certain  that  many  of  the  minifters  of  that  religion  &c<>       * 
applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  learning,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  qualified  for  illuftrating  and  defend- 
ing the  principles  of  their  religion.     But  as  few  or  none 
of  the  writings  of  thefe  moft  ancient  fathers  of  the  Britifli 
church  are  now  extant,  and  little  is  faid  of  them  in  the 
writings  of  their  contemporaries,  we  can  know  but  little 
of  their  perfonal  hiftory,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  eru- 
dition.    St.  Ninian,  who  was   one  of  the  chief  inftru- 
ments  of  propagating  the  Chriftian  religion  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  this  ifland,  among  the  Scots  and  Picls,  was 
a  Briton  of  noble  birth  and  excellent  genius.     After  he 
had  received  as  good  an  education  at  home  as  his  own 
country   could  afford,  he  travelled  for  his  further  im- 
provement, and  fpent  feveral  years  at  Rome,  which  was 
then  the  chief  feat  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  empire. 
From  thence  he  returned  into  Britain,  and  fpent  his  life 

(19a)  Sylvius  hie  Bonus  eft.    Qu's  Sylvius?    Ifte  Britannus. 
Aut  Brito  hie  non  eft  Sylvius,   aut  malus  eft. 

Aufon.  Epigram. 
(193)  Leland.  de  Scrip.  Brit.  1.  I.  p.  32. 
(ign4)  Baleujde  llluftrat.  Script.  Brit,  p,  39. 

in 
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in  preaching  the  gofpel  in  the  mod  uncultivated  parts  of 
it,  with  equal  zeal  and  fuccefs  (195).  St.  Patrick,  the 
famous  apoftle  of  the  Irifh,  was  alfo  a  Briton  of  a  good 
family  and  ingenuous  difpofition.  Having  received  the 
firft  part  of  his  education  at  home,  he  travelled  into  Gaul, 
and  ftudied  a  considerable  time  under  the  celebrated  St. 
Germanus,  bifhop  of  Aries.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Rome,  where,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  learning  and 
fanclity  of  his  manners,  he  gained  the  efteem  and  friend- 
ihip  of  Cseleftine,  then  bifhop  of  that  city,  who  advifed 
him  to  employ  his  great  talents  in  attempting  to  civilize 
and  inftruft  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Chriftian  religion.  He  was  not  unacquainted  with 
that  country,  having  been  taken  in  his  youth  by  pirates 
and  carried  into  Ireland,  where  he  fpent  fome  years. 
Having  then  beheld  with  compaffion  the  general  ignorance 
of  that  people,  he  cheerfully  undertook  the  arduous  talk 
of  their  inftruction  and'  converfion  (196).  In  this  work 
he  employed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  his 
pious  and  learned  labours  were  crowned  with  the  moft 
aftonifhing  fuccefs.  But  befides  thefe  and  others  who 
have  been  inrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  faints,  this  ifland 
produced  fome  men  of  learning  in  this  period,  who  have 
been  Stigmatized  as  the  moft  wicked  and  pertinacious  he- 
retics. Of  this  number  was  the  famous  herefiarch  Pela- 
gius,  whofe  real  name  is  believed  to  have  been  Morgan, 
of  which  Pelagius  is  a  translation.  He  was  born  in  that 
part  of  Britain  which  is  now  called  North  Wales,  on  the 
13th  of  November,  A.  D.  354,  the  fame  day  with  his 
great  antagonift  St.  Auguftin  (197).  He  received  a 
learned  education  in  his  own  country,  moft  probably  in 
the  great  monaftery  of  Banchor  near  Chefter,  to  the  go- 
vernment of  which  he  was  advanced,  A.  D.  404  (198). 
He  was  long  efteemed  and  loved  by  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Auguftin,  who  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
him  by  letters,  before  they  difcovered  the  heretical  pra- 
vity  of  his  opinions.  For  Pelagius  being  a  cautious  and 
artful  man,  for  fome  time  vented  his  peculiar  notions  as 

(195)  Baleus  de  Illuft.  Script.  Brit.  p.  42. 

(196)  Daleus  de    Ilhirt.    Script.  Brit.   p.  43.    Lelandus  de  Script. 
Brit.  p„   36. 

(197)  Ufierius  de  Brit.  Icclef.  printord,  p.  307,  &c, 
f  198)  Id,  ibid,  p.  2cS. 
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the  fentiments  of  others,  without  difcovering  that  they 
were  his  own  (199).     At  length,  however,  he  threw  off 
the  mafk,  and  openly  published  and  defended  his  doc- 
trines at  Rome,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry  (200).     This  involved  him  in  many  troubles,    and 
drew  upon  him  the  indignation  of  his  former  friends,  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Auguftin,  who  wrote  againft  him  with 
great  acrimony.     He  is  acknowledged,  even  by  his  ad- 
verfaries,  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  fenfe  and  great 
learning,  and  an  acute  difputant,  though  they  load  him 
with  the  moft  bitter  reproaches  for  his  abufe  of  thefe 
talents.     His  perfonal  biemifhes  are  painted    in    very 
ftrong  colours,  and  he  is  reprefented  by  thefe  good  fa- 
thers, in  the  heat  of  their  zeal,  as  a  very  ugly  fellow, 
«  broad  mouldered,  thick-necked,  fat-headed,  lame  of 
"  a  leg,  and   blind  of  an   eye  (201)."     Even  the  moft 
northern  parts  of  this  tfland  produced  fome  men  of  learn- 
ing in  this  period.     Celeftius,  the  difciple  and  friend  of 
Pelagius,  was  a  Scotfman,  who  made  a  prodigious  noifc 
in  the  world  by  his  writings  and  difputations  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  (202).     He  defended  and 
propagated  the  peculiar  opinions  of  his  mailer  Pelagius, 
with  fo  much  learning,  zeal,  and  fuccefs,  that  thofe  who 
embraced  thefe  opinions  were   frequently  called  Celef- 
tians  (203).     Before  he  became  acquainted  with  thefe 
doctrines  he  wrote  feveral  books  which  were  univerfally 
admired  for  their  orthodoxy,   learning,    and  virtuous 
tendency  (204).     After  he  had  fpent  his  youth  in  his 
own  country  in  a  ftudious  privacy,  he  travelled  for  his 
further  improvement  to  Rome,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Rufinus  and  Pelagius,  and  was  by  them 
infected  with  their  herefles  (205).     From  that  time  he    . 
became  the  moft  indefatigable  and  undaunted  champion 
of  thefe  hereto,  and  thereby  brought  upon  himfelf  the 
indignation  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  thofe  days,  who 
gave  him  many  very  bad  names  in  their  writings.     St. 
Jerome,  whofe  commentaries  on  the  Ephefians  he  had 

-(199)  Uffcrius  de  Brit,  Ecclef.  primord,  p.  205. 

(000)  Bed*  Hi  ft.  Ecclef.  1.  i.e.  10. 

(2oi)  Ufler.  de  Brit.  Ecclef.  primord.  p.  aoy.  (zoa)  Id.  p.  20S, 

(203)  St.  Auguftin.  de  Heref.  c.  88. 

(.2.04)  Gennad.  Catalog.  Vir.  Illuft.  c.  44.  * 

(zoj)  Uffer.  de  Brit.  Ecclef.  primord.  p.  205. 
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prefumed  to  criticize,  calls  him  "  an  ignorant,  ftupid 
•*  fool,  having  his  belly  f welled  and  diftended  with  Scots 
"  pottage  ;  a  great,  corpulent,  barking  dog,  who  was 
w  fitter  to  kick  with  his  heels,  than  to  bite  with  his 
cc  teeth;  a  Cerberus,  who  with  his  mafter  Pluto  (Pela-  . 
,  u  gius)  deferved  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  that  they 

"  might  be  put  to  eternal  lilence  (206)."     Such  were  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric  which  thefe  good  fathers  employed 
againft  the  enemies  of  the  orthodox  faith  !     But  candour 
obliges  us  to  obferve,  that  this  was  perhaps  more  the  vice 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  than  of  the  men.     Both 
Pelagius  and  Celeftius  were  very  great  travellers;  having 
viiited  many  different  countries  of  Ana  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  Europe,  with  a  view  to  elude  the  perfecutions  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  propagate  their  opinions  (207).  It  is  no 
inconsiderable  evidence  of  their  fuperior  learning  and  abi- 
lities, that  their  opinions  gained  great  ground  in  all  the 
provinces  both  of  the  ealtern  and  weftern  empire,  in 
fpite  of  the  writings  of  many  learned  fathers  and  the  de- 
crees of  many  councils  againft  them.     «  The  Pelagian 
w  and  Celeftian  herefy  (fays  Photius)  not  only  flourifhed 
"  in  great  vigour  in  the  Weft,  but  was  alfo  propagated 
"  into  the  Eaft  (208)." 
Seminaries       ^ne  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  dirfufe  the  ufe  of 
of-learning.  their  language,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  learning,  in- 
to all  the  provinces   of  their  empire.     With  this  view 
*  they  eftabliihed  fchools  in  all  the  moft  proper  places  of 
thefe  provinces ;    in  which  the  youth  were  taught  the 
Latin  language,  and  fometimes  the  Greek,  and  other 
parts  of  learning.     The  Theodofian  Code  abounds  with . 
edicts  relating  to  thefe  fchools ;  regulating  the  number 
and    qualifications    of  their  prcfeflbrs ;    the  manner  in 
which  they  were  to  be  chofen ;  the  fciences  which  they 
were  to  teach  ;  the  falaries  which  they  were  to  receive  5 
and   the    immunities   of  various  kinds  which  they  and 
their  families  were  to  "enjoy  (209).     One  of  the  moft  re- 
markable of  thoie  edicts  is  that  of  the  emperor  Gratian, 
which  was  promulgated  A.  D.  376;  and  being  directed 
to  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  it  extended  to  Britain,  which  was 

(206)  Uffer.  de  Brit.  Ecclef.  primord.  p.  207. 

(207)  Ibid.  p.  217. 

(208"*  Phot.  Bibliothec.  num.  4$. 

(209)  Vide  Cod,  Theod.  torn,  5. 1.  13.  tit.  3. 
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under  his  government.     By  this  law  all  the   edicts   of 
former  emperors,  in  favour  of  thefe  provincial  fchools, 
were  confirmed  and  enforced  ;  and  the  prxfect  is  com-* 
manded  to  eftablifh  fuch  fchools  in  all  the  confiderable 
towns,  particularly  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  feveral  pro- 
vinces under  his  command(?io)„    Though  we    cannot 
therefore  give  a  detail  of  the  places  where  thefe  Roman 
fchools  in  this  ifland  were  feated,  the  times  when  they 
were  erected,  and  other  circumftances,  yet  we  have  rea- 
ibn  to  conclude  that  there  were  a  considerable  number 
of  them  in  it ;  that  fome,  perhaps  the  firft  of  them,  were 
.  eftablifhed  by  the  famous  Agricola,  and  others  by  fucceed- 
ing  governors,  at  different  times.     In  particular,  we  may 
almoft  be  certain  that  there   were  feminaries  of  learning 
eftablimed  in  thofe  times  at  Lincoln,    York,  Chefter, 
and  Caerleon,  which  were  Roman  colonies,  and  at  Lon- 
don, which  was  a  rich  and  populous  city,  the  capital  of 
Provincial  Britain,  and  probably  in  feveral  other  places. 
So  great  a  number  of  iliuftrious   fchools,  in    which  the 
languages  and  fciences  were  taught  at  the  public  expence, 
muft  both  have  difFufed  a  tafte  for  learning  among  the 
people  of  Britain,  and   afforded  them  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  that  tafte* 

The  Roman  provinces  in  this  ifland  were  in  a  very  un-Decay  of 
fettled  ftate  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen-  learning  in 
tury  to  their  final  difiblution,  having  been  often  difturb- Bntain' 
ed  by  internal  tumults  and  ufurpations,  and  frequently 
harafled  on  one  fide  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  and  on  the  other  by  the  depredations  of  the 
Saxons  (21  r).  In  this  period,  therefore,  we  may  be 
certain  that  learning  began  to  decline  and  languish*  But 
when  the  Romans  took  their  final  farewel  of  this  ifland, 
peace,  order,  civility,  and  fcience  departed  with  them  ; 
and  this  wretched  country  was  foon  after  plunged  into 
the  moft  deplorable  darknefs  and  ignorance,  as  well  as 
confufion.  For  the  greateft  part  of  the  learned  men  of 
thefe  times,  being  either  Romans  by  birth,  or  encourag- 
ed and  protected  by  them,  they  accompanied  their  coun- 
trymen and  patrons  to  the  continent  j  and  the  few  who 
flayed  behind  were  foon  deflroyed,  or  driven  from  their 

(aio)  Vide  Cod.  Thcod.  torn.  5.  leg.  it, 
(Hi)  See  Chap.  I. 
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ftudies,  by  the  barbarous  invaders  of  their  country.     In 
a  little  time  every  eftablifhment  in   favour  of  learning 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  fchools  for  education   were 
demolifhed  or  deferted.     The  moft  ancient  of  our  own 
hiftorians,  Gildas,  hath  drawn  a  moft  fhocking  picture 
of  the  ignorance,  as  well  as  of  the  vices  of  the  Chriftian 
clergy  of  Britain  in   thefe   times.     "  Britain  (faid  he) 
«  hath    priefts,    but   they   are   ignorant   and    foolifli, 
«  &c.  (2i2).::>      The    great    fuccefs    which    Cseleftius, 
Agricola,  and  the  other  difciples  of  Peiagius  had  in  pro- 
pagating their  opinions   in  this  ifland,  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Britifh  clergy  ;  who  be- 
ing confcious  of  their  own  inability  to  defend  their  faith 
againft  thefe  adverfaries,  fent  into  Gaul,  where  learning 
was  in  a  more  fiourifhing  ftate,  for  aulftance  in  this  dif- 
pute  (213).     Germanus,  who  was  fent  by  the  bifhops  of 
Gaul  on  this  occaiion,  having  defeated  the  champions  of 
Pelagianifm,  and  baniihed  that  herefy  out  of  Britain ; 
imagining  that  the  revival  of  learning  would  be  the  moft 
effectual  means  of  preventing  its  return,  he   eftablifhed 
ieveral  fchools,  which   he   put  -under  the « direction  of 
forne    of  his  moft  learned    followers  (214).      But  the 
hiftory  of  thefe. new  eftablifhments  falls   more  properly 
within  the  'fucceeding  period,  and  will  make  a  part  of 
1  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  this  work. 

(2ia).<GiId*EDJft.  §  2. 
.    (Zi3)  Beds  H*.  Ecclef.  1.  I.  c.  1 7,  1 8, 19,  20,  zx, 
(414.)  Leland's  Cc4k£t«nea,  y.  2.  p.  41.. 
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^he  hi/lory  of  the  arts  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  firjl  in* 
vafion  of  it  by  the  Romans  under  Julius  G<zfar,  A.  A.  C. 
$$*  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449* 


AS  artifts  of  various  kinds  conftitute  a  great  body  of  Importance 
the  citizens  of  every  civilized  nation,  and  by  their  of  the  arts* 
fkill  and  induftry  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  wealth 
and  profperity  of  the  ftate,  as  well  as  to  the  happinefs  of 
all  its  members,  it  cannot  -be  inconfiftent  with  the  dig- 
nity or  ends  of  hiftory  to  record  the  invention  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  mofl  ufeful  arts,  and  to  preferve  the  memory 
of  the  moft  ingenious  artifts.  Befides  this,  a  careful  in- 
veftigation  of  the  ftate  of  the  arts  among  any  people,  in 
any  period  of  their  hiftory,  is  one  of  the  beft  means  of 
difcovering  their  genius,  manners,  and  circumftances  in 
that  period.  For  thefe  reafons,  and  others  which  need 
not  be  particularly  mentioned,  the  fifth  chapter  of  every 
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and  pleaf- 
ing, 


Neceffary 
arts. 


boak  of  this  work  is  to  contain  a  brief  delineation  of  the 
ftate  of  the  arts  in  this  ifland,  in  the  period  which  is  the 
fubject.  of  that  book. 
Divifion  of       The  defign  of  all  the  arts  being  either  to  fupply  the 
the  arts  into  neceffities  or  promote  the  pleafures  of  mankind,  they 
may  not  improperly  be  divided  into  two  claffes ;  the  one 
of  which  may  be  called  that  of  the  neceffary,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  pleafing  arts.     The  neceffary  arts  are 
thofe  which  are  employed  in  providing  food,  lodging, 
clothing,  and  defence,  which  are  neceffary  to  the  fuf- 
tenance  and  prefervation  of  human  life.     The  pleafing 
arts  are  thofe  which  cannot  be  faid  to  be  neceffary  to  the 
fupport  of  life,  but  contribute  very  much  to  its  hap- 
pinefs,  by  charming  the  fenfes,    delighting  the  imagi- 
nation, and  filling  the  mind  with  agreeable  feelings  of 
various  kinds. 

Nothing  is  fo  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  life  as  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  food,  and  therefore  the  procuring 
of  this  hath  always  been  the  firft  objecl  of  the  art  and  in- 
dustry of  mankind  in  all  countries.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  there  are  very  few  countries  in  which  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  human  creatures  may  not  fuftain  a  wretched  life, 
without  either  art  or  induftry,  by  eating  without  dreffing 
what  the  earth  produceth  without  cultivation  ♦,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  firft  favage  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland,  as  well  as  of  many  other  countries,  fubfifted  for 
fome  time  in  this  miferable  manner  ( i ). 

But  as  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  in  this 
climate,  which  are  fuited  to  the  fuftenance  of  the  hu- 
man body,  are  not  very  plentiful,  and  are  in  a  great 
meafure  deftroyed  in  the  winter  feafon,  the  firft  inha- 
bitants of  Britain  would  foon  be  under  a  neceffity  of  look- 
ing out  for  fome  more  abundant  and  permanent  means 
of  fubfiftence ;  and  could  not  fail  to  caft  their  eyes  on  the 
prodigious  number  of  animals  of  various  kinds  with 
which  they  were  furrounded  on  all  hands.  Some  of 
thefe  animals  exceiling  men  in  fwiftnefs,  others  exceed- 
ing them  in  ftrength  and  fiercenefs ;  fome  concealing 
themfelves  under  water,  and  others  flying  up  into  the 
air,  far  beyond  their  reach ;  it  became  neceffary  to  invent 
a  multitude  of  arts,  to  get  thefe  animals  into  their  pof- 


Hunting, 


(i)  Origin  of  Laws,   Arts,  &c.  v,  i,  p,  76,  77. 
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feflion,  in  order  to  feed  upon  them.  This  gave  rife  to 
the  arts  of  hunting,  fowling,  and  ftihing,  which  are, 
and  always  have  been  the  moft  ferious  employments  of 
favage  nations,  and  the  chief  means  of  their  fubiiftence. 
The  ancient  Germans,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in 
war,  fpent  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  hunting;  and  fo, 
no  doubt,  did  the  moft  ancient  Britons  (2  J.  Even  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  all  the  unconquered 
Britons  who  dwelt  beyond  Hadrian's  wall,  lived  chiefly 
on  the  prey  which  they  took  in  hunting  (3 ).  The  poems 
of  Oflian  the  fon  of  Fingal  (who  flourifhed  in  thefe  parts 
in  that  age)  abound  in  defer iptions  of  hunting,  which  he 
makes  the  onlyhufinefs  of  his  heroes  in  times  of  peace  (4). 
It  appears  alfo  from  thefe  poems,  that  the  Britons  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  catching  birds  with 
hawks  trained  for  that  purpofe  (5 )  :  but  they  feem  to  have 
been  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  catching  fiih  ;  for 
there  is  not  fo  much  as  one  allufion  to  that  art  in  all  the 
works  of  that  venerable  bard.  Their  ignorance  of  this 
art  is  both  confirmed  and  accounted  for  by  Dio  Niceus, 
who  afliires  us,  "  That  the  ancient  Britons  never  tafted 
«  fiih,  though  they  had  innumerable  multitudes  of  them 
«  in  their  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers  (6)."  By  the  bye,  we 
may  obferve,  that  this  agreement  between  the  poems  of 
Offian  and  the  Greek  hiftorian,  in  a  circumftance  fo 
lingular,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the  genuine  antiquity  of 
thefe  poems  ;  and  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
were  not  fo  ill  informed  about  the  affairs  and  manners  of 
the  ancient  Britons  as  fome  have  imagined. 

Though  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  even  Pafturagc, 
after  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  lived  chiefly  by 
hunting,  yet  others  of  them,  long  before  that  period, 
had  either  invented  themfeives,  or  had  been  taught  by 
others,  a  more  effectual  art  of  procuring  a  plentiful 
fupply  of  animal  food.  This  was  the  art  of  pafturage, 
or  of  feeding  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals.  This 
art  or  way  of  life  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  a  people 
emerging  from  the  favage  ftate,  becauie  it  requires  no 

(2)  Cjefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  4.  c.  1. 

(3)  Xiphilin,  ex  Dione  Nic^eo  in  Sever. 

(4)  See  the  Poems  of  Offian  paffim. 

(5)  Id.  the  battle  of  Lora. 

{,6)  Xiphilin  ex  Dione  Nicaso  in  Nerone, 

great 
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great  degree  of  labour  and  induftry,  to  which  they  are 
averfe,  and  gratifies  their  roaming  unfettled  difpofition. 
Pafturage  was  accordingly  the  great  employment,  and 
the  chief  means  of  fubfiftence  of  the  far  greatefl:  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  when  it  \\  as  hrft  invaded  by 
the  Romans.  Many  of  the  ancient  Britifh  nations  are 
thought,  by  fome  antiquaries,  to  have  derived  their 
names  from  the  paftoral  life,  and  from  the  particular 
kinds  of  cattle  which  they  chiefly  tended  (7).  "  The 
"  ifland  of  Britain  (fays  Csefar)  abounds  in  cattle  y  and 
"  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  within  the  country  newer 
"  fow  their  lands,  but  live  on  flefh  and  milk  (8)."  Even 
in  the  moil  northern  extremities  of  Britain,  where  the 
people  depended  mod  on  hunting,  they  were  not  altoge- 
ther deftitute  of  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  (9).  But 
thefe  ancient  Britifh  ihepherds  feem  to  have  been  igno- 
rant of  fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  parts  of  their  art,  till 
they  were  inftructed  in  them  by  the  Romans.  We  have 
no  reafon  to  think  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  caftrating  animals,  in  order  to  meliorate  their 
flefh  ;  and  we  know  from  good  authority,  that  they 
were  many  of  them  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making 
cheefe  (10).  One  of  the  moft  learned  antiquaries  thinks 
it  probable  that  Scribonius,  phyfician  to  the  emperor 
Claudius,  was  the  iirft  who  inftructed  the  Britons  in 
thefe  ufeful  arts  (1 1). 
A  r.    ,  The  next  ftep  from  pafturage  in  every   country  hath 

gore,  been  to  agriculture  f  12).     This  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts, 

and  the  parent  of  fo  many  others,  was  not  wholly  un- 
known in  this  ifland  before  the  Roman  invafion,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  difcover  when  it  was  introduced,  and 
how  far  it  had  then  advanced.  Both  the  Greeks  and 
Phoenicians  had  viiited  Britain  long  before  the  Romans 
invaded  it ;  but  as  thefe  vifits  were  only  tranfient,  and 
for  the  fake  of  trade,  ir  is  uncertain  whether  they  took 
The  trouble  to  inftruct  the  natives  in  argriculture.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  this 
art  was  brought  hither  by  feme  of  thofe  colonies  which 

(7)  Carte's  Hi  ft  Eng.  v.  1.  p.  108.  note. 

(8)  Cselar's  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c,  10. 

(9)  OfTian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  31.     Xiphilin.ex  Dione  Nicaco  in  Sever. 

(10)  Sirabo,  1.  4.  p.  20b. 

-  (ji)  Mufgrave  Belgium Eritannicum,  p.  47,  48. 
(is)  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts, ancHSciencer, v.  1.  b.  a>p»  85.' 
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came  from  the  coafts  of  Gaul  and  fettled  here.     Thefe 
emigrants  having  been  employed  in  agriculture  in  their 
own  country,  purfued  the  fame  employment  in  their  new 
fettlements.     This  was  the  opinion   of  Csefar.     "  The 
¥  fea-coafts   are  inhabited   by   colonies  from  Belgium, 
u  which  having  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Britain,  began 
*<  to  cultivate  the  foil  (13)."     Agriculture  was  perhaps 
little  known  in  this  ifland  till  about  150  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  when  great  multitudes 
of  Celtic  Gauls^being  expelled  their  native  feats  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Seine,  by  the  Belgse  from  Germany, 
took  fhelter  in  the   fouth  of  Britain,  where  they  met 
with  a  favourable  reception,  and  formed  feveral   fmali 
ftates  (14).     Thefe  ftates  received  reinforcements  from 
time  to  time  from  the  fame  coafts,  whofe  inhabitants 
were  then  called  Belgse,  and  practifed  hufbandry ;  a  way 
of  life  which  they  were  encouraged  to  purfue  in  Britain 
by  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  which  produced  all  kinds  of 
grain  in  great  plenty  and  perfection  (15).     If  we  could 
depend  on  the  teftimony  of  Jeoffrey  of  Monmouth,  we 
fhould  be  led  to  think  that  agriculture  had  been  in  great 
efteem   in  Pritain  feveral  ages  before  the  period   above 
mentioned.     For  that  writer  acquaints  us,  that  it  was  de- 
clared by  one  of  the  laws  of  Dunwallo  Molmutius  (who 
is  faid  to  have  reigned  over  all  Britain  about  five  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift),  that  the  ploughs  of  the  huf- 
bandmen,  as  well  as  the  temples  of  the  gods,  fhould  be 
fanctuaries  to  fuch  criminals  as  fled  to  them  for  protec- 
tion (16).     But  this  is  vn  questionably  one  of  the  many 
improbable  fables  related  by  that  author  ;  and  the  law 
to  which  he  alludes  was  evidently  of  a  much  later  date. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  truth  feems  to   be,  that   though 
agriculture   might  be  practifed  a  little  by  a  few  of  the 
more  ancient   Britons,  yet  it  was  chiefly  introduced  by 
the  Belgic  Gauls,  about  a  century  before  the  Roman  in- 
vafion,  and  almoft  wholly  confined  to  them  till  after  that 
event. 

Very  few  of  the  peculiar  practices  of  the  moft  ancient  Manutci. 
^ritiih  hufbandmen  are  preferved  in  hiftory.     It  appears 

(13)  Caefar  deBel  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  iz. 

(14)  Mufgrave  Belgium  Britanniciito,  p.  94.0 

(15)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.c.  \2. 

(16)  Gaulfrid.  Monumut,  b,  a„  c.  17. 
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that  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  manures, 
for.  renewing  and  increaiing  the  fertility  of  their  grounds  \ 
and  that  beiides  thofe  which  were  common   in  other 
countries,  they  had  one  peculiar  to  themfelves  and  the 
Gauls.     This  was  marie.     "  The  people   of  Gaul  and 
f*  Britain  (fays   Pliny)  have  found  out  another  kind  of 
"  manure   for  their  grounds  5    which   is  a  fat   clay  or 
H  earth,  called  marie,  of  which  they  entertain  a  very 
f"  high  opinion  (17)."     The  fame  writer,  after  enume- 
rating and  delcribing   feveral  different  kinds    of  marie, 
proceeds  thus  :  "  Of  thole  marles  which  are  efteemed 
"  the  fatteft,  the  white  ones  are  moft  valuable.     Of  thefe 
'"  there  are  feveral  kinds.     Firft,  that  one  already  de- 
(i  fcribed  which  hath  the  moft  iharp  and  piquant  tafte. 
f6  Another  kind  is  the  white  chalky  marie,  much  ufed 
«  by  filverfmiths.     For  this  they  are  fometimes  obliged 
ft  to  link  fhafts  one  hundred  feet  deep,  where  they  find 
"  the  vein  fpreading  broader,  as  in  other  mines  of  metals, 
ft  It  is  this  kind  of  marie  which  is  moft  ufed  in  Britain. 
"  Its  effecls  are  found  to  continue  eighty  years  :  and  no 
.«*  man  was  ever  yet  known  to  have  manured  the  fame 
"  field  with  this  marie  twice  in  his  lifetime  (18)."     It  is 
highly  probable  that  lime  was  alfo  ufed  as  a  manure  by 
.the  ancient  Britons ;  becaufe  we  know  with  certainty  that 
it  was.lo  ufed  in  Gaul,  from  whence  the  knowledge  of  it 
might  eafiiy  be  brought  into  Britain  (19). 
Implements      The  inftruments  and  methods  of  ploughing,  fowing, 
and  prae-     and  reaping  in  Britain  were  no   doubt  the  fame   as  in 
tices.  Gaul,  from  whence  they  were  brought ;  and  thefe  pro- 

bably were  not  very  different  from  thefe  which  were  ufed 
jnjtaly  in  thefe  times,  which  are  fo  copioufly  defcribed 
by  the  Roman  writers  on  agriculture  (20).  Diodorus 
Siculus  hath  preferved  fome  remarkable  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  the  moft  ancient  Britifli 
hufbandmen  preferved  their  corns  after  they  we're  reaped, 
and  prepared  them  for  ufe.  f(  The  Britons,  when  they 
"  have  reaped  their  corns,  by  cutting  the  ears  from  the 
i(  iiubble,  lay  them  up  for  prefervation,  -  in  fubterrane- 
"  ous  caves  or  granaries.     From  thence^  they  fay,  in 

(17)  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  1.  17.  c.  6. 

'(18)  Id  1.  17.  c.  fc.  (19)  Id.  ibid. 

(3,0)  Vide,  Scriptores  Rei  Ruftica;  a  Gefnero,  edit.  LifHx  1735* 

«  very 
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<*  very  ancient  times,  they  ufed  to  take  a  certain  quantity 
•  of  thefe  ears  every  day,  and  having  dried  and  buruifed 
«  the  brains,  made  a  kind  of  food  of  them  for  imme- 
«  diate  ufe  (21)."  Though  thefe  methods  were  very, 
flovenlyand  imperfect,  they  were  not  peculiar  to  the  an- 
cient Britons,  but  were  practlfed  by  many  other  nations  ; 
and  fome  veftiges  of  them  were  not  long  ago  remaining 
in  the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland.  "  The  ancient  way  of 
«  dreffing  corn,  which  is  ftill  ufed  in  feveral  ifles,  is 
U  called  Graddan,  from  the  Iriih  word  Grad,  which 
"  fign  ifles  quick.  A  woman  fitting  down  takes  a  hand- 
<(  ful  of  corn,  holding  it  by  the  ftalks  in  her  left  hand, 
"  and  then  fets  fire  to  the  ears,  which  were  prefently 
"  in  a  flame;  fhe  has  a  flick  in  her  right  hand,  which 
W  fhe  manages  very  dexteroufly,  beating  off  the  grain  . 
«  at  the  very  inftant  when  the  hufk  is  quite  burnt,  for 
"  if  ihe  mifs  of  that  fhe  muft  ufe  the  kiln ;  but  expe- 
"  rience  has  taught  them  this  art  to  perfection.  The 
w  corn  may  be  fo  drelTed,  winnowed,  ground,  and  bak- 
M  ed  within  an  hour  (22)," 

As  foon  as  the  Romans  had  obtained  a  firm  eftablifhr  Agriculture 
ment  in  Britain,  agriculture  began  to  be  very  much  im-  improved 
proved  and  extended.     This  was  an  art  in   which  that  J£^  Ro" 
renowned  people  greatly  delighted,  and  which  they  en- 
couraged in  all  the  provinces  of  their  empire.     "  When 
"  the  Romans  [fays  Cato)  defigned  to  beftow  the  higheft 
■".praifeona  good  man,  they  ufed   to   fay,  he  under- 
"  ftands  agriculture  well,  and  is  an  excellent  hufband- 
"  man  ;  for  this  was   efteemed  the  greateft  and  moft 
fi  honourable  character,  &c.  (23)."     As  foon  therefore  as 
the  Romans  had  fubdued  any  of  the  Britifh  ftate;s,  they 
endeavoured,  by  various  means,  to  bring  their  new  fub- 
jects  to  cultivate  their  lands,  in  order    to  render  their 
conqueft  more  valuable.     The  tribute  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  corn,  which  they  impofed  on  thefe  ftates  as  they 
fell  under  their  dominion,  obliged  the  people  to  apply  to 
agriculture  (24).     The  colonies  of  veterans   (who  were 
as  expert  at  guiding  the  plough  as  at  wielding  the  fword) 

(ai)  Diod.  Sicul.  i.  5.  p.   347.  edit.  Amdelodam.    1746.     Varro  ds 
Re  Ruftica,e.  57, 

(22)  Martin's  Defcription  of  the  Wehern  Ifles  of  Scotland,  p.  204. 

iiO   Gato  de  ReRuftica,   Proem. 

(24)  Heineccii  Opera,  torn.  4.  p.  z&%  %6y 

whicl* 
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which  they  planted  in   the  raoft  convenient  places,  fet 
before  the  native  Britons  an  example  both  of  the  methods 
and  advantages  of  this  art.     In  a  word,,  the  Remans* 
by  their  power,  policy,  and  example,  fo  effectually  re- 
conciled  the  Britons   to  the  cultivation  of  their   lands, 
that  in  a  little  time  this  ifland  became  one  of  the  moft 
plentiful  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  not  only  produced 
a   fufHcient  quantity  of  corn  for  the  fupport  of  its  own 
inhabitants   and  the  Roman  troops,  but  afforded  every 
year  a  great  furplus  for  exportation.     This  became  an 
object  of  fo  great  importance,  that  a  fleet  of  fhips  was 
provided  for  this  particular  fervice  of  bringing  corn  from 
Britain  ;  and  capacious  granaries  were  built  on  the  op- 
polite  continent  for  the  reception  of  that  corn  ;  which 
from  thence   was  conveyed   into  Germany   and   other 
countries,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Roman  armies.     f*  He  alfo 
"  built  new  granaries  (fays  Ammjanus  Marcellinus  of  the 
*<  emperor  Julian)  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  had  been 
i(  burnt  by  the  enemy,    into  which  he  might  put  the 
«  corn  ufually  brought  from  Britain  (25)."     The  great 
number  of  the  fhips  which  were  employed  by  the  fame 
emperor,  A.  D.  359,  in  bringing  corn  from  this  ifland, 
muft  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  and   culti- 
vation of  it  in  thefe  times.     Xi  Having  collected  prodigi- 
<(  ous  quantities  of  timber  from  the  woods  on  the  banks 
"  of  the  Rhine,  he  built  a  fleet  of  eight  hundred  fhips, 
is  larger  than  the    common   barks,  which   he  fent   to 
iC  Britain,  to  bring  corn  from  thence.     When  this  corn 
tl  arrived  he  fent  it  up  the  Rhine  in  boats,  and  furnifhed 
"  die  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns  and  countries  which  had 
$*  been  plundered  by  the  enemy,  with  a  fufEcient  quan*- 
<*  tity  to  fupport  them  during  the  winter,  to  fow  their 
*6  lands  in  the  fpring,  and  to  maintain  them  till  next 
**  harveft  (26)."     So  great  and  happy  are  the  effects  of 
well-directed   induftry  !     To  enumerate  the  many  im- 
provements in  husbandry  which  were  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  and  produced  this  amazing  plenty,  would  fwell 
this  article  beyond  all  proportion.     They  may  be  feen  at 
large  in  the  writers  quoted  below  (27). 

(25)  Ammian,  MarceUin.I.  18.  c.  1.  cum  Notis  Valefii. 
(16)  ZnumiKiii.  1.  3. 

[iy)  Scriptores  Ps.ei  Rufticse  veteres  Latiui  a  Gefnero,  edit,   Lipfik 
A.  "D.  f'735.  a  torn,  quarto. 

The 
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The  far  greateft  part  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  as  Gardening, 
ignorant  of  gardening  as  of  husbandry,  before  they  were 
fubdued  and  inftructed  by  the  Romans.  "  The  people 
w  of  Britain  (fays  Strabo)  are  generally  ignorant  of  the 
"  art  of  cultivating  gardens,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of 
M  agriculture  (28)."  Like  the  ancient  Germans,  they 
made-  ufe  of  herbs  and  fruits,  but  they  were  fuch  as  grew 
in  the  fields  and  woods  without  cultivation.  But  no 
fooner  were  the  Romans  fettled  in  Britain,  than  they 
began  to  plant  orchards  and  cultivate  gardens,  and  found 
by  experience,  "  That  the  foil  and  climate  were  very 
"  fit  for  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  except  the  vine  and  the 
*<  olive ;  and  for  all  plants  and  vegetables,  except  a  few 
"  which  were  peculiar  to  hotter  countries  (29)."  In  a 
little  time,  when  they  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
country,  they  even  found  that  fome  parts  of  it  were  not 
unfit  for  vineyards,  and  obtained  permiiiion  from  the 
emperor  Probus  to  plant  vines  and  make  wine  in  Britain, 
about  A.  D.  278  (30).  In  a  word,  the  Romans  prac- 
ticed themielves,  and  inftructed  their  Britifh  fubje&s  in 
all  the  branches  of  agriculture,  and  in  every  art  which 
was  then  known  in  the  world,  for  making  the  earth  yield 
her  moft  precious  gifts  in  the  greateft  abundance,  for 
the  fupport  and  comfort  of  human  life.  We  have  even 
reafon  to  believe,  that  provincial  Britain  was  better  cul- 
tivated, and  in  all  refpects  a  more  plentiful  and  pleafant 
country  while  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
than  it  was  at  any  time  for  more  than  a  thoufand'  years 
after  their  departure.  So  beneficial,  in  fome  refpee~ts, 
it  may  fometimes  prove  to  a  people  who  are  but  juft 
emerging  from  the  lavage  ftate,  to  be  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  a  more  enlightened  nation,  when  that  na- 
tion hath  the  wifdom  and  humanity  to  protect,  to  polifh, 
and  inftrucl-,  inftead  of  deftroying,  the  people  whom  it 
hath  fubdued  ! 

We  have  fufiicient  evidence  that  the  knowledge  of  Gradual 
agriculture,  and  indeed  of  all  the  other  arts,  entered  Bri-  ^°fcrue^uye> 
tain  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner,  and  travelled  by  flow  and    ■ 
gradual  fteps  towards  the  north-weft ;  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  progrefs  of  tliefe  arts,  or  to  difcover  how 

(1%)  Strabo,  1.  4..  p.  zoo.  (29)  Tacit,  ^ita  A^Hc.  c.lz. 

(30)  Scriptoris  Hift.  AugufL  p.  q*z, 

far 
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far  they  had  advanced  in  this  period.     With  regard  to 
agriculture,  we  are  allured  by  a  contemporary  and  well- 
informed  author,  that  it  had  advanced  no  farther  than 
the  wall  of  Hadrian  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury.    For  when  the  emperor   Severus  invaded  Cale- 
donia, A.  D.  207,  we  are  told,  "  That  theMaseatse  and 
"  Caledonians  (who  pofTefTed  all  the  illand  beyond  the 
<f  wall  of  Hadrian)  inhabited  barren  uncultivated  moun- 
16  tains,  or  defert  marfhy  plains ;  that  they  had  neither 
**  walls,  towns,  nor  cultivated  lands ;   but  lived  on  the 
«c  flcfh  and  milk  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  on  what  they 
"  got  by  plunder  or  catched  by  hunting,  and  on  the 
"  fruits  of  trees  (31)."     The  Maseatse  and  Caledonians 
having  been  obliged  by  Severus  to  yield  up  a  part  of  their 
country  to  the  Romans,  that  induftrious  people,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  third  century,  built  feveral  towns  and  fta- 
tions,  constructed  high-ways,  cut  down  woods,  drained 
marines,  and  introduced  agriculture  into  the  country  be- 
tween the  walls,  many  parts  of  which  are  very  level,  fer- 
tile, and  fit  for  tillage  (32).     Though  the  Romans  never 
formed  any  large  or  lafting  eftabliihments  to  the  north  of 
the  wall  between   the  Forth  and  Clyde,  yet  many  of 
them,  and  of  the  provincial  Britons,  retired  into  Cale- 
donia at  different  times  and  on  various  accounts,  par- 
ticularly about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  to  efcape 
from  the  Dioclefian  perfection.     It  is  therefore  highly 
probable  that  thefe  refugees  instructed  the  people  among 
whom  they  fettled,  not  only  in  their  religion,  but  alfo  in 
their  arts,  particularly  agriculture.     The  eaftern  coafts 
of  Caledonia  were  remarkably  fit  for  culture,  and  the 
Pi&s  who  inhabited   thefe  coafts  were  very  early  ac- 
quainted   with    agriculture,    which    they    undoubtedly 
J  earned  from  the  Romans  or  the  provincial  Britons.    The 
name  which  was  given  to  the  Caledonians  of  the  Eaft  by 
thofe  of  the  Weft  was  Cruitnich,  which  Signifies  wheat 
or  corn  eaters ;  a  proof  that  they  were  hufbandmen  (33). 
We  have  even  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Cale- 
donians of  the  Weft  (who  in  the  fourth  century  began  to 
be  called  Scots),  though  they  were  of  a  more  reftlefs  and 
wandering  difpofltion  than  thofe  of  the  Eaft,  and  their 

( 51 )  Xiphilin.  ex  Dio,  Nicaeo  in  Sever.  (32)  Id.  ibid. 

£13)  Wt>I-ks  of  Offian,   v.  1 .  Differt.  p.  5. 
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country  more  mountainous,  and  not  fo  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  agriculture  in  this 
period.  For  St.  Jerome  reproaches  Celeftius,  who  was 
a  Scotfman,  "  That  his  belly  was  fwelled  or  diftended 
«  with  Scots  pottage  or  hafty-pudding  (34)."  This  is  at 
leaft  a  proof  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
the  Scots,  or  weftern  Caledonians,  lived  partly  upon 
meal ;  a  kind  of  food  to  which  they  had  been  abfolute 
Itrangers  about  two  hundred  years  before,  when  they 
were  invaded  by  the  emperor  Severus. 

In  thofe  very  ancient  times,  when  the  firft  inhabitants  Britons  a» 
of  this  ifland  were  ignorant  of  agriculture,  they  were  no  lgn°ra*£  of 

i/*.  r*i«/~i  1  11      jt-  architecture 

lefs  ignorant  or  architecture ;  and  as  they  had  no  better  as  0f  agri_ 
food  than  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  or  culture. 
the  animals  which  they  took  in  hunting,  fo  they  had  no 
better  lodgings  than  thickets,  dens,  and    caves.     This 
appears  to  have  been  the  ftate  of  many  other  ancient  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  ancient  Britons  (35).     Some  of 
thefe  caves,    which  were  their  winter-habitations    and 
places  of  retreat  in  time  of  war,  were  formed  and  ren- 
dered fecure  and  warm  by  art,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  which  are  thus  defcribed  by  Tacitus :  "  They 
"  are  ufed  to  dig  deep  caves  in  the  ground  and  cover 
"  them  with  earth,  where  they  lay  up  their  provisions, 
u  and  dwell  in  winter  for  the  fake  of  warmth.  Into  thofe 
"  they  retire  alfo  from  their  enemies,  who  plunder  the 
w  open  country,  but  cannot  difcover  thefe  fubterraneous 
"  recefTes  (36)."     Some  of  the  fubterraneous,  or  earth- 
houfes,    as  they  are  called,    are  ftill  remaining  in  the 
weftern  ifles  of  Scotland  and  in  Cornwal  (37).     The  fum- 
mer  habitations  of  the   moft  ancient  Britons  were  very 
flight  5  and,  like  thofe  of  the  Fennians,  confifted  only  of 

(34)  St.  Hieron.  Comment,  in  Jeremiah. 

(35)  Turn  primum  fubieri  domos.    Domus  antra  fecerunt ; 
Et  denfse  frutices,  et  jun&je  cortice  virgae. 

Ovid.  Metam.  1.  iA 

Credo  pudicitiam  Saturno  rege  moratam 
In  terris,  vifamque  diu  ;  cum  frigida  parvas 
Praeberit  fpelunca  domos. 

Juv.  Sat.  6. 

( 36)  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  i5. 

(37)  Martin's  Description  of  the  Weftern  Iflands,  p.  154.    Dr.  Bor- 
lafe's  Antiq,  Corn.  p.  292,  293, 
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a  few  ft&kes  driven  into  the  ground,  interwoven 
with  wattles,  and  covered  over  with  the  boughs  of 
trees  (38;. 
Houfes  of  When  Julius  Csefar  invaded  Britain,  the  inhabitants 
the  Britons,  of  Cantium  (Kent)  and  of  fome  other  parts  in  the  South, 
had  learned  to  build  houfes  a  little  more  fubftantial  and 
convenient.  (6  The  country  (fays  Csefar)  abounds  in 
"  houfes,  which  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  Gaul  (39)." 
The  firft  ftep  tOAvards  this  improvement  feems  to  have 
been  that  of  daubing  the  wattled  walls  of  their  houfes 
with  clay,  to  fill  up  the  chinks  and  make  them  warmer. 
<c  The  Germans  ufed  for  this  purpofe  a  kind  of  pure  re- 
"  fplendent  earth  of  different  colours,  which  had  an  ap- 
"  pearance  of  painting  at  a  diftance  (40)  y  but  the  Gauls 
and  Britons  chofe  rather  to  whitewafh  the  clay  after  it  was 
dry  with  chalk  (41 ).  Inftead  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  they 
thatched  thefe  houfes  with  ftraw,  as  a  much  better  fe- 
curity  againft  the  weather.  They  next  proceeded  to 
form  the  walls  of  large  beams  of  wood,  inftead  offtakes 
and  wattles.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  mode  of  build- 
ing in  Britain,  when  it  was  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
u  The  Britons  (fays  Dicdorus  Siculus,  who  was  contem- 
"  ,porary  with  Crefar)  dwell  in  "wretched  cottages,  which 
<e  are  conftrudted  of  wood,  covered  with  ftraw  (42)." 
Thefe  wooden  houfes  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons 
were  not  fquare  but  circular,  with  high  tapering  roofs,  at 
the  top  or  center  of  which  was  an  aperture  for  the  ad- 
miftion  of  light  and  emiflion  of  fmoke.  Thofe  of  Gaul 
are  thus  defcribed  by  Strabo :  "  They  build  their  houfes 
"  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  lofty  tapering 
"  roofs  (43)."  The  foundations  of  fome  of  the  moil 
magnificent  of  thefe  circular  houfes  were  of  ftone,  of 
which  there  are  fome  veftiges  ftiil  remaining  in  Anglefey 
and  other  places  (44).  It  was  probably  in  imitation  of 
thefe  wooden  houfes,  that  the  moil  ancient  ftone  edifices, 
of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  remains  in  the  weftern  iflands 

(3S)  Tacit,  de  mor.  German,  c.  46. 

(39)  Casfar  de  Bel,  Gal.  i,  5.  c.  ia. 

(40)  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  16. 

(41)  Baxt.  GlofT.  Brit,  voce  Candida  cafa,  p.  65. 

(42)  Diod.  Sic.  1.  5.  c.  .8. 

(43)  Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  197.  , 

(44)  Rowland's  Mona  Antic],  p,  88,  89. 
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of  Scotland,  were  built  circular,  and  have  a  large  aper- 
ture at  the  top  (45). 

When  the  Britons  were  invaded  by  the  Romans  they  Towns  of 
had  nothing  among  them  anfwering  to  our  ideas  of  a  city  the  Briton:-. 
or  town,  coniifting  of  a  great  number  of  contiguous 
houfes,  difpofed  into  regular  ftreets,  lanes,  and  courts. 
Their  dwellings,  like  thoft  of  the  ancient  Germans,  were 
fcattered  about  the  country,  and  generally  iituated  on  the 
brink  of  ibme  rivulet  for  the  fake  of  water,  and  on  the 
ikirt  of  fome  wood  or  foreft,  for  the  conveniency  of 
hunting,  and  pafture  for  their  cattle  (46).  As  thefe  in- 
viting circumftances  were  more  confpicuous  in  fome  parts 
of  the  country  than  others,  the  princes  and  chiefs  made 
choice  of  thefe  places  for  their  relidence  5  and  a  number 
of  their  friends  and  followers,  for  various  reafons,  built 
their  houfes  as  near  to  them  as  they  could  with  con- 
veniency. This  naturally  produced  an  ancient  Britifh 
town,  which  is  defcribed  by  Csefar  and  Strabo  in  the 
following  manner :  *c  From  the  Caffi  he  learnt  that  the 
<c  town  of  CalBvelaun  was  at  no  great  diftance,  a  place 
"  defended  bv  woods  and  marines,  in  which  verv  great 
w  numbers  of  men  and  cattle  were  collected.  For  what 
u  the  Britons  call  a  town,  is  a  tract  of  woody  country, 
"  furrounded  by  a  mound  and  ditch,  for  the  fecurity  of 
"  themfelves  and  their  cattle  againft  the  incurilons  of 
"  their  enemies  (47)."  iC  The  forefts  of  the  Britons  are 
*<  their  cities.  For  when  they  have  inclofed  a  very  large 
*<  circuit  with  felled  trees,  they  build  within  it  houfes 
€C  for  themfelves  and  hovels  for  their  cattle.  Thefe 
u  buildings  are  very  flight,  and  not  defigned  for  long 
a  duration  (48)."  The  palaces  of  the  Britifh  princes 
were  probably  built  of  the  fame  materials,  and  on  the 
fame  plan,  with  the  houfes  of  their  fubjects,  and  differed 
from  them  only  in  folidity  and  magnitude  (49). 

Though  the  communication  between  this  ifland  and 'Britain 
the  continent  was  more  free  and  open  after  the  firft  Ro-  made  little 
man  invafion  that  it  had  been  before,   and  fome  of  the  prD,greiA ia 
Britifh  princes  and  chieftains  even  vifited  Rome,  then  in  betwecutfaa 

(45)  M*Pherfon's  Diffcrtations,  Djffert.  17. 

(46)  Tacit,  de  morib,  German,  c.  16,    Vita  Agric.  c.  21. 

(47)  Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  5.  c.  »i.  (48)  Strabo.  1.  4.  p.  200. 
(49)  QSan's  Poems,  r,  %.  36. 
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firft  and  fe-  its  greatefl  glory ;  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  people  of 
cond  inva-  gri£a}n  macle  anv  confiderable  improvements  in  their 
manner  of  building  for  at  lean:  a  hundred  years  after  that 
invafion.  For  when  the  renowned' Caractacus  was  car- 
ried prifoner  to  Rome,  A.  D.  52,  and  obferved  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  buildings  in  that  proud 
metropolis  of  the  world,  he  is  {aid  to  have  exprefTed  great 
furprife,  "  That  the  Romans,  who  had  fuch  magnifi- 
"  cent  palaces  of  their  own,  mould  envy  the  wretched 
"  cabbins  of  the  Britons  (50)." 
Stone-  k    muft    appear  very   furprifing    that    the     ancient 

fcengc        Britons,    when    they  were  fo  ignorant  of   architecture, 
were  capable  of   erecting    fo     ftupendous    a   fabric    as 
that    of   Stonehenge    on    Salifbury    Plain.      A    fabric 
which   hath   been    the    admiration     of  all  fucceeding 
ages,  and  hath  outlafled  all  the  folid  and  noble  ftructures 
which  were  erected  by  the  Romans  in  this  ifland.     If  this 
was  really  the  work  of  the  ancient  Britons,  it  was  pro- 
bably planned  by  the  Druids,  and  executed  under  their 
direction,  at  the  common  expence,  and  by  the  united 
power  of  all  the  Britifh  ftates,  to  be  the  chief  temple  of 
their  Gods,  and  perhaps  the  fepulchre  of  their  kings, 
and  the  place  of  their  general  afTemblies.     For  it  is  well 
known,  that  when  a  people  are  cordially  united  under  the 
direction  of  fkilful  leaders,  and  animated  by  two  fuch 
powerful  motives,  as  an  ardent  zeal  for  their  religion, 
and  for  the  glory  of  their  country,  they  will  perform  at- 
chievements  and  execute  works  which  could  hardly  be 
expected  from  them.     However  this  may  be,  we  have 
fufficient  evidence  that  the  people  of  Britain,  before  they 
were  fubdued  and  inftructed  by  the  Romans,  had  but 
little  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  were  very  meanly 
lodged. 
Roman  ar-      But  as  f°on  as  tne  Romans  began  to  form  fettlements 
chite&ure    and  plant  colonies  in  this  ifland,  a  fudden  and  furprifing 
in  Britain,  change  enfued  in  the  ftate  of  architecture.     For  that 
wonderful  people  were  as  induftrious  as  they  were~bf  ave, 
and  made  hafte  to  adorn  every  country  that  they  con- 
quered.    The  firft  Roman  colony  was  planted  at  Camu- 
lodunum,  A.  D.  50,  and  when  it  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Britons  in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicia  only  eleven 

(jo)  Zonaras.  p.   iZO. 
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years  after,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  large  and  well-built 
town,  adorned  with  ftatues,  temples,  theatres,  and  other 
public  edifices.     This  we  learn  incidentally  from  Tacitus, 
when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  prodigies  which  were 
reported  to  have  happened  in  that  place,  and  to  have 
announced     its     approaching     deftruction.       Amongft 
others,    "  the  ftatue  of  Victory  tumbled  down,  without 
€s  any  vifibie  violence,  in  the  hall  where  public  buiinefs 
"  was  tranfadted,    the  confufed  murmurs  of  ftrangers 
«  were  heard,    and  the  theatre  refounded  with  difmal 
«*  howlings  (51)."     The  temple  of  Claudius  at  Camu- 
lodunum  was  at  that  time  fo  large  a  building  that  it  con- 
tained the  whole  garrifon,  who  took  fhelter  in  it  after  the 
reft  of  the  town  was  deftroyed,  and  fo  ftrong  that  it  flood 
a  fiege  of  two  days  againft  all  the  Britifh  army  (52).  But 
London  affords  a  ftill  more  ftriking  example  of  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  architecture  in  this  ifland.  There 
was  either  no  town  in  that  place,   or  at  raoft  only  a  Bri- 
tifh town  or  inclofed  foreft,  at  the  time  of  the  firft  Ro- 
man invafion ;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it 
was  much  improved  between  that  and  the  fecond  invafion 
under  Claudius  (53).     But  in  about  fixteen  years  after  it 
came  into  the  poneffion  of  the  Romans,  it  became  a  rich, 
populous,  and  beautiful  city. 

The  Romans  not  only  built  a  prodigious  number  of  fo-  Romans  In- 
lid,  convenient,  and  magnificent  ftructure  for  their  own  ftru<fted  the 
accommodation,    but  they  exhorted,    encouraged,    and    "y^10 
infrructed  the  Britons  to  imitate  their  example.     This  turc, 
was  one  of  the  arts  which  Agricola,  the  moft  excellent 
of  the  Roman  governors,  employed  to  civilize  the  Bri- 
tons,   and  reconcile  them  to  the  Roman  government. 
tf  The   following   winter  (fays  Tacitus)  was  fpent   by 
"  Agricola  in  very  falutary  meafures.     That  the  Britons, 
"  who  led  a  roaming  and  unfettled  life,  and  were  eafily 
Jf  inftigated  to  war,  might  contract  a  love  to  peace  and 
<c  tranquillity,  by  being  accuftomed  to  a  more  pleafant 
"  way  of  living,  he  exhorted  and  affifted  them  to  build 
<{  houfes,    temples,     courts,    and    market-places.     By 
**  praifing  the  diligent  and  reproaching  the  indolent,  he 

(51)  Taeit.  Annal.  1. 14.  c.  3a.  (54)  Id.ibid. 

(53)  Ibid.   1.  14,  c,  33. 
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**  excited  fo  great  an  emulation  among  the  Britons*  that, 
"  after  they  had  erected  all  thofe  necefTary  edifices  in 
"  their  towns,  they  proceeded  to  build  others   merely 
"  for  ornament   and  pleafure,    as   porticoes,    galleries, 
u  baths,  banqueting  houfes,  &c.  (54)"     From  this  time, 
which  was  A.  D.  8a,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen^ 
tury,  architecture,    and  all   the    arts  immediately  con- 
nected with  it,  greatly  flourifhed  in  this  ifland  •,  and  the 
fame  tafte  for  erecting  folid,  convenient,  and  beautiful 
buildings,  which  had  long  prevailed  in  Italy,  was  intro- 
duced into  Britain.     Every  Roman  colony  and  free  city 
(of  which  there  was  a  great  number  in  this  country)  was 
a  little  Rome*  encompafTed  with  ftrong  walls,  adorned 
with  temples,    palaces,    courts,    halls,    bafilifks,    baths, 
markets,    aqueducts,    arid  many    other    fine   buildings, 
both  for  ufe  and  Ornament.     The  country  every  where 
abounded  with    well-built   villages,    towns,    forts,    and 
ftations  ;  and  the  whole  was  defended  by  that  high  and 
ftrong  wall,  with  its  many  towers   and  c allies,    which 
reached  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tine  On  the  eaftj 
to  the  Solway  Firth  on  the  weft.     This  fpirit  of  build- 
ing, which  was  introduced  and 'encouraged  by  the  Ro- 
mans, fo  much  improved  the  tafte,  and  increafed  the 
number  of  the  Britifh  builders,  that  in  the  third  century 
this  ifland  was  famous  for  the  great  number  and  excel- 
lence of  its  architects  and  artificers.     When  the  emperor 
Conftantius,  father  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  rebuilt  the 
$ ity  of    Autun  in    Gaul,    A.  D.   296,    he  was  chiefly 
furnifhed  with  workmen  from  Britain*    "  which  (fays 
u  Eumenius)  very  much  abounded  with  the  Deft  arti- 
«  fleers  (55)." 
Architec-         Not  very  long  after  this  period,  architecture,  and  all 
lure  began   fae  arts  connected  with  it,  began  to  decline  very  fenfibly 
ibout  the     m  Britain,  and  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  weftern  empire, 
end  of  the     This  was  partly  owing  to  the  building  of  Conftantinople, 
thu-d  ceii-   which  drew  many  of  the  moft  famous  architects  and  other 
artificers  into  the  Eaft,  and  partly  to  the  irruptions  and 
depredations  of  the  barbarous  nations.     If  we  may  be- 
lieve venerable  Bede,  the  Britons  were  become  fo  ig- 
norant of  the  art  of  building  before  the  final  departure 

(54)  Tack,  vita  Agric.  c.  21, 
(:<i)  Eunaenii  Paoegyri  S, 
*      "'  of 
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of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  obliged  to  repair  the  wall 
between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  with  turfs  inftead  of  ftone, 
for  want  of  workmen  who  underftood  mafonry  (56). 
But  we  cannot  lay  much  ftrefs  on  this  teftimony,  becauie 
it  doth  not  refer  to  the  provincial  Britons,  but  to  thofe 
who  lived  beyond  the  wall  of  Severus,  where  the  Roman 
arts  never  much  prevailed ;  and  becaufe  the  true  reafon 
of  their  repairing  that  wall  with  turf,  and  not  with  ftone, 
certainly  was,  that  it  had  been  originally  built  in  that 
manner.  Befides,  we  are  told  by  the  fame  writer,  in 
the  fame  place,  that  the  provincial  Britons  fome  time 
after  this,  with  the  affiftance  of  one  Roman  legion,  built 
a  wall  of  folid  ftone,  eight  feet  thick  and  twelve  high, 
from  fea  to  lea  (57); 

The  final  departure  of  the  Romans  was  followed  by  the  Was  de= 
almoft  total  deftruction  of  architecture  in  this  ifland.  For  f!ir°5ed  + 
the  unhappy  and  unwariike  people  whom  they  left  be-  ture  0f  &<. 
hind,  having  neither  fkill  nor  courage  to  defend  the  nu-  Romans, 
merous  towns,    forts,    and  cities  which  they  pofTefTed, 
they  were  feized  by  their  ferocious  invaders,  who  flrft 
plundered  and  then  deftroyed  them.     By  this  means,  the 
many  noble  ftruclures  with  which  Provincial  Britain  had 
been  adorned  by  the  art  and  induftry  of  the  Romans, 
were  ruined  or  defaced  in  a  very  little  time,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Britons  were  quite  incapable  of  repairing  them. 
or  of  building  others  in  their  room.     That  long  fuccef- 
fion  of  miferies  in   which  they  were  involved  by  the 
Scots,  Picts,  and  Saxons,  deprived  them  of  the  many 
ufeful  arts  which  thev  had  learned  from  their  former  maf- 
ters,  and  lodged  them  once  more  in  forefts,  dens,  and 
caves,  like  their  favage  anceftors  (58). 

Next  to  food  and  lodging,  nothing  is  mOre  neceftary  Clothing 
to  mankind,  efpecially  to  thofe  of  them  who  inhabit  cold  arts* 
and  variable  climates,  than  clothing.  For  this  reafon 
all  thofe  arts  which  have  for  their  object  the  providing 
of  decent,  warm,  and  comfortable  clothing,  may  be 
juftly  ranked  among  the  rieceftary  arts  ;  though  fome 
authors  have  maintained  that  vanity  contributed  as  much 
as  neceffity  to  their. invention  (59}. 

(56)  Redae  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  is.  (57)  Id.  ibid. 

(58)  Ibid.  1.  1.  c.  14.    Gildae  Hift.  c.  25. 

(39)  Or'g'"  Of  Laws,  Arts,    &c.  b.  2.  c.  2.  p,  ISI, 
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Ancient  It  appears  evident  from  ancient  hiftory,  that  the  firft 

Bricons  al-  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  were  either 
vented  naked  or  almoft  naked  ;  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
their  be-  clothing^arts  (60).  Such  in  particular  was  the  uncom- 
dics.  fortable  ftate  of  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 

iiland.  When  they  lived  on  the  fpontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  the  animals  which  they  catched 
in  hunting,  as  they  fheltered  themfelves  during  the 
night  in  thickets,  dens,  and  caves  ;  fo  when  they  went 
abroad  in  the  day,  in  queft  of  their  food,  or  in  purfuit 
of  their  game,  they  were  either  naked,  or  only  a  little 
covered  in  the  coldeft  feafons,  with  the  branches  and 
bark  of  trees,  and  fuch  things  as  they  could  ufe  without 
art  or  preparation  (61).  It  was  probably  with  the  fame 
view  to  fupply  the  want  of  clothes,  and  to  fee  lire  them  a 
little  from  the  fevered  colds,  that  they  befmeared  their 
bodies  with  fuch  things  as  they  found  moft  proper  for 
that  purpofe.  It  is  even  certain  that  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain continued  much  longer  in  this  condition  than  many 
nations  on  the  continent,  who  had  earlier  intercourfe 
with  ftrangers,  and  better  opportunities  of  being  in- 
ftrucled  in  the  moft  ufeful  arts.  *It  is  a  fufficient  proof 
of  this,  that  the  Britons  ftill  continued  to  befmear  and 
paint  their  bodies,  long  after  the  people  of  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  even  of  Germany,  had  abandoned  that  practice,  and 
were  tolerably  clothed  (62). 
tJncertain  ^  *s  impoflible  to  difcover  with  certainty  when  or  by 
who  intro-  whom  the  art  of  making,  or  the  cuftom  of  wearing  clothes 
duced  the  was  £rfj.  introduced  into  this  iiland ;  or  whether  this  art 
arts/  S  was  m  f°me  degree  invented  by  the  natives  without  fo- 
reign inftru&ion.  For  as  all  mankind  are  fubjected  to 
the  fame  wants,  and  pofTeued  of  the  fame  faculties,  fome 
of  the  moft  neceflary  arts  have  been  invented  in  many 
different  countries.  The  Phoenicians,  who  excelled  in 
all  the  arts  of  clothing,  vifitcd  the  Scilly  iflands,  and 
probably  fome  parts  of  the  continent  of  Britain,  in  very 
ancientk  times,  on  account  of  trade  5  but  we  have   no 

(60)  Pclloutier  Hifh  de  Celt.  c.  i.l.  s.  c,  6.     Cluver.  German.  An- 
tiq.  I.  1.  c.  16. 

(61)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  13.  c.  It.    Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  I.  1. 
6*  16.  p.  113. 

(62)  Csaf.  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.   14.     Pompofcius  Mela,  1.   3.  c.  6. 
Solinsi,   c,  3£.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat,  L  aa.  «r  i. 
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evidence  that  they  inftructed  the  natives  in  any  of  thefe 
arts  (63).  It  is  more  probable  that  they  did  not  j  for 
no  kind  of  cloth  is  mentioned  among  the  commodities 
which  they  gave  the  Britons  in  exchange  for  their  tin, 
lead,  and  ikins  (64).  The  Greeks,  who  fucceeded  the 
Phoenicians  in  that  trade,  were  not  more  communicative, 
having  nothing  in  view  but  their  own  gain.  The  very 
fight  however  of  people  fo  comfortably  clothed  could 
hardly  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Britons,  and 
awaken  their  defires  of  being  pofTefled  of  fuch  accommo- 
dations. Accordingly  we  find  that  the  people  of  the 
Cafliterides,  or  Scilly  iflands,  to  which  the  Phoenicians 
and  Greeks  traded,  were  clothed  in  verv  ancient 
times  (65), 

The  firft  garments  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  of  Ancient 
many  other  ancient  nations,  were  made  of  Ikins.  As  ^ntjonf. 
they  lived  chiefly  on  the  milk  and  flefli  of  their  flocks,  fcmSt 
it  was  moft  natural  and  obvious  to  clothe  themfelves  in 
their  fpoils  (66),  "  The  Britons  (fays  Crefar)  in  the  interi- 
cs  or  parts  of  the  country  are  in  clothed  Ikins  (67)."  Thefe 
garments,  in  the  mo  ft  ancient  times  at  leaft,  did  not 
confift  of  feveral  {kins  artificially  fewed  together,  fo  as  to 
form  a  commodious  covering  for  the  body  ;  but  of  one 
ikin  of  fome  of  the  larger  animals,'  which  they  caft 
about  their  fhoulders  like  a  mantle,  and  which  left 
much  of  the  body  ftill  naked  (68).  It  required  how- 
ever fome  art  to  make  thefe  Ikins  tolerably  foft  and 
pliable,  and  fit  for  wrapping  about  the  body.  For  this 
purpofe  they  made  ufe  of  various  means  ;  as  fteeping 
them  in  water,  and  then  beating  them  with  itones  and 
flicks,  and  rubbing  them  from  time  to  time  with  fat  to 
keep  them  pliant  (6gi) . 

But  thefe  Ikins,  after  all  this  preparation,  afforded  fo  clothing 
imperfect  a  covering  to  the  body,  that  we  may  reafonably  arts  intro- 
fuppofe  our  Britifh  anceftors  would  content  themfelves  ? ucetLbij'  a 
with  it  no  longer  than  until  they  became  acquainted  with  invafion. 
one  more  comfortable   and  commodious.     The  arts  of 
dreiiing  wool  and  flax,  of  fpinning  them  into  yarn,  and 

(63)  Ailet.  Sammes  Brit.  Antiq,  c.  5. 

(64)  Strabo,  1,  3-p.  175.  (65)  Id.ibid. 

(66)  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt.  p.  298. 

(67)  C^farde  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14.  (68)  Ibid.  1.  4.  c.  1. 

(65)  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  &c,  v.  1.  b.  z.  c.  2.  p.  123. 
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weaving  them  into  cloth,  are  fo  complicated,  that  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  were  often  invented,  and  in  many 
different  countries,  like  fome  more  fimple  arts  ;  but 
rather  that  they  were  gradually  communicated  from  one 
country  to  another.  If  the  Phoenicians  or  Greeks  im- 
parted any  knowledge  of  thefe  arts  to  the  Britons,  it 
was  certainly  very  imperfect,  and  communicated  only  to 
a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scilly  iflands,  with  whom 
they  chiefly  traded.  It  is  moft  probable  that  Britain  was 
indebted  to  Gaul  for  the  firft  knowledge  of  thefe  moft 
valuable  arts,  and  that  they  were  brought  into  this 
1  ifland  by  fome  of  the  Belgic  colonies  about  a  century 
before  the  firft  Roman  invafion,  or  perhaps  earlier.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Britain  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
arts  of  dreffing,  fpinning,  and  weaving  both  flax  and 
wool,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans  *,  and 
that  they  practifed  thefe  arts  much  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  people  of  Gaul,  of  which  a  tolerable  account 
may  be  collected. 
Several  The  people  of  Gaul  and  Britain  manufactured  feveral 

kinds  of  kinds  of  woollen  cloths  in  thefe  times  \  but  there  were 
cloth  made  two  or  three  of  which  they  feem  to  have  been  the  inven- 
Gauls  and  tors,  and  in  making  of  which  they  very  much  excelled. 
Britons.  One  of  thefe  kinds  of  cloth  which  was  manufactured  by 
the  Belgae,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  ifland, 
was  made  of  a  coarfe,  harm  kind  of  wool.  It  was 
woven  very  thick,  which  rendered  it  remarkably  warm. 
Of  this  they  made  their  mantles,  or  plaids,  which  they 
ufed  in  winter.  The  Romans  themfelves,  when  they 
were  in  cold,  northern  countries,  wore  this  cloth  on  ac- 
count of  its  warmnefs  (.70).  Another  kind  of  cloth 
which  the  Gauls  and  Britons  manufactured  was  made  of 
fine  wool  dyed  feveral  different  colours  (71).  This  be- 
ing fpun  into  yarn,  was  woven  chequerwife,  which  made 
it  fall  into  fmall  fquares,  fome  of  one  colour  and  fome 
of  another.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  fame  kind  of 
cloth  which  is  ftiil  made  and  ufed  by  fome  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  known 

(70)  Strabo,  I.  4.  p,  196. 

(71)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  8.  c.  4^  §  74.     In  ufum  Delphini,  t,  a.  p. 


2.31.     Biod,  Sid,  5.  p.  353. 
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by  the  name  of  tartan,     Of  this  cloth  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Britons  made  their  fummer  mantles  and  other  gar-, 
ments.     The  Gauls,  and  perhaps  the  Britons,  alib*  manu- 
factured a  kind  of  cloth,  or  rather  felt,  of  wool,  with- 
out either  fpinning  or  weaving;  and  of  the  wool  which 
was  {horn  from  this  in  dreffing  it   they  made  matrenes. 
This  cloth  or  felt  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  ftrong  and  firm, 
when  vinegar  was  ufed  in  making  it,  that  it  refilled  the 
blow  of  a  fword,  and   was    even  fome   defence  againft 
fire   (72).     Some  writers   are  of  opinion,  that  by  the 
bark  of  trees  with  which  the  ancient  Britons  and  many 
ether  ancient  nations  are  faid  to  have  clothed  themfelves, 
we  are  not  to  under  ft  and  the  outward  bark,  which   is 
unpliable  and  unfit  for  that  purpofe,  but  the  inner  bark 
or  rind  ;  and  that  not  in  its  natural  ftate,  but  fplit  into 
long  threads,  and  woven  into  cloth.     As  a  proof  of  the 
truth   of  this  conjecture,  they  obferve,    that  in   many 
parts    of  Germany,    Denmark  and  Sweden,  they  ftili 
make  a  kind  of  cloth  of  the  inner  bark  of  fome  trees, 
which  they  call  Matten,  and  lay  under  their  corns ;  and 
that  in  more  ancient  and  ruder  times,  they  and  others 
ufed  this  for  clothing  (73).     It  is  even  pretended,  that 
mankind  took  the  nrft  hint  of  that  moft  noble  and  ufe- 
ful  invention  of  weaving  webs  of  warp  and  woof,  from 
obferving  the  texture  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees  (74). 

It  appears  from  what  hath  been  faid  above,  that  the  Art  of  dy- 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  ignorant  of  the  art  ifig  doth, 
of  dying  wool,  yarn,  and  cloth  different  colours.  We 
have  even  direct  evidence  that  they  excelled  in  fome 
branches  of  this  art,  and  ppflefled  valuable  fecrets  in  it 
that  were  unknown  to  other  nations.  "  The  art  of 
?'  dying  cloth  (fays  Pliny)  is  now  arrived  at  very  great 
<(  perfection,  and  hath  lately  been  enriched  with  wonder- 
i(  ful  difcoveries,,  To  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  the 
i(  imperial  puxple  of  Galatia,  Africa,  Lufitania,  the 
*,'  people  of  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps  have  invented  a 
*c  method  of  dying  purple,  fcarlet,  and  all  other  colours, 
44  only  with  certain  herbs  (75)."     Several  of  thefe  herbs 

(7a)  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  1.  8.  c  48. 

(73)  Cluver.  Germ.  Aritiq.  1. 1.  c.  16.  p.  113. 

(74)  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  &c.v.  i.p,  t2,6„ 

(75)  Plin,Hift;Nat.l.a*.c,a  ' 
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which  the  Gauls  and  Britons  ufed  in  dying,  are  occafio- 
nally  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  different  places  (76).  But 
the  herb  which  they  chiefly  ufed  for  this  purpofe  was 
the  glaftum,  or  woad  \  and  they  feem  to  have  been  led 
to  the  difcovery  of  its  valuable  properties  in  dying  cloth, 
from  the  former  ufe  of  it  in  painting  and  flaming  their 
bodies  (77).  The  deep  blue  long  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  colour  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  particularly 
of  the  Caledonians,  in  their  clothes,  as  it  had  formerly 
been  the  colour  with  which  they  ftained  their  fkin  ;  and 
both  thefe  were  executed  with  the  fame  m?terials  (78). 
Artofmak-  Though  the  hair  and  wool  of  animals  were  probably 
mg  linen,  the  firft,  yet  they  were  not  long  the  only  materials  that 
were  ufed  in  making  cloth  for  garments.  The  attention 
and  induftry  of  mankind  foon  difcovered  fever al  other 
things  that  were  fit  for  anfwerin^  that  purpofe  ;  parti- 
cularly the  long,  flender,  and  flexible  filaments  of  flax 
and  hemp.  Thefe  plants  were  cultivated  with  this  view ; 
and  their  fine  fibres  (after  they  were  feparated  from  the 
wood,  and  properly  prepared )  were  fpun  into  yarn,  and 
woven  into  cloth,  in  Egypt,  Palefline,  and  other  eaftern 
countries,  in  very  ancient  times  (79).  From  thence 
thefe  arts  of  cultivating,  drefling,  and  fpinning  flax,  and 
weaving  linen  cloth,  were  communicated  to  the  feveral 
European  nations,  by  flow  degrees,  and  at  different 
times.  It  was  even  long  after  they  had  been  practifed 
in  the  eaft,  that  they  made  their  way  into  Italy,  and  were 
generally  received  in  that  country.  For- Tome  of  the 
greateft  families  among  the  old  Romans  boafted,  that 
they  made  no  ufe  of  linen  in  their  houfes,  or  about  their 
perfons  3  and  the  ufe  of  it  was  long  confidered  as  a  mark 
of  effeminacy,  and  a  piece  of  criminal  luxury,  by  that 
brave  and  hardy  people  (80).  By  flow  degrees,  how- 
ever^  the  manufactory  and  ufe  of  this  pleafant,  cleanly, 
and  beautiful  kind  of  cloth  prevailed  not  only  over  all 
Italy,  but  alfo  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Bri- 
tain (81).     The  art  of  making,  and  the  cuftom  of  wear- 

(76)  Plin.  Kill.  Nat.  1.  16.  c.  18.  1.  41.  c.  26. 

(77)  Jd.  ibid.  1.  22.  (78)  Claudian.  Imprim.  Con.  Stil. 

(79)  Exod.  c.  9.  v.  31.     Beuteron.  c.  22.  v.   7.     Martin.  Cape!. 
I.  9.  p,  39. 

(80)  Plin.  Ki£.  Nat.  I.  9.  c.  J.  (81)  Id.  ibid. 
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Ing  linen,  were  probably  brought  into  this  ifland  by  the 
Belgic  colonies,  at  the  fame  time  with  agriculture,  and 
kept  pace  with  that  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts,  in  its  pro- 
grefs  northwards.  For  as  there  is  direct  evidence  that 
the  Belgae  manufactured  linen,  as  well  as  cultivated  their 
lands  on  the  continent,  we  have  good  realbn  to  conclude, 
that  they  continued  to  do  the  fame  after  they  fettled  in 
this  ifland  •,  and  that  fuch  of  the  more  ancient  Britons  as 
imitated  their  example  in  the  one,  would  alfo  follow  it  in 
the  other. 

The  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  unacquainted  Arts  of 
with  the  art  of  bleaching  linen  cloth,  in  order  to  render  J^^fif- 
it  fofter,  whiter,  and  more  beautiful,  though  their  pro-  ing  linec* 
cefs  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  have  been  very  Ample  and 
imperfect,  as  is  defcribed  by  Pliny.  "  Again,  after  the 
w  flax  is  fpun  into  yarn,  it  mull  be  bleached  and  whitened, 
*c  by  being  pounded  feveral  times  in  a  ftone  mortar  with 
c<  water  :  and  laftly,  when  it  is  woven  into  cloth,  it  muft 
fc  be  beaten  upon  a  fmooth  ftone,  with  broad-headed 
«  cudgels  ;  and  the  more  frequently  and  feverely  it  is 
H  beaten,  it  will  be  the  whiter  and  fofter  (82)."  They 
fometimes  put  certain  herbs,  particularly  the  roots  of 
wild  poppies,  into  the  water,  to  make  it  more  efficacious 
in  bleaching  linen  (83).  But  as  this  elegant  kind  of 
cloth  is,  very  apt  to  contract:  flains  and  impurities  in  the 
uling,  fo  nothing  is  more  neceflary  to  thofe  who  wear  it, 
than  the  art  of  wafhing  and  cleaniing  it  from  time  to 
time.  To  this  art  the  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  gran- 
gers. For  foap,  made  of  the  tallow  or  fat  of  animals, 
and  the  afhes  of  certain  vegetables,  was  not  only  very 
much  ufed,  but  was  even  invented  by  the  ancient 
Gauls  (84). 

ihit  though  it  appears,  from  this  brief  detail,  that  the  clothing- 
moft  civilized  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  altogether  arts  in  Bri- 
unacquainted  with  the    moft  eflential   branches  of  the tain  ir?7 
clothing  arts  before  they  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  the  r0~ 
yet  it  is  very  certain  that  thefe  moft  ingenious  and  ufeful  man*, 
arts  were  very  much  improved  and  diffufed  in  this  ifland 
by  that  event.     For  one  great  advantage  which  the  Rcw 

(8.4)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1. 19.  c.  1.  §  3. 
(S3)  Id.  ibid.  1.  ao.  c.  19.  §  a. 
(84)  Id.  ibid,  l.a8.  c.  12,  §3, 
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mans  and  their  fubjects  derived  from  the  prodigious  ex- 
tent of  their  empire,  was  this  ;  that  they  thereby  became 
acquainted  with,  all  the  ufeful  and  ornamental  arts  that 
were  practifed  in  all  the  different  countries  under  their 
dominion.     Thefe   arts  they   readily  learnt  themfelves, 
and  as  readily  taught  their  fubjects  in  all  the  provinces  of 
their  empire,  where  they  had  been  unknown,  or  imper- 
fectly practifed.     In  order  to  this,  the  emperors  were  at 
great  pains  to  difcover  and  procure  the  moft   excellent 
artificers  of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  beft  manufacturers 
of  woollen   and    linen  cloth,    whom    they  formed  into 
colleges  or  corporations,  with  various  privileges,  under 
certain  officers  and  regulations,  and  fettled  in  the  moil 
convenient  places  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  empire. 
In  thefe  imperial  colleges   or  manufactories,  all  kinds  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloths  were  made,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
emperor's  family  and  court,  and  of  the  officers  and  fol- 
dies  of  the  Roman  armies  (85).     All  thefe  colleges  were 
under  the  direction  of  that  great  officer  of  the  empire 
who  was  called  the  Count  of  the  Sacred  LargerTes  ;  and 
every  particular  college  or  gynaeceum  was  governed  by  a 
procurator.     It  appears  from  the  Notitia   Imperii,  that 
there  was  fuch  an  imperial  manufactory  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Roman  army  in  Britain, 
eftablifhed  at  Venta  Belgarum    now  Wincheiter  (86). 

Befides  thofe  arts  which  are  directly  and  immediately 
neceifary  to  provide  mankind  with  food,  lodging  and 
clothing,  there  are  others  which  are  necefTaryto  the 
fucceisful  practice  of  thofe  firft  and  moft  indifpenfable 
arts  :  which  may  therefore  be  called  neceffary  in  an  in- 
ferior and  fecondary  degree.  Of  this  kind  are  the  vari- 
ous arts  of  working  wood  and  metals,  the  ftate  and  pro- 
grefs  of  which,  in  this  ifland,  in  this  moft  ancient  period 
of  the  Britiih  hiftory,  claim  a  moment's  attention. 

We  have  little  direct  information  concerning  the  de- 
gree of  knowledge  which  the  ancient  Britons  had  of  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  arts,  before  they  were  fubdued 
and  inftructed  by  the  Romans.  This  was  considerably 
different,  no  doubt,  in  the  different  parts  of  this  ifland. 

(8$)  Vide  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  3. 1.  10.  tit.  20  p.  504,  &c.  Du  Cange 
Gloff.  in  voce  Gynxceum. 

(So)  Camd,  Drit.  v.  1,  p.  139. 

Wherever 
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Wherever  they  built  houfes  of  wood  they  were  tolerably 
fubftantial  and  convenient  ;  they  muft  have  underftood 
how  to  cut  beams  to  a  certain  length,  to  fquare  and 
fmooth  them,  to  frame  and  join  them  together,  fo  as  to 
form  the  walls  and  fupport  the  roofs.  This  laft  opera- 
tion was  the  more  difficult,  and  required  the  greater  art, 
as  thefe  roofs  were  made  in  a  conical  form,  with  an  aper- 
ture at  the  top.  Thefe  Britons  who  practifed  agricul- 
ture, muft  have  known  how  to  make  ploughs,  harrows, 
and  other  implements  of  hufhandry:  and  thofe  who 
manufactured  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  muft  have  had 
the  art  of  making  diftafts,  fpindles,  looms,  fhuttles, 
and  other  inftruments.  There  is  one  circumftance 
which  is  truly  furprifing,  and  would  incline  us  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  Britons,  even  in  the  moft  northern  parts 
of  this  ifland,  had  made  much  greater  progrefs  in  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  arts,  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  a  people  in  their  condition  in  other  refpects.  This 
circumftance  is  their  war  chariots.  Many  of  the  Roman 
and  Greek  authors  fpeak  with  admiration  of  the  prodi- 
gious number  and  great  elegance  of  the  Britifh  chariots, 
as  well  as  of  the  wonderful  dexterity  of  the  Britons  in 
managing  them  (87).  The  beft  way  of  accounting  for 
'  this  feems  to  be,  by  obferving  that  thofe  nations  who 
delight  in  war,  as  the  ancient  Britons  did,  arrive  fooner 
at  much  greater  dexterity  in  thofe  arts  that  are  fubfervient 
to  it,  than  they  do  in  others. 

As  the  Romans  had  arrived  at  great  perfection  in  all  Improved 
the  arts  at  the  time  when  they  formed  their  firft  fettle-  by  th$e  Ro" 
ments  in  Britain,  fo  they  particularly  excelled  in  carpen- 
ters, joiners,  and  cabinet-makers  works ;  in  which  they, 
no  doubt,  inftructed  their  Britifh  fubjects.  Among  the 
various  fecrets  in  thefe  arts,  which  the  Britons  probably 
learnt  from  their  ingenious  and  beneficent  conque- 
rors, we  may  reckon — the  conftruction  of  proper  tools 
and  inftruments,  in  which  a  rude  people  are  always  moft 
defective — the  way  of  making  and  uling  glew,  for  uniting 
different  pieces  of  wood — the  arts  of  turning,  pannelling, 
wainfcotting,  faneering,  and  inlaying  with  wood,  horn, 
ivory,    and   tortoife-fhell,  &c.    for    we   know  that  the 

(87)  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  35,  36.     Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.   I.  4.  c.  3^ 
3,  5.  c.  19.     Dk>d,  Sicul.  5.  p,  346,     Romp.  Mela, !.  3.    , 
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Romans  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  all  thefe 
fecrets,  and   very   ready  to  communicate    them  to  all 
their  fubjecls  (88), 
^rt  ef  The  arts  of  refining  and  working  metals  are  no  lefs 

working  neceiTary,  but  much  more  difficult  to  difcover  than  the 
metals,  %rts  0f  working  wood.  For  this  reafon,  many  nations 
have  continued  long  without  the  knowledge  or  the  ufe 
of  metals,  and  endeavoured  to  fupply  their  place,  in 
fome  meafure,  with  flints,  bones,  and  other  fub- 
ftances  ( 89).  This  appears  to  have  been  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  Britain  in  this  refpecl:  in  very  ancient 
times,  from  the  great  number  of  fharp  inftruments,  as 
the  heads  of  axes,  fpears,  arrows,  &c.  made  of  flints, 
which  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  this  ifland  (90). 
It  is,  however,  abundantly  evident,  that  our  Britifh 
anceftors  had  either  difcovered,  or  had  been  taught  the 
ufe  and  the  art  of  working  feveral  metals,  as  tin, 
lead,  brafs  and  iron,  before  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Romans. 
5^  Tin  was  probably  the  firft  metal  that  was  known  to 

the  ancient  Britons.  This  much  at  lead  is  certain,  that 
the  people  of  Cornwal  and  the  Scilly  iflands  underftood 
the  arts  of  refining  and  working  this  valuable  metal 
feveral  centuries  before  the  firfl  Roman  invafion  (9 1 ). 
Their  procefs  in  digging  and  refining  tin,  is  thus  briefly 
defcribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  :  '<  The  Britons  who 
u  dwell  near  the  Promontory  Belcrium  (Lands-end )  are 
"  hofpitable,  and,  by  their  great  int'ercourfe  with  foreign 
*s  merchants,  much  more  civilized  in  their  way  of  liv- 
ing than  the  other  Britons.  They  dig  tin  ore  out  of 
their  mines,  and  prepare  it  with  great  dexterity  and 
<*  art.  Though  this  ore  is  naturally  of  a  hard  fubftance 
f *  like  ftone,  yet  it  is  mixed  and  incorporated  with  much 
"  earth,  from  which  they  feparate  it  with  great  care  y 
<c  and  then  melt  and  caft  it  into  blocks  or  ingots  of  a 
fquare  form,  like  dice  (92)." 

(38)  Piin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  lo.  c.  42,  43. 

(39)  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  v,  j.b.  2.  c.  4.  p.  140. 
(00)  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq,  Cornwal.  p.  287.     Plot's  Hift.  Stafford. 
404. 

(91)  Bochart,  v.  1.  p.  643..    Boriafe's  Antiq,  Cornwal,  p.  27,  &c. 
(9*)  Died,  Sk\u\  L  5,  347. 
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Lead  was  another  metal  with  which  the  ancient  Bri-  kead. 
tons  were  very  early  acquainted,  as  is  evident  from  its 
having  been  one  of  the  commodities  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians exported  from.  Cornwal  and  the  Scilly  illands  (93). 
If  what  Pliny  tells  was  true,  it  was  impoffible  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Britain  to  remain  very  long  without  the  know- 
ledge of  this  metal.  lt  In  Spain  and  Gaul  the  mines  of 
*c  lead  are  very  deep,  and  wrought  with  great  labour ; 
€C  but  in  Britain  this  metal  is  found  near  the  furface  of 
0  the  earth,  and  that  in  fuch  abundance,  that  they 
«  have  made  a  law  that  no  more  than  a  certain  fixed 
ic  quantity  of  it  mall  be  wrought  annually  (94)." 

Brafs,  or  rather  copper,  was  known  to  and  ufed  by  Copper, 
fome  of  the  people  of  Britain  in  very  ancient  times ;  and 
they  were  probably  made  acquainted  with  it  firft  by  the 
Phoenicians,  who  gave  them  brafs  in  exchange  for  their 
lead  and  tin  (95).  This  is  confirmed  by  Csefar,  who 
fays,  "  That  all  the  brafs  ufed  by  the  Britons  was  im- 
if  ported  (96)."  But  from  whatever  quarter  they  re- 
ceived their  brafs,  it  is  certain  they  made  much  ufe  of 
it,  and  underftood  the  art  of  working  it  into  various 
fhapes  (97).  This  is  evident,  from  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  inftruments  of  different  fizes  and  kinds,  as  axes, 
fwords,  fpear-heads,  arrow-heads,  &c.  made  of  copper, 
and  known  among  antiquaries  by  the  general  name  of 
Celts,  which  have  been  found  in  Britain  (98).  "  In 
u  May  1735,  were  found  above  100  (of  thefe  copper* 
u  Celts)  on  Eafterly-moor,  twelve  miles  N.  W.  of  York, 
*<  together  with  feveral  lumps  of  metal,  and  a  quantity 
"  of  cinders  •,  fo  that  no  doubt  remained  of  there  hav- 
u  ing  been  a  forge  at  that  place  for  making  them  (99)." 
Even  the  Mazeatx  and  Caledonians  were  not  ftrangers  to 
the  art  of  working  brafs.  For  we  are  told  by  Dio 
Nicaeus,  "  That  they  had  a  round  ball  of  brafs  like  an 

apple  at  the  end  of  their  fpears,  with  which  they  made 


a 


(93)  Strabo,  1.  3.  fub  fine,  p.  175. 

(94)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  34.  c.  17. 

(95)  Stiabo,  1.  3.  fub  fine,  p.  175. 

(96)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  j.  c.  12. 

(97)  Mem.  de  Trevoux  Fevrier  1713,  p.  sSS.  292.  295. 

(9S)  Leland's  Itinerary,   v.   1.  p.   117.     Rowland's   Mona  Amis. 
p.  S6.  irt  note. 

(99)  Dr-  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal.  p.  283,  284, 
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"  a  great  noife,  and  endeavoured  to  frighten  their  ene- 
"  mies  horfes  (ioo)." 
Iron.  Though  iron  is  the  moll  neceffary  and  ufeful  of  all 

metals,  and  its  ore  is  moft  abundant,and  univerfally  dif- 
fufed,  yet  the  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  and  working 
it,  hath  been  the  occafion  that  many  nations  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  feveral  other  metals  long  before  they 
had  any  knowledge  of  iron  (101).  This  was  certainly 
the  cafe  of  the  ancient  Britons,  when  they  made  their 
tools  and  arms  of  copper  j  which  they  would  not  have 
done  if  they  had  been  in  pofTeffion  of  iron,  which  is  fo 
much  fitter  for  thefe  purpofes.  At  the  time  of  the  firft 
Roman  invasion,  iron  feems  to  have  been  but  lately  in- 
troduced into  this  ifland,  and  was  then  fo  fcarce  and  rare 
a  commodity,  that  the  Britons  made  their  money  and 
their  trinkets  for  adorning  their  perfons  of  that  me- 
tal (102).  But  the  utility  of  iron  in  agriculture,  and  all 
the  other  arts,  is  fo  great,  that  when  it  is  once  dis- 
covered, it  foon  becomes  common  and  plentiful  in  every 
country  -,  as  it  did  in  Britain,  efpecially  after  the  Ro- 
mans had  eftablifhed  their  imperial  founderies  for  mak- 
ing iron,  and  their  noble  forges  for  manufacturing  arms, 
tools,  and  utenfils  of  all  kinds  (103). 
Gold  and  When  the  Romans  firft  invaded  this  ifland,  it  was  not 
giver.  known  that  it  afforded  either  of  the  two  precious  metals 
of  iilver  or  gold.  This  appears  from  the  filence  of  Csefar, 
and  the  direct  teftimony  of  Trebatius  and  Quintus  Ci- 
cero, who  accompanied  him  in  his  Britifh  expedi- 
tions (104).  But  thefe  tnetals  feem  to  have  been  dif- 
covered  very  foon  after  that  period.  For  it  is  certain 
that  the  Britons  had  both  filver  and  gold,  and  underftood 

fi^i  the  art  of  working  them,  before  they  were  fubdued  by 

, ',,  the  Romans  under  Claudius.     This  is  evident  from  the 

*J y.-~  teftimony  of  Tacitus,  who  tells  us,  "  Britain  produceth 

f*  * "',  "  filver,    gold,    and  other  metals,    to  reward  its   con- 

"  quefors  (105)  :"  and  from  the  great  number  of  gold 

i    t 

(ico)  XIphllih.  ex  Dlone  Nicto  in  Vita  Seven. 
..-•  v;  (>CI)   Origin  of  Laws,  ArtSj  &c.  v;  1.  p.  157. 

«sh  (10^)  Csfar  de  Be!.  Gal.  1.  5.  c  12.    Herodian.  1.  3..  c.  46. 

;&;  (io3)  Mufgrave  Belgium  Britannicum,  p.  64.    Horlley  Brit.  Rom. 

K-,  p.    323,    ScC. 

?  ('04)    Cafarde  Bel.  Gal.  h  5.  c.  12.    Cic.  Epifl.  1.  3.ep.  1 

*  (105)  Taci,:,  Vita  Agric.  c.  3  2.  Id.  Aiinal.  1.  12.  c,  36. 
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chains  that  were  taken  from  Caractacus,  and  carried  in 
a  kind  of  triumph  into  Rome.  The  arts  of  difcovering, 
refining,  and  working  thefe  precious  metals,  had  proba- 
bly been  brought  into  this  ifland  from  Gaul,  where  they 
had  long  flourished  ( 1  o<5). 

VefTels  of  fome  kind  or  other,  for  containing  and  pre- Potters  art. 
ferving  liquids,  are  fo  neceffary,  that  they  have  been 
very  early  invented  in  all  countries  ;  and  as  clay  is  found 
in  every  place,  is  eafily  moulded  into  any  form,  2nd  na- 
turally hardens  in  the  fun  or  in  fire,  it  hath  been  aimoft 
univerfally  ufed  in  making  velTels  for  thefe  purpofes  in 
the  firft  ftages  of  fociety.  The  people  of  Britain  were 
furnifhed  with  earthen  veffels  by  the  Phoenicians  in  very 
ancient  times ;  and  they  no  doubt  foon  learnt  to  make 
others  in  imitation  of  them  for  their  own  ufe  (107).  Ma- 
ny urns  of  earthen  ware,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
workmanfhip  of  the  ancient  Britons,  have  been  found 
v  in  barrows  in  different  parts  of  Britain  (108).  The  Ro- 
mans made  much  ufe  of  earthen  wares;  greatly  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  making  them  ;  and  the  veftiges  of 
feveral  of  their  great  potteries  are  ftill  difcernible  in  this 
ifland  (109). 

Befides  thofe  arts  which  are  naturally  necefTary  to  man-  Art  of  war-< 
kind,  there  is  one  which  their  own  avarice,  ambition, 
and  other  paffions,  have  rendered  no  lefs  necefiary. 
This  is  the  art  of  war,  which  ii^  the  prefent  ftate  of  hu- 
man affairs  is  as  indifpenfable  as  any  of  the  arts  already 
mentioned. .  That  it  is  a  real  misfortune  to  a  people  to 
be  poffeffed  of  the  greateft  abundance  of  the  neceffaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  and  of  all  the  arts  which  procure 
thefe  advantages,  if  they  have  not  at  the  fame  time  the 
Ikill  and  courage  to  defend  themfelves  and  their  poffef-  • 
nons,  the  deplorable  ftate  of  the  unwarlike  Britons  when 
they  were  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  affords  a  moft 
convincing  proof. 

As  the  art  of  war  is  as  neceilary,  fo  it  hath  every  where  Antiquity 
been  as  ancient,  as  any  of  the  other  arts.     Whenever  tf  this  arc, 
there  have  been  men   to  fight,  and  any  thing  to  fight 
for^  there  have  been  wars.     It  is  true  indeed,  that  the 

(106)  Diod.  Sicul.  I,  5.  c.  9.  §  27.  p,  3<;o, 
.     (107;  Strabo,  1.  3.  fub  fin. 

(108)  Dr.  Bnrlafe's  Autiq.  Cornwal,  p.  236.,  &e. 

(109)  Phitofophical  Tranfa&icns;  Ko.  263. 

firft 
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firft  conflicts  of  favagc  tribes  hardly  defervc  the  name  of 
art.  They  defend  themfelves,  and  they  annoy  their 
enemies,  with  fuch  weapons  as  chance  prefents,  and  by 
fuch  method  as  their  natural  cunning  fuggefts,  or  their 
prefent  rage  infpires.  But  war  doth  not  any  where 
continue  long  in  this  artlefs  ftate.  Life  and  victory  are 
fo  dear  to  mankind,  that  they  employ  all  their  ingenuity 
in  contriving  the  moft  effectual  means  of  preferving  the 
one  and  procuring  the  other.  It  appears  from  the  hiftory 
of  all  nations,  that  in  their  moft  early  periods  they 
were  greater  proficients  in  the  art  of  war  than  in  any  of 
the  other  arts.  This  was  evidently  the  cafe  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  before  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
Some  of  them  were  naked,  but  none  of  them  were 
unarmed.  Several  of  their  tribes  could  neither  plough, 
nor  fow,  nor  plant,  nor  build,  nor  fpin,  nor  weave; 
but  all  of  them  could  fight,  and  that  not  only  with  much 
courage,  but  alio  with  considerable  degrees  of  art.  This 
fatal  but  neceiTary  fkill  they  had  acquired  in  thofe  almoft 
incefiant  wars  in  which  the  petty  ftates  of  Britain  had 
long  been  engaged  againft  one  another  ;  and  by  this  fkill 
they  were  enabled  to  make  a  long  and  glorious  ftruggle 
for  liberty,  even  againft  the  Romans,  who  fo  far  excelled 
all  the  reft  of  mankind  in  the  dreadful  art  of  fubduing  or 
deftroying  their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  proper  therefore 
to  take  a  mort  view  of  the  military  arts  of  the  ancient 
Britons  in  this  place  r  their  remarkable  cuftoms  relating 
to  war  will  be  hereafter  mentioned  (no). 
All  were  All  the  young  men  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
trained  to  apt  the  other  Celtic  nations  (the  Druids  only  excepted), 
var*  were  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms  from  their  early  youth, 

continued  in  the  exercife  of  them  to  their  old  age,  and 
were  always  ready  to  appear  when  they  were  called  by 
their  leaders  into  ectual  fervice  (in).  Their  very  di- 
verlicns  and  amufements  were  of  a  martial  and  manly 
caft,  and  contributed  greatly  to  increafe  their  agility, 
•ftrength,  and  courage  (112).  A  circumftance  which  is 
perhaps  too  much  neglected  in  the  military  difcipline  of 
anodern   times.     Their  kings    and  great   men  in  par-. 

(no)  Chap.  VII. 

(111)  Tact,  vica  Agric.  c.  29.   Cjef.  de  Bel.  Gal,  I.  6.  c.  14.    Chnrer. 
German.  ApiiiJ.  1.  J.  c  47.  p.  31s.  (112}  Chap.  Vjl. 

ticular 
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ticular  were  conftantly  furrounded  with  a  chofen  band  of 
brave  and  noble  youths,  who  fpent  their  time  in  hunting 
and  martial  fports  ;  and"  were  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  embark,  with  eagernefs  and  joy,  in  any  mi- 
litary expedition  (113).  They  had  even  academies  in 
Which  their  young  noblemen  were  inftructed  in  the  ufe, 
and  accuftomed  to  the  exercife,  of  arms  (114).  By  thefe 
and  the  like  means,  the  ancient  Britifh  ftates,  though 
neither  large  nor  populous,  were  enabled  to  bring  pro- 
digious multitudes  of  warriors  into  the  field,  all  expert  ' 
in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  and  conducted  by  brave  and 
able  leaders  (115). 

The  armies  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  divided  9onftim" 
into  diftinct  corps,  confifting   each  of  a  certain  deter- ^itifli  ar! 
minate  number   of  men,  commanded  by  officers  of  dif-  mlcs. 
ferent  ranks,  like  the  Roman  legions,  or  our  modern 
regiments  ;  but  all  the  warriors  of  each  particular  clan 
Or  family  formed  a  diftmct  band,  commanded  by  the 
chieftain    or  head    of  that  family  (116).     This  difpo- 
ikion  was  attended  with  great  advantages  ;  and  thefe  fa- 
miiy-bands,  united  by  the  ftrongeft  ties  of  blood,  and  by 
the  molt  folemn  oaths,  fought  with  the  keeneft  ardor 
for  the  fafety  of  their  fathers,  fons,  brothers,  and  near 
relations ;  for  the   glory  of  their  chief,  and  the  honour 
of  their  name  and  family  (117).     All  the  feveral  clans 
which  compofed  one  ftate  or  kingdom,  were  commanded 
in  chief  by  the  fovereign  of  that  ftate ;  and  when  two  or 
more   ftates   made  war  in   conjunction,  the  king  of  one 
of  thefe   lt2tes  was  chofen,  by  common  confdnt,  to  be 
generaliffimo  of  the  combined  army  (118)*     Such  com- 
manders in  chief  over  feveral  allied  kings  and  ftates  were. 
Caftibelanus,  Caractacus,  Galgacus,  and  even   Boadicea 
queen  of  the  Iceni.     For   though  the  ancient  Britons 
were  a  brave  and  fierce  people,  they  did  not  difdain  to 
fight  under  the  command   of  a  woman,  when  fhe  hap- 
pened to  be  animated  with  an  heroic  fpirif,  and  invefted 
with  fovereign  authority. 

(i  13)  Tacit,  de  morib,  German,  c.  13. 

(114)  Offian's  Poems,   v.  t.  p.  30. 

(115)  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  vita  Neronis. 

(116)  Tacit.  Anna].  1.  iz.  c.  34.    Offian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  136* 

(117)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  ia.  c.  34. 

(118)  Id.  Ibid.  c.  33.    Caefar  deBel.  Gal.i  I/5.  c  11.    Tacit,    vita 
Agric.  c.  29.    Xiphilin,  ex  Dione  Nkseo  in  vita  Neronis, 
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Different  The  troops  which  compofed  the  armies  of  the  ancient 

kinds  of       Britons  were  of  three  kinds ;  infantry,  cavalry,  andthofe 

°"' '  who  fought  from  chariots. 
Infantry  The  infantry  of  the  Britons  was  by  far  the  mod  nu- 

and  their     merous  body,  and  conftituted,  according  to  Tacitus,  the 
arms,  chief  ftrength  of  their  armies  (119).     Thefe  troops  were 

very  fwift  of  foot,  excelled  in  fwimming  over  rivers  and 
palling  over  fens  and  marines,  which  enabled  them  to 
make  fudden  and  unexpected  attacks,  and  expeditious 
retreats  (120).     They  were  not  encumbered  with  much 
clothing,  many  of  them  being  almoft  naked  ;    having 
neither  breafl-plates,  helmets,    nor  any  other  defenfive 
armour  but  fmall   and    light   fhields   or  targets    (121). 
Their  offenfive  arms  were  long  and  broad  fwords  without 
points,  and  defigned  only  for  cutting,  which  were  flung 
in  a  belt  or  chain  over  the  left  moulder,  and  hung  down 
by  the  right-fide ;  fhort  and  lh arp-pointed  dirks  fixed  in 
their  girdles  j  a  fpear,  with  which  they  fought  fometimes 
hand  to  hand,  and  nfed  fometimes  as  a  mifhle  weapon, 
having  a  thong  fixed  to  it  for  recovering  it  again ;  and 
at  the  butt  end  a  round  ball  of  brafs  filled  with  pieces  of 
metal,  to  make  a  noife  when  they  engaged  with  caval- 
ry (122).     Some,  inftead    of  fpears,  were  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows  (123).     From  this  very  fhort  defcrip- 
tion  it  will  appear,  that  thefe  troops  were  far  from  being 
contemptible  enemies. 
„     ,  The  cavalrv  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  mounted  on 

fmall,  but  very  hardy,  fpirited,  and  mettlefome  horfes, 
which  they  managed  with  great  dexterity  (124).  They 
were  armed  with  oblong  fhields,  bread  fwords,  and  long 
fpears  (125).  It  was  ufual  with  the  Britons,  as  well  as 
Gauls  and  Germans,  to  dii mount  and  fight  on  foot  ; 
having  their  horfes  fo  well  trained,  that  they  flood  firm 
in  the  place  where  they  left  them,  till  they  returned  (126). 

(119)  Tacit,  vita  Asrte.  c.  12. 

(120)  Herodian.  1.  3.  c.  46.  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  In  Ner. 

(121)  Id.  ibid. 

(122)  Herodian.  ibid.  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  3ft.  Kcrfley  Brit.  Rom, 
p.  195.  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Niceo  in  Sever.  Cluver.  German,  Antiq  L 
I,  c.  44.   Boxhornli  Orig,  Gal.  p.  22 — 26. 

(123)  Oman'*  Poems,  v.  ?.p.  43. 

(124)  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nkieo  in  Sever. 
{125)  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  i.e.  48. 
(126)  Csefar  Zt  3d.  Gal,  1.  4.  c,  2 
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Jt  was  alfo  a  common  practice  among  all  thefe  nations 
to  mix  an  equal  number  of  their  fwifteft  footmen  with 
their  cavalry  ;  each  footman  holding  by  a  horfe's  mane, 
and  keeping  pace  with  him  in  all  his  motions  (127). 
This  way  of  fighting  continued  fo  long  among  the  genu- 
ine pofterity  of  the  Caledonians,  that  it  was  practifed  by 
the  Highlanders  in  the  Scots  army  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
laft  century  (128). 

Thofe  who  fought  from  chariots  conftituted  the  moft  CharioS- 
remarkable  corps  in  the  armies  of  the  ancient  Britons.    s   ins"s 
This  formidable  corps  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  Com- 
pofed  of  perfons  of  diftinction,  and  the  very  flower  of 
their  youth.     In  the  venerable  remains  of  the  fon  of  Fin- 
gal,  Car-born  is  the  moft  common  epithet  for  a  prince 
or  chieftain,  and  is   never  beftowed  on  a  perfon  of  in- 
ferior rank  (129).     As  this   Angular  art  of  war  was  al-    - 
moft  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Britons,   and  they  greatly 
excelled  and  delighted  in  it,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  brief  defcription   of  the  different  kinds  and  con- 
ftructions  of  their  war-chariots,    and  of  their   way  of 
fighting  from  them. 

When  we  conflder  the  imperfect  ftate  of  fome  of  the  Various 
moft  ufeful  and  necefTary  arts  in  Britain,  before  it  was  *V  •  ° 
invaded  by  the  Romans,  we  could  hardly  expect  to  find 
in  it  wheel-aarriages  of  any  kind ;  much  lefs  chariots  for 
ftate,  for  pleafure,  and  for  war,  of  various  forms,  and 
of  elegant  and  curious  workmanfhip.  It  appears  how- 
ever, from  the  concurring  teftimonies  of  many  (130)  ' 
writers  of  the  moft  unqueftionable  credit,  that  there 
were  fuch  chariots  in  prodigious  numbers,  even  in  the 
moft  remote  and  uncultivated  parts  of  this  ifland,  in  thefe 
ancient  times.  The  wheel-carriages  and  war-chariots 
of  the  ancient  Britons  are  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  by  feveral  different  names,  particularly 
the  fix  following  ;  Benna,  Petoritum,  Currus  or  Carrus, 
Covinus,  EiTedum,  Rheda.  By  each  of  thefe  words, 
as  fome  imagine,  a  particular  kind  of  carriage  is  intended, 

(127)  Caef.  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  i.  c,48.  Tacit,  de  riiorib.  Germ,  c',  6. 

(128)  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,    p.  142,  143. 
(12.9)  Poems  of  Gffian,   paflim. 

(130)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  12.  36.  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1,  4.  c.  24.  33* 
1.  5.  3.  16.  19,  Xiphilin,  ex  Dione  in  Sever,  Dio.  Cafuus,  lr  60.  Mela,  lo 
3.  c.  5.  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  300.  Diod  Sicul.l.  5.  c.  346. 
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which  they  diftinguifh  and  defcribe  in  the  following 
manner : 

Benna.  The    Benna  feems  to  have  been  a   kind  of  carriage 

ufed  rather  for  travelling  than  for  war.  It  contained  two 
or  more  perfons,  who  were  called  Combennones  from 
their  fitting  together  in  the  fame  machine.  The  name 
was  probably  derived  from  the  Britifh  word  Ben, 
which  lignites  head  or  chief ;  and  thefe  carriages  per- 
haps got  this  appellation  from  the  high  rank  of  the  per- 
fons who  ufed  them  (131). 

Fetorltum.  The  Petoritum  feems  to  have  been  a  larger  kind 
of  carriage  than  the  Benna,  and  is  thought  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  having  four  wheels  ;  as  Pedwar 
in  the  Britifh  language,  and  Peteres  m  the  iEolic 
dialect  of  the  Greek  tongue  (which  was  fpoken  by 
the  people  of  Marfeilies  in  Gaul),  lignify  four  (132). 

Currish  ^ne   Carrus  **t>r    Currus    was   the   common    cart   or 

■v'aggon.  This  kind  of  carriage  was  ufed  by  the  an- 
cient Britons  in  times  of  peace  for  the  purpofes  of 
agriculture  and  merchandife,  and  in  time  of  war 
for  carrying  their  baggage  and  wives  and  children^ 
who  commonly  followed  the  armies  of  all  the  Celtic  na- 
tions (133). 

CovTeu^  ^The  Covinus   was  a  war-chariot,    and  a  very  terri- 

ble inftrument  of  defbuction  ;  being  armed  with  fharp 
fcythes  and  hooks  for  cutting  and  tearing  all  who  were 
{q  unhappy  as  to  come  within  its  reach.  This  kind  of 
chariot  was  made  very  flight,  and  had  few  or  no  men  in 
it  beiides  the  charioteer  j  being  deligned  to  drive  with 
great  force  and  rapidity,  and  to  do  execution  chiefly  with 
its  hooks  and  fcythes  (134). 

EJfe&im.  The  Medum  anc^  Rheda  were  alfo  war-chariots,  pro- 
bably of  a  large  hzes  and  ftronger  made  than  the  Covi- 
nus, and  deligned  for  containing  a  charioteer  for  driving 
it,  and  one  or  two  warriors  for  iighting.  The  far  great- 
eft  number  of  the  war-chariots  of  the  ancient  Eritons 
were  of  this  kind  (135). 

(13.7)  Boxhornii  Or>gme3  Gallics,    p.   26.    Sammes   Brit.  Antiq. 
p.,  17,1. 

(132)  Boxhornii  Orig.  Gal.  p.  26.  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.p.  56, 

(133)  Tijcit.de  morib.  Germ.  c.  7. 

(134}  Mela,  h   3.  c.  6.    Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.   36. 
(135)  Caef.  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  4.  c,  24.  32,  1.  5.  c.  16.  19. 
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After  this  profaic  detail,  the  following  poetical  des- 
cription of  the  war-chariot  of  an  ancient  Britifh  prince 
will  not  be  difagreeable :  "  The  car,  the  car  of  battle 
**  comes,  like  the  flame  of  death  •,  the  rapid  car  of 
"  Cuchullin,  the  noble  fon  of  Semo.  It  bends  behind 
"  like  a  wave  near  a  rock  ;  like  the  golden  mift  of  the 
((  heath.  Its  fides  are  embofTed  with  ftones,  and  fpar- 
"  kle  like  the  fea  round  the  boat  of  night.  Of  polifli- 
"  ed  yew  is  its  beam,  and  its  feat  of  the  fmootheft  bone. 
i{  The  fides  are  replenifhed  with  fpears,  and  the  bottom 
u  is  the  foot-ftool  of  heroes.  Before  the  right-fide  of 
"  the  car  is  feen  the  fnorting  horfe — Bright  are  the  fides 
"  o£  the  fteed,  and  his  name  is  Sulinfifadda.  Before 
cc  the  left-fide  of  the  car  is  feen  the  fnorting-horfe.  The 
"  thin-maned,  high-headed,  ftrong-hoofed,  fleet,  bounds 
u  ing  fon  of  the  hill :  his  name  is  Dufronnal  among  the 
"  ftormy  fons  of  the  fword.  A  thoufand  thongs  bind 
s<  the  car  on  high.  Hard-polifhed  bits  fhine  in  a  wreath. 
"  of  foam.  Thin  thongs,  bright-ftudded  with  gems, 
**  bend  on  the  ftately  necks  of  the  fteeds.  The  fleeds 
({  that  like  wreaths  of  mift  fly  over  the  ftreamy  vales, 
"  the  wildnefs  of  deer  is  in  their  courfe,  the  flrength  of 
"  the  eagle  defcending  on  her  prey.  Their  noife  is  like 
€e  the  blafl  of  winter  on  the  fides  of  the  fnow-headed 
«  Gormal(i36>" 

Befides  the   many   different  kinds  of  thefe   chariots^  Great  nam- 
there  are  two  other  circumftances  concerning  them  which  fc.er  oi  ch*" 
are  truly  furprifing,  and  if  they  were  not  fo  well  attefted  '  h  ^exte- 
would  appear  incredible.      Thefe  are  their  prodigious  rity  of  their 
numbers,  and  the  admirable  dexterity  with  which  they  dr^ers» 
managed  and  conducted  them.     Csefar  acquaints  us,  that 
after  Caflibelanus  had  difmifTed  all  his  other  forces,  he 
ft  ill  retained  no  fewer  than  four  thoufand  of  thefe  war- 
chariots    about   his  perfon  (137).     This   number   is    fo 
great,   that  we   can  hardly  help  fufpecling  that    it  was 
magnified  a  little  beyond  the  truth,  by  the  apprehenfions 
of  the  Romans,  who   were  terribly  annoyed  by   thefe 
chariots.    The  fame  illuftrious  warrior  and  writer,  who 
was  an   attentive  obferver   of  every  thing  of  this  kind, 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  dexterity  with  which 
the  Britons  managed  their  war-chariots  : 

(1  ',6)  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  i,  p.  n,  12. 
(137)  Casf.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  19. 
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"  Their  way  of  fighting  with  their  chariots  is  this  ; 
c<  firft,  they  drive  their  chariots  on  all  fides,  and  throw 
<c  their  darts  ;  in  fo  much  that  by  the  very  terror  of 
*c  the  horfes,  and  noife  of  the  wheels,  they  often  break 
<c  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  When  they  have  forced 
<£  their  way  into  the  midft  of  the  cavalry,  they  quit 
"  their  chariots  and  fight  on  foot.  Mean  while  the 
*c  drivers  retire  a  little  from  the  combat,  and  place  them- 
<c  felves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  favour  the  retreat  of  their 
*<  countrymen,  fhould  they  be  overpowed  by  the  enemy. 
<c  Thus  in  ad"lion  they  perform  the  part  both  of  nimble 
cc  horfemen  and  of  flable  infantry  •,  and  by  continual 
"  exercife  and  ufe,  have  arrived  at  that  expertnefs,  that 
"  in  the  moft  fteep  and  difficult  places  they  can  ftop 
<c  their  horfes  upon  full  ftretch,  turn  them  which  way 
"  they  pleafe,  run  along  the  pole,  reft  on  the  harnefs, 
"  and  throw  themfelves  back  into  their  chariots,  with 
xc  incredible  dexterity  (138)." 

What  Csefar  here  fays  concerning  the  drivers  retiring 
out  of  the  combat  with  their  chariots  may  feem,  at  firft 
fight,  to  be  inconfiftent  with  what  we  are  told  by  Taci- 
tus :  cc  That  the  moft  honourable  perfon  commonly 
"  drives  the  chariot,  and  under  his  conduct  his  followers 
cc  fight  (139)."  But  this  might  be  their  difpofition  only 
while  the  chariots  were  advancing,  and  before  they  had 
made  an  impreffion  on  the  enemy  ;  and  then  the  chief 
warrior  might  refign  the  reins  to  a  perfon  of  inferior 
note,  to  conduct  the  chariot  Out  of  the  battle. 

War-chariots  had  been  ufed  by  the  people  of  Gaul  in 
former  times  ;  but  they  feem  to  have  laid  them  afide  be- 
fore they  were  engaged  with  the  Romans  under  Julius 
Csefar  (140).  For  that  general  makes  no  mention  of 
them  in  any  of  his  battles  with  the  Gauls.  It  is  proba- 
ble therefore,  that  in  Casfar's  time  chariot-fighting  was 
known  and  practifed  only  in  this  ifland,  and  continued 
to  be  fo  until  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  and  longer 
in  thofe  parts  of  it  that  were  not  conquered.  When  wc 
confider  what  a  fingular  and  formidable  appearance  fo 
prodigious  a  number  of  thefe  war-chariots,  driven  with 


(138)  Caef.  de  Bel  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  33. 

(139)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  12. 

(140)  Diod,  Sic.  1.  5.  p..  35a.     Livii  Hift.  I.  10.  c.  28. 
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fuch  rapidity,  and  managed  with  fuch  dexterity,  muft 
have  made  in  advancing  to  the  charge,  we  need  not  be 
furprifed  that  the  Roman  fbldiers,  though  the  braveft 
and  moft  intrepid  of  mankind,  were  fo  much  discon- 
certed, as  we  are  told  they  were,  by  this  way  of  fight- 
ing (141).  ^ 

Such  were  the  different  kinds   of  troops  among  the  wfntot 
t»  ■  1     •  1  ^     •      3  •      •     ^      j    union  the 

ancient  Britons,  their  arms,  and  their  dexterity  m  hand.-  great  mir_ 

ling  thefe  arms.     In  all  theie  refpects   they  'were  fo  for-  fortune  of 

midable,  that  one  of  the  moft  intelligent  of  the  Latin the  Britons, 

hiftorians  acknowledges,  that  there  was  nothing  wanting 

but  union  among  the  Britif  h  flates,  to  have  enabled  them 

to  defend   their  country    and    their  liberty  again  ft   the 

Romans.     6C  They  are  fwayed  (fays  Tacitus,  fpeaking 

"  of  the  Britons)  by  many  chiefs,  and  rent  into  factions 

u  and  parties,  according  to  the  humour's  and  paffions  of 

"  their  leaders.     Nor  againft  nations   fo  powerful  does 

**  aught  fo  much  avail  us,  as  that  they  confult  not  in  a 

"  body  for  the  fecurity  of  the  whole.     It  is  feldom  that 

*<  two  or  three  communities  aiTemble  and  unite  to  re- 

"  pulfe  any  public  danger  threatening  to  all.     By  this 

€c  means,  while  only  a  fingle  ftate  fought  at  a  time,  they 

"  were  all  fubdued  one  after  another  (142)." 

Colours,    ftandards,  and   military  eniigns  of  various  Their 
kinds,  to  dift  inguifh  the  different  corps  in  an  army,  and    an  ar  s> 
to  animate  them  with  courage  in  defence  of  their  infignia, 
appear   to  have  been   of  great    antiquity  in  all    coun- 
tries (143),  and  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons.    The  ftandard  of  Fingal,  wmich  was   called   the 
Sun-beam,  is  defcribed  with  great  pomp  in  the  poems  of 
OfTian.     "  Raife  (cries  the  hero)  my  ftandards  on  high 

" fpread  them  on  Lenas  wind,  like  the  flames  of  an 

<l  hundred  hills.  Let  them  found  on  the  winds  of  Erin, 
"  and  remind  us  of  the  fight  (144)."  Inftruments  of 
martial  mufic,  for  roufing  the  courage  of  the  combatants, 
calling  them  to  arms,  founding  the  charge  and  the  re- 
treat, were  of  great  antiquity  in  this  hland,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries  (145). 

(141)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  L  5.C.  15,  16. 

(142)  Tacit.  vitaAgric.  c.  12. 

(143)  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  49.  p.  316. 

{$44)  Oman's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  57.     Id.  ibid.  v.  j.  p.  4.  v.  1.  p.  72. 
(145)  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1,  c.  49.  p.  318,     Offian's  Poems, 

▼,  2.  p.  13. 
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Military  The  princes  and  generals  of  the  ancient  Britons  do  not 

knowledge  feem  to  have  been  deftitute  of  the  fkill  of  conducting 
tifli  eene-"  anc^  commanchng  armies,  or  deficient  in  the  knowledge 
rals,  or  practice  of  any  part  of  their  duty.     In  drawing  up 

their  troops  in  order  of  battle,  they  comnlonly  placed 
their  infantry  in  the  center,  in  feveral  lines,  and  in  diftinct 
corps,  at  a  diftance  from  each  other  ;  and  as  they  chofe 
the  afcent  of  a  hill  for  the  field  of  battle,  ail  thefe  lines 
*  .  were  {een  by  the  enemy,  and  made  a  formidable  appea- 
rance-, riling  one  above  another  (145).  Each  of  thefe 
diftinct.  corps  confifted  of  the  warriors  of  one  clain,  com- 
manded by  its  own  chieftain  (146).  Thefe  bodies  of 
infantry  were  commonly  formed  each  in  the  fhape  of  a 
wedge,  prefenting  its  fharpeft  point  to  the  enemy  ;  ar  d 
they  were  fo  difpofed  that  they  could  readily  fupport  and 
relieve  one  another  (147).  The  cavalry  and  chariots 
were  placed  on  the  wings,  or  in  fmall,  flying  parties  along 
the  fronts  of  the  army,  to  fkirmifh  with  the  enemy  and 
begin  the  action  (148).  In  the  rear,  and  on  the  flanks, 
they  placed  their  waggons,  with  their  mothers,  wives, 
and  children  in  them  ;  both  to  ferve  as  a  fortification  to 
prevent  their  being  attacked  in  thefe  parts,  and  to  inflame 
their  courage  by  the  prefence  of  perfons  who  were  fo 
dear  to  them,  and  whofe  fafety  depended  on  their 
bravery  (149J.  When  the  army  was  formed  and  ready 
to  engage,  the  commander  in  chief  rode  along  the  line 
in  a  war-chariot,  animating  the  troops  by  fuch  fpeeches 
as  were  moft  likely  to  roufe  their  courage,  and  exafpe- 
rate  them  againft  their  enemies  ;  while  the  chieftain  of 
each  particular  clan  harangued  his  followers  to  the  fame 
purpofe  (150).  To  thefe  fpeeches  of  their  leaders  the 
troops  replied  with  loud  and  dreadful  cries  to  exprefs 
their  own  alacrity,  and  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  adverfe 
army  ;  and  the  iignal  of  battle  being  given,  they  rufhed 
forward  to  the  charge  with  great  impetuofity,  fhouting 
and  finging  their  war-fongs  (151}. 

(145)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  36,  37.     Annal.  1  12.  c.  33,  34. 

(146)  Ibid.  c.  34. 

(147)  Cluver,  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  50.  p.  321. 

(148)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  37. 

(149)  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  I.  c.  50.  p.  322. 

(i  50)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iz.c.  34.  Viia]Agric.  c.  30,  31,  3a.  Xiphilin. 
ex  Dione  in  Nerone. 

( rji)  Tacit,  vita  Agric,  c.  33,     Oman's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  56. 

Some 
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Some  of  the  Britiik  princes  difcovered  very  great  Military 
abilities  in  the  command  of  armies  and  the  conduct  of  ftrataScm*. 
a  war.  Caffibelanus,  Caractacus,  Galgacus,  and  others, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  hiftorians, 
formed  feveral  plans  of  operations,  and  contrived  ftrata- 
gems  and  furprifes  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  molt  renowned  commanders  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  particular  they  obferve,  that  they  chofe  their  ground 
for  fighting  with  great  judgment,  and  availed  themfelves, 
on  all  oceafions,  of  their  fuperior  knowledge  of  the 
country  in  the  beft  manner  (152).  It  cannot  however  be 
denied,  that  the  Britons  of  thofe  times  were  much  fitter 
for  fkirmiflies,  furprifes,  and  an  irregular  kind  of  war, 
than  for  fighting  pitched  battles.  In  the  former  they 
were  often  fuccefsful  againft  the  Romans  ;  in  the  latter, 
they  were  never  able  to  refiffc  the  fteady  valour  and 
the  fuperior  arms  and  difcipline  of  that  victorious  - 
people. 

It  muft  likewife  be  confefled  that  there  was  one  part  Fortifies- 
of  the  military  art  of  which  the  ancient  Britons  had  very  tion  and 
little  knowledge.  This  was  the  art  of  fortifying,  defend-  a"ack  °f 
ing,  and  attacking  cafties,  towns,  and  cities.  Their 
flrongeft  places  were  furrounded  only  with  a  flight  ditch 
and  a  rampart  of  earth,  and  fome  of  them  with  nothing 
but  felled  trees  (153).  They  feldom  threw  up  any 
entrenchments  about  their  camps,  which,  for  the  moft 
part,  had  no  other  defence  but  their  carts  and  waggons 
placed  in  a  circle  around  them  (154).  As  the  Britons 
of  thefe  times  delighted  to  live,  fo  they  chofe  to  fight, 
in  the  open  fields.  Their  impatient  courage,  and  their 
averfion  to  labour,  made  them  unable  to  endure  the  de- 
lays and  fatigues  of  defending  or  befieging  ftrong  places  ; 
and  they  often  reproached  the  Romans  with  cowardice, 
for  railing  fuck  folid  works  about  their  camps  and 
nations  f  155}. 

The  art  of  war  had  a  different  fate  from  all  the  other  Military 

arts  among  the  ancient  Britons  after  they  were  fubdued  knowledge 
^  l  o£  che  Bri- 

(152)  Csf.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  32. 1.  5.  c.  12.     Tacit.  Annal,  I.  12. 
e,  33.     Vita  Agric.c,  25,  26. 

(153)  C~f.  de  Bel.  Gal.l.  5.  c.  9.  21. 
( i54*  "Vegetius,  1.  3.  c.  10. 

(i55)  See  Boadieea's  famous  fpeech  to  her  army  in  Xiphilin.  ex 
Dione  in  Nerone. 
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tons  de  cin- by  the  Romans.     They  were  greatly  improYed  both  in 
ed  after  the  the  theory  and  practice  of  other  arts,  but  loft  all  their' 
*°e™ancon"  military  fkill,  and  all  their  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  arms, 
by  that  event.     For  it  was  the  conftant    policy  of  the 
Romans  to  deprive  all  thofe  nations  whom  they  fubdued 
of  the  ufe   of  arms,  and  to  accuftom   them  to  a  foft, 
effeminate  way  of  life,  that  they  might  neither  have  the 
ability,  nor  even  the  inclination,  to  make  off  their  yoke. 
This  policy  they  practifed  fo   effectually  in  this  ifland, 
that  the  provincial  Britons  in  a  little  time  degenerated 
from  a  race  of  brave,  undaunted  warriors,  into  a  gene- 
ration of  effeminate  and  helplefs  cowards.     As  long  as 
they  lived  in  profound  fecurity  under  the  protection  of 
their  conquerors,  they  fancied  themfelves  perfectly  happy, 
and  were  infenfible  of  the  grievous  lofs  which  they  had 
fuftained.     But  when  they   were  abandoned   by  their 
protectors,  and  left  to  themfelves,  they  were  foon  con- 
vinced by   the  miferies  in  which  they  were  involved, 
<c  That  no  improvements  in  arts,  nor  increafe  of  wealth, 
cc  could  compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  national  fpirit,  and 
"  the  power  of  felf-defence  (156)." 

Such  feems  to  have  been  the  ftate  of  the   neceffary 
arts  in  this  ifland  before  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  fuch  the  changes  that  were  made  in  them  by  that 
event.     It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  take  a  fhort  view   of 
the  ftate  of  the  fine  or  pleafing  arts  of  fculpture,  paints 
ing,  poetry,  and  mufic,  in  the  fame  period. 
The  plea-         When  we  confiderthe  rude  imperfect  ftate  of  fome  of 
fmg  as  an-   the  moft  neceffary  and  ufeful  arts  in  Britain  before  it  was 
dent  as  the  mvaded  by  the  Romans,  we  maybe  inclined  to  think 
arts.  tbat  the  fine  and  pleafing  arts,  which  adminifter  only  to 

amufement,  were  quite  unknown  in  this  country  in  thefe 
ancient  times.  For  it  feems  to  be  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  mankind  would  not  engage  in  the  purfuit  of  plea- 
fures,  until  they  had  provided  neceffaries  5  nor  begin  to 
cultivate  the  fine  and  ornamental  arts,  before  they  had 
brought  the  ufeful  ones  to  fome  good  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. In  a  word,  we  may  be  apt  to  imagine,,  that  until 
men  were  commodioufly  lodged,  comfortably  clothed, 
and  plentifully  fed,  they  would  neither  have  leifure  nor 

(156)  GildaeHift.c.  11, 12,  &e< 

.  inclination 
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inclination  to  amufe  themfelves  with  fculpture  and  paint- 
ing, nor  to  divert  themfelves  with  poetry  and  mufic. 
But  all  thefe  fine  reafoningsare  contradicted  by  experience, 
and  the  ancient  hiftory  of  all  nations.  From  thence  it 
appears,  that  the  merely  pleafing  arts  were  cultivated  as 
early  and  as  eagerly  in  every  country  as  thofe  which  are 
moft  necelrary  ;  and  that  mankind,  every  where,  began 
as  foon  to  feek  the  means  of  amufement  as  of  fubfift- 
ence  (157)*  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  did 
not  differ  from  the  reft  of  mankind  in  this  refpecl: ; 
and  when  we  lock  attentively  into  the  few  remaining 
monuments  of  their  hiftory,  we  mail  be  convinced  that 
they  applied  to  fome  of  the  pleafing  arts  with  the  greatefr. 
fondnefs,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  fuccefs. 

It  hath  been  often  and  juftly  obferved,  that  mankind  imitat]ve 
have  naturally  a  tafte  for  imitation  ;  and  that  from  this  arts  univer- 
tafte,  fome  of  their  moft  innocent  pleafures  and  amufe-  fal* 
ments,  and  the  arts  which  adminifter  to  them,  are  de- 
rived. Of  this  kind  are  the  two  imitative  arts  of  fculp- 
ture and  painting  ;  the  one  of  which  exhibits  a  folid,  and 
the  other  a  fuperficial  imitation  of  material  objects.  As 
thefe  two  arts  proceed  from  a  natural  propensity  which 
exerts  itfelf  -  with  a  furprifing  energy  in  fome  perfons 
without  any  inftruclion,  they  are,  and  always  have  been 
very  univerfal,  and  fome  traces  of  them  may  be  difcover- 
ed  among  the  moft  favage  and  uncultivated  nations  (158). 
We  have  good  reafon  therefore  to  believe  in  general, 
that  thefe  arts  were  praclifed  by  the  ancient  Britons  be- 
fore they  were  fubdued  and  inftracted  by  the  Romans  ; 
but  as  we  have  no  remaining  monuments  to  prove  that 
they  had  any  remarkable  genius  for  them,  or  had  made 
any  diftinguifhed  progrefs  in  them,  a  very  fhort  view 
of  them  will  be  /iufhcient,  that  we  may  have  room  to 
confider  at  a  greater  length  the  other  two  pleafing  arts  of 
poetry,  and  mufic,  in  which  we  know  they  greatly  de- 
lighted and  excelled. 

The  idea  of  forming  images  of  men  and  other  ani-  Sculpture, 
mals  of  clay,  wax,  and  other  foft  fubftances,  which  are 

(157)  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  p.  161.     Mceurs  de  Sau. 
vages,  1.  2.  p.  44. 

(158)  Voyage  dej.  Dc  Lery,  p.  Z77»    Lefcarbot.  Hift.de  Nouvel 
France,  p.  692. 

eafily 
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eaflly  moulded  into  any  form,  is  fo  natural  and  obvious, 
that  the  praclice  of  it  hath  been  very  ancient  and  univer- 
fal  (159).  We  have  feen  already  that  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons were  not  unacquainted  with  the  ufeful  part  of  the 
potters  art ;  it  is  therefore  very  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
fome  of  them  who  had  a  ftrong  tafte  for  imitation,  would 
make  little  images,  or  figures  of  men  and  other  creatures, 
of  clay,  and  harden  them  as  they  did  their  earthen  ware. 
To  this  they  would  be  prompted  by  their  natural  tafte, 
their  defire  of  difplaying  their  ingenuity,  and  of  amufing 
themfelves  and  others  (160).  When  they  had  arrived 
*  at  fome  dexterity  at  working  in  wood,  they   began   to 

adorn  thefe  works  with  various  figures  ;  particularly  their 
war-chariots,  which  were  curioufly  carved,  and  on  which 
they  lavifhed  all  their  art  (161).  As  the  ancient 
Britons  excelled  in  wicker-works,  and  their  bafkets  were 
fent  to  Rome,  where  they  were  much  admired  ;  fo  they* 
employed  this  art  in  forming  works  _  of  imitation  (162). 
For  we  have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  Gauls,  made  thofe  huge  coloflal  images  of 
wicker,  defcribed  by  Csefar,  for  the  horrid  purpofe  of 
human  facrifices  (163).  We  are  quite  ignorant  whe- 
ther the  ancient  Britons  understood  or  practifed  the  arts 
of  cafting  figures  of  metals,  or  of  cutting  them  on 
ftones,  nothing  of  this.kind  which  can  with  certainty  be 
afcribed  to  them  being  now  extant.  For  that  human 
figure  which  is  cut  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at  Rifingham 
in  Northumberland,  though  it  is  believed  by  fome  to  be 
Britim  on  account  of  the  coarfenefs  of  the  work,  is  un^ 
queftionably  Roman  (164).  It  is  moft  probable  that 
they  were  unpraclifed  in  thefe  arts,  and  that  they  were 
refirained  from  the  cultivation  of  them  by  the  principles 
of  their  religion,  which  prohibited  the  ufe  of  ftatues 
and  images  in  their  temples  (165).  In  the  defcription 
which  is  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  deftruction  of  the  Druids 
in  the  Ifl'e  of  Anglefey,  with   their  groves,  altars,  and 

(159)  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  165. 
( ibo)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I,  35.  c.  12. 

(161)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  i.p.  n. 

(162)  Mufgrave  Belgium    Britannicum,  p.  166,  167. 

(163)  CjefardeBel.  Gal.1.6.  c.  16. 

(164)  Horfley's  Brit.  Rom.  p.  239. 

(165)  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal,  p,  iao, 

facred 
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facred  fires,  there  is  not  the  leaft  hint  of  any  ftatues  or 
images  of  their  Gods  (166).  Csefar  indeed  obferves, 
that  the  Gauls  had  many  ftatues  in  their  temples,  parti- 
cularly of  Mercury  (167).  But  this  was  probably  an 
innovation  to  which  the  Britons  were  ftrangers  before 
the  Roman  invafion. 

After  the  authority  of  the  Druids  was  deftroyed,  and  Statue*. 
that  of  the  Romans  eftablifhed,  the  ufe  of  ftatues  was 
effectually  introduced  into  the  temples,  and  public  and 
private  houfes  in  this  ifland.  For  the  Romans  were  at 
that  period  fo  extravagantly  fond  of  ftatues,  that  Rome 
was  in  a  manner  peopled  with  them ;  and  they  abounded 
in  all  the  great  cities  of  their  empire  (168).  When  Ro- 
man colonies,  towns,  and  ftations  were  built  in  Britain, 
we  may  be  certain  that  they  were  adorned,  or  rather 
crowded  (according  to  the  cuftom  of  that  people),  with, 
the  ftatues  of  Gods,  heroes,  and  other  great  men.  To 
provide  all  thefe  ftatues  for  adoration  and  ornament, 
colleges  or  corporations  of  ftatuaries  were  eftablifhed  in 
many  places  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  in  Bri- 
tain (169). 

Of  all  that  prodigious  multitude  of  rtatues  with  which  Few  of 
the  Roman  temples,  and  other  public  and  private  build-  them  re- 
ings  in  this  ifland,  were  adorned,  there  are  very  few  mainin& 
now  remaining;  and  thefe  few  mutilated  and  of  little 
value.  The  introduction  of  Chriftianity  occafioned  the 
deftruction  of  many  of  thofe  which  had  been  the  objects 
of  idolatrous  worfhip;  which  were  either  broke  in, 
pieces,  or  neglected  and  left  expofed  to  all  injuries. 
The  Deities  (fays  -Gildas  of  the  Britons,  before  their 
converiion  to  Chriftianity),  or  rather  the  devils  which 
they  worfhipped,  almoft  exceeded  thofe  of  Egypt  in 
number :  fome  of  whofe  ftatues  we  ftill  fee  both  with- 
in and  without  the  walls  Gf  their  deferted  tem- 
ples (170).  The  Romans,  at  their  departure,  .pro- 
bably carried  off  fome  of  thofe  pieces  of  fculpture  that 
were  moft  admired ;  and  great  numbers  of  them,  together 

(166)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14,  c.  30. 

(167)  Caefai  de  Bel!  Gal.  I.  6/c.  17. 
(16S)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat,  1.  35.  c,  rz. 
(169)  Horfley's  Brit,  Rom,  p,  342, 
(170;  Gildas  HifUc,  2, 

with 
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with  the  edifices  which  they  adorned,  were  deftroyed  by 
the  Scots  and  Pitts  in  their  incurfions,  and  by  the  Sax- 
ons in  their  long  wars.     The  few  pieces  which  have  es- 
caped all  thefe  accidents  and  the  injuries  of  time,    and 
are  now  preferved  with   care  in  the  repositories  of  the 
curious,   are   chiefly  figures   cut    on   altars,    and    other 
ftones,  in  BafTo  and  Alto  Relievo  (171}.     Some  of  thefe 
are  in  a  fine  and  delicate  tafte  ;  but  the  greater!:  number  of 
them  plainly  indicate  that  the  fculptor's  art  was  on  the 
decline  when  they  were  cut. 
.    .        '     Painting  is  another  of  the  pleafing  and  imitative  arts, 
their  bodies  which  reprefents  viiible  objects  on  fmooth  furfaces,  by 
lines  and  colours.     Some  rude  beginnings  of  this  art  have 
been  difcovered  among  the  mo  ft  fa  v  age  nations  (172); 
and  the  nrft  efTays  of  it  were  certainly  very  ancient  in 
this  ifland.     There  is  not  any  one  circumftance  relating 
to  the  ancient  Britons  which  is  better  attefted,  or  more 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
than  that  of  their  body-painting  (173).     Crefar  and  Pli- 
ny  fpeak  of  this  painting  as   confifting  of  one  uniform 
colours  fpread  over  the  whole  body.     «  All  the  Britons 
(i  in  general   ftain  themfeives  with  woad,  which  makes 
<6  their  fkins  of  a   blue  colour.     The  Britifh  women, 
"  both  married  and  unmarried,  befmear  their  whole  bo- 
"  dies  with  the  juice  of  the  herb  called  Glaftum  (woad), 
«  and  fo  appear  quite  naked  at  fome  of  their  religious 
"  iblemnities,  refembling   ^Ethiopians  in   colour  (174). 
This  operation  of  rubbing  or  befmearing  the  whole  body 
with  the  juice  of  one   herb,  is  lb  fimple,  that  it  hardly 
deferves  the  name  of  art.     But  other  writers  reprefent 
this  body-painting  of  the   ancient  Britons  as  performed 
in  a  more  artificial  manner  •,  and  confifting  of  a  variety 
of  figures  of  beafts,  birds,  trees,  herbs,  and  other  things, 
drawn  on  the  (kin,  or  on  the  above  colour  as  a  ground. 
**  The  Britons  draw  upon  their  naked  bodies  the  figures 
"  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  they  efteem  fo  great 
"  an  ornament,  that  they  wear  no  clothes,  that  thefe 

(17?)  Horfley's  Brit.  Rom.  b.  2   c.  i,  i, 

(172)  Voyage  de  J.  Lery,  p.  zij.    Mceurs  de  Sauvages,  1.  2.  p.  44. 

(173)  Cstfar  de  Bel.  Gal,  1.  5.  c.  14.  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  n. 
Pv,mp.  Me  a,  1.  3.  c.  6.  Plm.  Hlft.  Nat.  1.  22.  c.  1.  Solia.  c.  35.  He,- 
rodian     1.  \.  c.  47.     ifidor.  Orig.  1.  19.  c-  23. 

(1-4;  Cifar  de  Bel.  Gal,  I  5.  c.  14.   Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  12.  c.  r. 
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«  figures  may  be  expofed  to  view  (175)."     We  learn, 
from  other  authors,  that  this  body-painting  was  a  diftincfc 
trade  or  profeffion  in  thofe  times;  and  that  thefe  artifts 
began  their  work,  by  making  the  intended  figures  upon 
the  Ikin  with  the  punctures  of  fharp  needles,  that  it 
might  imbibe  and    retain  the  colouring  matter  (176). 
This  is  faid  to  have  been  a  very  painful  operation  ;  and 
thofe  were  efteemed  the  braver!  fellows  who  bore  it  with 
the  greater!;  fortitude ;  who  received  the  deeper!  punc- 
tures, and  imbibed  the  greater!;  quantity  of  paint  (177}. 
When  thefe  figures  were  made  on  the  body  in  childhood, 
as  they  commonly  were,  they  grew  and  enlarged  with  it, 
and  continued  upon  it  through  life  (178).     Perfons  of 
inferior  rank  had  but  a  few  of  thefe  figures,  of  a  fmall  • 
fize,  and  coarfe  workmanfhip,  painted  on  their  bodies ; 
but  thofe  of  better  families  had  them  in  greater  numbers, 
of  larger  dimenfions,  and  more  elegantly  executed,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  degrees  of  nobility  (1 79).    The 
"  name  of  the  Picts  correfponds  very  well  with  the  ap- 
"  pearance  of  their  bodies.     For  they  fqueeze  the  juice 
"  of  certain  herbs    into  figures    made  on  their  bodies 
"  with  the  points  of  needles ;  and  fo  carry  the  badges  of 
"  their  nobility  on  their  fpotted  fkins  (180)."     As  both 
fexes  painted,  we  have  reafon  to  iuppofe  that  the  Britifh 
ladies  would  not  be  fparing  of  thefe  fine  figures  on  their 
bodies,  which  were  at  once  efteemed  fo  honourable  and 
ornamental.     "  Have  you  not  feen  in  Thrace    (where 
<(  this  practice  of  body-painting  prevailed)  many  ladies  of 
S(  high  rank  having  their  bodies  armori  covered  with 
"  figures  ?     Thofe  who  are  moft  honourable,  and  de- 
<(  fcended  of  the  beft  families,  have  the  greatefl  num- 
«  ber  and  variety  of  thefe  figures  (181)."    Some  writers 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  feveral  royal  and  noble  fa- 
milies derived  their  family  names  from  thofe  animals  and 
other  things  which  their  anceftors  had  painted  on  their 
bodies, 

(175)  Herodian.  L  3  c.  47. 

(176)  Solinus,  1.  25,  fub  iin. 

(177)  Id.  ibid. 

(178)  Id.  ibid.  Claxidian.  de  Eello  Getico,  v.  4.3;, 
(1  79)  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1-  31.  c.  3. 

(180)  lfidor.  Grig.  1.  19.  c.  23. 

(181)  Dio.  Chryfoft,  Orat.  14.  p.  233.  234.   Pelloutier.   Hiftoitfs  dc 
Celtes,  1.  1.  p.  294. 
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In  proportion  as  clothes  came  into  ufe  among  the  an- 
cient Britons,  this  practice  of  body-painting  declined  ; 
and  as  foon  as  they  were  completely  clothed,  it  was 
wholly  laid  afide.  But  the  art  of  painting  did  not  fuf- 
fer  any  thing  by  that  change.  For,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  family  diftinctions,  and  the  ancient  badges  of  their 
nobility,  they  then  painted  the  fame  figures  of  various 
animals  and  other  things  on  their  fhields,  which  they 
had  formerly  painted  on  their  bodies  (182).  The  art  of 
painting  even  gradually  improved,  and  thofe  figures 
which  had  been  painted  of  one  colour  only  on  their  bo- 
dies, were  painted  of  various  colours,  in  imitation  of 
lifc,  on  their  fhields  (183).  The  Gauls  had  made  ftill 
greater  progrefs  than  the  Britons  or  Germans  in  this  art 
of  adorning  their  fhields  ;  for  fome  of  their  greaten:  men 
had  thefe  figures  of  animals  cafl  in  brafs  and  inlaid,  which 
made  them  ferve  for  a  further  fecurity  to  their  perfons, 
as  well  as  for  badges  of  their  nobility  ( 1 84). 

"Whatever  fkill  the  ancient  Britons  had  acquired  in  the 
art  cf  painting  before  they  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans, 
we  have  good  reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  much  im- 
proved in  it  by  the  inftructions  and  example  of  thefe  in- 
genious  conquerors  •,  who,  at  that  period,  greatly  de-i 
lighted  and  excelled  in  that  art.  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  35th 
book  of  fliny's  Natural  Hiftory,  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  how  early  the  art  of  painting  was  introduced  in- 
to Rome  •,  how  eagerly  and  fuccefsfully  it  was  cultivated 
there,  not  only  by  profefTed  artifls,  but  even  by  fbme  of 
the  nioft  illuftrious  heroes  of  that  republic  ;  and  how 
greatly  all  who  excelled  in  it  were  encouraged  (185).  By 
thefe  means  the  art  of  painting,  in  all  its  branches,  was 
brought  to  great  perfection  :  and  not  only  the  temples, 
theatres,  and  other  public  buildings  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
provinces,  had  their  walls  and  cielings  painted  in  the 
raoft  exqulfite  manner;  but  the  private  apartments  of 
the  wealthy  Romans  were  adorned  with  the  moft  beauti- 
ful and  coftiy  pictures  ( 1 86).     It  is  not  to  be  imagined, 


(182)  Cluver.  German.  Antlq.L  t.  c.  44.  p.  2g2, 

( 1 5 3 )  Tacit  de  morib.  German,  c.  6. 

(154)  Died.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §   30.  p.  353. 

(;CO  Piin.  HiiUNafc.  1.  35.  c.  3,4.     (:SC)  Ibid.  1.  3.5.  v  7- 

thcrefore. 
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therefore,  that  the  people  of  Britain,  who  were  not,  des- 
titute of  a  natural  tafte  for  painting,  could  behold  fo  ma- 
ny beautiful  pictures,  and  obferve  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  executed,  without  making  improvements  in 
this  art.  It  is  very  probable  that  among  the  great  mul- 
titude of  artificers  carried  out  of  Britain  A.  D.  296,  by 
the  emperor  Conftantius,  to  affift  in  building  and  adorn- 
ing his  favourite  city  of  Autun,  there  were  fculptors  and 
painters,  as  well  as  architects  (187). 

There  is  not  any  one  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  Poetry, 
the  ancient  Britons  more  furprifingthan  that  of  their  early 
and  admirable  tafte  for  poetry.  This  tafte  (which  they 
had  in  common  with  the  other  Celtic  nations)  exerted  it- 
felf  in  a  very  confpicuous  manner,  long  before  they  had 
made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  moft  necefiary 
arts  (188).  At  a  time  when  they  were  almoft  naked, 
and  without  tolerable  lodgings  ;  when  they  chiefly  de- 
pended on  what  they  catched  in  hunting  for  their  fub- 
fiftence,  they  compofed  the  moft  fublime  and  beauti- 
ful poems,  of  various  kinds,  on  many  different  fub- 
jeas(i89). 

It  hath  been  often  enquired  what  it  was  that  made  the  origin  of 
ancient  Britons,  and  other  ancient  nations,  begin  fo  poetry, 
early,  and  delight  fo  much  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  the 
lofty  and  figurative  language  of  poetry,  rather  than  in 
the  plain  and  eafy  ftyle  of  profe.  To  this,  fome  have 
imagined,  they  were  prompted  by  the  ardour  of  their 
devout  affections,  the  warmth  of  their  love  and  gratitude 
to  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  that  in  confequence  of  this, 
their  firft  poetic  al  compofitions  were  facred  hymns  to  the 
honour  of  the  Deity  (19©).  Others  have  fuppofed  that 
poetry  was  the  child  of  love ;  and  that  the  beauties  of  the 
fair  fex  were  the  fubjects  of  the  moft  ancient  poems  \ 
while  many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  love  of  fame, 
and  a  paffionate  defire  of  painting  their  own  great  actions, 
or  thofe  of  their  princes  and  patrons  in  the  ftrongeft  co- 
lours, infpired  the  firft  poets  (191).  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  thef  e  and  all  the  other  paflions  of  the  human  heart, 

(1S7)  Eumen.  Panegyr.  8. 

(188)  Pelloutier  Hiftoire  des  Celtes,  1.  2.  c.  10. 

(189)  Poems  of  Oflian.  z  -vols.  London  1 762,  1763. 

(190)  M.  Roilin  Relies  Lettres,  1   1.  p.  289. 

(191)  Origin  of  Laws.  Arts,  »nd  Sciences,  v.  i«  p.  34*5  343- 
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when  they  are  very  much  inflamed,  are  apt  to  break  out 
in  bold,  daring,  and,  if  you  pleafe,  poetical  exprefiionsv 
but  they  are  no  lefs  apt  to  difdain  the  reftraints  of  har- 
mony, rhyme,  and  meafure,  and  to  violate  all  the  rules 
of  regular  compofition.     Befides,  though  we  mould  al- 
low that  the  ardour  of  their  various  paflions  (which  are 
fubjecl:  to  few  reftraints  in  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety)  in- 
fpired  their  facred  hymns,  their  love  fonnets,  their  flat- 
tering panegyrics,  their  biting  fatyrs,  .and  their  mourn- 
ful elegies ;  this  will  not  account  for  their  many  poetical 
compolitions  on  hiftory,  divinity,  morality,  philofophy, 
and  law,  in  which  paffionhad  no  fhare  (192).     We  muft 
therefore  look  for  fome  more  powerful  and  univerfal 
caufe  of  this  univerfal  practice  of  all  ancient  nations,  of 
making  all  their  compolitions  in  verfe.     This  caufe  was 
probably  no  other  than  necefiity,  the  mother  of  many  of 
the  moft  noble  and  ufeful  inventions.     Before  the  ufe  of 
letters  and  writing  is  introduced  into  a  country,  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  any  of  its  inhabitants  to  engage  the  public 
attention  to  his  thoughts  on  any  fubjecl:,  to  have  them  cir- 
culated among   his   cotemporaries,    and  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity,  but  by  clothing  them  in  melodious  numbers, 
and  adorning  them  with  the  charms  of  poetry  (193). 
This  is  the  only  thing  that  can  engage  and  enable  men  to 
commit  compofitions  of  any  length  to,  their  own  me- 
mories, or  to  teach  them  to  their  children*     It  is  not 
perhaps  naturally,  but  it  is  certainly  morally  impoflible, 
that  fo  long  a  work  as  that  of  Offian's  poems,  for  exam- 
ple, could  have  been  preferved  through  fo  many  ages, 
without  ever  having  been  committed  to  writing,  if  it  had' 
been  compofed  in  the  plain,  Ample,  unadorned  ftyle  of 
prole.     But  the  melodious  founds  of  poetry  are  fb  agree- 
able  to  the  ear,  its  bold  figures  and  beautiful  defcrip- 
tions  are  fo  pleafing  to  the  imagination,  and  its  pathetic 
expreffions  of  love,  joy,  grief,  terror,  and  other  paflions, 
fb  affecting  to  the  heart,  that  in  a  certain  period  of  foci- 
etv   it  becomes  one  of  the  chief  amufements  of  narrative 
age  to  repeat  them,  and  one  of  the  higheft  entertain- 
ments  of  ingenious  youth  to  hear  them,  and  commit 
them  to  memory. 


(192)  Cjefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14. 

C*93)  Pelloutier  Hiftoire  des  Celtes,  1.  2.  C,  10*  p.  384* 
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As  thefe  obfervations  account  for  the  early  introduc-  Various 
tion  and  great  popularity  of  poetry  among  the  ancient  kinds  of 
Britons,  fo  they  account  alfo  for  the  many  different  kinds  Poetry« 
of  their  poetical  compositions.  Before  the  ufe  of  letters, 
the  language  on  all  important  occafions  was  poetical; 
every  thing  that  was  intended  to  be  generally  known,  or 
long  remembered  ;  every  thing,  in  a  word,  except  the 
mere  chit-chat  of  common  converfation,  was  expreffed 
in  fome  kind  of  verfe  or  numbers  (194).  It  was  even 
long  after  the  introduction  of  letters  into  feveral  countries 
of  Europe,  and  probably  into  Britain,  before  any  thing 
but  poetry  was  thought  worthy  of  being  written.  It  may 
not  therefore  be  improper  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  fome 
of  the  different  kinds  of  the  poetical  compofitions  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  with  fhort  fpecimens  of  a  few  of 
them. 

That  they  compofed  hymns  to  the  honour  of  their  Sacred 
Gods,  which  they  fung  at  their  facrifices  and  other  re-  nymn3« 
ligious  folemnities,    we   have   not   the  leaft   reafon   to 
doubt  (195).     For  this  was  the  uniform  practice  of  all  the 
Celtic  nations ;  and  it  was  the  peculiar  province  of  one 
of  the  orders  of  their  priefts  to  compofe  and  fing  thefe 
facred  hymns  (196).     We  have  no  reafon  to  be  fur- 
prifed  that  none  of  the  facred  hymns  of  the  ancient  Bri-  -C 
tons  are  now  extant,  fince  they  were  never  committed  to 
writing,  and  £o  many  ages  have  elapfed  fince  their  religion 
was  deftroyed. 

The  fpeculative  principles  and  moral  precepts,  as  well  Theolcgi- 
as  the  devotional  exercifes  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  "\>  philofo- 
Britons,  were  couched  in  verfe  j  and  conftituted  a  part  f^l,^ 
of  that  extenfive  poetical  fyftem  of  erudition,  in  which  poems. 
the  Druids  inftructed    their    difciples    (197).     All  the 
different   parts  of    their    natural   philofophy,    affrono- 
my,  and  mathematics,  were  clothed  in  the  fame  drefs  -> 
and  they  compofed  many  long  poems,  not  only  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  will  of  the  Gods,  but  alfo  concerning 
the  nature  of  things,  the  magnitude  of  the  world,  the 

(194)  Pelloutier  Hlftoire  des  Celtcs,  1.  i.  p,  368.  384.  Ifidor.  Orig, 
I.  1.  c.  27. 

(195)  Diod.  Sicul  1.  2.  §  47.  p.  158.   Tacit,  de  morib,  German.  C2. 

(196)  Dr,  M'Pherfon's  Diflertations,  p.  203.  207. 

(197)  Carfar  dc  Bel,  Gal  1.  6,  c.  14. 
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form,  magnitude,  and  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
&c.  (197).  Even  their  laws,  and  thofe  of  all  the  other 
ancient  nations  of  Europe,  though  they  may  feem  to  be  a 
very  improper  fiibject  for  poetry,  were  preferved  and 
taught  in  the  fame  manner.  Nay,  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
one  of  the  fir  ft  things  in  which  they  inftnuTted  their 
youth,  to  repeat  and  fing  the  laws  of  their  country,  that 
if  they  violated  them,  they  might  not  pretend  ig- 
norance (198).  The  poems  which  they  compofed  on 
thefe  and  other  fubjecls  relating  to  religion  and  learn- 
ing, were  fo  numerous,  that  fome  of  their  youth  fpent 
no  fewer  than  twenty  years  in  committing  them  to  me- 
mory (199). 

The  hiftory  and  annals  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  of 
the  other  Celtic  nations,  were  compofed  in  verfe,  and 
fung  to  the  mufic  of  the  harp  (200).  As  foon  as  a  king 
or  chieftain  had  refolved  on  a  military  expedition,  he 
made  choice  of  fome  famous  poet  or  poets  to  attend  his 
perfon ;  to  behold,  record,  and  celebrate  his  great  ex- 
ploits, in  the  moft  magnificent  and  flattering  ftrains. 
Poffidonius  of  Apamea  fays,  in  the  twenty-third  book  of 
his  hiftory,  «  That  it  is  the  cuftom  of  all  the  Celtic 
"  princes  when  they  go  to  war,  to  carry  with  them  a  cer- 
"  tain  number  of  poets,  who  eat  at  their  tables,  and  fing 
<f  their  praifes  to  the  people  who  gather  around  them, 
"  in  crowds  (201)."  Many  of  the  poems  of  Offian,  the1 
renowned  Caledonian  bard,  are  poetical  hiftories  of  the 
martial  expeditions  of  his  illuftrious  father  Fingal,  his 
fon  Ofcar,  and  other  heroes  (202).  From  thefe  hiftori- 
cal fongs,  the  hiftorians  of  feveral  countries  compofed  the 
moft  ancient  parts  of  their  refpective  hiftories. 

Heroic  poems,  or  poems  in  praife  of  the  kings,  heroes, 
and  great  men  of  their  country,  were  the  favourite  works 
of  the  ancient  Britifh  bards,  in  which  they  employed  all 
their  art,  and  exerted  all  their  genius.  "  The  bards 
4(  (fays  Ammianus  Marcellinus)  celebrate  the  brave  acli- 


(197)  Cagfarde  Be].  Gal.  ).  6.  c.  14.  Mela,  1.  3,  c.  2. 

(198)  ^Elian  Var.  Hilt.  1,  %   c.  39. 

(199)  Cffif.  de  Del.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14.     Mela,  1.  3.  c.  z* 

(200)  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  2.  Strabo,  1.  1 .  p.  18.  M.  Malley 
Intoduttion  a  l'hiftoire  de  Dannemarc,  p.  242. 

(201)  Athenaeas,  1.  6.  c.12. 

(zozj  Oflian'e  Poems.    Keating's  Hift.  of  Ireland,  p.  1 32. 
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"  ons  of  illuftrious  men  in  heroic  poems,  which  they 
"  ling  to  thefweet  founds  of  the  lyre  (203)."  Two  of 
thefe  heroic  poems,  the  works  of  an  ancient  Britifh  bard, 
are  ftill  extant,  and  have  lately  appeared  in  an  Englifh. 
drefs,  and  been  illuftrated  by  a  criticifm,  not  unworthy 
of  fuch  beautiful  and  precious  remains  of  antiquity  (204), 
The  prefervation  of  thefe  two  admirable  poems  through 
more  than  thirteen  centuries,  merely  by  memory  and 
tradition,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  prodigious  fondnefs 
of  the  Caledonian  Britons,  and  of  their  pofterity,  for 
fuch  poetical  competitions. 

Though  the  praife  of  heroes  was  the  moft  frequent  Satirical 
and  favourite  theme  of  the  ancient  Britifh  bards  ;  yet  P°eros' 
they  fometimes  compofed  fatirical  pieces  againft  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country.  "  The  bards  (fays  Diodorus 
€t  Siculus)  are  excellent  and  melodious  poets,  and  ling 
ic  their  poems,  in  which  they  praife  fome,  and  fatirize 
*c  others,  to  the  muiic  of  an  inftrument  not  unlike  a 
*(  lyre  (205)."  There  are  very  few  of  thefe  fatirical 
ftrokes  in  the  works  of  the  humane  and  generous  Offian, 
whofe  foul  delighted  in  the  praife  of  heroes  ;  but  they 
became  more  frequent  in  the  poems  of  fucceeding  bards, 
which  at  length  made  them  forfeit  the  public  efteem  and 
favour  which  they  had  long  enjoyed,  and  expofed  them 
to  univerfal  contempt  and  hatred  (206). 

As  war  was  the  great  bufinefs  and  chief  delight  of  the  Warfong$ 
ancient  Britifh  princes,  fo  it  was  one  of  the  moft  fre-  °f  differeue 
quent  fubjecTb  of  the  fongs  of  their  poets.     For  it  was    n   " 
their  opinion  that  martial  fongs  enlivened  war,  fupported 
the  yielding  fight,  and  inflamed  the  courage  of  the  com- 
batants (207).     Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  bards  did 
not  approve  of  a  war,  they  fung  fuch  mild  pacific  ftrains 
as  calmed  the  rage  of  two  hoftile  armies  ready  to  engage, 
and  brought  about  a  peace.     "  They  pay  a  great  regard 
u  to  their  bards  or  poets  in  the  affairs  of  peace,  but  ftill 
"%  greater  in  thofe  of  war.     Sometimes,  when  two  armies 

(203)  Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  15.  c,  9. 

I204)  See  Fingal  and  Temora,  in  Oflian's  Works.  Dr.  Blair's 
Differtation  on  the  Poems  of  Offian.  In  this  dhTertation,  and  in  the 
Tranflator's  prefaces,  the  reader  will  find  the  genuinenefs  of  Oman's 
Poems  fully  eflablifhed. 

(205)  Diod.  Sicul.  1,  j.  §  31,  p.  ^54. 

(206)  Oman's  Poems,  v.  2,  11  a,  note  2. 

(207)  Id.  v.  1,  p.  56. 

"  have 
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cc  have  been  Handing  in  order  of  battle,  with  fwords 
"  drawn  and  lances  extended,  on  the  point  of  engaging 
ic  in  a  raoft  furious  conflict,  thefe  poets  have  ftept   in 
e*  between  them,  and  by  their   fweet  perfuafive  fongs 
u  have  calmed  their  fury  like  that  of  wild  beads.     Thus, 
u  even  among  thefe  fierce  barbarians,  rage  gave  way  to 
«  wifdom,  and  Mars  yielded  to  the  Mufes  (208)." 
Torinflam-       But  the  ancient  Britifh  bards  more  frequently  employ- 
ing the  fury  ecj  tne  p0wer  an(}  influence  of  their  art  to  increafe  than 
batants"1"  to  extinguilh  the  flames  of  war  and  the  rage  of  battle. 
They  were  the  heralds  who  proclaimed  war  and  challeng- 
ed the  enemy  to  fight,  and  this  harm  office  they  formed 
in  fongs.     "  I  fent   (fays  Offian)  the  bard,  with  fongs, 
"  to  call  the  foe  to  fight  (209)."     They  compofed  thofe 
martial  fongs  that  were  fung  by  the  troops  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge,  to  roufe  their  own   courage,  and 
to  ftrike  terror  into  their  enemies  (210).     Thefe  fongs 
were  called  Barditi,  from  their  authors  the  bards.     The 
troops  began  to  fing  thefe  in  a  low  key,  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced they  raifed  their  voices  higher  and  higher,  until 
at   lad  they  uttered  the   moil  dretdful  and   terrifying 
founds  (211). 
for  roufin*       When  their  friends  were hard -prefTed,  and  in  danger 
their  com-    of  giving  way,  the  bards  endeavoured  to   revive  their 
ra£e'  fpirits  and  courage  by  their  fongs  ;  of  which  the  reader 

may  take  the  following  fong  of  a  famous  bard  to  a  Britifh 
hero,  when  he  was  in  danger  of  being  overcome  by  his 
enemy,  as  a  fpecimen  :  "  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous 
"  fteeds.  High  bounding  king  of  fpears.  Strong  arm 
"  in  every  perilous  toil.  Hard  heart  that  never  yields.. 
<c  Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death.  Cut  down  the 
"  foe.  Be  thine  arm  like  thunder.  Thine  eyes  like 
"  fire.  Thy  heart  of  folid  rock.  Whirl  round  thy 
"  fword  as  a  meteor  at  night,  and  lift  thy  fhield  like  the 
(i  flame  of  death.  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  fteeds  ! 
"  cut  down  the  foe.  Deflroy — -The  hero's  heart  beat 
"  high  (212)." 

(208)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5«-§  31:  p.  354. 

(209)  OiTian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  163. 
(2,10)  Tacit,  demorib.  German,  c   3. 

(211)  Id.  ibid,  Ammianus  Marcel.  1.  17.  c.  13. — Thifc  kind  of 
poem,  or  war  fong1,  was  called  Bromuha  Cath,  that  is  to  fay,  infpiration 
no  war.     Dr.  M'Pherfon's  Differtations,  p,  i%  1. 

(2ix)  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  i.p.  56. 

When 
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When  brave  and  good  princes  or  chieftains  fell  in  Elegiac 
battle,  the  bards  bewailed  their  fall  in  fuch  mournful  and  poems, 
pathetic  ftrains  as  thefe:  "  Weep,  ye  daughters  of 
"  Morven,  and  ye  maids  of  the  ftreamy  Loda  !  Like  a 
"  tree  they  grew  on  the  hills,  and  they  have  fallen  like 
"  the  oak  of  the  defert,  when  it  lies  acrofs  a  ftream, 
"  and  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  mountain.  Ofcar  ! 
«  chief  of  every  youth  !  thou  feeft  how  they  have  fallen. 
"  Be  thou,  like  them,  on  earth  renowned.  Like  them 
"  the  fong   of  bards.      Terrible  were  their  forms  in 

c<  battle  ;  but  calm  was  Ryno,  in  the  days  of  peace 

«  Reft,  youngeft  of  my  fons,  reft,  O  Ryno,  on  Lena- 
"  We  too  muft  be  no  more  :  for  the  warrior  one  day 
&  muft  fall  (213)/'  But  fuch  a  noble  {enfc  had  thefe 
ancient  Britifh  bards  of  the  dignity  of  fong,  and  of  the 
facred  laws  of  truth,  that  they  declined  to  adorn  the  fall  < 
of  the  greateft  princes  with  their  lamentations,  if  they- 
had  been  guilty  of  any  thing  unbecoming  heroes.  "  An 
«  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar  5  but  no 
<e  fong  is  raifed  over  the  chief,  for  his  foul  had  been 
«  dark  and  bloody.  The  bards  remembered  the  fall 
"  of  Carmac !  What  could  they  fay  in  Cairbar's 
"  praife  (214)  ?" 

The  victories  of  their  kings  and  heroes  were  celebrat-  Triumphal 
ed  by  the  bards  in  the  moft  fublime  and  joyous  fong3« 
{trains  (215),  When  a  Britifh  chief  returned  from  a 
fuccefsful  expedition,  he  entered  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  followed  by  his  troops,  and 
preceded  by  all  his  bards,  finging  the  fong  of  victory. 
How  beautiful  is  the  following  long  of  victory,  which 
was  fung  before  the  renowned  Fingal,  at  one  of  his 
triumphant  entries  into  Selma,  about  fun-fet.  "  Haft 
t(  thou  left  thy  blue  courfe  in  heaven,  golden-haired  fon 
.  (e  of  the  iky  !  The  Weft  hath  opened  its  gates ;  the  bed 
"  of  thy  repofe  is  there.  The  waves  come  to  behold  thy 
"  beauty ;  they  lift  their  trembling  heads .;  they  fee  thee 
"  lovely  in  thy  fleep  5  but  they  fhrink  away  with  fear. 
"  Reft  in  thy  ihadowy  cave,  O  fon  !  and  let  thy  return 

cc  be  with  joy. But  let  a  thoufand  lights  arife  to  the 

"  found  of  the  harps  of  Selma  :  let  the  beam  fpread  in 

{213)  Ofliatfs  Poems,  v,  i.  p.  70. 
(214)  Id.  ibid,  v.  ?-.  p.  17. 
(215)  Diod.  Sicul.  i.  5.  §  29.  p.  352, 

i£  the 
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**  the  hall,  the  king  of  Shells  is  returned  !  The  ftrife 
"  of  Crona  is  paft,  like  founds  that  are  no  more :  raife 
<c  the  fong,  O  Bards !  the  king  is  returned    with  his 
?<  fame(2i6)f" 
Dying  So  great  was  the  fondnefs  of  the  ancient  Britons  for 

fongs,  poetry,  and  fo  much  were  they  accuftomed    to    exprefs 

their  thoughts  on  all  great  occafions  in  verfe,  that  they 
fometimes  compofed  verfes,  and  fung  them  in  their  dye- 
ing moments  (217).  '*  He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a 
"  mountain  ftream  ;  ftretched  out  his  arm  and  faidr-*~ 
<f  Daughter  of  Cormac-Cairbar,  thou  haft  flain  Ducho- 
<<  mar  !  The  fword  is  cold  in  my  breaft  :  Morna,  I  feel 
&  it  cold.  Give  me  to  Moina  the  maid  :  Duchomar 
"  was  the  dream  of  her  night.  She  will  raife  my 
"  tomb  ;  and  the  hunter  fhall  fee  it,  and  praife  me. 
<c  But  draw  the  fword  from  my  breaft  ;  Morna,  the 
"  fteel  is  cold  (218J. 
J,ove  fongs.  Next  to  the  martial  feats  of  heroes,  the  charms  of  the 
fair,  and  the  cares  and  joys  of  virtuous  love,  were  the 
moft  frequent  and  delightful  fubjects  of  the  fongs  of  the 
ancient  Britifh  bards.  Their  defcriptions  of  female 
beauty  are  always  fhort  and  delicate  ;  expreffive  of  the 
modefty  and  innocence  of  the  ladies  minds,  as  well  as  of 
the  charms  of  their  perfons.  "  Half  hid  in  her  ihady 
"  grove,  Rofcrana  raifed  the  fong.  Her  white  hands 
'*  rofe  on  the  harp.  I  beheld  her  blue^-rolling  eyes. 
<c  She  was  like  afpirit  of  heaven  half-folded  in  the  fkirt 

i(  of  a  cloud. She  rofe  bright  amidft  my  troubled  foul. 

f« Cormac   beheld  me  dark.— —He   gave  the   white- 

*f  bcfomed  maid. She  came  with  bending  eye,  amidft 

"  the  wandering  of  her  heavenly  looks-r-fhe  came  (219)". 
How  tender,  pure,  and  paffionate  are  the  following 
ftrains  of  an  ancient  Britifh  chieftain  ;  exprefling  his 
wedded  love  to  his  abfent  queen  !  "  O  !  ftrike  the  harp 
"  in  praife  of  my  love,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of 
**  Dunfcaich.     Strike  the  harp  in  the  praife  of  Bragela, 

(216)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  195,  194. 

(217)  Qualis  Olor  noto  pofiturus  littore  vitam. 
ingemit,  et  maeftis  mulcens  concentibus  auras 
Prasfago  queritur  venientia  funera  cantn. 

(218)  Offian's  Poems,  v.   1.   p.  9. — See  the  Dying  Ode  of  Regncr 
4_jodbrog,  in  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry.     London.  1764. 

(ai9)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  a  p.,  67,  68. 

"  fhe 
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"  fhe  that  I  left  in  the  Ifle  of  Mift,  the  fpoufe  of  Semo's 
"  fon.     Doft  thou  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to 

."  find  the  fails  of  Cuchullin  ? The  fea   is  rolling  far 

"  diftant,  and  its  white  foam  mail  deceive  thee  for  my 
"  fails.  Retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark 
if  winds  figh  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  halls  of  my 
f*  feafts,  and  think  of  the  times  that  are  pan:  :  for  I  will 
"  not  return  till  the  ftorm  of  war  is  ceafed.  O!  Connal, 
"  fpeak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  mind, 
"  for  lovely  with  her  raven-hair  is  the  white-bofomed 
"  daughter  of  Sorglan  (220)."  So  ftricl:  was  the  con- 
nexion between  love  and  poetry  in  thefe  times,  that  their 
courtfhips  were  commonly  carried  on  in  verfe  ;  and 
what  is  now  efteemed  an  abfurdity  on  the  ftage,  was 
then  acted  in  real  life.  Some  of  thefe  poetical  court- 
fhips are  ftill  prelerved  in  hiftory,  and  in  the  works  of 
ancient  bards  (221). 

The  ancient  Britifh  poets  compofed  fongs  for  increaf-  Fcflaifongs. 
ing  the  mirth  of  feafts,  beguiling  the  tedioufhefs  of 
journies,  and  of  labour  ;  and  for  many  other  occafi- 
ons  (222).  But  it  would  be  improper  to  purfue  this  de- 
tail any  further.  For  every  incident  of  any  confequence, 
either  in  peace  or  war,  was  made  the  fubjecl:  of  a 
poem. 

We  have  not  a  fufficient  number  of  thefe  poems,  com-  Beauties  of 
pofed  by  different  poets  in  this  moft  ancient  period,  now  Br^tifh 
extant-,  nor  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  in  poetry, 
which  they  were  written,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  all   their   various  properties,  excellencies,  and 
defects.     But  if  we  may  judge  of  them  from  the  poems 
of  Oman,  and  a  few  others,  as  they  appear  in  a  tranfla- 
tion,  they  were  truly  admirable,  and  abounded  in  all  the 
natural  and  genuine  beauties  of  poetry.     How  lively  and 
picturefque  are  the  defcriptions  of  Offian,  both  of  ter- 
rible and  amiable  objects  ?  How  full  of  dreadful  images 
is  the  following  defcription  of  a  combat  between  an   in* 
trepid  mortal  and  an  aerial  being  ?  "  Cormar   was   the 
"  hrft  of  my  race.     He  fported   through  the  ftorms  of 
*'  the  waves.     His  black  ikiff  bounded  on  the  ocean,  and 

(220)  Ofiian's  Poems,  v.  i.  p.  18. 

(221)  M.  Malley  Introdu<5tion  a   l'Hiftoire  de  Dannemare,  p.  a©2, 
203.     OfiianV Poems,  v.  2.  p.  60,  note. 

(222)  Pelloutier  HiUoire  des  Cekes,  1.  2.  c.  9.  p.  355  to  363. 

«*  travelled 
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"  travelled   on  the  wings  of  the  blaft.     A  fpirit  once 

"  embroiled  the  night.     Seas  fwell,  and  rocks  refound. 

"  Winds  drive  along  the  clouds.     The   lightning  flies 

"  on  wings  of  fire.     He  feared,  and  came  to  land  :  then 

"  blufhed  that  he  feared  at  all.     He  rufhed  again  among 

"  the  waves  to  find  the  fon  of  the  wind.     Three  youths 

ct  guide   the  bounding  bark  ;  he  flood  with  his    fword 

"  unfheathed.     When  the  low-hung  vapour  pafled,  he 

p  took  it  by   the  curling  head,  and   fearched  its   dark 

u  womb  with  his  fteel.     The  fon  of  the  wind  forfook 

"  the  air.     The  moon  and  ftars  returned  (223)."     How 

beautiful  is  the  following  defcription  of  the  lovely  Agen- 

decca  ?  H  Ullin,    Fingal's  bard,  was  there  •,  the  fweet 

«  voice  of  the  hill  of  Cona.     He  praifed  the  daughter 

*9  of  the    fnow,    and  Morven's  high  defcended  chief. 

W  The  daughter  of  the  fnow  overheard,  and  left   the 

"  hall  of  her  fecret  figh.     She  came  in  all  her  beauty, 

"  like  the  moon  from  her  cloud  in  the  eaft.     Lovelinefs 

"  was  around  her  as  light.     Her  fteps  were  like   the 

<f  mufic  of  fongs.     She  faw  the  youth  and  loved  him. 

"  He   was  the  ftolen  figh  of  her  foul.     Her  blue  eye 

11  rolled  on  him  in  fecret,  and  fhe  bleft  the   chief  of 

"  Morven  (224)." 

Siftilllcs.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  in  which  poets  difcover  the 

richnefs  of  their  fancy,  and   greatnefs  of  their  genius, 

more  clearly,  than  in  the  beauty  and  variety   of  their 

fimilies  or  comparifons :  and  it  may  be  juftly  affirmed, 

that  no  poets  ever  excelled  the  ancient  Britifh  bards  in 

this  refpect,  if  we   may  judge  of  them  by  their  remains. 

The  poems  of  Offian  abound  more  in  fimilies,  than  thofe 

of  any  other  poet,  either  ancient  or  modern  ;  and  many 

of  thefe  fimilies  are  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  moft 

admired  ones  in  the  moft  celebrated  poets.     There  is  no 

fi mile  in  Homer,  Virgil,  or  any  other  poet,    that  hath 

been  more  univerfally  admired  than  the  famous  one  in 

Mr.  Addifon's  Campaign ;  in  which  a  general,  in   the 

heat  and  rage  of  battle,  is  compared  to  an  angel  riding 

311  a  whirlwind,  and  directing  a  ftorm  (225).     But  the 

following 

(22.3)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p,  39. 

^224)  Id.  ibid.    p.  37.      Br.  Blair's  Differtation  on  the  Poems  of 
Offian,  p.  51  to  63. 

^225)  So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command, 
With  rifmg  tempefts  fhakes  a  guilty  land. 

Such 
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following  one,  in  the  works  of  Offian,  on  the  fame 
fubject,  will  probably  be  thought  by  many  frill  more  po- 
etical. "  He  rufhed  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  the 
"  dreadful  fpirit  of  Loda,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar 
«  of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and  fcatters  battles  from  his 
"  eyes  (226)." 

The  true  fublime,   in  fentiment  and  diction,  is  the  Sublime  In 

sreateft  dory  of  the  greater!:  poets  ;  and  in  this  few,  if  fentiment 
°  hi    r\rr-  >t~i  •  i       /*  and  diction, 

anv,  ever  excelled  Oman,      ine  genius,  the  iituation, 

and  the  fubjects  of  this  illuftrious  bard,  were  all  more 

favourable  to  the  fublime  than  to  any  other  fpecies  of 

poetical  excellence.     u  Accuracy  and  correctnefs,    art- 

"  fully  connected  narration,  exact  method  and  propor- 

■*  tion  of  parts,  we  may  look  for  in  polifhed  times.  The 

"  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  appear  to  more  advantage 

"  in  the  midil  of  fmiling  fcenery  and  pleafurable  themes. 

"  But  amidft  the  rude  fcenes  of  nature,  amidft  rocks, 

"  and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,  and  battles,  dwells  the 

"  fublime.     It  is  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  genius  ; 

u  it  is  the  offspring  of  nature,  not  of  art  (227)."     The 

following  defcription  and  fpeech  of  the  fpirit  of  Loda, 

is  one  example  of  the  true  fublime,  out  of  many  that 

.might  be  given  from  the  works  of  Oilian :     u  A  blaft 

"  came  from  the  mountain,  and  bore  on  its  wings  the 

"  fpirit  of  Loda.     He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors, 

;c  and  he  fhook  his  dufky  fpear.     His  eyes  appear  like 

"  flames  in  his  dark  face  •,  and  his  voice  is  like  diftant  thun- 

*  der. — The  people  bend  before  me.  I  turn  the  battle 
"  in  the  field  of  the  valiant.  I  look  on  the  nations,  and 
u  they  vanifh  :  my  noftrils  pour  the  blaft  of  death.  I 
<c  come  abroad  on  the  winds :  the  tempefts  are  before 
u  my  face.  The  blafts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my 
"  hand :  the  courfe  of  the  ftorm  is  mine.  But  my 
"  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds :  the  fields  of  my 

*  reft  are  pleafant  (228)." 

Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  paft, 
Calm  and  ferene  he  drives  the  furious  blaft  ; 
And,  pleas'd  the  Almighty's  order  to  perform, 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direcls  the  ftorm. 

Addifon'f  Works,  vol.  I. 
(2:6)  Offian's  Poem«,  v.  i    p.  ttt. 

'~t-;  Dr.  Blair's  DuTertation  on  the  Poems  of  Offian,  p.  62. 
-i%)  Oman's  Poems.  ▼.  i.  p.  199,  2CO. 
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The  ancient  poets  of  Britain,  and  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  are  faid  to  have  ufed  a  prodigious  variety  of 
meafures,  and  many  different  kinds  of  versification,  in 
their  poetical  compofitions.  Olaus  Wormius  informs  us, 
that  the  ancient.  Scalds,  or  poets  of  Scandinavia,  made 
ufe  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  different  kinds  of 
meafure  in  their  verfes  (229) ;  and  a  learned  Welfhman 
hath  enumerated  and  explained  many  different  modes  of 
verfification  that  were  ufed  by  the  bards  of  his  country, 
from  the  lixth  century  downwards,  and  probably  in  more 
ancient  times  (230).  Many  of  thefe  meafures  depended 
neither  on  metrical  feet,  like  the  verfification  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  nor  on  rhyme,  like  that  of  the  mo- 
dern nations  of  Europe ;  but  on  various  alliterations,  and 
on  the  number  and  mufical  difpofition  of  the  fyllables  j 
of  which  we  may  form  fome  imperfect  idea  from  our  En- 
glim  blank  verfe.  All  thefe  different  modes  of  verfifi- 
cation, it  is  faid,  were  admirably  adapted  to  afiift  the 
memory,  infomuch  that  if  one  line  of  a  ftanza  was  re- 
membered, it  became  eafy  to  recollect  all  the  reft  (231). 
The  Britifh  poetry,  as  well  as  the  language,  hath  a 
peculiarity  which  perhaps  no  other  language  in  the 
world  hath ;  fo  that  the  Britifh  poets  in  all  ages,  and 
to  this  day,  call  their  art  Cyfrinach  y  Beirdd,  i.  e.  the 
fecret  of  the  poets.  Knowing  this  art  of  the  poets,  it 
is  impoflible  that  any  one  word  of  the  language  which 
is  to  be  found  in  poetry,  fhould  be  pronounced  in  any 
other  manner  than  is  there  ufed  \  fo  that  without  a 
transformation  of  the  whole  language,  not  one  word 
could  be  altered  (232)."  Though  Olaus  Wormius  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  that  the  Scalds  or  poets  of  the  North  never 
made  ufe  of  rhyme  (233) ;  and  though  the  learned  Pel- 
loutier  had  never  met  with  any  writer  who  fo  much  as 
infinuated  that  rhyme  was  ufed  by  any  of  the  Celtic 
poets  (234)  j  yet  it  plainly  appears,  from  the  remains  of 

{229)  Olaus  Wormius  de  literatura  Runica,  In  Append. 

(230J  Dr.  John  David  Rhy's  Cambro-britannicae  Linguae  Inftitu- 
tiones.  London,  1592.  See  alio  Lhuyd's  Archeologia  Britannica, 
p.  304.— 310.  . 

(231)  Carte's  Hire,  of  England,  v.  1.  p.  33. 

(232)  Mr,  Lewis  Morrit  apud  Carte,  ibid. 

(233)  Olaus  Wormius  de  literatura  Runica,  in  Append, 

(234)  Pelloutier  Hilloire  des  Celtes,  1.  1.  p,  360. 
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Oflian,  that  this  mode  of  verification,  which  hath 
been  generally  efteemed  a  Gothic  or  Monkifh  inven- 
tion, was  frequently  ufed  by  the  moft  ancient  Britifh 
bards  (235). 

Having  given  this  brief  hiftory  of  Britifh  poetry,  it  Britiflr 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  fliort  account  of  the  Bri-  poets. 
tifh  poets  of  this  period,  which  we  are  now  delineating. 
Thefe  poets  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  two  clafTes : 
the  firft  clafs  comprehending  their  facred  poets,  who 
compofed  and  fung  their  religious  hymns  *,  and  were  called 
in  Greek,  Eubates  ;  in  Latin,  Vates ;  and  in  their  own 
language,  Faids  (236):  the  fecond  comprehending  all 
their  fecular  poets,  <f  who  fung  of  the  battles  of  heroes, 
"  or  the  heaving  breafts  of  love,"  and  were  called 
"  Bards  (237).  As  enough  hath  been  already  faid  of  the 
Faids  in  another  place  (238),  it  only  remains  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  Bards. 

The  word  Bard  being  a  primitive  noun,  neither  de-  Bardg 
rived  nor  compounded,  it  can  neither  be  traced  to 
its  root,  nor  refolved  into  its  parts.  It  Signified 
one  who  was  a  poet  by  his  genius  and  profeffion  ; 
and  who  employed  much  of  his  time)  in  compofing 
and  tinging  verfes  on  many  various  fubjeclrs  and  oc- 
cafions  (^239).  The  Bards  conftituted  one  of  the  moft 
refpected  orders  of  men  in  the  ancient  Britifh  ftates  ;  and 
many  of  the  greateft  kings,  heroes,  and  nobles  efteemed 
it  an  honour  to  be  enrolled  in  this  order  (240).  They 
enjoyed,  by  law  and  cuftom,  many  honourable  distinc- 
tions and  valuable  privileges.  Kings  and  princes  made 
choice  of  Bards  to  be  their  bofom  friends  and  conltant 
companions  •,  indulged  them  with  the  greateft  familiarity, 
and  gave  them  the  moft  flattering  titles  (241).  Their 
perfons  were  held  facred  and  inviolable  ;  and  the  moft 
cruel  and  bloody  tyrants  dared  not  to  offer  them  any  in- 
jury. The  cruel  Cairbar,  who  had  murdered  the  royal 
Cormac  with  his  own  hand,  durft  proceed .  no  further 

(235)  The  Original  of  the  7th  book   of  Temora  in  Oflian's  Poems, 
v,  2.  p.  228. 235.  238.  241.  244. 

(236)  Dr.  M'Pherfon's  Difiemtions,  p.  I99,  &c. 

(237)  Oman's  Poems,  v.  i.p.  37. 

(238)  See  Chap,  II. 

(239)  Dr.  M'Pherfon's  Differtations,  p.  209. 

(240)  Dr.  Brown's  Differtation  on  Poetry  and  Mttfic,  p.  157-  &c« 
(  241 )  Keating's  Hift.  of  Ireland,  p.  48. 

than 
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than  to  imprifon  his  Bards.  "  He  feared  to  ftretch  his 
"  fword  to  the  Bards,  though  his  foul  was  dark  (242)." 
He  was  even  bitterly  reproached  by  his  heroic  brother 
Cathrnor,  for  having  proceeded  fo  far.  "  The  noble 
"  Cathmor  came — He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave ; 
"  he  turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar.  Chief  of 
"  Atha  !  he  faid,  how  long  wilt  thou  pain  my  foul  ?  Thy 
"  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  defert,  and  thy  thoughts 
«  are  dark.  Cairbar  loofe  the  Bards  :  they  are  the  fons 
<(  of  other  times.  Their  voice  mall  be  heard  in  other 
«  years,  after  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed  (243)." 
The  Bards,  as  well  as  the  Druids,  were  exempted  from 
taxes  and  military  fervices,  even  in  times  of  the  greater! 
danger  5  and  when  they  attended  their  patrons  in  the 
field,  to  record  and  celebrate  their  great  actions,  they 
had  a  guard  affigned  them  for  their  protection  (244). 
At  all  festivals  and  public  auemblies  they  were  feated  near 
the  perfon  of  the  king  or  chieftain,  and  fometimes  even 
above  the  greateft  nobility  and  chief  officers  of  the 
court  (245).  Nor  was  the  profeffion  of  the  Bards  lefs 
lucrative  than  it  was  honourable.  For,  befides  the  valu- 
able prefents  which  they  occasionally  received  from  their 
patrons,  when  they  gave  them  uncommon  pleafure  by 
their  performances,  they  had  eftates  in  land  allotted  for 
their  fupport  (246).  Nay,  fo  great  was  the  veneration 
which  the  princes  of  thefe  times  entertained  for  the 
perfons  of  their  poets,  and  fo  highly  were  they  charmed 
and  delighted  with  their  tuneful  ftrains,  that  they 
fometimes  pardoned  even  their  capital  crimes  for  a 
fong(247). 
Bards  very  We  may  very  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  a  profeflion 
that  was  at  once  fo  honourable  and  advantageous,  and 
enjoyed  fo  many  flattering  diftincl:ions  and  deiirable  im- 
munities, would  not  be  deferted.  It  was  indeed  very 
much  crowded  ;  and  the  accounts  which  we  have 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Bards  in  fome  countries,  parti- 
cularly in  Ireland,  are  hardly  credible  (248).     We  often 

(242)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  a.  p.  22.  (243)  Id,  ibid. 

(244)  Brown's   Biffertacion,    p.    i6r.    Mr.     Malley's  Introdu<5tion 

a  l'Hiftoire  de  Dannemarc,  p.  242.  (24J)  Jd.  *b*d.  240. 

(246)  Id.  ibid.  p.  241.   Keating's  Hifr.  Ireland,  p.  132,  &c. 

(247)  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry,  London,  1763,  p.  49.  «.. 

(248)  Keating's  Hirt.  of  Ireland,  p.  370,  &c. 
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read,  in  the  poems  of  Offian,  of  a  hundred  Bards  be- 
longing to  one  prince,  finging  and  playing  in  concert, 
for  his  entertainment  (249).  Every  chief  Bard,  who 
was  called  Allah  Redan,  or  doctor  in  poetry,  was  al- 
lowed to  have  thirty  Bards  of  inferior  note  conftantly 
about  his  perfon  ;  and  every  Bard  of  the  fecond  rank  was 
allowed  a  retinue  of  fifteen  poetical  difciples  (250).  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  Bards  of  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
not  fo  numerous  in  the  period  we  are  now  delineating, 
as  they  became  afterwards;  nor  were  they  then  guilty 
of  thofe  crimes  by  which  they  at  length  forfeited  the 
public  favour  (251).  In  this  raoft  ancient  period,  the 
Britifh  Bards  feem  to  have  been,  in  general,  men  of 
genius  and  virtue,  who  merited  the  honours  which  they 
enjoyed. 

Though  the  ancient  Britons  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  None  of  the 
this  hland  had  originally  the  fame  tafte  and  genius  forpoemsoith* 
poetry  with  thofe  of  the  north,  yet  none  of  their  pocti-  g™tons  pre- 
cal  compofitions  of  this  period  have  been  preferved.  Nor  ferved. 
have  we  any  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  this.     For  after  the 
provincial  Britons  had  fubmitted  quietly  to  the  Roman 
government,  yielded  up  their  arms,  and  had  loft  their 
free  and  martial  fpirit,  they  could  take  little  pleafure  in 
hearing  or  repeating  the  fongs  of  their  Bards,  in  honour 
of  the  glorious  atchievements  of  their  brave  anceftors. 
.  The  Romans  too,  if  they  did  not  practife  the  fame  bar- 
barous policy  which  was  long  after  practifed  by  Edward  I. 
of  putting  the  Bards  to  death,  would  at  leaft  difcourage 
them,  and  difcountenance  the  repetition  of  their  poems, 
for  very  obvious  reafons.     Thefe  fons  of  the  fong  being 
thus  perfecuted  by  their  conquerors,  and  neglected  by  fc 
their  countrymen,    either  abandoned  their  country  or 
their  profeffion,  and  their  fongs  being  no  longer  heard, 
were  foon  forgotten.     But  fo  natural  was  a  tafte  for  po- 
etry to  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  iiland,  that  it  was       • 
not  quite  deftroyed  by  their  long  fubjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  appeared  again  in  the  pofterity  of  the  pro- 
vincial Britons  (as  will  be  ieen  in   the  fequel  of  this 

(249)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  a.  p.  18. 

(150)  Dr.  M'Pherfon's  Differtations,  p.  212,213, 

(251)  Dr.  Brown's  Difiertation,  p,  165,  &c. 

work) 
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work)  as  foon  as  they  recovered  their  martial  fpirit,  and 
became  a  brave,  free,  and  independent  people. 
Mufic.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  many 

other  countries,  had  at  leaft  as  great  a  tafte  and  fondnefs 
for  mufic  as  they  had  for  poetry.     It  is  quite  unnecefTary 
to  enquire  how  they  contracted  this  tafte.     For  mufic  is 
natural  to  mankind,  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  fing- 
ingin  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  (251).     Vocal  mufic, 
perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  feathered  fongfters  of  the 
woods  and  groves,    was  here,  and  every  where,   more 
ancient  than  inftrumental  (252).     It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  men  became  fenfible  of  the  imperfection  of 
their  organs,  and  endeavoured  to  fupply  their  defects  by  the 
invention  of  feveral  fonorous  inftruments,  with  the  mufic 
of  which  they  accompanied  and  aflifted  their  voices  in 
finging  (253).     It  is  impoifible  to  difcover  at  what  time, 
and  by  whom,  inftrumental  mufic  was  firft  invented,  or 
rather  introduced  into  this  ifland  ;    though  we  may  be 
certain  that  it  was  long  before  it  was  invaded  by  the 
Romans. 
Poetry  and       It  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Britons,  as  well  as  ma- 
tnufic  were  ny  other  nations  of  antiquity,  had  no  idea  of  poems  that 
Hnited*  ^    were  made  only  to  be  repeated,  and  not  to  be  fungtothe 
found  of  mufical  inftruments.     In  the  firft  ftages  of  foci- 
ety  in  all  countries,  the  tw  o  fifter  arts  of  poetry  and  mu- 
fic feem  to  have  been  always  united  ;  every  poet  was  a 
mufician,  and  fung  his  own  verfes  to  the  found  of  fome 
mufical  inftrument  (254).    This  we  are  directly  told,  by 
two  writers  of  undoubted  credit,  jwas  the  cafe  in  Gaul,  and 
confequently  in  Britain,    in  thisperiod.     "  The  Bards, 
"  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,    fung  their  poems  to  the  found 
**  of  an  inftrument   not    unlike  a  lyre   (255)."      The 
"  Bards,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
"  celebrated  the  brave  actions  of  illuftrious  men  in  heroic 
u  poems,  which  they  fung  to  the   fweet  founds   of  the 

(251)  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  S.-c.  v.  1.  p.  345.    Quintilian,  1  I.  c.  10. 

(252)  At  liquidas  avium  voces  imitarier  ore 
Ante  fuit  multO;  quam  levia  carmina  cantu 
Concelebrare  homines  poflcnt,  aurifquc  juvarc.       Lucrct.  1.5* 

(253)  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  &c.v.  1.  p  345. 

(254)  Gerard.  Vomus  de  Art.  Poet.  p.  82.— See  Dr.  Brown's  Dif- 
fertation  on  the  Union  of  Poetry  and  MuGc. 

(ajj)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  31.  p.  354. 

«  lyre. 
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"  lyre  (256)."  This  account  of  thefe  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  is  confirmed  by  the  general  {train,  and  by  many- 
particular  pafTages  of  the  poems  of  Oflian.  «  Beneath 
"  his  own  tree,  at  intervals,  each  Bard  fat  down  with 
"  his  harp.  They  raifed  the  fong,  and  touched  the 
u  firing  :  each  to  the  chief  he  loved  (25  7)."  But  this 
union  between  poetry  and  mufic  did  not  fubfifl  very 
long,  in  its  greateft  flrictnefs,  perhaps  in  any  country. 
The  muflcians  foon  became  very  numerous  ;  and  thofe 
of  them  who  had  not  a  genius  for  compofing  verfes  of 
their  own,  affifled  in  finging  the  verfes  of  others  to  the 
mufic  of  their  harps.  Many  of  thofe  fongflers,  or 
parafites  (as  Athen^eas  calls  them),  which  the  Celtic 
princes  carried  with  them  when  they  went  to  war,  were 
compofed  by  thofe  among  them  who  had  a  poetical 
genius,  and  were  called  Bards  (258).  This  partial  fepa-  , 
ration  between  poetry  and  mufic  had  probably  taken 
place  in  this  ifland  in  the  days  of  Offian.  For  though 
we  have  fufficient  evidence  from  the  poems  of  this  illuf- 
trious  bard,  that  in  his  time  all  poets  were  muflcians  j 
we  have  not  the  fame  evidence  that  all  muficians  were 
poets. 

As  inflrumental  mufic  was  at  firfl  invented  to  accom- 
pany and  affifl  the  voice  in  finging,  fo  it  was  long  em- 
ployed in  all  countries  to  that  purpofe  only  (259).  This 
was  evidently  the  cafe  among  the  ancient  Britons  in  the 
period  we  are  now  confidering.  Offian,  the  fweet  voice 
of  Cona,  who  excelled  as  much  both  in  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental mufic  as  he  did  in  poetry,  feems  to  have  had  no 
idea  of  playing  on  an  inftrument  without  finging  at  the 
fame  time.  Whenever  his  bards  touch  the  firing,  they 
always  raife  the  fong  (260).  This  was  probably  one  of 
thofe  circumflances  fo  affecting,  and  enabled  it  to  pro- 
duce filch  flrong  emotions  of  rage,  love,  joy,  grief,  and 
other  paflibns  in  the  hearers,  by  conveying  the  pathetic 
flrains  of  poetry  to  their  hearts,  in  the  moil  roufing,  fof~ 
tening,  joyous,  or  plaintive  founds^ 

(256)  Ammian.  jVIarcellin.  1.  15.  c.  9. 
(25 7^  Offian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  112,  113. 

(258)  A  thenars,  1.  6.  c.  12. 

(259)  Mr.  Rollin's  Hift.  of  the  Arts,  c.  6. 

(260)  Diod,  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  31,    Ammian.  Marcel,  1.  gi.  c  9. 
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Harp.  Though  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  altogether  un- 

acquainted with  wind  inftruments  of  mulic,  yet  they 
feem  to  have  delighted  chiefly  in  the  lyre  or  harp  (261). 
This  inftrument  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Scythians,  and  was  much  ufed  by  all  the  Celtic  nati- 
ons (262).  At  firfi:  it  had  only  four  or  five  firings,  or 
thongs  made  of  an  ox's  ikin,  and  was  played  upon  with, 
a  plectrum  made  of  the  jaw-bone  of  a  goat  (263).  But 
the  conftructkm  of  this  inftrument  was  gradually  im- 
proved, and  the  number  of  its  firings  increafed  ;  though 
we  do  not  know  with  certainty  of  what  number  of  firings 
the  ancient  Briti/h  harp  confifted.  They  played  upon 
it  with  their  fingers,  and  not  with  a  plectrum  (264). 

Mime  The  ancient  Britons  of  this  period  certainly  funs  and 

iiraple  ana      ,         ,    ,        ,  .    ,  ,    .  r  Ti  i     • 

aatural.       played  by  tne   ear  \  and   their  tunes,  as   well  as  their 

poems,  were  handed  down  from  one  age   to  another ; 

the  author  of  each  poem  compofing  its  mufic,  which 

was  taught  at  the  fame  time  with  the  poem.     This  mufic, 

like  that  of  other  ancient  nations,  was  in  general  fimple 

and  natural,  fuited  to  the  fubjecl:  of  the  long  or  poem 

for  which  it  was  compofed  j  which  made  It  more  affecting 

than  the  more  artificial,  but  lefs  natural,  mufic  of  later 

ages  (265). 

(2,61)  The  Poems  of  Oflkn,  pa/Em. 

(a6a)  Pelloatier  Hift.  dss  Celt,  c.  9.  p.  360.  Note  30. 

(263)  Id.  ibid.  (zt>4)  Offian's  Poems,  V.  a.  p,  67.  I*(l  line* 

'165)  Mr.  RoIHn'sHift.  of  Arte.  c.  Q.  §  3, 
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*The  hijlory  of  commerce,  coin,  and  flipping  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  firft  invafion  of  it  by  the  Romans  under 
Julius  Ctefar,  A.  A.  C.  $$.  to  the  arrival  of  the  Sax- 
ons, A.  D.  449. 


THE  innumerable  advantages  of  commerce  are  fo  importance 
fenfibly  felt  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  happy  of  commer- 
ifland,  that  it  is  quite  unneceflary  to  enter  upon  a  formal cial  niftor7' 
proof  of  its  great  importance,  or  t  o   make  any  apology 
for  admitting  it  to  a  place  in  the  hiftory  of  our  country. 
This  is  a  diftinclion  to  which  it  is  well  intitled,  and  from 
which  it  hath  been  too  long  excluded. 

It  is  almoft  as  difficult  to  difcern  the  firft  beginnings  Antiquity  . 
of  the  Britifh  commerce,  as  it  was  to  difcover  the  fources  of  com- 
of  the  Nile.     For  as  the  greateft  rivers  fometimes  flow  me) 
from  the  fmalieft  fountains,  fo  the  moft  extenfive  com- 
merce fometimes  proceeds  from  the  moft  trifling  and 

B  b  2  imperceptible 
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imperceptible   beginnings.     The    truth   is,    that  com- 
merce of  fome   kind,    and  in  fome  degree,  hath  been 
coeval  with  fociety,  and  the  di  {Unction  of  property,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  ( i ).     As  foon  as  the  inhabitants 
of  any  country  were  formed  into  focieties,  under  any 
kind  of  government,  and  had  any  thing  that  they  could 
call  their  own ;  they  were  prompted  by  neceffity,  con- 
veniency,  or  fancy,  to  make  frequent  exchanges  among 
themfelves  of  one  thing  for  another.     Thus,  in  the  very 
firft  ftage  of  fociety,  the  hunter  who   had  caught  more- 
game  than  he  needed,  or  could  ufe,  willingly  gave  a  part 
of  it  for  a  fhare  of  the  herbs  or  fruits  which  another  had 
gathered.     This  kind  of  commerce  was  certainly  carried 
en  in  this  ifiand  almoft  as  foon  as  it  was  inhabited. 
Gradual  in-      When  the  people  of  any  country  proceed  from  the  fa- 
eieafeof      vage  to  the   paftoral  life,  as  their  properties  become  va- 
commercs    rious  and  valuable,  fo  their  dealings  and  trafficking  with 
!5  u"VIay  one  another  become  more  frequent  and  extenfive.     But 
when  they  join  a  little  agriculture  and  fome  neceffary 
<  manufactures  to  trie  feeding  of  cattle,    the  materials,  op- 

portunities, and  neceility  of  commerce  among  the  mem- 
bers cf  a  ftate  are  very  much  increafed,  though  it  is  ftill 
carried  on  for  fome  time  in  the*  way  of  exchange  and 
barter  of  one  commodity  for  another.     It  was  in  this  way, 
as  we  are  told  by  Solinus,  that  the  people  of  Britain, 
particularly  the  Silures,    carried  on  their  trade  in  his 
time.     "  They  make  no  ufe  of  money  in  commerce,  but 
u  exchange  one  thing  for  another  ;  and  in  making  thefe 
s<  exchanges  they  pay  a  greater  regard  to  the  mutual  ne- 
"  ceilities  of  the  parties,  than  to   the  intrinfic  value  of 
*c  the   commodities  (2)."     In   this    flate   of  commerce 
there  were  no  merchants  by  profeffion ;  but  every  man 
endeavoured  to  find  out,  in  the  beft  manner  he  could, 
another  perfon  who  wanted  the  things  which  he  had, 
'and  had  thofe  which  he  wanted.     This,  we  may  well 
.  imagine,  was  fometimes  no  eafy  talk  ;  and  while  com- 
merce was  carried   on  in   this  manner,  in  any  country, 
it  could  not  be  very  exteniive.     Such  was  the  very  li- 
mited, imperfect  ftate  of  trade  among  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  this  iflend  for  feveral  ages.     Ignorant  of  the 

(1)  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,   and  Science*,  v,  1.  p.  477. 
(z\  Solinus,   c.  35. 
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arts  of  numbering,  weighing,  and  meafuring,  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  ufe  of  money,  they  knew  only  to 
exchange,  by  guefs,  one  thing  for  another.  But  even 
this  was  of  very  great  advantage,  and  formed  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  ties  by  which  the  members  of  infant  focieties 
were  united. 

In  the  firft  periods  of  fociety  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  Commerce 
every  other  country,  commerce  was  almoft  wholly  con-  or,S'na|jy 
fined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  every  little  ft  ate.     The  w;thin  tfoc  - 
intercourfe   which  the  members  of  one  ftate  had  with  limits  of 
thofe  of  another,  was  for  the  moft  part  hoflile  and  pre-  eac1^  ft*te-» 
datory,  rather  than  mercantile  and  friendly.     The  petty  enlarged* 
ftates  of  Britain  were  almoft  cOnftantly  at  war  with  one  its  circle, 
another,  which  made  their  mutual  depredations  to  be 
conlidered  as  juft  and  honourable  enterprifes.     Too  like 
the  ancient  Germans  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
things,  "  they  did  not  efteem  thofe  robberies  m  the  leaft: 
"  difhonourable  that  were  committed  without  the  limits 
*c  of  their  own  ftate,    but    rather   applauded  and  en- 
"  couraged  them,  with  a  view  to  keep  their  youth  in  the 
"  conftant  exercife  of  arms  (3)."     It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  profpecl  of  obtaining  thofe  things  by  force  from, 
the  people  of  a  neighbouring  ftate,  which  they  could  not 
obtain  without  an  equivalent  from  their  fellow-citizens, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  keep  the  flames  of  war  almoft: 
conftantly  burning.     But  when  forne  of  the  Britifh  ftates 
began  to  apply  to  agriculture  and  other  arts,  their  fero- 
cious and  predatory  difpofitions  gradually  abated  ;  the  rage 
of  war  was  often  fufpended  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the 
people  of  thefe  different  ftates  carried  on  a  commercial  in- 
tercourfe with  each  other  for  their  :  mutual  advantage. 
By  this  means  the  circle  of  commerce  was  enlarged,  and 
it  became  a   bond   of  union  between  different  ftates  ; 
as  it  had  formerly  been  between  the  members  of  each 
ftate.     But  though  it  was  more  exteniive,  it  was  ftill  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  carried  on  by  way  of  barter  and  ex- 
change (4). 

Belides  this  internal  commerce  which  the  people  of  Foreign 
Britain   carried   on   among  themfelves  from  the    very  commerce 

(3)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  23. 

(4)  Plin.  Hift,  Nat,  1.  33.  c.  1. 
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with  the  commencement  of  civil  fociety,  and  which  gradually 
Phoenicians,  increafed  as  they  improved  in  civility,  induftry,  and 
arts;  they  had  commercial  dealings  with  feveral  fo- 
reign nations  in  very  ancient  times.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe 
nations  which  vifited  this  ifland  on  account  of  trade  was 
unquestionably  the  Phoenicians.  This  is  pofitively 
affirmed  by  Strabo,  and  acknowledged  by  many  other 
authors  (5).  That  people  are  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  inventors  of  navigation  and  foreign  trade, 
and  the  inftructors  of  other  nations  in  thefe  moft  ufe- 
ful  arts  (6).  This  much  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  they 
were  the  boldeft  and  moft  expert  mariners,  the  greateft 
and  moft  fuccefsful  merchants  of  antiquity  {7).  Af- 
ter they  had  made  themfelves  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  planted 
colonies  and  built  cities  on  feveral  parts  of  thefe  coafts, 
and  had  carried  on,  for  fome  ages,  a  prodigious  and 
moft  enriching  trade  with  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  that  fea  ;  they  adventured  to  pafs  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  about  1250  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Chriftian  sera,  and  pufhed  their  difcoveries  both  to  the 
right  and  left  of  thefe  Straits  (8).  On  the  right  hand 
they  built  the  city  of  Cadiz,  in  a  fmall  ifland  near  the 
coaft  of  Spain ;  and  from  thence  profecuted  their  dif- 
coveries and  their  trade  with  great  fpirit  and  advan- 
tage (9).  They.foon  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
coafts,  and  many  of  the  interior  parts  of  Spain,  which 
was  to  them,  for  fome  ages,  as  great  a  fource  of 
wealth  as  the  new  world  was  afterwards  to  the  Spa- 
niards (10).  Purfuing  their  inquiries  after  trade  and 
gain  ftill  further  northward,  they  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  weftern  coafts  of  Gaul;  and  at  length 
dlfcovered  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  the  fouth-weft  coafts  of 
Britain  (11). 

s 

(5)  Strabo,   1.  3,  fub  fine. 

(6)  Origin  of  Laws,   &c.  v.  1.  p.  295. 

(7)  lfaiah,   c.  23.  v.  8.     Ezekiel,   0.271 

(8)  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  v.  zc  p.  293,  &c.  Bochart  in  Phalig.  1.  3. 
-.    e.  7.  in  Canaan,  1.  1. 

(9)  Id.  ibid.  c.  34.  p.  608,  &c- 
(id)  Uiod.  Sic.l.  5.  §  35-  p.  35&. 

(11)  Bcchart  Ganaan,  1.  1.  c.  41.  p.  659.  c.  39.  p.  648. 
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It  is  impofiible  to  fix  the  time  of  this  lafr.  difcovery  of  The  time  of 
the   Phoenicians  with  certainty    and  precifion.       Some  the  Phos™- 
writers  are  of  opinion  that  this  ifland  was  difcovered  by  ^iarns'  f1!0?' 
that  adventurous  people  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  not  tain  not  cer- 
long  after  it  was  firft  inhabited  by  colonies  from  the  con-  tainly 
tinent  of  Gaul  ( 1 2>-     If  we  could  be   certain   that  the ^D0V/n* 
tin,  in  which  the  Tyrians  or  Phoenicians  traded  in  the 
days  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  was  brought  from  Britain^ 
we  mould  be  obliged  to  embrace  this  opinion  (13).     But 
as  we  know  that  they  found  great  quantities  of  tin  as  well 
as  of  more  precious  metals  in  Spain,  we  cannot  fix  the 
sera  of  their  arrival  in  Britain  from    this  circumftance»v 
The  learned  Bochart,  and  others  from  him,  fix  the  time 
when  the  Phoenicians  firft.  difcovered  the  Cafliterides,  or 
Scilly  iflands,  to  the  year  of  the  world  3100,  and  before 
Chrifl  904  (14)  j  while  others  imagine  that  this  difcovery 
was  made   by  Himilco,  a  famous  mariner  of  antiquity, 
who  was  fent  from  Carthage  with  a  fleet  to  explore  the 
feas   and  coafts  northward  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
about  600  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chriitian 
sera  (15).     Though  nothing  can  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty about  fo  remote  an  event,  this  laft  opinion  feems 
to  be  the  moft  probable.     For  Herodotus,  who  flourifh-? 
ed  about  440  years  before  our  Saviour,  fays,  that   the 
Greeks  in  his  time  received  all  their  tin  from  the  iflands 
called  CafEterides,  but  that  he  knew  not  in  what  part  of 
the  world  thefe  iflands  were  fituated  (16).     This  is    a 
direct  proof  that  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  adjacent  conti- 
nent of  Britain,  were  difcovered  before  this  period  ;  and 
that  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  made-  this   valuable  dis- 
covery, ftill  concealed    their  fltuation   from  other   na- 
tions. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  Phoenicians  planted  No  eTl- 
any  colonies,  or  built  any  cities  in  Britain  and   the  adja-  dence  thafe 
cent  iflands,  as  they  did  in  many  other  countries,  to  ena-  l.-J-    „"" 
me  them  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  greater  advantage,  planted  any 
uome   think  that  J:he  fwarthy  complexions  and    curled  colonic*  in 
hair  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  fouth-wefl  coafl  of Bntam; 

(12)  Aylett  Sammes  Brit.  Antiq.  c.  5. 
.  (13)  Ezekiel,  c.  26.  v.  12. 

(14)  Bcchart's  Canaan,  1.  i.e.  34.     Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Com- 
merce, v.  1.  p.  8. 

(15)  Dr.  Borlafe's  Hift.  Corn,  p.  27,  s8,        (i5)  Herodot.  1.  r. 
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Commodi- 
ties ex- 
ported by 
the  Phoe. 

nicians. 


Tin. 


Lead. 


Britain,  which  made  Tacitus  conjecture  that  they  had 
come  from  Spain,  were  owing  to  their  being  defcended 
from  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  from  Spain,  which  had 
been  planted  in  thefe  parts  (17).  But,  upon  the  whole, 
it  feems  to  be  more  probable  that  the  Phoenicians  con- 
tented themfelves  with  making  occafional,  perhaps 
annual,  voyages,  into  thefe  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
fake  of  trade  ;  and  that  this  is  the  reafon  fo  few  veftiges 
of  them  are  to  be  found,  even  in  thofe  parts  of  this  ifland 
that  they  mofr.  frequented. 

The  enlargement  of  their  commerce  was  the  great 
object  the  Phoenicians  had  in  view  in  their  many  bold 
adventurous  voyages  into  diftant  countries,  particularly 
into  this  ifland.  They  foon  found  that  it  abounded  in 
feveral  valuable  commodities,  for  which  they  very  well 
knew  where  to  rind  a  good  market.  The  moft  con- 
fiderable  of  thefe  commodities  were  tin?  lead,  and 
fkins  (18). 

The  Phoenicians,  at  their  firft  arrival  in  Spain,  had 
found  great  quantities  of  tin,  with  which  they  carried 
on  a  very  advantageous  trade  into  many  different  coun- 
tries for  feveral  ages  (19).  But  at  length  the  mines  of 
tin  in  Spain  were  almofl  exhaufted,  and  the  profits  arif- 
ing  from  them  were  much  diminifhed.  This  made  the 
difcovery  of  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  of  the  South-weft 
coafts  of  Britain,  very  feafonable  to  the  Phoenicians. 
For  here  they  found  that  valuable  metal  tin,  from  which 
they  derived  fuch  large  profits,  in  the  greatefr.  plenty, 
and  with  the  greateft  eafe  (20).  Cargoes  of  this  metal 
they  conveyed,  in  their  own  mips,  into  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  into  India, 
where  it  was  much  valued,  and  fold  at  a  very  high 
price  (21). 

It  is  not  certain  in  what  parts  of  the  ifland  the  Ehceni- 
cians  found  the  lead  which  they  exported.  If  it  was  in 
thofe  parts  of  it  which  have  abounded  mofr.  with  that 
metal  in  fucceeding  ages,  they  were  better  acquainted  with 
Britain,  and  had  penetrated  further  into  it,  than  is  com- 


(17)  Dr.  Borlafe's  Hift.  Corn.  p.  39, 

(18)  Strabo,  1-  3.  fub  fine. 

(19)  Bochart  Phalig.  c.  34. 

(ao)  Diod.  Sicu'l.  1.  5.  §  ii.  p.  347. 
(41)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat,  1.  34.  c,  16. 
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monly  imagined.  For  the  countries  in  which  the 
richeft  lead  mines  have  been  found,  are  thofe  of 
the  Coritani,  now  Derbyfhire  *,  of  the  Dimetse,  now 
Cardiganfhire ;  of  the  Ordovices,  now  Denbighfhire ; 
and  of  the  Brigantes,  now  Yorkfhire,  Northumberland, 
&c.  (22).  However  this  may  be,  we  are  allured  by 
Pliny,  "  That  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  lead  was  found 
"  immediately  under  the  furface,  in  fuch  abundance, 
"  that  they  found  it  neceflary  to  make  a  law,  that  no 
"  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  it  mould  be  taken 
"  annually  (23)."  When  this  metal  was  lb  plentiful 
and  obvious,  the  Phoenicians  would  eafily  procure  as 
great  quantities  of  it  as  they  thought  proper  to  ex- 
port. 

The  third,  and  not  the  leaft  valuable  article  of  the  Skins  and 
Phoenician  exports  from  this  ifland,  was  the  fkins  both  wool« 
of  wild  and  tame  animals.  Under  this  article  was  pro- 
bably comprehended  the  wool  of  the  Britifh  fheep, 
which  hath  been  fo  excellent  in  all  ages  •,  and  would  be 
of  great  ufe  to  the  Phoenicians  in  their  woollen  manu- 
factures. 

Though  the  Phoenicians  were  probably  among  the  firft  Phoenicians 
nations  in  the  world  who  underftood  the  fabrication  of  imported 
money,  and  its  ufe  in  trade  ;  and  though  they  were  im-  ™°J*l*~ 
menfely  rich  in  gold  and  filver,  yet  they  made  no  ufe  of  earthcn- 
coin   in    their   commerce  with  the  people   of  Britain,  ware,  and 
That  people  had,  in  thefe  times,  no  idea  of  the   nature  trinket*, 
or  ufe  of  money  ;  and  the  Phoenicians  profited  too  much 
by  their  ignorance,  to  take  any  pains  to  inftrucl:  them  in 
thefe  particulars.     They  acted,  in  a  word,  in  the  fame 
manner  towards  the  ancient   Britons,  as  the  Europeans 
acted  towards  the  people  of  America,  on  their  firft  dis- 
covery of  that  country.     They  gave  them  things  offmall 
price  in  exchange  for  their  moft  valuable   commodities. 
The   Phoenician  imports  into    the  C^ifliterides,  or   tin- 
countries  of  Britain  and  its   adjacent  iilands,  as  we    are 
told  by  Strabo,  confifted    of  the  three  articles    of  fait, 
earthen -ware,  and   trinkets    made  of  brafs  (24).     The 
firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  articles  were  indeed  ufeful,  but 
of  eafy  purchafe,  and  were  probably  fold   at  an  exorbi- 
tant rate,  to  the  unikilful  Britons.     The  things  made  of 

{2%)  Camden's  Britannia,  col.  591.840.  917,  &c. 
(z3)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  34.  c.  17. 
(514)  Strabo,  1.  3,  fub fine. 
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brafs  were  chiefly  of  the   fuperfluous    and   ornamental 
kind,  as  braccelets  for  their  arms,  chains  for  their  necks, 
rings,  and  the  like,  of  which  the  ancient  Britons  were 
remarkably  fond  (25). 
Phoenicians      We  may  be  convinced  that  the  Phoenicians  made  great 
concealed     profit  by  their  trade  to  Britain,  by  the  anxious  care  with 
eir  com.  wj1jcj1  they  laboured  to  conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of 
Britain        other  nations.     The  following  ftory  winch  is   told  by 
from  other  Strabo,  is  a  fufficient   proof  of  this  anxiety  and  care, 
■nations.       C(  jn  ^^   moft  ancient   times,    the    Phoenicians  from 
"  Cadiz  were   the  only  perfons  who   traded  to   thefe 
"  iflands,  concealing   that   navigation  from  all  others. 
"  When  the  Romans  once  followed  a  Phoenician  fhip 
(t  with   a   defign   to    difcover  this  market,  the  mafter 
"  malicioufly  and  wilfully  run  his  fhip  among  fhallows ; 
<(  and  the  Romans  following,  were  involved  in  the  fame 
<c  danger.     The  Phoenician,  by   throwing   part  of  his 
<e  cargo  over-board,  made  his  efcape  ;  and  his  country- 
"  men  were  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  conduct,  that  they 
"  ordered  all  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained  to  be  paid  out  of 
"  the  public  treafury  (26)."     By  thefe  prudent  precau- 
tions, the  Phoenicians  enjoyed  a  profitable  and  exclufive 
trade  to  thefe  iflands  for  about  300  years.     But  the  fecret 
was  at  length  difcovered,  and    the    Greeks,  Gauls  and 
Romans  came  in  fuccefiively  for  a  fhare  in  this  trade. 
Britain  dif-      ^   aPPears>    from   the   unqueftionable    teftimony   of 
covered  by  Herodotus,  that  though  the  Greeks  in  his  time  (about 
the  Greeks.  ^a  years  before  Chrift)  knew  very  well  that  all  the  tin 
which  they  ufed,  and    which  they  received   from  the 
Phoenicians,    came  originally  from  the  Cafliterides,  or 
Britain,  and  the  Scilly  iflands,  yet   they  did   not  know 
in  what  part  of  the  world  thefe  iflands  were  fituated  (27). 
For  thoush  the  Phoenicians,  in  their  tranfadlions  with 
the  Greeks,  could  hardly  avoid  mentioning  the  names  or 
thefe  remote  counties  to  which  they  failed,  they  might, 
and  did,  avoid  inftructing  them  in  the  courfe  they  fteer- 
ed  5  and  the  Greeks  had  not  then  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
navigation  as  enabled  them  to  make  the  difcovery  them- 
felves.     How  long  it  was  after  the  age  of  Herodotus  be- 
fore the  Greeks  began  to  trade  direclly  to  Britain,  is  not 

(25)  Herodian.  I.  3.  c.  47.  (26)  Strabo,  1.  3. 

(27)  Herodot,  1. 1, 

exadtly 
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exactly  known  •,  but  there  are  fome  things  that  may  in- 
cline us  to  think  that  it  was  not  very  long.  Pliny  ob- 
ferves  (28),  that  Britain  had  long  been  famous  in  the 
annals  of  the  Greeks  :  and  Polybius,  who  was  by  birth  a 
Greek,  and  flourifhed  near  200  years  before  Chrift, 
wrote  a  whole  book  (which  is  unhappily  loft)  concerning 
Britain,  and  the  manner  in  which  tin  was  managed  in  that 
ifland  (29)  ;  a  proof  that  it  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  age  of  Polybius,  and  probably  a  consider- 
able time  before.  Pytheas  of  Marfeilles,  who  flourifhed 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Chriftian  sera,  was  the  mofl  ancient  Greek  geo- 
grapher who  gave  any  account  of  the  Britifh  ifles  ;  and 
was  probably  the  very  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  difcovered 
thefe  iflands,  and  communicated  that  dilcovery  to  his 
countrymen.  For  Pytheas  was  an  adventurous  mariner, 
as  well  as  a  great  geographer ;  and  having  paffed  the 
Straits,  failed  along  the  coafts  of  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  Scandinavia,  until  he  came  to  a  place  where  the  fun 
continued  only  a  few  minutes  below  the  horizon  •,  which 
muft  have  been  about  the  66th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude (30).  In  this  voyage  he  not  only  difcovered  Bri- 
tain, but  even  Thule,  now  Iceland,  which  he  places  fix 
days  fail  further  to  the  north  than  Britain  (31).  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  the  Greeks  began  to  trade 
into  Britain  foon  after  the  age  of  Pytheas,  or  about  three 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

The  commodities  which  the  Greeks  of  Marfeilles,  and  Import. 
perhaps  of  other  places,  exported  from    Britain,  were aIKl  exPorts 
probably  the  fame  that  had  been  exported  from  hence  by  Greeks. 
the   Phoenicians,    their    predecefTors   and  rivals  in  this 
trade  ;  viz.  tin,  lead,  and   fkins.      The   firft    of  thefe 
commodities  was  the    moft  valuable,    and   yielded  the 
greateft  profits.     For  this  metal  was  long  held  in  high 
eftimation  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  account   of  the 
facility  with  which  it  was  refined  and  manufactured,  and 
the  many  various  ufes  to  which  it  was  employed  (32). 

(28)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  4.  c.  16.  (29)  Polyk  1.  3. 

(30)  Strabo,  1.  2.  p,  104, 

(31)  Strabo,  lf  4.  p.  204.     Memoires  de  I'  Academie  des  Infcrlptbns 
ct  Belles  Lettres,  1. 19.  p.  146,  &c. 

(32)  Fiin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  34,  c.  17. 
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It  was  fent  even  into  India,  where  none  of  it  was  to  be 
found,  and  where  they  purchafed  it  with  their  moft  pre- 
cious diamonds.     The  great  profits  arifing  from  the  tin- 
trade  of  Britain  in  thefe  times,  was  the  chief  thins  that 
made  the  merchants  of  Carthage  and  Cadiz  conceal  the 
place  where  they  got  their  tin  with  fo  much  care ;  and 
made  other  nations  fo  defirous  of  making  the  difcovery. 
The  Greeks  obtained  a  fhare,  if  not  the  whole  of  this 
trade,  with  the   greater   eafe,  that   the  Carthaginians, 
foon  after  this  period,  began  to  be  engaged  in  thofe  long 
and  bloody  wars  with   the  Romans,  which  very   much 
diverted  their  attention  from  mercantile  affairs,  and  at 
laft  ended  in  the  total  deftruclion  of  their  ftate.     They, 
no  doubt,  carried  on  this  trade  with  the  people  of  Britain 
in  the  fame  manner  the  Phoenicians  had  done,  by  giving 
them,  who  were  ftill  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  ufe  of 
money,  fome  things  of  no  great  price,  in  exchange  for 
their  valuable  commodities. 
Greeks  ex-       -^ot  on^J tne  maritime  ftates  of  Greece,  but  the  Greek 
celled  in      colonies  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Gaul,  excelled  in  the  arts' 
na^J££tlon   of  fhip-building  and  navigation,  and  were  much  addicted 
building."     t0  tra^e>  m  tn^s  period.     Many  evidences  of  this,  if  it 
were  necenary,  might  be  produced  :  but  that  prodigious 
fhip  which  was  built  at  Syracufe,  under  the  direction  of 
Archimedes,  and  of  which  we  have  a  molt  pompous  des- 
cription in  Athenseas,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the  great  pro- 
ficiency of  the  Greeks  in  all  the  maritime  arts  ;  and  of 
their  trade  with  Britain,  about  200  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift,  when  that  fhip  was  built.     For,  according  to 
Athenaeas,  «  this  fhip  had  three  mafts ;  of  which  the 
"  fecond  and  third  were  got  without  much   difficulty ; 
"  but  it  was  long  before  they  could  find  a  tree  fit  for  the 
,  "  firft  or  main-maft.     This  at  length  was  difcovered  on 
"  the  mountains  of  Britain,  and  brought  down  to  the 
"  fea-coaft  by  machines  invented  by  one  Phileas  Tauro- 
«  menites,  a  famous  mechanic  (33)." 
Greeks  alfo       As  the  Greeks  did  not  enjoy  the   Britifh    commerce 
concealed     VCry  long,  and  neither  planted  colonies  nor  built  cities 

their com-   jn  this  ifland,  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  uirprifed  that  fo 

merce  with  .   r ...    ■"     ,  .    r  .  .    _.   .       r      '      r..r. 

JBrifcun.       little  is  laid  on  this  iubjeci  by  iuch  or  their  writers  as  are 

now  extant,  and  that  they  left  fo  few  traces  behind  them. 
(33)  Athcnaei  Dcepnof.  1,  5.  c,  ro. 

Attentive 
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Attentive  obfervers,  however,  have  difcovered  fo  many 
veftiges  of  their  language,  letters,  learning,  religion, 
and  manners  among  the  ancient  Britons,  as  fufriciently 
prove  the  reality  of  their  intercourfe  with  this  ifland  (34). 
They  feem  alfo,  as  well  as  the  Phoenicians,  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  their  knowledge  of  and  commerce 
with  the  Britifh  ifles  from  other  nations.  For  when  the 
famous  Scipio,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo  from  Polybius, 
enquired  the  people  of  Marfeilles  concerning  thefe 
ifles,  they  pretended  a  total  ignorance  of  them  (35). 
This  was  certainly  a  very  falfe  pretence,  after  the  infor- 
mation they  had  received  from  Pytheas  and  others  (36) ; 
and  was  probably  made  with  no  other  view  than  to  pre- 
vent the  Romans  from  difturbing  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  tin-trade  in  Britain. 

Whether  the  Greeks  of  Marfeilles  were  difcouraged  Tlie  *ra^e 
from  continuing  to  trade  directly  with   Britain,  by  the  carriedon 
length  and  danger  of  the  voyage,  or  by  the  wars  between  in  a  differ- 
the    Romans  and  Carthaginians,    which  rendered    the ent  cnaa" 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  very  unfafe,  we  cannot 
be  certain.     But  this  we  know  from  the  bed  information, 
that  the  trade   between  Britain   and    Marfeilles,    after 
fome  time,  began  to' be  carried  on  in  a  different  manner, 
and  through  a  different  channel.     Of  this  we  have  the 
following  plain  account  from  Diodorus  Siculus :  "  Thefe 
"  Britons  who  dwell  near  the  promontory  of  Belerium 
4(  (the  Land's-end)  live  in  a  very  hofpitable  and  polite 
**  manner,  which  is  owing  to  their  great  intercourfe  with. 
"  foreign  merchants.     They  prepare,  with  much  dex- 
<c  terity,  the  tin  which  their   country  produceth.     For 
"  though  this  metal  is  very  precious,  yet  when  it  is  firft 
u  dug  out   of  the  mine  it  is  mixed   with  earth,  from 
**  which  they    feparate   it,  by  melting    and    refining. 
"  When  it  is  refined,  they  caft  it  into  ingots,  in  the 
u  fhape  of  cubes  or  dies,  and  then  carry  it  into  an  ad- 
"  jacent  ifland,  which  is  called  Ic~tis  (Wight).     For  when 
"  it  is  low-water,  the  fpace  between  that  ifland  and  the 
"  'continent  of  Britain  becomes  dry  land  ;  and  they  carry 
u  great  quantities  of  tin  into  it  in  their  carts  and  wag- 

(34)  Aylet  SamraesEritanniaAntiqua,  c.  6.  p.  74. 

(35)  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  190, 

(j£)  fyTemoiresdc  L'Academie  des  InfcriptJons,  torn.  19;  p.  163. 

"  gons. 
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<c  gons.     Here  the  merchants  buy  it,  and  franfport  it  to 
"  the  coaft.  of  Gaul  j  from  whence  they  convey  it  ovef 
<f  land,  on  horfes,  in  about   thirty  days,  to   the  mouth 
u  of  the  Rhone  (37)."     As  Marfeilles  is  fituated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Rhone,  we  may  be  certain  that 
it  was  the  place  to  which  the  Britifh  tin  was  carried  j  and 
that  from  thence  the  merchants  of  Marfeilles  fsnt  it  into 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  which  they  traded, 
who  car-         ^  *s  not  ^°  c^ear>  from  the  above  account  of  Diodorus 
ricd  on  this  Siculus,  who  were  the  foreign  merchants  who  purchafed 
-trade.  the  tin  from  the  Britons  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  tranfport- 

ed  it  to  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  and  from  thence  over  land  to 
Marfeilles.  Some  imagine  that  they  were  Greeks  from 
Marfeilles,  who  had  factories  eftablifhed  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  for  the  management 
of  this  trade  ;  while  others  think  that  they  were  Gauls, 
and  that  the  people  of  Marfeilles  remained  quietly  at 
home,  and  received  the  Britifh  tin  and  other  commodities 
from  the  hands  of  thefe  Gaulifh  merchants  (38).  There 
feems  to  be  fome  truth  in  both  thefe  opinions  :  and  it  is 
moft  probable  that  the  merchants  of  Marfeilles,  finding 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  trading  directly  to  Britain 
by  fea,  contrived  the  fcheme  of  carrying  on  that  trade 
over  the  continent  of  Gaul ;  and  fent  agents  of  their 
own  to  begin  the  execution  of  this  fcheme.  But  they 
could  not  but  foon  difcover  that  it  was  impoffible  to  carry 
on  a  trade  through  fo  great  an  extent  of  country,  with- 
out the  confent  and  affiftanee  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  employ  them,  firft  as  their  car- 
riers, and  afterwards  as  their  agents.  By  this  means, 
fome  of  the  Gauls  becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  profits  of  this  trade,  engaeed  in  it  on  their  own  ac- 
count.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  Gauls  were  initructed 
in  trade,  as  well  as  in  arts  and  learning,  by  the  Greeks  of 
Marseilles. 
Ports  of  ^  is  evident  that  the  Ifle  of  Wight  was  the  place  from 

Gaul  where  whence  thefe  foreign    merchants,    whether   Greeks  or 
the  Bntifli    Gauls,  exported  the  Britifh  tin  ;  but  we  are  not  told  at 

goods  were       ,  r  r^      i  •  1        1    *      '  a.  -  •  r 

landed.         wkat  port  ox  Gaul  it  was  landed.     A  modern  writer,  or. 
great  learning,  hath  engaged  in  a    long  and  particular 

(37)  Diod.  Sicul.  I.  g.  §  22.  p.  347. 

U?)  Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Ir.fcrlptioas,  torn.  16.  p.  162. 

difcufKon 
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difcuffionof  this  point  (39) ;  and  after  examining  fede- 
ral different  opinions,  he  concludes  at  laft,  that  Venne% 
in  Britanny,  was  the  port  at  which  the  goods  exported 
from  Britain  were  difembarked.  It  is  however  probable 
that  the  merchants  of  Gaul  landed  their  goods  from  Bri- 
tain at  different  ports,  as  it  fuited  belt  their  own  iltuation 
and  conveniency. 

The  people  of  Marfeilles  did  not  enjoy  the  Britiih  Narbonne » 
commerce  long  without  rivals,  after  it  began  to  be  car-  |  ^tom?" 
ried  on  over  the  continent  of  Gaul.  For  it  appears  that 
the  merchants  of  Narbonne  foon  obtained  a  fhare  of 
that  trade.  This  had  been  but  an  inconliderable  place, 
till  the  Romans  planted  a  colony  there,  about  a  century 
before  the  birth  of  Chriit,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  their 
firft  province  in  Gaul,  called  Narbonenfis  (40).  Soon 
after  this,  Narbonne  became  a  magnificent,  rich,  and 
mercantile  city  ;  being  conveniently  fituated  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone.  From  this  time  the  merchants  of  Gaul  found  a 
market  at  Narbonne  for  a  part  of  the  goods  which  they 
brought  from  Britain,  and  which  they  had  formerly  car- 
ried only  to  Marfeilles  (41). 

After  the  Britifh  trade  was  thus  divided  between  Mar-  The  routes 
feilles  and  Narbonne,    the  merchants  of  Gaul  opened  ^c^ritifli 
feveral  new  routes  for  conveying  their  goods  from  Britain  goods  were 
over  the  continent  of  Gaul,  to  thefe  two  great  cities,  conveyed 
Three  of  thefe  routes  are  diftin&ly  defcribed  by  Strabo.  ove^.the 

ttti  -  r^innrir  i        continent  of 

When  they  made  uie  ot  tne  nrit  oi  theie  routes,  they  Gaul  to 
brought  their  goods  from  Britain  up  the  river  Seine,  as  Marfeilles 
far   as   it   was  navigable  ;    and  from  thence  conveyed  *""  Nar" 
them,  on  horfes,    over  land,  to  the  river   Rhone,  on 
which  they  again   embarked  them  5  and  falling  down 
that  river  to  the  Mediterranean,    landed  them  either 
at  Marfeilles  or  Narbonne.     In  their  return  they  brought 
goods  for  the  Britifh  market  from  thefe  cities  up  the 
Rhone,    as  far  as  it  was  navigable,  from  thence  over 
land  to  the   Seine,  and  down  the  river,  and  acrofs  the 
channel  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  other  parts  of  Bri- 

(39)  Memoires  de  i'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  16,  p.  168. 

(40)  Straber,  1.4.  p,  1 89. 

(41)  Strabo,   J.  4. 

tain. 
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tain  (42).  But  becaufe  fo  long  a  navigation  up  the  ra- 
pid river  Rhone  was  attended  with  great  difficulties, 
they  fometimes  landed  their  goods  at  Vienne,  or  Lyons, 
carried  them  over  land  to  theXoire,  and  down  that  river 
to  Vennes,  and  other  cities  on  the  coaft  of  Britanny,  and 
from  thence  embarked  them  for  Britain  (43).  The 
trade  between  Britain  and  Marfeilles  and  Narbonne,  by 
this  fecond  route  (which  was  perhaps  the  greateft),  was 
carried  on  by  the  Veneti,  who  were  the  greateft  traders 
and  the  belt,  navigators  among  the  ancient  Gauls  (44). 
The  third  route  was  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne,  up  that  river  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  j  and 
from  thence  over  land  to  Narbonne  (45). 
Trade  of  After  the  trade  of  Britain  came  into  the  hands  of  the 

.Britain  ex-  Gauls,  who  were  of  the  fame  origin,  profefTed  the  fame 
tended.  religion,  and  fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  ancient 
Britons,  it  was  not  long  confined  to  the  Sciily  iflands  and 
the  coaft  of  Cornwal,  as  it  had  been  while  it  was  ma- 
naged by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  ;  but  gradually  ex- 
tended to  all  the  coafts  oppofite  to  Gaul.  For  when  the 
Belg^e,  and  other  nations  from  Gaul,  had  got  pofTeflion 
of  thefe  coafts,  the  intercourfe  between  them  and  the 
continent  became  open,  friendly,  and  frequent.  Mer- 
chant fhips  were  conftantly  pafling  and  repairing  the  Bri- 
tifh  channel,  efpecially  where  it  is  narroweft,  from  the 
one  country  to  the  other,  for  their  mutual  benefit.  In 
former  ages,  the  Britons  who  dwelt  in  Sciily  iflands,  and 
on  the  coaft  of  Cornwal,  near  the  Land's-end,  were  the 
moft  civilized,  becaufe  they  had  then  the  greateft  inter- 
courfe with  foreign  merchants  from  Cadiz  and  Mar- 
feilles (46).  But  in  Osfar's  time,  and  for  fome  time 
before,  the  people  of  Kent  were  the  moft  polite  \  be- 
caufe the  trade  of  Britain  being  then  carried  on  by  the 
Gauls,  the  greateft  number  of  fhips  from  the  neighbour- 
ing continent  arrived  in  the  ports  of  that  country  *,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  it  were  more  converfant  with  foreign 
merchants,  and  moft  engaged  in  trade  (47 ). 

(42)  Strabo,  1.  4..  p.  I28.  186.  (43)  ]dt  ibid. 

(44.)  Csfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  3,  c.  3. 

(45)  Strabo,  1.  4,  p.  8 9,. 

(46)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  22.  p.  347. 

(47)  Cxf.  de  Bel.  Gl.  1.  5.  c.  1  {,  1  4. 

Though, 
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Though  the  above  deduction  of  the  various  revolu-  Trade  of 
tions  in  the  Britifh  commerce,  from  its  commencement  Britain 
to  the  firft  Roman  invafion,  may  not  appear  altogether  £reacer  and 
fatisfactory  ;  it  will  not  perhaps  be  found  an  eafy  tafk  to  known, 
collect  one  much  more  perfect   from  the  genuine  re-  after  the 
mains  of  hiftory.     From  the  memorable  sera  of  that  R°man  in* 
invafion,  the  trade  of  this  ifland  became  gradually  more         ' 
considerable,    and   the   particulars  of  it  a  little  better 
known. 

We  are  informed  by  Csefar,  that  as  foon  as  he  began  Limits  of 

to  think  of  invadirp-  this  ifland,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  tllc,Britlf 

•  trade  at  tha* 

procure  intelligence  about  the  ftate  and  circumftarices  of  jnvafiou% 

it,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  form  a  proper  fcheme  for 

its  reduction.     But  lie  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  the 

intelligence  he  wanted  and  defired.     <c  For  very  few, 

"  except  merchants,  viiited  Britain  in  thefe  times;  and 

"  even  the  merchants  were  acquainted  only  with  the 

"  fea-coafts,    and    countries    oppofite    to   Gaul    (48)." 

This  is  a  diftinct  defcription  of  the  feat  and  limits  of 

the  foreign  trade  of  Britain  at  that  time  ;  which  was 

confined  to  the  fea-coafts  on  that  fide  of  it  that  lies  along 

the  Britifh  channel,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 

on  the  eait,  and  the  Land's  end  on  the  weft.     All  the 

reft:  of   this    ifland    was    then   unknown  to  ftrangers, 

and  without  any    trade    or    intercourfe    with    foreign 

nations. 

Though  Julius  Csefar  did  not  found  any  cities,  plant  Intercourfe 

any  colonies,  or  form  any  lairing  eftablifhments  in  Bri-  betwfen 

'.  *       -■-,  •       1     t_       1  •  j~J>  Britain  and 

tarn,  yet  the  Romans  gamed,  by  his  two  expeditions,  a  the  conti_ 

much  greater  knowledge  of  it  than  they  could  before  nent  in- 
obtain  from  the  information  of  others.  The  tribute  alfo  crcaf«& 
which  he  impofed  on  feveral  of  the  Britifh  ftates,  though 
it  was  never  paid,  afforded  a  pretence  to  Succeeding  em- 
perors to  make  demands  upon  them,  and  to  inter- 
meddle in  their  affairs.  This  pretence  was  not  neglected 
by  his  immediate  fuccefTor  Auguftus,  who  drew  confi- 
derable  revenues  from  Britain,  without  being  at  any  ex- 
pence  or  trouble.  Thefe  revenues  arofe  partly  from  the 
valuable  prefents  that  were  made  him  by  the  Britifh 
princes  who  courted  his   favour,    and  partly   from  the 

(48)  Caefar  de-Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  cs  30, 

Vol  ,  L  C  c  Guftoro* 
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cuftoms  or  duties  which  he  impofed  on  all  the  goods  ex- 
ported from  Britain  to  the  continent,  and  imported  from 
the  continent  into  Britain  (49).     As  thefe  duties  were 
moderate,  and  procured  the  Britifh  merchants  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Romans,  and  a  favourable  reception  in  all 
their  ports,  they  paid  them  without  much  reluctance  ; 
and  Auguftus,  who  had  more  of  the  fpirit  of  a  financier 
than  of  a  hero,  chofe  rather  to  accept  of  this  revenue 
which  was  got  with  eafe,  than  to  involve  himfelf  in  the 
danger  and   expence  of  an  expedition  into  Britain  (50). 
The  Britilh  trade  being  now  become  an  object  not  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  the  greateft  monarch  in  the 
world,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the 
feve-ral  articles  of  Which  its  exports  and  imports  confifted, 
as  far  as  thev  can  be  difcovered  from  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man  writers. 
Exported         Tin,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  ftill  continued  to  be 
from  Bri.    one  0f  the  moil;  valuable  articles  of  the  Britifh  exports, 
tain.  iji^g  Romans?  as  VJt\i  as  j-he  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 

other  nations,  fet  a  very  great  value  on  this  metal,  and 
employed  it  to  many  various  ufes  (31). 
T>  Pliny,  indeed,  doth  not  give  credit  to  the  prevailing 

opinion  in  his  time,  that  all  the  tin  which  was  ufed  in 
the  Roman  empire  came  from  Britain,  but  thinks  that 
fome  of  it  was  brought  from  Spain  and  Portugal  (52). 
But  as  Csefar,  Mela,  Solinus,  and  other  Roman  au- 
thors (53),  take  notice  of  the  great  abundance  of  tin  in 
this  ifland,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  far  greateft 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it  that  was  ufed  in  the  world  in 
thefe  times,  was  exported  from  Britain. 

Lead  was  another  considerable  article  of  the  Britifh  ex- 
ports during  the  reign  of  Auguftus  and  his  fuccelTors, 
as  long  as  the  Romans  continued  in  this  ifland.  Pliny, 
after  enumerating  the  various  ufes  of  lead,  obferves 
that  this  metal  is  got  with  greater  eafe,  and  in 
greater  quantities,  in  Britain,  than  in  either  Gaul  or 
Spain  (54 J. 

(49)  Strabo,  1.  4,  p.  200-  (50)  Id.  ibid. 

(51)  Plin.  Nat.jHift.  ].  6.  34.  c.  17.  (52)  Id.  ibid.  c.  16. 

(53)  C;efar  de  Be].  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12.  Mela,  1.  3.C.  8.  Solinus,  c.  35. 
Tacit,  vita  -Agric, c.  12,  (54)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  J.  34.  c.  17. 

Though 
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Though  the  Britons  had  fome  iron  when  they  were  Iron, 
firfr.  invaded  by  the  Romans,  yet,  as  Csefar  obferves,  they 
had  it  only  in  fmall  quantities,  hardly  fufficient  for  their 
home  confumption,  and  none  to  fpare  for  exporta- 
tion ($$).  But  after  the  Romans  had  been  fome 
time  fettled  in  this  ifland,  this  moil  ufeful  metal  be- 
came very  plentiful,  and  made  a  part  of  the  Britifh  ex- 
ports (56). 

When  Oefar  invaded  Britain,  it  was  believed  that  it  Gold  and 
produced  neither  gold  nor  filver  ;  but  the  Romans  had"lver* 
not  been  long  fettled  in  it,  before  they  difcovered  their 
miftake,  and  found  that  it  was  not  altogether  deftitute 
of  thefe  precious  metals  (57).  A  modern  writer  is  of 
opinion,  that  gold  and  filver  were  not  then  found  in  fuch, 
quantities  as  to  furniiii  an  article  of  the  Britifh  ex- 
ports (58) :  but  the  following  pafTage  of  Strabo  feems 
to  imply  the  contrary  :  <(  Britain  produceth  corn,  cat- 
t{  tie,  gold,  filver,  iron  ;  befides  which,  fkins,  flaves, 
<c  and  dogs,  naturally  excellent  hunters,  are  exported 
u  from  that  ifland  (59)-" 

The  Gagates,  or  jeatftone,  is  believed  by  fome  to  Gagates,  or 
have  conftituted  another  article  of  the  Britifh  exports  of  j^tftone, 
this  period.  This  ftone  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  an- 
cients, both  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  the  many  me- 
dicinal virtues  they  imagined  it  poiTeiTed;  for  which 
reafon  it  bore  a  high  price.  It  was  found  only  atone 
place  in  Lycia,  and  in  Britain  (60). 

Nafcitur  in  Lycia  lapis,  &  prope  ?emraa  Gagates, 
Sed  genus  eximium  foecunda  Britannia  mittit  (61). 

Solinus,  in  defcribing  the  productions  of  Britain,  men- 
tions the  Gagates  as  one  of  the  moil'  valuable,  in  the 
following  terms  :  ci  Befides,  to  lay  nothing  in  this 
((  place  of  the  many  large  and  rich  veins  of  metals  of 
"  various  kinds  with  which  the  foil  of  Britain  abounds, 
"  the  Gagates  is  found  there  in  great  quantitiesi  and  of 

(55)  Csefarde  Eel.  Gal.  l.c.c,  12. 

(56)  Mufgrave  Belgium  Brkan.  ep.  7.  p.  156. 

(57)  M.  TulliiEpift.  torn.  1, 1.  7.  ep.  7.  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  12. 
(38)  Mufgrave  Belgium  Britan.  p.  169      .(59)  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.   199, 

(60)  Muigravc  Belgium  Britain,  p.  164.  Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  1.  36.  c.  19. 

(61)  Marbodaeus  apud  Camden  Britan.  v.  a.  p.  908. 

G  C  2  *  th« 
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"  the  mofl  excellent  quality.  If  you  inquire  about  its 
"  appearance,  it  is  black  and  gem-like ,  if  its  quality,  it 
t(  is  exceeding  light :  if  its  nature,  it  flames  with  water, 
«'  and  is  quenched  with  oil:  if  its  virtue,  it  hath  as 
"  great  a  power  of  attraction  when  it  is  rubbed  as  am- 
«  ber  (62)." 
lime  and  Lime,  chalk,  and  marie  are  reckoned  among  the  Bri- 
ehalk,  tifh  exports  of  this  period.  That  chalk  and  marie 
abound  in  many  parts  of  this  ifland  is  well  known,  and 
that  they  were  ufed  as  manures  by  the  ancient  Britifh 
hufbandmen  hath  been  already  proved  (63).  The  fol- 
lowing very  remarkable  infcription,  which  was  founds 
with  many  others,  near  Domburgh,  in  Zealand,  A.  D- 
1647,  makes  it  appear  that  chalk  was  exported  from 
Britain  to  the  continent  in  verv  ancient  times  ;  and  that 
this  trade  was  carried  on  by  a  clafs  of  men  who  were 
called  Britifh  chalk-merchants,  who  feem  to  have  had  a 
particular  veneration  for  the  goddefs  Nehalennia.  This 
is  a  fufikient  proof  that  this  chalk  trade  was  carried  on 
before  the  general  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity. 

DEAE   NEHALENNIAE 

OB   MERCES   RECTE  CONSER 

VATAS    SECVND.    SILVANVS 

NEGO  f  TOR  CRETARIVS 

BRITANNICIANVS 

V.  S.  L*  M.  46. 

To  the  goddefs  Nehalennia 

For  his  goods  well  preferved 

Secundas  Silvanus 

A  chalk-merchant 

Of  Britain 

tVillingly  performed  his  merited  vow; 

Pearls,  Gems,  and  particularly  pearls,    may   alfo  be   clailed 

among  the  Britifh.  exports  of  this  period  (65),  Pearls, 
according  to  Pliny,  were  efteemed  by  the  Romans  the 
moll-  precious  and  excellent  of  all  things,  and  bore  the 
highell  price  (66).     Julius  Caefar  was  fo  great  an  ad- 

^  (62)  Solinus,  c.  35.  (63)  Mufgrave  Belgium  Bukan.  p.  162. 

See  Chap.  V.  fed.  Agriculture. 


(64)  Keyller  Antiquitates  Septentrionales,  p.  246. 

(6.0  Mela,  I  3,  c.  6,  "(66)  Piin.  Hift,  Nat, 


1  9.  c  35. 
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mircr  of  the  Britifh  pearls,  which  he  had  feen  in  Gaul, 
and  ufed  to  weigh  in  his  hand,  that  Suetonius  affirms, 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  quantity  of  them  was  his  chief 
inducement  to  the  invasion  of  Britain  (67).  This  much 
is  certain,  that  after  his  return  from  this  ifland,  he  con-? 
fecrated  a  breaft-plate,  of  great  yalue  and  beauty,  to  Ve- 
nus, in  her  temple  at  Rome  ;  which  he  fignified  by  an 
infcription,  was  compofed  of  pritifti  pearls  (68).  Several 
ancient  writers  reprefent  the  pearls  of  Britain  as  generally 
fmall,  and  of  a  duiky  colour  ;  though  others  fpeak  of 
them  in  more  favourable  terms  (69). 

Gignitet  infignes  antiqua  Britannia  baccas  (70), 
The  faireft  pearls  grow  on  the  Britifh  coafts. 

It  feems  probable  that  the  pearls  of  Britain  were  inferior 
to  thofe  of  India  and  Arabia  in  general,  though  fome  of 
them  might  be  remarkable  for  their  iize  and  beauty. 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
mentioned  by  fo  great  a  number  of  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  is  a  fufEcient  proof  that  they  were  well  known 
on  the  continent,  and  confequently  that  they  were  a  con- 
siderable artigfe-. article  of  commerce  (71). 

Though  agriculture  was  not  unknown  in  Britain  before  Corn, 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  it  was  neither  fo  perfect 
nor  fo  extenfive  as  to  afford  corn  for  exportation.  But 
this  moft  ufsful  of  all  arts  made  fuch  rapid  progrels  after 
that  period,  that  Strabo  (who  flourifhed  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Chriflian  sera)  mentions  corn  among  the 
productions  of  Britain  that  were  exported  (72).  When 
the  Romans  fubdued  the  befl:  part  of  this  iiland,  and 
fettled  in  it,  they  practifed  agriculture  with  fo  much 
(kill,  induftry,  and  mccefs  themfelves,  and  gave  fuch  en- 
couragement to  the  natives  to  imitate  their  example,  that 
corn  became  the  ftaple  commodity  of  Britain,  and  the 
rfroft  valuable  article  of  its  exports  (73). 

(67)  Sueton.  JullCsefar,  c.  47.  (68)  Plin,  Hift.  Nat,  1. 9.  c.  35, 

(69J  Plin.  HHt.  Nat.  1.  9.  c.  35.    Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  i%.  /Elian 
Kift.  Anem. ).  15.  c.  8. 

(70)  Marbodaiis  de  Lapid.  prec.  c.  61, 

(71)  Ammian,  Marcellin.  1.  23.  c.  6.  fub  fine.- 

(72)  Strabo,  1,  4,  p.  iqq,        (73)  Se?  Chap.  V.  fe&,  Agriculture. 

As 
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Cattle,  As  Britain,    according  to   the  teftimony    of    Csefar, 

hides,  yery  much  abounded  in  cattle  of  all  kinds,  we  may  be 

horfes'  certain  that  they  furnifhed  the  merchants  of  thefe  times 
with  feveral  articles  for  exportation  (74).  The  hides  of 
horned  cattle,  and  the  fkins  and  fleeces  of  flieep,  were 
exported  from  this  ifland  by  the  merchants  in  this 
period,  as  well  as  they  had  been  long  before  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks  (75).  After  the  Romans  had 
inftructed  the  Britons  in  the  art  of  making  cheefe,  great 
quantities  of  it  are  faid  to  have  been  exported  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Roman  armies  (76).  The  Britifh  horfes  were  fo 
beautiful,  and  fo  admirably  trained,  that  they  were 
much  admired  by  the  Romans,  and  exported  for  the 
Faddles  of  their  great  men,  and  for  mounting  their  ca- 
valry (77).  It  is  alfo  probable  that  oxen  were  exported 
for  the  yoke,  and  their  carcafTes  for  provifions  for  the 
Roman  fleets  and  armies. 
Dogs.  It  will  perhaps  appear  ridiculous  to  many  readers  to  be 

told  that  the  Britiih  dogs  conflituted  no  inconfiderable 
article  in  the  exports  of  this  period.  But  in  the  hunting . 
and  paftoral  ftages  of  fociety,  thefe  faithful  animals  are 
the  favourite  companions  and  moft  ufeful  pofTeffions  of 
men;  and  even  in  a  more  advanced  period  of  civilization, 
they  contribute  not  a  little  to  their  amufement.  We 
need  not  therefore  be  furprifed  to  hear  the  poet  fpeak- 
ing  of  .the  Britifh  dogs,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  in 
the  following  terms  : 

Quod  freta  fi  Mori-num  dubio  refluemia  ponto 
Veneres,  atgiie  ipfos  libeat  penetrare  Britannos, 
O  quanta  eft  merces,  et  quantum  impendia  fupra  ? 

But  If  the  coafts  of  Calais  you  vifit  next, 
"Where  the  firm  fhere  v/ith  changing  tides  is  vext, 
And  thence  your  ccurfe  to  diftant  Britain  fleer, 
What  itore  of  dogs  !  and  how  exceeding  dear  (78).    • 

Thefe  dogs  feera  to  have  been  of  three  kinds,  and  de- 
igned for  three  different  purpofes.  Some  of  them  were 
yery  large,  fcrong,  and  fierce,  and  were    ufed  by  the 

(74)  Csfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.-5.C.  12. 

(75)  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  X75.  1.  4.  p.  199. 

(76)  Mufgrave  Belgium  Erjtannicum,  p.  47. 

(77)  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce.  • 

(78)  Gracilis  apud  Camden  Britan.  v.  1,  p.  139. 

Gauls, 
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Gauls,  andfome  other  nations,  in  war  (79).  Others  of 
them  were  the  fame  with  our  prefent  maftifFs,  or  bull- 
dogs, and  were  purchafed  by  the  Romans  for  baiting 
bulls  in  the  amphitheatres,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
p  eople. 

Magnaque  taurorum  fra&uri  collo  Britanni  (80), 
And  Britifh  mafliffs  break  the  brawny  necks  of  bulls. 

But  the  greater!  numbers,  and  thofe  which  bore  the 
higheft  price,  were  defigned  for  hunting,  and  excelled 
all  others,  both  in  fwiftnefs  and  the  exquifitenefs  of 
their  fcent.  They  are  thus  defcribed  in  a  palTage 
of  Oppian,  tranflated  out  of  Greek  into  Latin  by 
Bodinus  : 

Eft  etiani  catuli  fpeciesindagine'clara, 
Corpus  huic  breve,  magnifico  fed  corpore  digna  ; 
Pidla  Britannorum  gens  illos  effera  bello 
Nutrit,  Agalaeofque  vocat  viliffimo  forma 
Corporis,   ut  credas  parafitos  effe  latrantes  (81). 

There  is  a  kind  of  dogs  of  mighty  fame 

For  hunting  -,  worthy  of  a  fairer  frame  . 

By  painted  Britons  brave  in  war  they're  bred, 

Are  beagles  called,  and  to  the  chafe  are  led  : 

Their  bodies  fmall,  and  of  fo  mean  a  fhape, 

You'd  think  them  curs  •,  that  under  tables  gape. 

Many  of  the  people  of  this  now  free  and  happy  ifland  Slaves, 
will  be  ftill  more  furprifed  when  they  are  informed,  that, 
in  the  period  we  are  delineating,  great  numbers  of  flaves 
were  exported  from  Britain,  and  fold  like  cattle  in  the 
Roman  market.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  fufficient 
evidence  from  Strabo,  a  writer  of  the  molt,  unexception- 
able credit,  who  directly  mentions  fiaves  among  the  Bri- 
tifh exports  in  his  time  (82).  It  is  even  probable  that  the 
young  Britons,  which,  in  the  fame  place,  he  fays  he 
HHnfelf  faw  at  Rome,  were  flaves  expofed  to  fale  in  the 
market.  For  their  height  is  exactly  meafured,  all  their 
limbs  are  viewed,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies  ex- 
amined with  the  critical  depreciating  eye  of  a  merchant 
who  was  cheapening  them  (83).     Some  of  thefe  Britifh 

(79)  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  200.    Mufgrave  Belg.  Brit,  p.  160. 

(80)  Claudian.  (81)  Camden  Britain  v.  1.  p.  140. 
(82)  Strabo,  I.   4.  p.   199,  (83)  Id.  1,  4.  p.  200. 

flaves 
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flavcs  appear  to  have  been  employed  in  laborious  and 
fervile  offices  about  the  imperial  court  and  the  public 
theatres  of  Rome  (84).  We  are  not  informed  who  thefe 
unfortunate  Britons  were,  who  were  thus  ignominioufly 
bought  and  fold  j  nor  in  what  manner  they  had  loft 
their  liberty.  But  it  is  moft  probable  that  they  were 
prifoners  taken  in  war  \  or  criminals  condemned  to 
flavery  for  their  crimes  :  though  fome  of  them  might 
perhaps  be  unfortunate  gamefters,  who  after  they  had 
loft  all  their  goods,  had  boldly  ftaked  their  wives  and 
children,  and  at  laft  their  ownperfons  (85). 
Baikets,  The  reader  muft  have  obferved  that  no  manufactures, 

or  works  of  art,  have  been  mentioned  among  the  Britiili 
exports  of  this  period.  This  was  owing  to  the  low  im- 
perfect ftate  of  the  arts  among  the  ancient  Britons,  be- 
fore they  were  inftructed  by  the  Romans^  There  feems 
to  have  been  only  one  kind  of  goods  manufactured  by 
tjiem  for  exportation;  which  was  baikets,  and  other 
works  made  of  ofiers.  Thefe  baikets  were  of  very  ele- 
gant woi  kmanfhip^  and  bore  a  high  price  ;  and  are  men- 
tioned by  Juvenal,  among  the  extravagant  expensive  fur- 
niture of  the  Roman  tables  ip  his  time. 

Adde  et  bafcaudas  &  mille  efcaria  (S6 ). 
Add  baikets,  and  a  thoufand  other  difhcs. 

That  thefe  baikets  were  manufactured  in  -Britain,  we 
learn  from  the  following  epigram  of  Martial  : 

Barbara  de  pi&is  veni  bafcauda  Britannis 
Sed  me  jam  marult  dicere  Roma  fuam  ($7). 

A  bafket  I,  by  painted  Britons  wrought, 
And  now  to  flome's  imperial  city  brought. 

After  the   introduction  of  the    Roman   arts,    goods  of 

many  kinds  were  manufactured  in,  and  exported  from 

Britain. 

Goods  im-        Though  the  above  enumeration  of  the  ancient  Britifli 

ported  into  experts  is  probably  very  imperfect,  it  is  impoilible  to  give 

Britain. 

(84)  Camden  Brit.  Introduce,  p.  51, 

(S5)  Mufgrave  Belg. Brit. p.  1^7,  15S.  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  c.  24. 

(86)  Juvenal,  Sat,  la.  7.  46,  (S7)  Martial,  1,  14,  ej>.  $9. 

one 
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one  fo   complete  of   the  imports  of  thefe  times.     For"  * 

thefe  are  not  much  noticed  by  any  of  the  contemporary 
writers,  except  Strabo,  who  names  only  a  few  particulars, 
and  comprehends  all  the  reft  under  the  general  expref- 
fion  of  "  various  wares  or  trinkets  of  the  like  kind  (88)." 
The   particulars  mentioned   by   Strabo    are  only  thefe 

four  : ivory  bridles gold-  chains cups  of  amber 

and  drinking-glafTes  (89).  Thefe  are  evidently  only  a 
few  of  the  moit  curious  and  coftly  commodities  that 
were  imported  into  Britain  after  it  had  been  vifited  by 
Julius  Csefar,  and  before  it  was  fubdued  by  Claudius; 
clefigned  only  for  the  ufe  of  the  Britifh  kings  and 
princes.  Beiides  thefe,  we  may  be  certain  there  were 
many  other  things  imported,  for  the  ufe  of  perfons  of  in- 
ferior rank.  In  particular,  we  are  told  by  Caefar  (90), 
that  all  the  brafs  ufed  in  Britain  was  imported :  and  we 
know  that  in  thefe  times,  before  iron  became  plentiful, 
a  great  part  of  the  arms,  tools,  and  utenlils  of  all 
kinds  that  were  ufed  in  this  ifland,  were  made  of  that 
metal  (91). 

As  foon  as  the  Romans  had   fubdued  a  considerable  Import* 
part  of  Britain,  and  great  numbers  of  them  had  fettled  ^  terthc 
in  it,  the  imports  unavoidably  became  much  more  vari-  COnqueft, 
ous  and    valuable.      Befides   wine,    fpices,    and    many 
other  articles  for  their  tables,  they  were  under  a  necef- 
fity  of  importing  the  greater!  part  of  their  tools,  arms, 
furniture,  clothing,  and  many  other  things.     When  th?. 
Britons  began  to  imitate  the  Roman  luxury  and  way  of  ' 
living  (as  they  foon  did),  the  demand  for  the  productions 
and   manufactures  of  the  continent   was  ftill    more  in- 
creafed ;  which  made  the  imports  exceed  the  exports  in 
value,    brought  the   balance  of  trade,    for  fome  time, 
againft  this  ifland,  and  involved  the  unhappy  Britons  in  a 
grievous  load  of  debt  (92). 

When  the  Romans  had  completed  the   conqueft  0f?aIance[» 

...1T,..  ,  110  .  •*    *  favour  oF 

provincial  Britain,  they  made  hafterto  improve  and  en-  Britain, 
rich  it,  by  introducing  agriculture  into    all  parts  of  it 
that  were   capable  of   cultivation;  and   by  eftablifhing 
various   manufactures,  in    which  they  inftructed    their 

(8S)  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  200.  (39)  Jd.  ibid. 

(90)  Cafarde  Bel.  Gal.  1.5.  c.  12.  J 

(91)  See  Chap.  V.  feci,  of  Metals. 
.(92)  Camden  Britan.  v.  1.  p.  435. 
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Britifh  fubjec"ts.     As  the  Britons  improved  in  the  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  and   the  other  arts,  they  provided 
themfelves,  by  their   own   induftry,  with  many  things 
that  they  had  formerly  imported  ;  and  raifed  and  pre- 
pared many  more  articles   for    exportation.      By   this 
means   they  brought  and  kept  the  balance  of  trade  in 
their  favour,  which  foon  enabled  them  to   pay  all  their 
xlebts,  and,  by  degrees,  enriched  them  with  great  fums 
of  Roman  money. 
Seats  of  the      The  trade  from   the   continent  into  Britain,  as  we 
Bnufii         learn  from  Strabo,  was  chiefly  carried  on  from  the  mouths 
the  conti-  *  °^  tne^*e  ^ou^  great  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  the 
Loire,  and  the  Garonne  :  and  the  merchants  who  car- 
ried on  that  trade  refided  in  the  fea-ports  on  the  adjacent 
coafts  (93).     From  thence  they  fent  their  Britifh  goods, 
partly    by   water,  and  partly  by  land  carriage,  into    the 
interior   parts    of    Germany,    Gaul,    Italy,    and   other 
countries :  and  by  the  fame  means  received  goods  from  all 
thofe  countries  for  the  Britifh  market. 

We  are  not  fo  particularly  informed  concerning  the 
,  Situation  of  the  chief  fea-ports  and  principal  trading 
towns  of  Britain  in  this  period.  While  the  Britifh  trade 
was  managed  only  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  the 
Scilly  iflands  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight  were  the  chief  marts 
and  feats  of  trade.  When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gauls,  it  became  gradually  more  extenfive ',  and  they 
vifited  all  the  fafe  and  convenient  harbours  on  the  Britifh 
coafts,  oppofite  to  their  own,  from  the  Land's-end  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  But  after  the  Romans  invaded, 
and  more  efpecially  after  they  fubdued  and  fettled  in  this 
ifland,  the  fcene  of  trade  was  prodigioufly  enlarged, 
many  towns  were  built  in  the  moft  convenient  fltuations, 
on  its  fea-coafts,  and  navigable  rivers ;  and  all  thefe 
towns  had  probably  a  fhare  of  trade,  more  or  lefs  ; 
though  fome  had  a  much  greater  ihare  than  others. 
Claufentum,  or  Old  Southampton,  is  imagined  to  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  on  account  of  its 
convenient  lituation,  on  a  fine  bay  near  the  tin-countries 
and.thelfleof  Wight  (94).  Rutupse,  or  Richborough, 
is  alfo  believed  to  have  been  a  famous  fea-port,  and  a  place 


Trading 
towns  in 
Britain. 


(93)  Strabo,  I.  4.  p.  199. 

(94)  Mufgrave  Belgium  Britannicum,  p.  40. 
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of  great  trade  in  the  Roman  times.     This  much  at  leaft 
is  certain,  that  it  was  the  port  where  the  Romans  com- 
monly landed   when  they  came  into   this   ifland  ;  and 
where  they  departed   out  of  it  for  the  continent  (95). 
But  London  very  foon  became  by  far  the  richeft   and 
greater!:  of  all  the  trading  towns  in  Eritain.     For  though 
this  renowned  city  (deiigned  by  Providence   to  be    the 
chief  feat  of  the  Britifh  trade  and  empire  in  all  fucceed- 
ing  ages)  was  probably  founded  only    between  the  firft 
Roman  invafion  under  Julius,  A.  A.  C.  $$.  and  the  fecond 
under  Claudius,  A.  D.  43  ;  yet  in  lefs  than  twenty  years 
after  this  laft  event,  it  is  thus   defcribed    by    Tacitus  : 
"  Suetonius,  with  wonderful  refolution,  marched  through 
"  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  country  to   London  ;   a 
"  city  famous  for  its  wealth,  and  the  great  number  of  its 
"  merchants  ;  though  it  was  not  diftinguifhed    by  the 
"  title  of  a  colony  (96)."      It   feems  indeed  probable, 
that  London  was  founded  by  the  merchants  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  on  account 
of  the  convenience  of  the  fituation  for  commerce  ;  and 
that  this  illuftrious  city  owes  its  origin,  as  well  as  a  great 
part  of  its  profperity  and  grandeur,  to  trade.     There  is 
hardly  any  other  fuppofition  can  account  for  its  becoming 
fo  remarkable  for  its  wealth  and  commerce  in  fo  fhort  a 
time. 

It  hath  been  difputed  whether  the  duties  that  were  Duties  on 
paid  by  the  Britifh  merchants  to  the  Roman  government  merchand- 
in  the  reigns  of  Auguftus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula,  were  ^id     re 
levied  at  the  ports  on  the  continent  where  their   goods 
were  landed,  or  at  the  ports  in  this  ifland   where   they 
were  embarked.     It  is  perhaps  impoflible  to  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty in  this  matter ;  but  it  feems  to  be  probable,  from 
fome  pafTages  in  Strabo,  that  in  the  interval  between  the 
firft  and  fecond  invaiion,  the  Romans  had  publicans  fet- 
tled in  the  trading  towns  of  Britain,  with  the    confent 
of  the  Britifh  princes,  for  collecting  their  duties  on  mer- 
chandize 5  which   they,  from  prudential  confiderations, 
had  agreed  to  accept  of  in  lieu  of  the  tribute  which  had 
been  impofed  by  Julius  Csefar.  The  reafon  which  that  ex- 
cellent writer  gives  in  one  place,  why  the  Romans  did  not 

(95)  v^e  Balteley  Antiq.  Rutup. 

(96)  Tacit.  Anna],  1.  14,  c.  33. 

think 
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think  fit  to  profecute  the  conquerr  of  Britain  begun  by 
Caefar,  is  this  :  That  though  the  Britons  refufed  to  pay 
tribute,  they  contented  to  pay  certain  duties  on  goods 
exported  and  imported ;  and  the  Romans,  upon  mature 
consideration,  thought  it  belt  to  accept  of  thofe  duties, 
which  they  imagined  would  produce  very  near  as  much 
as  the  tribute  would  have  produced,  after  deducting  the 
expence  of  the  army  which  would  have  been  neceiTary 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  tribute  (97).  This  plainly 
implies  that  the  duties  were  levied  where  the  tribute  would 
have  been  levied,  i.  e.  in  Britain.  For  the  confent  of 
the  Britons  was  not  in  the  leafc  neceflary  to  enable  the 
Romans  toimpofe  what  duties  theypleafed  on  Britifh  goods 
in  the  ports  on  the  continent,  which  were  entirely  under 
the  Roman  dominion.  This  is  confirmed  by  what  the 
fame  author  fays  in  another  place,  concerning  the  earneft 
endeavours  of  the  Britifh  princes  to  engage  the  friendfhip 
of  Auguftus  by  embaffies,  prefents,  good  offices,  and 
the  cheerful  payment  of  duties  on  goods  exported  and 
Imported  :  and  that  by  thefe  means  the  Romans  came  to 
be  familiarly  acquainted  with  a  great  part  of  Britain  ; 
which  they  could  not  have  been,  if  fome  of  them  had 
not  reiided  in  it,  for  collecting  thefe  duties  (98).  As 
foon  as  the  Romans  had  formed  a  province  in  Britain, 
they  certainly  eftablifhed  publicans,  or  officers  for  collect- 
ing the  duties  on  merchandize,  in  all  the  trading  towns 
of  that  province  ;  and  extended  that  eftablifhment  as 
their  dominions  were  enlarged. 
Their  hif.  ^ie  P°rtoria,  or  duties  on  merchandize,  were  im- 
tory,  pro-  pofed  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome  on  their  fubjects. 
portion,  as  fQon  as  they  had  any  trade  ;  and  though  they  were 
in  which"6'  akolifhed  at  tne  expuliion  of  the  kings,  they  were  foon 
they  were  after  reftored,  and  continued  to  conftitute  a  very  impor- 
eoliedted,  tant  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  both  under  the  com- 
mon-wealth, and  under  the  emperors  (g^)»  Thefe 
duties  were  impofed  in  all  the  provinces  ;  of  the  empire, 
,  on  all  kinds  of  goods,  without  exception,  that  were,  ex- 

ported or  imported  in  order  to  be  fold  :■  and  thofe  on 
exports  were  to  be  paid  before  they  were  embarked,  and 
or:  imports  before  they  were  landed  ;  under  the  penalty 


(97)  Strabo,l.  2,  p.  116.  (9S)  Ibid.  -1.  4.  p.  sco. 

(99)  Vide  Buraianni  VeSigslla  Popuii  Romani,c.  5.  p,  $ot  &c. 
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of  forfeiting  the  goods.  In  order  to  prevent  frauds,  the 
merchants  were  obliged  to  give  in  to  the  .publicans  an 
entry  of  all  their  goods  exported  or  imported,  with  an 
eflimate  of  their  value,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  fnm  that 
was  to  be  paid,  which  was  always  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  real  value  ;  and  the  publicans  had  a  right  to  view 
all  the  goods,  and  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  entry 
and  eflimate  (igo).  The  proportion  of  the  value  o£ 
goods  exported  or  imported,  that  was  to  be  paid  by  way 
of  cufiom,  was  not  always  the  fame,  but  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  or  difpofitions  of  the 
empero/s  •,  though  the  fortieth  part  feems  to  have  been 
the  moft  ordinary  rate  (101). 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  form  an  exact  eftimate  of  Annual  a- 
the  annual  value  of  the  duties  that  were  levied  by  the  thefen<2U°t; 
Romans  on  the  trade  of  this  ifland.  This,  at  firft,  was 
was  probably  no  great  matter ;  though  even  then  the 
emperor  Auguftus  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. But  as  the  people  of  Britain  gradually  improved 
in  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Romans,  their  trade  increafed ;  both  its  ex- 
ports and  imports  became  more  various  and  valuable  ; 
and  the  duties  arifing  from  them  more  comlderable. 
Thefeatlaft  (if  we  maybe  allowed  to  indulge  a  conjec- 
ture) might  perhaps  amount  to  five  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum,  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  re- 
venues of  Britain  in  the  moft  fiourifhing  times  of  the 
Roman  government  (102).  This  will  not  appear  an  ex- 
travagant fuppofition,  when  we  reflect,  that  for  one 
article,  as  much  corn  was  exported  from  this  ifland  in 
one  year  (three  hundred  and  fifty-nine)  as  loaded  eight 
hundred  large  fhips  (103).  It  will  appear,  ftill  more 
credible,  when  we  confider  the  flcuriihing  ftate  of  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  Britain  in  the  Roman  times  ;  and  that 
all  the  goods  that  were  bought  and  fold  in  the  public 
fairs  and  markets,  to  which  the  merchants  were  by  law 
obliged  to  bring  their  goods,  paid  a  tax  of  the  fortieth 
part  of  the  fum  for  which  they  were  fold  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  thofe  that  were  exported  and  import- 

"(100)  Vide  Burmannl  Ve&igalia  Populi  Romani,  c.  5.  p.  56—60. 
(101)  Id  ibid.  c.  5,  p.  64. 
(i©a)  See  Chap,  III.  fe&#  3.  (ic3)  Zofim,  Hitf.  1.  3. 
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ed  (104).  Nay,  even  thofe  goods  that  were  not  fold 
paid  a  certain  tax  or  toll  for  the  liberty  of  expofing  them 
to  fale  (105).  When  all  thefe  things  are  taken  into  the 
account,  the  above  conjecture  concerning  the  annual 
amount  of  the  Roman  cuftoms  in  Britain  in  the  moil 
fiourifhing  times  of  their  government,  will  perhaps 
be  thought  by  manv  rather  too  moderate  than  too 
high. 
Or!  •  0c  All  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  as  hath  been  already 
money.  obferved,  was  carried  on  for  fome  ages  in  the  way  of 
barter,  and  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another  ; 
a  methed  attended  with  manifold  inconveniences.  It 
muft  have  often  happened^  that  the  one  party  had  not 
the  particular  kind  of  goods  which  the  other  wanted  ;  or 
that  the  two  things  propofed  to  be  exchanged  were  not  of 
equal  value  ;  and  that  one  or  both  of  them  could  not  be 
divided,  as  in  the  cafe  of  living  animals,  without  being 
deftroyed.  Thefe,  and  many  other  inconveniences  at- 
tending this  primitive  mode  of  commerce,  muft  have 
been  feniibly  felt  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  by  all  other 
ancient  nations  ;  but  it  was  not  very  eafy  to  find  a  re- 
medy. This  however  was  happily  invented  in  very  an-  ' 
cient  times  ;  though  it  is  not  well  known  where,  or  by 
whom  ;  and  confifted  in  conftituting  certain  fcarce  and 
precious  metals,  as  gold,  iilver,  and  brafs,  to  be  the 
common  meafures  and  reprefentatives  of  all  commodities, 
and  the  great  medium  of  commerce.  Thefe  metals  were 
admirably  adapted  to  anfwer  this  purpofe  ;  as  they  were 
fcarce,  of  great  intriniic  value,  durable,  portable,  and 
diviiibie  into  as  many  parts  as  was  necefTary  without 
lofs  (106).  This  was  the  true  origin  of  money  ;  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  general  declamations  of  poets* 
inoralifts,  and  divines  againft  it,  hath  certainly  proved 
one  of  the  moft  ufeful  of  human  inventions,  and  the 
great  means  of  promoting  a  free  and  univerfal  intercourfe 
among  mankind,  for  their  common  good. 

When  metals  were  fir  ft  ufed  as  money*  and  made  the 
common  prices  of  all  commodities,  their  value  was  deter- 
mined only  by  their  weight. 

(104)  Euraianni   Veetigal.   Pop.  Rom.  p.  69.     Clarke   00   Coins, 
p.  1S8. 

( 105)  Bermanni  Ve&igal.  Pop.  Rom.  p.  69. 

^ic6)  Origin  of  Laws,  Aits,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  281. 
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The  feller  having  agreed  to  accept  of  a  certain  quan-  Origin  of 
tity  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafs  for  his  goods,  the  buyer  coin* 
cut  off  that  quantity  from  the  plate  or  ingot  of  that  metal 
in  his  pofTeffion  ;  and  having  weighed  it,  delivered  it  to 
the  feller,  and  received  the  goods  (107).  But  this 
method  of  tranfacling  bufinefs  was  attended  with  much 
trouble,  and  liable  to  various  frauds,  both  in  the  weight 
and  finenefs  of  the  metals  ufed  in  commerce.  To  re- 
medy thefe  inconveniences,  it  was  ordained  by  the  laws 
of  feveral  ancient  nations,  that  all  the  metals  that  were 
to  be  ufed  as  money,  fhould  be  divided  into  pieces  of 
certain  determinate  forms  and  magnitudes,  ftamped 
with  certain  marks,  by  which  every  perfon  might  know, 
at  firft  fight,  the  weight,  finenefs,  and  value  of  each 
piece  (108).  By  this  happy  improvement,  the  one 
party  was  faved  the  trouble  of  cutting  and-  weighing  his 
money  in  every  payment,  and  the  other  fecured  from 
frauds  in  the  weight  or  finenefs  of  that  money.  This 
was  the  true  orign  of  coin  ;  by  which  money  became 
more  current,  and  commercial  tranfactions  were  very 
much  facilitated. 

It  is  impoflibie  to  difcover  the  precife  time  when  money  when  in- 
firft  began  to  be  ufed  in  this  ifland,  or  by  whom  it  was  troduced 
introduced.     Both  the    Phoenicians  and    Greeks    were  in.to  Bn~ 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  ufe    of  money 
when  they  traded  into  Britain  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  they  communicated  any  knowledge  of  it  to  the  anci- 
ent Britons.     It  is  morei  probable  that  both  thefe  trading 
nations  took  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  and  concealed 
from  them  the  nature   and  value    of  money,  that  they 
might  purchafe  their  commodities  for  fome  trifling  trin- 
kets.    The  people  of  Gaul  could  hardly  fail  to   acquire 
the  knowledge  of  money  in  very  ancient  times,  either 
from  the  Greeks  of  Marfeiiles,  or  the  Phoenicians   of 
Spain ;  and  when  once  it  was  generally  known  and  ufed 
in  Gaul,  it  could  not  be  long  a  fecret  in  Britain.     It  is 
therefore  molt,  probable,  that  the  ufe  of  money  was  intror 
duced  into  this  ifland  from  the  oppofite  continent,  by 
merchants  who  came  to  trade,  or  colonies  which  came  to 

(107)  Gen.c.  23.  v.  16,  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.   i. 
p.  2.82.        ' 

(108)  Id.  ibid,  v.  1,  p.  283,  284.     Clarke  on  Coins,  p.   392,  393. 
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fettle  in  it,  not  very  long  before  the  firft  Roman  inva- 
iion.  For  at  the  time  of  that  invafion,  money,  or  the 
life  of  metals  as  a  medium  in  commerce,  feems  to  have 
been  but  newly  introduced  ;  and  coin,  properly  fo  called, 
to  have  been  frill  unknown,  or  only  made  of  brafs. 
"  The  Britons  ufe  either  brafs  money,  or  rings  and 
<c  plates  of  iron,  of  a  determinate  weight,  by  way  of 
"  money  (109)." 
Paffa  of  This  remarkable  paffage  (of  which  the  original  is  given) 
Char's  is  variously  ufed,  and  differently  underftood  by  antiqua- 
exantined.  ries  ;  fome  read  the  firft  part  of  the  fentence  thus— 
TJtuntur'aut  cere — they  ufe  either  brafs,  ccc.  and  from 
thence  infer  that  the  brafs  which  the  Britons  ufed  by 
way  of  money,  was  unftamped  and  uncoined,  as  well  as 
the  iron,  and  confiiied  only  of  pieces  of  a  certain  known 
weight  (no). 

Others  read  it  thus — -Utuntur  autem  nummo  sereo — \ 
or — Utuntur    aut    <ereo,    and   fuppofe   the  fubitantive 

nummo  to  be  underftood "  They  ufe  brafs  money  :"  ' 

and   from   this  reading  they  conclude,    that   the  brafs 
money  which  the  Britons  ufed  was  coined ;  though  the 
iron  which  they  ufed  (pro  nummo)   by  way  of  money,  , 
was  not  coined,  but  only  made  into  rings  and  plates  of : 
a  certain  weight  (11 1).     Both  thefe  opinions    are  fup- • 
ported  by  their  refpective  advocates  with  no  little  learn-  - 
ing  and  acutenefs;  but  there  is  ftill  room  to   doubt  on  1 
■which  fide  the   truth   lies.     As    the  latter  part  of  the  : 
above  pafTage  from  Csefai^s  Commentaries,  reflecting  the  : 
iron  tallies  ufed  by  the  ancient  Britons  of  money,  is  very 
clear,  fo  the  truth  of  it   is  confirmed  by  feveral  large 
hoards  of  this  old  iron  money,  without  any  impreffion, 
having  been  found  in  different  places  (112). 
Gold  and         ^  tne  Britons  had  any  gold  or  filver   among  them, 
filver  coins,  either  coined  or  uncoined,  when  they  were  firft  invaded 
by  the  Romans,  it  was  certainly  unknown  to  their  inva- 
ders.    For  though   Csefar  mentions   the  tin,  lead,  and 
iron  which  their  country  produced,  and  the  brafs  which 
they  imported,  he  fays  not  one  word  of  either  gold  or 

(109)  Caefar  de  Bel.   Gal.  1.  5.  12. — Utuntur  aut    a*reo.  aut  taleis 
fgrreis,  ad  certum  poncus  examinatis  pro  nummo. 

(1 10)  Mr.  Pegge's  EiTay  on  Cunobelin's  Coins,  p.  34,  35. 
(hi)  Dr.  Boriafe'sHift.  Cornwal,  p.  366. 

{in)  Id.  ibid,  p.  275. 

filver  : 
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filver :  and  fome  of  his  companions  in  that  expedition 
wrote  to  their  friends  at  Rome  in  plain  terms,  that  Bri- 
tain^ yielded  neither  gold  nor  filver  (113).  But  a  very 
confiderable  number  of  gold  coins  were  found,  A.  Do 
1 749,  on  the  top  of  Karn-bre  hill,  in  Gornwal ;  which 
are  well  defcribed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Borlafe,  and  clearly 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  Britons  ;  and,  as 
he  thinks,  were  coined  by  them  before  the  firft  inva- 
fion  (114).  His  arguments,  however,  in  fupport  of 
this  laft  point,  are  not  fo  conclusive  as  to  overbalance  the 
direct  teftimony  of  Csefar  and  Quintus  Cicero ;  efpe-' 
cially  when  we  confider  that  they  were  prompted,  both 
by  their  avarice  and  curiofity,  to  be  very  diligent  in  their 
enquiries  after  thefe  precious  metals,  and  that  they  had 
die  beft  opportunities  of  procuring  information.  It  is 
therefore  moft  probable,  that  thefe  Karn-bre  coins* 
which  are  of  pure  gold,  were  ftruck  by  the  authority  and 
direction  of  fome  of  the  Britifh  princes  in  thefe  parts^ 
fome  time  between  the  firft  invafion  under  Julius  Crefar, 
and  the  fecond  under  Claudius.  It  is  very  certain  that 
the  Britons  improved  very  much  in  all  the  arts  in  that 
interval,  by  their  more  free  and  frequent  intercourfe 
with  the  continent ;  where  the  arts  were  alfo  in  a  pro° 
greftive  ftate»  It  is  therefore  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  fome  of  the  Gauls  retiring  from  their  country  to 
avoid  the  Roman  yoke,  and  fettling  in  Britain,  whichr 
was  ftill  free  after  the  retreat  of  Csefar,  brought  with 
them  the  art  of  coining  money,  iri  the  fame  tafte  in 
in  which  it  was  practifed  in  Gaul,  immediately  be- 
fore the  conqueft  of  that  country  by  the  Romans ; 
when  a  new  and  more  beautiful  manner  was  introduced. 
This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  refem- 
blance  of  thefe  coins  to  thofe  of  the  ancient  Gauls  ; 
which  is  fo  itriking,  that  not  a  few  have  imagined  that 
they  are  really  Gaulifh  coins,  and  were  brought  into  this 
country  by  fome  merchant  on  account  of  trade  (115)* 

It  is  alfo  not  improbable,  that  fome  of  thofe  Gauls  who  By  tvhoat 
fettled  in  Britain  foon  after  Csefar's  retreat,  were  the  firft  £°ld  and 
who  difcovered  that  this  ifland  was  not  deftitute  of  gold  ;  discovered 

in  Britain 

(113)  Caefar  de  Bel,  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12.     M.  Tullii  Epift.  ad  Familiar, 
torn.  1 . 1.  7.  ep.  7. 

(114)  Dr.  Borlaf^s  Hift.  Cornwal.  c.  \«, 

(115)  Id.  ibid,  p.2,70. 
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and  to  furniihed  the  Britons  with  the  moft  precious  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  with  the  art  of  coining.  For  Gaul 
had  long  been  famous  for  the  abundance  of  its  gold,  and 
'  the  Gauls  for  their  dexterity  in  difcovering,  refining, 
and  working  that  metal  (i  16).  There  is  one  peculiarity 
In  the  coins  now  under  consideration,  that  makes  it  {till 
more  probable  that  they  were  the  workmanfhip  of  the 
Gauls,  or  of  fome  who  had  been  inftrucled  by  them. 
Thefe  coins  are  all  of  pure  gold,  without  any  alloy  or 
mixture  of  bafer  metals  ;  and  the  Gauls  made  not  only 
their  coins,  but  their  rings,  chains,  and  other  trinkets, 
of  pure  gold,  without  alloy  (117). 

Whoever  was  the  perfon  who  firfi:  difcovered  that  this 
hlandr  produced  gold  and  filver,  it  is  certain  that  this  dif* 
covery  was  made  not  long  after  the  firft  invaiion  of  the 
Romans.  For  Strabo,  who  flourifhed  under  Auguftus 
and  Tiberius,  mentions  gold  and  filter  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  Britain  (118;  :  and  his  teftimony  is  confirm* 

ed  by  Tacitus,  who  fays "  Britain   produceth    gold, 

4<  filver,    and    other    metals,    to  reward    its    conque* 
u  rors  (i  19)." 

Progrefs  of  The  Britons  being  now  furniihed  with  the  materials, 
and  fome  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ar*  of  coining 
money,  gradually  improved  in  this  art,  and  foon  pro- 
duced coins  of  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  far  more  beauti-* 
ful  and  perfect  in  all  refpects,  than  thofe  found  at  Karn- 
bre,  which  feem  to  have  been  among  the  firft  production? 
of  the  Britifh  mint.  The  figures  of  human  heads  ori 
one  fide,  and  horfes,  trees,  wheels,  &c.  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Karn-bre  coins,  are  in  a  much  ruder  and 
more  clumfy  tafte  than  thofe  on  the  Britifh  coins  in 
Speed  and  Camden.  But  the  greateft-and  moft  obvious 
difference  between  thefe  two  lets  of  coins,  confifts  in 
this ;  that  the  latter  have  legends  or  infcriptions,  and 
the  former  have  none.  This  is  a  demonftration  that  a 
very  material  change  and  improvement  had  been  made 
in  the  art  of  coining,  between  the  time  in  which  the 
Karn-bre  and  thofe  other  Britifh  coins  were  Struck. 

Figures  The  figures  that  were  firft  ftamped  on  the  coins  of  ,  al! 

damped  on  nations,  efpecially  of  thofe  nations  whole    chief  riches 
the  moft  an- 

(116)  Diod.  Sictil.  I.5.  §27,  p.  350,  (117)  II  ibid. 

(118)  Strabo,  1,  4.  p.  i^o.  C.?Jf)  Tacit,-  vita  Agric.  c.  «^1 
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confifled  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  were  thofe  of  oxen^ 
horfes,  hogs,  and  iheep  (120).  The  reafon  of  this 
feems  to  have  been,  that  before  thefe  nations  were  ac- 
quainted with  money,  they  had  ufed  their  cattle  as  mo- 
ney, and  purchafed  with  them  every  thing  they  wanted  ; 
2nd  therefore,  when  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  money,  as  a  reprefentative  of  all  commodities, 
they  ftamped  it  with  the  figures  of  thefe  animals,  which 
among  them  it  chiefly  reprefented  (121).  From  hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  thofe  corns  of  any  country,  which. 
have  only  the  figures  of  cattle  ftamped  upon  them,  and 
perhaps  of  trees,  reprefenting  the  woods  in  which  thefe 
cattle  paftured,  were  the  moft  ancient  coins  of  that 
country  (122).  Some  of  the  gold  coins  found  at  Kara* 
bre,  in  Cornwal,  and  defcribed  by  Dr.  Borlafe,  <are  of 
this  kind,  and  may  therefore  be  juftly  efteemed  the  moft 
ancient  of  our  Britifh  coins. 

When  fovereigns  became  fenfible  of  the  great  impor-  Heads  of 
tance  of  money,  and   took    the  fabrication  of  it  under  princes 
their  own  direction,  they  began  to  command  their  .own  C03j™      m 
heads  to  be  ftamped  en  one  fide  of  their  coins  $  Vhile 
theiigures  of  fome  animals  trill  continued  to  be  imprefTed 
on  the  other  fide.     Of  this  kind  are  fome  of  the  Karn- 
hre  coins,  with  a  royal  head  on  one  fide,  andahorfe  on 
the  other  ;  which  we  may  therefore    fuppofe  to   hare     ■ 
been  ftruck  in  a  more  advanced  ftatenf  the  Britifh  coin- 
age, and  which  we  may  call  the  fecond  ftage  of  its  in>- 
provement  (123). 

When  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  letters  were  once  in-  Legend 
tr educed  #> to  ajiy  country  where  money  was  coined,  itoncoins« 
would  not  be  long  before  they  appeared  on  its  coins  ;  ex- 
preffing  the  names  of  the  princes  whofe  heads  were  im- 
preiTed upon  them  ;  of  the  places  where  they  were 
coined,  and  other  circumftances.  This  was  a  very  great 
improvement  in  the  art  of  coining,  and  gave  an  additional 
value  to  money  ;  by  making  it  preferve.the  memories  qf 
princes,  and  .afford  fights  to  hiftory.  Nor  were  our 
Britifh  anceftors .unacquainted  with. this  great  improve- 
ment before  they  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans.  For 
feveral  of  our  ancient  Britifh  coins  which  are  pr eferved 

(120)  Plin.  Hifts  Nat.- 1.  .3    §  i3,     Columella,  c.  7.  in  prxf. 

(121)  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  z.  p.  311. 

(122)  Plate  in  Dr,  Borlafe's  Hift.  Cornwal.         (123)  Id.  ibid, 
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in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  have  been  engraved 
in  Speed,  Camden,  Pegge,  and  others,  have  very  plain 
and  perfect  legends  or  inferiptions,  and  on  that  account 
merit  particular  attention. 

Cunobe-  The  far  greateft  number  of  the  ancient  Britifh  coins. 

line**  coins*  wnich  have  been  found  with  inferiptions  upon  them, 
appear  from  thefe  inferiptions  to  have  been  coined  in  the. 
reign  and  by  the  authority  of  Cunobeline  ;  a  prince  who 
flourifhed  in  this  ifland  between  the  firft  and  fecond  Ro- 
man invasion.  The  learned  Mr.  Pegge  hath  publifhed 
an  engraving  of  a  very  complete  collection  of  thefe  coins 
of  Cunobeline,  to  the  number  of  thirty-nine,  with  an 
eflay  upon  them  ;  from  which  the  following  brief  account 
of  them  is  for  the  moft  part  extracted  (124)-  Thefe 
eoins  are  of  different  metals  ;  fome  of  them  gold,  others 
ofiilver,  and  others  of  brafs,  but  all  of  them  very  much 
debafed.  They  are  all  circular,  though  not  perfectly 
flat,  moft  of  them  being  a  little  difked,  fome  more,  fome 
lefs,  with  one  fide  concave,  and  the  other  convex*  The 
tafte  in  which  they  are  executed  is  good,  and  the  figures 
uporf  them  are  much  more  elegant  than  thofe  on  th* 
Karn-bre  coins  above  mentioned,  or  on  the  ancient  Gal- 
lic coins  in  Montfaucon  f 125). 

Divided  in-      The  Letters  upon  them  are  all  Roman,  and  for  the 

tofix  elaflej,-  moft  part  fair  and  well  fhaped.  They  are  very  property 
arranged  by  Mr.  Pegge,  under  the  fix  following 
clafTes  : 

Clafs  I.   Contains   thofe   that   have   only  the   king's 
name,  or  fome  abbreviation  of  it. 

II.  Thofe  that  have  the  king's  name,    with  a. 

place  of  coinage. 

III.  Thofe    that    have   the   king's   name,    with 

T  A  sci  A,  or  fome  abbreviation  of  that  word, 

IV.  Thofe   that    have    the    king's    name,    with, 

tascia,  and  a  place  of  coinage. 
V.  Thofe  that  have  tascia  only. 
VI.  Thofe  that  have  tascia,  with  a"  place  of 
coinage. 


(134)  See  an  Effayonthe  Coin*  of  Cunobeline.    London  1766. 
(laj)  Mentfaocon  Anthj,  torn.  3,  pt  88,  plate  jz* 
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In  the  firft  clafs  are  fix  coins,  but  all  differing  in  fome  iftchfc. 
particulars.  The  firft  coin  is  of  filver,  having  the 
king's  head,  and  the  ame  cvnoeiliNE  around  it  on 
one  tide,  and  a  fine  horfe,  with  a  crefcent  or  new  moon 
above  his  back,  on  the  reverie.  The  fecond  coin  is  alfo 
of  filver,  having  the  fyllable  cvn  in  a  ftreight  line  on 
both  fides  ;  on  the  obverfe  there  is  no  head,  but  on  the 
reverfe  there  is  the  figure  of  a  naked  man  at  full  length, 
in  a  walking  attitude,  with  a  club  over  his  fhoulder.  The 
third  coin  hath  the  fame  infcription  and  figure  of  the  fe- 
cond, and  differs  from  it  only  in  the  metal,  which  is 
copper,  and  in  the  fize  which  is  fmaller.  The  fourth 
coin  is  of  copper,  with  the  fyllable  cvn  in  a  ftreight  line, 
without  any  head  on  the  obverfe  -,  and  on  the  reverfe 
the  figure  of  an  animal,  which  fome  antiquaries  take  to 
be  a  horfe,  and  others  a  dog  or  a  fheep.  The  fifth  coin 
in  this  clafs  is  taken  from  Mr.  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour, 
part  I.  c.  8.  On  the  obverfe  is  the  king.'s  head,  adorned 
with  a  diadem,  or  fillet  of  pearls,  with  the  name  cVNOr 
be lin  infcribed  around.  The  metal  and  the  reverfe 
are  mentioned  bv  Mr.  Selden.  The  fixth  and  laft  coin 
in  this  clafs  is  of  gold,  blank  on  the  obverfe  ;  on  the  re~ 
verfe  it  hath  a  fine  horfe  upon  the  gallop,  over  him  a 
hand  holding  a  truncheon,  a  pearl  or  pellet  at  a  little 
diftance  from  each  end  of  it,  and  above  it  cv$ro  ;  under 
the  horfe  the  figure  of  a  ferpent  wrigling, 

In  the  fecond  clafs  are  nine  coins  \  no  two  of  which  ad  clafs. 
are  exactly  alike  in  all  refpecis.     The  firft  is  of  brafs  ; 
having  on  the  obverfe  a  Janus,  with  cvno  below  it;  and 
on  the  reverie  the  figures  of  a  hog  and  a  tree,  and  under 
them  camv,  fuppofed  to  be    an  abbreviation  of  Camu- 
Iodunum,  the  royal  feat  of  Cunobeline,  and  the   place 
of  coinage.     The  fecond  is  of  gold  ;  on  the  obverfe  an 
ear  of  corn  and  camv  ;  on  the  reverfe  a  horfe,  with  the 
figure  of  a  comet  above  his  back,  and  of  a  wheel  under 
his  belly,  and  cvno.     The  third  is  of  filver  •,  having  on 
the  obverfe  the  king's  head,  and  camv  ;  and  on  the  re- 
verfe a  female  figure  fitting  in  a  chair,  with  wings  at  her 
fhoulders,  iuppofed  to  be  Victory,  and  cvno  under  the 
chair.     The  fourth  coin  differs  only  from  the  fecond  in 
this,  that  the  figure  above  the  horfe's  back  is  that  of  the 
leaf  of  a  tree,  and  the  wheel  is  placed  before  his  mouth, 
aud  not  under  his  belly.     The  fifth  is  a  fmall  gold  coin ; 

haying 
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hayilag  on  the  obverfe  an  ear  of  corn*-  which  is  fuppofed 
to  indicate  the  place  of  coinage  ;  and  Oft  the  reverfe  a 
£*orfe,  with  cyn.  The  fixth  is  a  gold  coin ;  having  on 
the  obverfe  a  head  with  a  beard,  and  cvnob  ;  and  on 
the  reverie  a  lion  couchant,  with  cam.  The  feventh  is 
of  brafs ;  on  the  obverfe  two  human  figures  {landing,  fup- 
pofed to  be  Cunobeime  and  his  queen,  with  cvnj  and 
on  the  reverfe  a  Pegafus,  or  winged  horfe,  with  camv.- 
The  eighth  coin  differs  only  from  the  firft.  of  this  clafs  in 
this,  that  there  is  no  tree  on  the  reverfe.  The  ninth  is 
of  gold  ;  on  the  obverfe  a  horfe  curvetting,  with  a  wheel 
under  his  belly,  and  cyn,  and  a  flar  over  his  back;  on 
the  reverfe  an  ear  of  corn,  and  camv. 
|d  clafs.  The  third  clafs  comprehends  ten  coins,  all  different  in 

fome  particulars  from  each  other,  i,  A  brafs  coin  ;  on 
the  obverfe  the  king's  head,  with  cvnobilin  around 
it  ;  on  the  reverfe  a  workman  fitting  in  a  chair,  with  a 
hammer  in  his  hand,  coining  money  ;  of  which  feveral 
pieces  appear  on  the  ground,  and  tascio.  2.  A  filver 
coin  ;  on  the  obverfe  a  laureate  crown^  with  cvKo  in- 
fcribed  ;  on  the  reverfe  a  Pegafus,  with  t a sce  below. 

3.  A  filver-  coin  ;  with  the  king's  head  on  the  obverfe, 
and  cvn.o  ;  and  on  the  reverfe  a  fphinx,  with  tascio. 

4.  On  the  obverfe  the  king's  head,  with  cvnoeilin; 
and  on  the  reverfe  a  horfe,  with  tascio.  5.  An  elegant 
copper  coin  ;  having  on  the  obverfe  the  king's  head,  with 
his  name  latinifed  cvnobelinvs  re  ;  and  on  the  reverfe 
the  figure  of  an  ox,  and  below  it  tasc.  6.  A  copper 
coin  ;  and  on  the  obverfe  a  female  head,  probably  the 
queen's,  with  cvnobelin  ;  and  the  reverfe  very  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  firft.  coin  in  this  clafs.  7.  A 
filver  coin  ;  having  a  female  head  on  the  obverfe,  with 
CVNo;  and  on  the  reverie  a  fine  fphinx,  with  tascio. 
8.  Is  alfo  filver;  with  the  king's  head  and  cunobilin 
on  the  obverfe  ;  and  a  fine  horfe  galloping  on  the  re- 
verfe, with  tascio.  9.  Differs  very  little  from  the  firft 
in  this  clafs.  .  10.  Is  a  Copper  coin  ;  with  the  king's 
head  laureated,  and  cymoeilin  oh  the  obverfe  ;  a  hone 
with  fome  faint  traces  of  tasc  1  a  on  the  reverfe. 

*th  clafs.  The  fourth  cjafs  "contains  fix  coins,  which  are  remark- 

ably fine.      1.  Is  a  filver  coin ;  having  die  king's  head 
on  the  obve-,::?  with  tasc  behind  it;  and   before  the 
face  nov  an  I...  which  is  believed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
' .    -  the 


^m 
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the  name  of  forne  town,  or  of  fome  people  •,  and  on  the 
reverfe  Apollo  playing    on    the   harp,    with    cvncbe. 

2.  Is  alfo  a  filver  coin  ;  and  hath  on  the  obverfe  the 
king's  head  helmeted,  with  cvnobeline  ;  and  on  the 
reverfe  a  hog,  with  taschovanjt  ;  though  it  is  ima« 
gined  that  the  1 1  in  the  middle  was  originally  an  n,  which 
will  make  the  legend  on  the  reverfe  of  this  coin  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  on  the  obverfe  of  the  preceding  one, 

3.  A  fine  copper  coin  ;  having  on  the  obverfe  the  king 
on  horfeback  at  full  gallop,  with  cyno  ;  and  on  the  re- 
verfe the  king  on  foot,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  a  fpear 
in  his  right-hand,  and  a  round  target  in  his  left,  with 
Tasc  no,  4.  This  coin  doth  not  differ  much  from  the 
firft  one  in  this  clafs.  5.  Is  a  copper  coin;  having  the 
king's  head,  with  cvnobelin  on  the  obverfe  ;  and  a 
centaur  blowing  a  horn,  with  tasciovanit  on  the  re^ 
verfe.  6\  Is  a  filver  coin ;  with  a  figure  believed  to  be 
Hercules,  and  cuno  on  the  obverfe;  a  woman  riding 
iideways  on  an  animal  which  hath  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  dog,  with  tasc  nova  on  the  re- 
verfe. 

The  fifth  clafs  contains  fix  coins.  1,  Is  a  fine  filver  jth  claijs, 
jcoin  ;  with  a  Roman  head  laureated^  fuppofed  to  be  that 
of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  tascia  on  the  obverfe  ; 
and  a  bull  pufhing  with  his  horns  on  the  reverfe.  2.  A 
gold  coin,  having  the  king  en  horfeback,  with  tasco 
on  the  obverfe  ;  the  reverfe  is  crowded  with  figures, 
which  are  not  now  underftood.  3.  A  fine  filver  coin^ 
with  a  griffin  on  ike  obverfe  ;  and  a  pegafus  and  tas  on 
the  reverfe.  4.  This  coin  is  of  gold,  and  differs  very  little 
from  the  fecond*  5.  A  filver  coin ;  having  a  horfe  with 
a  fhield  in  ihe  form  of  a  lozenge  hanging  on  his  fide  on 
the  obverfe  ;  and  tasc  within  a  compartment  on  the 
reverfe.  6\  This  coin  is  of  eiechrum,  with  a  horfe 
on  the  gallop,  and  tasc  on  the  obverfe  ;  and  tasc  10 
on  the  reverfe.  There  is  a  coin  in  Mr.  Therelby's  Mu- 
feum,  p.  -338,  which  might  alfo  be  ranged  in  this  clafs  ; 
having  a  head  on  the  obverfe,  and  a  dog,  with  ta  un- 
der a  man  on  horfeback,  on  the  reverfe. 

The  fixth  clafs  contains  only  two  coins.      1.  Is  of  fil-  6th  clalk 
ver  ;  with  ver,  fuppofed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Veru- 
lamium  on  the  obverfe  ;  a  horfe  galloping  with  tascia 
pn  $he  reverfe.     2.  A  fine  gold  coin;  having  a  man  on 

'  horfeback, 
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horfeback,  with  a  fword  in  his  right-hand,  and  a  target 
in  his  left-hand  on  the  obverfej  and  cearatic,  which 
Mr.  Pegge  fuppofes  to  be  the  name  of  fome  town  in  the 
territories  of  Cunobeline   now  unknown ;    but   others, 
perhaps  more  truly,  believe  to  be  the  name  of  the  re- 
nowned Caratacus,  or  Caradtacus  ;  on  the  reverfe  an  ear 
of  corn,  and  t asci  e. 
Meaning  of      The  word  tascio,  or  tascia,  which,  or  fome  ab- 
^scTa      breviation   of  it,  appears  on  fo  many  of  thefe  ancient 
Britilh  coins,  hath  greatly  puzzled  our  antiquaries  ;  who 
have    formed  feveral  different  opinions   concerning  its 
meaning.     Mr.  Camden,  Mr,  Baxter,  Dr.  Pettingal,  and 
others,  have  imagined  that   this  word  is  derived  from 
Talk,  or  Tafcu,  which  in  the  original  language  of  Bri- 
tain figniiied   any  load,  burthen,  or  tribute  impofed  by 
the  Tag,  or  prince  *?  and  that  all  the  money  which  had 
Tafcia,  or   ahy  of  its  abbreviations  upon  it,  had  been 
coined  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  pay  the  tribute  which 
had  been  impofed  upon  the  Britons  by  Julius  Ccefar,  and 
the   Portaria  or  duties   upon  merchandize,    which  had 
been  exadted  by  Auguftus  and  his  fucceffors  (126). 

Mr.     Camden  hath   improved    upon    this    thought, 

by    fuppofmg— i(    Thefe    coins     were      ftamped      for 

"  the   payment    of  the  tribute  for    the  greater    cattle 

tf  with     a  hone,    for    the   leffer    with    a   hog,      for 

fS  woods   with   a  tree,    and    for    corn    ground     with 

"  an  ear  of  corn  (127)."     But  though  thefe  opinions 

are  fpecious,  and    fupported  by  great  names,  they  are 

liable  to  ftrong  objections.     The  derivation  of   Tafcio, 

from  Tag,  a  prince,  by  the  intervention    of  Tafcu,  a 

burthen  or  tafk,  is  far  from  being  clear.     Money  coined 

for  the  fole  purpofe  of  paying  tribute,  is  a  thing  unknown 

in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 

Cunobeline,  who  was  a  free  and  independent  prince,  the 

iriend,    but  not  the  fubjecr.  of  the  Roman   emperors, 

would  have  admitted  a  word  of  fuch  ignominious  import 

as  Tafcio  is  in  this  fcnk,  upon  his  coins  (1  28). 

(126)  Camden,   v.    i;  p.  cjx.  351.    Baxt.  GlofT.  Brit,  vece  Tafcia. 
£)r.  PertingaFs  D.flert  on  Tafcia.    London  1763. 
'     (127)  Camd.  Brit.  v.  r.  p.  exiii. 

i  i a 2 )  Mr,  Peg^'i  .Effay  on  Cunobcline's  Coh&s,  p.  t$>  &c. 

A  modern 
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A  modern  author,  diiiatisfied  with  the  above  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  Tafcio,  hath  propofed  another.  He 
fuppofes  that  Tafcio  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of 
ibme  nation  or  people  to  whom  this  money  belonged,  and 
of  which  Cunobeline  was  king  ;  and  finding  in  Pliny, 
lib.  3.  c.  4.  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  called 
Tafcodunitari  Cononiences,  in  the  MSS.  Tafco- 
duni  Taruconiences,  he  conjectures  that  ,Cuno- 
belin  Tafcio  may  mean  Cunobelin  Tafcoduno- 
rum  ( 1 29).  But  this  is  certainly  a  far-fetched  and  im- 
probable conjecture.  For  thefe  coins  being  found  in 
Britain  in  great  numbers,  and  having  the  name  of  Cu- 
nobeline upon  them,  who  is  well  known  to  have  been  a 
great  Britifh  prince,  cotemporary  with  Auguftus  and  Ti- 
berius, and  on  fome  of  them  an  abbreviation  of  Camu- 
lodunum,  his  royal  feat,  it  amounts  to  a  demonftration 
that  they  are  Britifh  coins,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
fo  diftant  a  country  as  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  where  no  fuch 
coins  have  ever  been  found. 

Another  modern  writer  hath  conjectured  that  Tafcio 
was  the  name  of  Cunobeline's  mint-mafter,  who  {truck 
all  thefe  coins  (130).  This,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  is  a 
much  more  feafable  notion  than  the  former ;  though  it 
is  not  without  its  difficulties.  In  particular,  it  is  a  little 
ftrange,  that  this  word,  if  it  was  a  proper  name,  fhould 
have  been  fpelled  by  the  owner  of  it  in  fo  many  different 
ways,  as  Tafcio,  Tafcia,  Tafcie. 

Befides  thefe  numerous  coins  of  Cunobeline,  there  are  other  c*la? 
many  others  engraved  and  deicribed  in  Speed,    Cam-keGdesCu- 
den,  &c.  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  coined  by  the  no  c  ine  ** 
authority   of   Calflbelanus,    Comius,    Profutagus,    Boa- 
dicia,  Bericus,  Cartifmandua,  Venutius,  Caractacus,  and 
other  ancient  Britifh  princes  (131). 

The  greater!:  part  of  thefe  coins  are  indeed  fo  much 
defaced,  and  the  faint  traces  of  letters  upon  them  are  fo 
varioufly  read,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  difcover  with  cer- 
tainty to  whom  they  belong  (132).  We  have  fufficient 
reafon,  however,  to  conclude  in  general,  that  feveral 
other  Britifh  princes  who  flourifhed  between  the  hrft  and 
fecond  invafion  of  this  ifland  by  the  Romans,  coined 

(129)  Wife  Difiert.  in  Ntimm.  Bodl.  Catalog,  p.z^j. 

(130)  Mr.  Pegse's  Eilay  on  Cunobeline's  Coins,  p.  55. 

^131)  Speed's  Chrot).  p.  173,  &c.  &c.  Camd.  Brit,  v,  r.  p.  cix.  &c, 
(132)  Pejge's  Efiay  on  Cunobeline's  Coins. 

money 
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money  as  well  as  Cunobeline  ;  though  as  he  reigned  very 
long,  and  over  that  part  of  Britain  which  was   richeft, 
and  had  the  greateft.  trade,  he  coined  much  greater  quan- 
tities than  any  of  the  other  princes ;  which  is  one  great 
reafon  why  fo  many  of  his  coins  are  ltill  extant. 
Obfervati-        ^ne  c0*ns   °f  Cunobeline  above   defcribed,  affibrd  a 
©ns  on  thefe  convincing  proof  of  that  friendly  and  familiar  intercourfe 
coins.         whic  h.  Strabo  tells  us  fubfifted  between  the  Romans  and 
Britons  m  the  reign  of  Auguftus ;  and  that  the    Roman 
/  arts,  manners,  and  religion,  had  even  then  gained  fome 
footing  in  this  iiland( 1 33).     For  on  thefe  coins  we    fee 
almoft  all  the  Roman  letters,  and  many  of  the  Roman 
Deities,  which  is  a  demonftration  that  fome  of  the  Bri- 
tons at  lean:  could  read  thefe  letters,  and  that  they  had 
ibme   knowledge  of,    and  fome    veneration  for    thefe 
Deities.     Nd*P,  the  legend  of  one  of  thefe  coins  (cvno-t 
Belinvs  rex)  is  in  the  Latin  language,  which  feems 
to  intimate  that  the  Britons  were  nGt  then  ignorant  of 
that  language.     For  though  thefe  coins  might  be,  and 
probably  were  ftruck  by  a  Roman  artift,  yet  we   cannot 
imagine  that  Cunobeline  would  permit  this  artift  to  ftamp 
letters,  words,  figures,    and   devices   upon   the  current 
-coin  of  this  kingdom,  which  neither  he  nor  his  fubjecls 
underftood. 

Though  the  original  weight  and  value  of  thefe  ancient 
Weight  and  Britifh  coins  cannot  be  exacTly  afcertained,  yet  when  we 
Bririfh°f  ^  confiderthat  tbrey  were  ftruck  by  Roman  artifts,  and  that 
tolas.  one  delign  of  them  was  to  pay  the  duties  on   merchan- 

dize to  the  Roman  publicans,  we  fhall  be  inclined  to  think 
that  they  were  probably  of  the  fame  weight  and  value, 
and  bore  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  with  the 
Roman  coins  of  that  age,  which  are  well  known. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  computation  of  the 
Quantity  of  quantity  of  money  that  circulated  in  Britain  between  the 
coin  in  Bri-  fiu-ft  and  fecond  invalion  of  the  Romans  ;  though  there 
!am  h  are  ^ome  tnmgs  that  feem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  in- 
firft  and  considerable.  We  have  no  fewer  than  forty  coins  of 
fecond  in-  Cunobeline  alone,  in  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  which  are 
yafion.  ajj  Q£  different  Jies  or  ftamps.  This  is  a  proof  that  this 
prince  had  made  forty  coinages  at  leah: ;  which 
mtift  have  produced  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  coin  5  to 

(133)  Strabo,  I.  4,  p.  200. 
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fay  nothing  of  what  was  coined  by  other  Britifh  princes  in 
that  period.  Profutagus,  who  was  king  of  the  Iceni  at 
the  time  of  the  fecond  invafion,  is  reprefented  by  Taci- 
tus as  a  prince  renowned  for  his  great  wealth  ;  a  part  of 
which,  no  doubt,  confifled  of  his  treafures  of  money  ( 1 34), 
Caracracus,  in  his  famous  fpeech  to  the  emperor  Claudius, 
fpeaks  in  very  high  terms,  not  only  of  the  abundance  of 
his  fubjecls,  horfes,  and  arms,  but  alfo  of  the  greatnefs 
of  his  wealth  in  general  (13.5).  London  is  defcribed  as 
a  very  opulent  trading  city,  inhabited  by  great  numbers 
of  wealthy  merchants,  in  lefs  than  twenty  years  after  the 
fecond  invafion  ;  which  makes  it  probable,  that  it  was 
rich  in  money  and  merchandife  before  that  event  (136). 
Nay,  Tacitus  tells  us  in  plain  terms,  that  Britain  had 
fufficient  quantities  of  gold  and  filver,  amply  to  reward 
all  the  toils  and  dangers  of  its  conquerors  (137).  Upon 
the  whole,  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  the  commerce 
of  this  ifland,  efpecially  of  the  fouth  coafts  of  it,  was 
confiderable  5  and  that  it  did  not  want  a  fufficient  quan^ 
tity  of  current  coin  for  anfwering  all  the  purpofes  of 
that  commerce,  when  it  was  invaded  and  fubdued  by  the 
Romans  under  Claudius^  A.  D.  43. 

The  Roman  conqueft  occaiioneda  total  change  in  the  Change  &r 
coin  of  Britain,  and  in  a  little  time  very  much  increafed  jj1?  c?in  °^ 
its  quantity.  For  as  foon  as  Claudius  and  his  generals 
had  deprived  the  Britifh  princes  of  their  authority,  and 
reduced  their  dominions  into  the  form  of  a  province, 
their  com,  and  that  of  their  predecefTors,  was  no  longer 
the  current  coin  of  the  country ;  but  the  Roman  money, 
ftamped  with  the  faces  and  titles  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, was  fubftituted  in  its  place.  "  It  was  enacted  by 
"  an  edict  of  the  Roman  emperors,  inforced  by  very 
"  fevere  fan&ions,  that  no  perfon  mould  ufe  any  money 
"  in  Britain,  but  fuch  as  was  ftamped  with  the  effigies  of 
«  Gefar  (138)."  This  edift  foon  produced  its  full 
effect,  and  all  the  Britifh  money  was  either  concealed  or 
melted  down,  and  nothing  appeared  in  circulation  but 
Roman  money.  "  Britain  (fays  Gildas)  after  it  was  fub- 
<*  dued  and  rendered  tributary  by  the  Romans,  ought 

(134)  Tacit,  Annal.  1.  14.  c,  31.  (135)  Id..l.  n.c.  37. 

(136)  Id.  1. 14,  c.  33.  (i37)  id.  vitaAgric.  c.  12. 


(138)  Sheringham,  p.  391, 


u 
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c<  rather  to  have  been  called  a  Roman  than   a  Britifh 
€i  ifland  j  as  all  the  gold,  iiiver,  and  copper  money  in  it 
"  was  ftamped  with  the  image  of  Cxfar  (139)." 
Oaantity  of      That  the  Roman  conqueft  not  only  changed  the  fpe- 
coin  in-       cies,  but  very  much  increafed  the  quantity  of  the  cur- 
creafed.       rent    coin  of  this  ifland,  we  have  manv  reaions  to  be- 
lieve.     The  pay  of  the  Roman  forces  which   were  em- 
ployed in  fubduing  and  keeping  poiTefnon    of  it,    muft 
have  brought  into  it  a  great  mafs  of  treafure,  in  a  long 
courfe  of  years.     Several  of  the  Roman   emperors   not 
only  vilited   this  remote  province    of  their    empire,  but 
fome  of  them  refided,  and  kept   their  courts  in    it  for 
two  or  three  years  together  ;  which  muft   have  brought 
in  a  great  deal  of  money.     Many  wealthy  Romans  who 
had  obtained  civil  or  military  employments  here,  or  had 
come  hither  on   account  of  trade,  procured    grants  or 
purchafed  lands  in  this  pleafant  and  fertile  country,  fet* 
tied  in  it,  and  increafed  its  wealth.     So  early  as  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  only  about    twenty  years  after  the   con- 
queft   of    Claudius,    Tacitus    fpeaks    of    London    and 
Verulam  as   rich  and  populous  cities,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Romans,  of  whom  many  were  wealthy  merchants  (140;. 
The  great  improvements  that  were  made  by  the  Britons, 
with   the  affiftance,    and   under   the   direction    of  the 
Romans,  in  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce,  gradually 
increafed  the  treafures  of  their  country,  and  not   only 
enabled  them  to  pay  the  feveral  taxes  levied  by  the  Ro- 
mans, but  added,  from  time  to  time,  to  its  riches.     The 
great  quantities  of  Roman  coins  which  have  been  acciden- 
tally found  in  almoft  every  part  of  Britain,  ferve  to  confirm 
the  above  conjectures,  and  afford  a  kind  of  ocular  de- 
monftration  of  their    original   abundance,      Upon  the 
whole,  we  have  fufficient  reafons  to   be  convinced,  that 
there  were    greater   quantities    of  current   coin  in  our 
country  in  the  flourifhing   times-<5F  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, than  at  any  period  for  more  than  a  thpufand  years 
after  their  departure. 

Tire  wealth  and  profperity  of  provincial  Britain  began 

Wealth  and  to  decline  very    fenfiblv  about  fifty  years  before  the  la  ft 
commerce  -    i      r»  '    m,  .       •  ,  -, 

of  Britain    retreat  oi  the  Romans.     1  his  was  owing,  partly  to  the 

began  $a 

Felice.  {,,9)  Gild*  Hift;  in  Pr*f. 

(J4&)  Tacit.  Aorial.  1.  14.  ct  33. 

)ncurfip^9- 
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incurfions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  in  the  north,  and  the 
depredations  of  the  Saxon  pirates  in  the  fouth  ;  by  which 
much  wealth,  in   money  and  other  things,  was  carried 
off,  and  more  deftroyed,  or  buried  in  the  ruins  of  thole 
towns  and  cities  which  they  laid  in  aihes.     The  two  un- 
fortunate expeditions  of  the  ufurpers  Maximus  and  Con- 
ftantine  to  the  continent,  the  former  of  which  happened 
A.  D.  383,  and  the  latter  A.  D.  408,  were  alio  very 
fatal  to  the  wealth,  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  the  pro- 
vincial  Britons  f  141).     For  thefe  two  adventurers  col- 
lected and  carried  off  with  them  great  fums   of  money 
to  fupport  their  armies,  and  profecute  their  pretentions 
to  the  imperial  throne.     In  this  period  likewiie,  many  of 
the  richcft  inhabitants  of  the  Roman   province,  finding 
no  fecurity  for  their  perfons  or  poffellions  in  this  ifland, 
converted  their  eftates  into  money,  with  which  they  re- 
tired to  the  continent  (142). 

But  the  final  and  almoft  total  departure  of  the  Ro-  Deftroyed 
mans  out  of  Britain,  drained   it  of  the  greateft  quanti-  by the  ***" 
ties  of  coin,  and  reduced  it  almoft  to  the    fame    ftate  ofj^eRo- 
poverty  in  which  they  had  found  it.     For  nothing   can  mans. 
be  more  improbable  than  the  conjecture  of  fome  writers, 
that  the  Romans  at  their  departure  did  not  carry  their 
money  with  them,  but  buried  it  in  the  ground,  in  hopes 
of  their  returning  back  (143).     It  is  certain  they  enter- 
tained no  fuch  hopes,  but  left  this  ifland  with  a  declared 
and  pofitive  refolution  never  to  return.     Their  departure 
;  was  neither  forced  nor    precipitate,  but   voluntary  and 
;  gradual,  which  gave  them  opportunities  of  carrying  off 
I  with  them   whatever  they   thought   proper.     We  may 
j  therefore  conclude  that  the  Romans,  when   they  took 
their  leave  of  this  ifland,  carried  with   them  almoft  all 
their  cafh,  and  even  many  of  their  moft  precious  and 
portable  effects  ;  and  left  little  behind  them  that  could  be 
conveniently  tranfported. 

As  the  great  end  of  commerce  is  to  fupply  the  wants  Mean*  of 
of  one  diftrict    or   country  out    of  the  fuperfiuities   of  transport* 
another  for  their  mutual  benefit,  fome  means  of  convey-  ofSjSat 
ing  commodities  from  one  country  to  another  are  abfo-  important 
lutely  neceiTary  to  anfwer  this  end.     For  this  reafon,  the  in  com~ 


mtFvet 


(141)  See  Chap.  I.  (r4i)  Ibid.     Zofim.  1.  6. 

(14a)  Speed's  Chron.  p.  187.     Keanet'i  Paroch,  Antiq,  p.  11. 
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carriage  of  goods  from  place  to  place  is  a  matter  of  the 
greateft  moment  in  commerce,  and  is  performed  either 
by  land  or  water. 
Land-  The  carriage  of  goods  from  one  place  to   another  by 

carriage,  land,  which  is  called  land-carriage,  is  performed  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  fociety  by  the  mere  bodily  ftrength  of  men; 
in  the  next,  by  the  affiftance  of  fuch  tame  animals  as  are 
ftronger  than  men  ;  and  in  the  laft  and  moft  improved 
ftate,  by  the  help  of  wheel  machines,  yoked  to  thefe 
animals,  which  enable  them  to  draw  a  much  greater 
weight  than  they  could  carry.  The  ancient  Britons 
were  not  unacquainted  with  this  laft  and  moft  perfect 
method  of  land-carriage  yet  dilcovered,  long  before  they 
were  invaded  by  the  Romans,  For  they  had  not  only 
great  numbers  of  war-chariots,  but  alfo  many  other 
wheel-carriages  for  other  purpofes,  and  particularly  for 
conveying  their  goods  and  merchandize  from  one  place  to 
another.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that  the  Britons 
who  dwell  near  the  promontory  Belerium  (Land's-end), 
after  they  had  refined  their  tin,  and  caft  it  into  fquare 
blocks,  carried  it  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight  in  carts  or  wag- 
gons ;  the  fpace  between  that  ifle  and  the  continent 
being  in  thefe  times  dry  land,  when  the  tide  was 
out  (144). 
Roads  and  But  though  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  unacquainted 
bridges.  with  the  construction  and  life  of  wheel-carriages  for  the 
purpofes  of  commerce,  yet  their  conveyance  of  goods 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  muft  have  been 
retarded,  by  their  want  of  folid  roads,-  and  interrupted 
by  their  want  of  bridges  over  rivers.  Both  thefe  ol> 
ftruclions  were  removed  by  the  art  and  induftry  of  the 
Romans,  who,  by  making  the  moft  firm,  dry,  and 
fpacious  roads  in  all  parts,  and  building  bridges  where 
they  were  necelTary,  rendered  land-carriage  as  eafy  and 
convenient  as  it  is  at  prefent. 
Origin  and  In  the  -firft  ftage  of  fociety,  great  rivers,  lakes,  and 
progrefs  feas  muft  have  appeared  infurmountable  obftacles  to  all 
^rriage.  -intercourfe  between  thofe  who  inhabited  their  oppofite 
-banks  and  fhores.  But  when  mankind  became  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  their  properties,  and  obTirved  that 
^Hiany  bodies,  and  particularly  the  largeft  trees,  floated 

(.144)  Died.  Sicul.  1.  $.  §  2%.  p,  347,- 
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on  their  waters,  and  were  carried  along  their  ftreams  with. 
great  rapidity  and  eafe  5  they  would  by  degrees  chanpa 
their  opinion  of  them,  and  begin  to  entertain  a  notion, 
that  they  might  be  made  the  means  of  communication. 
between  one  country  and  another.  Some  men  of  bold 
and  daring  fpirits,  would  adventure  to  commit  them- 
felves  to  the  dreams  offmaller,  and  afterwards  of  larger 
rivers,  upon  two  or  three  trees  fattened  together  5  and 
finding  that  they  carried  them  with  eafe  and  fafety,  and 
that  when  they  joined  a  greater  number  of  trees,  they  be- 
came capable  of  fupporting  a  greater  number  of  men,  and 
a  greater  quantity  of  goods  5  they  learnt  to  transport 
themielves  and  their  effects  from  one  place  to  another  on 
floats  or  rafts.  _  This  is  believed  by  many  authors  to  have 
been  the  ffrft  kind  of  water-carriage  (145).  To  thefe 
rafts  fucceeded  canoes,  made  of  one  very  large  tree  ex- 
cavated, to  fecure  its  freight  from  being  wetted  or  warned 
'away  (146).  But  as  thefe  canoes  could  neither  con-Laia 
many  men  nor  much  merchandife,  it  wquld  foon  be  found 
heceflary  to  confirm  cl:  artificial  veffels  of  greater  capacity 
and  burthen,  by  joining  feveral  pieces  of  wood  together, 
by  different  means,  fo  compactly  as  to  exclude  the  water.- 
For  want  of  proper  tools  for  fawing  large  trees  into 
planks,  the  mod  ancient  veiTels  or  boats  in  feveral  coun- 
tries were  made  of  offers,  and  the  flexible  branches  of 
trees  interwoven  as  clofe  as  poffible,  and  covered  with 
feins  (147). 

It  was  probably  in  fuch  (lender  veffels  as  thefe,  that  Ancient 
fome  bold  adventurers  ffrft  launched  out  from  theneareff  Britifc 
coafts  of  Gaul,  and  paffing  the  narrow  fea  that  flows  be-  ^at8anA 
tween,  landed,  in  an  aufpicious  moment,  on  the  fhofe 
of  this  inviting  iffand ;  and  being  followed  by  others  of 
both  fexes  in  their  fuccefsful  attempt,  began  to  people 
the  country  which  they  had  difcovered.     This  much  at 
ieaft  is  certain,  from  the  concurring  tefrimony  of  many 
authors,  that  the  moft  ancient  Britons  made  ufe  of  boats 

(145)  Origin  c£  Laws,  Arts,   arid   Sciences,  ▼,   i.  p.  z88.  and  the 
ftfthors  there  -quoted. 
,  (I46)  Tunc  alnos  prirnum  fluvii  fenfere  cavatas. 
Then  firrt  on  leas  the  hollow  alder  [warn. 

Virg.  Georg.  I.  v.  136. 
(147)  C*f.d*  Bei.  Civ.  1.  1.  c.  54.    P&,.  Kilt.  Nat.  1.  7.  §  $7' 
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of  this  conftruftion  for  feveral  ages.  Pliny  tells  us,  that . 
Timasus,  a  very  ancient  hiftorian,  whofe  works  are  now 
loft,  had  related,  that  the  people  of  Britain  ufed  to  fail 
to  an  ifland  at  the  diftance  of  fix  days  failings  in  boats 
made  of  wattles,  and  covered  with  fkins.(  148 )*  Thefe 
kind  of  boats  were  ftill  in  ufe  here  in  Caefar's  time,  who 
acquaints  us,  that  he  tranfported  his  army  over  a  river  inf 
Spain,  in  boats  made  in  imitation  of  thofe  that  he  had 
feen  in  Britain,  which  he  thus  defcribes  :  "  Their  keels 
««  and  ribs  were  made  of  flender  pieces  of  wood,  and 
"  their  bodies  woven  with  wattles,  and  covered  with 
"  Ikins."  Thefe  boats  were  fb  light  that  they  were  car- 
ried in  carts  no  lefs  than  twentv-two  miles. 

Thefe  ancient  Britifh  veffels  are  alfo  defcribed  by  Lu- 
can  and  Feftus  Avienus,  in  the  verfes  quoted  below  ( 149)* 
Solinus  gives  the  fame  account  of  the  boats  in  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  Caledonia  ufed  to  pafs 
the  fea  which  divides  thefe  two  countries.  ic  The  fea 
"  which  flows  between  Britain  and  Ireland  is  fo  unquiet 
(i  and  fiormy,  that  it  is  only  navigable  in  fummer ; 
"  when  the  people  of  thefe  countries  pafs  and  repafs  it  in 
"  fmall  boats  made  of  wattles,  and  covered  carefully 
"  with  the  hides  of  oxen  (150)."  But  though  it  is  thus 
evident  that  the  ancient  Britifh  inhabitants,  both  of  the 
fouth  and  north  parts  of  this  ifland,  navigated  their  ri- 
vers, and  even  had  the  boldnefs  to  crofs  the  narrow  feas 
to  Gaul  and  Ireland  in  thefe  wicker  boats,  we  cannot 
from  hence  conclude  that  they  had  no  veflels  of  a  larger 
iize,  better  conftruction,  and  more  folid  materials.  The 
lingular  and  uncommon  form  of  thefe  boats,  is  perhaps 
the  reafon  that  they  are  {o  much  taken  notice  of  by  an- 
cient writers  ;  while  thofe  of  a  better  form,  and  more 
like  the  fhips  of  other  countries,  are  feldom  mentioned. 

(148)  PUn.  Hill.  KTat.  1.  4.  c.  16,  §  30. 

(149)  h  rimum  cana  falix,   madefa&o  vimine,  paivam 
Texitur  in  puppim,  ccefoque  indudta  juvenco 
Vi&oris  patiens,  turnidum  circumnatat  amuem. 
Sic  Venetus  ftagnance  Pado,   fuibque  Brltannus 

Navigat  Oceano     ......  Luc.  Pharfal.  1. 4. 

.     *     .     rei  ad  luiraculiira 
Navigia  jun&is  femper  aptant  pellibua, 
Corioque  vailum  fepe  percurrunt  Salum. 

Fcft.  Avienus  in  Oria  Mafil. 
(ijo)  Solin.  c,  35.  p.  j 66. 

It 
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It  is  however  very  probable  that  they  were  not  altogether 
deftitute  of  fuch  mips,  even  before  they  were  invaded  by 
the  Romans.  For  we  are  told  by  Csefar,  "  That  the 
**  fea-coafts  of  Britain  were  pOfTeiTed  by  colonies  which 
*'  had  lately  come  from  Gaul,  and  ftill  retained  the 
**  names  of  the  feveral  ftates  from  whence  thev 
jB  came  (151 )/'  Now  as  thefe  colonies  came  with  a  de- 
fign  to  make  war,  in  order  to  force  a  fettlement  (as  the 
fame  author  acquaints  us),  they  muft  have  brought  with 
them  great  numbers  of  armed  men,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  perhaps  their  mofl  valuable  ef- 
fects. This  could  not  be  done  without  fleets  of  fhips  of 
greater  capacity  and  ftrength  than  the  wicker-boats  above 
defcribed.  "When  they  had  made  good  their  fettlements 
on  the  fea-coaft  of  Britain,  they  would  certainly  pre- 
ferve  their  communication  with  their  countrymen  on  the 
continent,  for  their  mutual  fafety  and  advantage.  Ac- 
cordingly Crefar  fays  directly,  that  the  Gauls  had  con- 
ftantly  received  auxiliaries  from  Britain  in  all  their  wars 
with  the  Romans,  and  he  gives  this  as  the  only  reafon^ 
why  he  was  fo  impatient  to  invade  this  ifland  at  fo  im- 
proper a  feafon  of  the  year  (152)* 

The  Veneti,  who  inhabited  that  promontory  of  Gaul 
which  is  now  called  Britanny^  excelled  all  the  nations  ori 
the  continent  in  their  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs,  and 
in  the  number  and  ftrength  of  their  fhips  5  and  yet* 
when  they  were  preparing  to  fight  a  decifive  battle  againft 
the  Romans  by  fea,  they  afked  and  obtained  auxiliaries 
from  Britain ;  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  done* 
if  the  Britons  could  have  affifted  them  only  with  a  few 
wicker-boats,  covered  with  fkins  (153)-  It  is  therefore 
probable,  that  the  people  of  Britain  had  fhips  much  of 
the  fame  form  and  conftruction  with  thofe  of  their  friends 
and  allies  the  Veneti,  with  which  they  joined  their  fleet 
on  that  oecafiom  Thefe  fhips  of  the  Veneti  are  de- 
fcribed by  Csefar  as  very  large,  lofty,  and  ftrong,  built 
entirely  of  thick  planks  of  oak,  and  fo  folid,  that  the 
beaks  of  the  Roman  fhips  could  make  no  impreflion  up- 
on them  (154).     The  combined  fleets  of  the  Veneti  and 

(151)  Catf.  deBcl.  Gal.  1.  j.c.  li..  (152)  Ibid.  1.- 4.  c.  ao, 

(153)  Ibid.  1.  3.  c.  8,  9.  (154)  Ibid.  1.  3.  c.  i*. 

Vol.  I.  E  e  Britons, 
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Britons,  in  the  famous  fea-fight  off  the  coaft  of  Arimo- 
rica,  now  Britanny,    againft  the,   Romans,  confifted  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  of  thefe  large  and  ftrong  fhips, 
which  were  almoft  all  deftroyed  in  that  unfortunate  en- 
gagement >  by  which  the  naval  power  both  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  was  entirely  ruined  (155).     This  great  difafter  is 
believed*  by  fome  of  the  beft  of  our  antiquaries  and  hif- 
torians,  to  have  been  the  reafon  that  the  Britons  never 
attempted  to  make  any  oppofition  to  Caefar  by  fea,  when 
the  very  year  after  it  he  invaded  their  country  (156). 
Proofs  of         Thefe  conjectures  (for  we    mail    call  them  nothing 
thefe  fads   more)  concerning  the  naval  power  of  the  ancient  Britons* 
from  the      are  very  n^ch  confirmed  oy  many  pafTages  in  the  works 
Qilhn.0       of  Offian.     For  the  poems  of  that  venerable  bard  are  not 
only  valuable  for  their  poetical  beauties,  but  alfo  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of 
our  country ;  and  their  authority  will  be  moft  fatisfactory 
to  thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  them. 

The  poems  of  Homer  are  often  quoted  as  the  moil 
authentic  evidences  of  facts,  efpecially  refpecting  arts, 
cuftoms,  and  manners  ;  and  why  mould  not  thofe  of  our 
Britiih  Homer  be  intitled  to  an  equal  degree  of  credit  ? 
The  very  name  of  the  Britifh  prince  who  was  believed  to 
be  the  inventor  of  mips,  and  the  firft  who  conducted  a 
colony  out  of  Britain  into  Ireland,  is  preferved  in  thefe 
poems.  "  Larthod,  the  firft  of  Bolga's  race,  who  tra- 
"  veiled  on  the  winds— Who  firft  fent  the  black  (hip 
«  through  ocean,  like  a  whale  through  the  burfting  of 
lt  foam.  He  mounts  the  wave  on  his  own  dark  oak  in 
"  Cluba's  ridgy  bay.  That  oak  which  he  cut  from  Lu- 
u  mon,  to  bound  along  the  fea.  The  maids  turn  their 
<c  eyes  away,  left  the  kmg  ihould  be  lowly  laid.  For 
<f  never  had  they  fecn  a  fhip,  dark  rider  of  the 
"  waves  (157)."  This  expedition. of  Larthon  muft  have 
happened  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  firft  Roman 
invafion  ;  and  from  that  period  the  intercourfe  between 
Caledonia  and  Ireland  was  frequent  ;  which  muft  have 
made  the  people  of  both  countries  gradually  improve  in 

(155)  Csfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  c.  14,  15,  16. 

(136)  ScWen's  Mare  Claufum,  1.   2.  c,  a.  p.   1 31.  &c.  Campbell's 
Lives  of  the  Admirals,  v.  i.  p.  7. 

[157]  Offian'*  Foems,  y.  z.  p.  $29.  iji, 
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the  arts  of  building  and  conducing  {hips.  Thefe  arts 
were  fo  far  advanced  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  the  illuftrious 
father  and  favourite  hero  of  Offian,  that  he  made  feveral 
expeditions,  accompanied  by  fome  hundred  of  his  war- 
riors, not  only  into  Ireland,  but  into  Scandinavia,  and 
the  iflands  of  the  Baltic  (158].  The  fliips,  however,  of 
the  Caledonian  and  Irifh  Britons,  in  the  age  of  Fingal, 
were  far  from  being  large.  Three  mariners  are  repre-  , 
fented  as  fufficient  to  navigate  one  of  them  5  which  we 
can  hardly  fuppofe  capable  of  carrying  more  than  thirty 
warriors,  with  their  arms  and  provifions  (159).  For 
though,  if  we  may  believe  Solinus,  they  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  eat  while  they  were  on  th,eir  pafTage  between 
Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  they 
would  undertake  a  Scandinavian  voyage  without  lbme 
provifions  (160).  Thefe  vefTels  went  both  by  the  help  of 
fails  and  oars,  which  were  ufed  feparately  or  together,  as 
occafion  required  ;  the  mariners  finging  all  the  while  they 
rowed;  "  Spread  now  (fays  Fingal  to  the  dejected 
"  Cuchullin)  thy  white  fails  for  the  ifle  of  Mift,  and  fee 
"  Bargela  leaning  on  her  rock.  Her  tender  eye  is  in  tears, 
"  and  the  winds  lift  her  long  hair  from  her  heaving  bo- 
"  fom.  She  liftens  to  the  winds  of  night  to  hear  the 
"  voice  of  thy  rowers,  to  hear  the  fong  of  the  fea  ( 161 )." 
We  are  not  informed  of  what  the  fails  of  thefe  fhips 
were  made  :  if  the  epithet  white  was  not  often  beftowed 
upon  them,  we  fhould  be  apt  to  conjecture  that  they 
were  made  of  fkins,  like  thofe  of  the  Veneti  in 
Gaul  (162).  However  this  may  have  been,  it  appears 
that  they  made  ufe  of  thongs  of  leather  inftead  of  ropes. 
"  They  lifted  up  the  founding  fail ;  the  wind  whiftled 
"  through  the  thongs  of  their  mails  (  63)."  Though 
the  nature  of  Oilian's  work  led  him  only  to  ring  of  fhips 
employed  in  military  expeditions,  yet  we  have  good 
reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  alfo  employed  by  mer- 
chants in  thefe  times  and  places  in  carrying  on  their  com- 
merce. For  there  is  no  example  in  hiftory  of  a  people 
who  abounded  in  fhips  of  war,  without  fea-trade  or  mer- 
chantfhips. 

( 15S)  Offian's  Poems,  paffim.  ( 159")  Id.  v.  1.  p.  39. 

(160)  Socimzs,  c.  35.  p.  166.  -{Idi)  Id.  vi  1.  p.  83,  84. 

(J62)  Csef.de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  3.  c.  13. 
(163)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  106. 

Eez  The 
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Navigation*  The  art's  of  conftructing  and  navigating  fhips  are  fa 
intimately  connected  together,  that  they  conftahtly  keep 
pace  with  each  other  in  their  improvements. 

As  the  ancient  Britons  had  not  the  art  of  building  fhips 
of  a  form,  capacity,  and  ftrength  proper  for  very  long 
voyages,  fo  neither  have  we  any  reafon  to  believe  that 
they  had  fufficient  ikill  in  navigation,  to  be  capable  of 
conducting  them  into  very  diftant  countries.  This  laft 
is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  and  complicated  of  all  the  arts, 
and  requires  the  greateft  length  of  time  to  bring  it  to  any- 
tolerable  degree  of  perfection. 

As  long  as  the  trade  of  Britain  was  in  the  hands  of  the- 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  it  was  certainly  carried  on  in- 
tirely  in    foreign    bottoms  ;    and  the  BritonS  probably 
knew  little  Or  nothing  of  navigation.     But  when  that 
trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  neighbours  the  Gauls, 
fome  part  of  it  would,  by  degrees,  come  to  be  carried 
On  in  Britifh  fhips.     This  might  happen  either  by  fome 
of  the  Gallic  merchants  and  mariners  fettling  in  this 
ifland,  for  the  conveniency  of  trade  and  fhip-buiiding, 
where  all  the  mo(i  necefTary  materials  for  that  purpoie 
abounded  5  or  by  fome  of  tlie  moft  ingenious  and  enter- 
prifing  among  the  Britons  learning  thefe  arts  from  the 
Gauls,  in  Order  to  fhare  with  them  in  the  profits  of  the 
trade  of  their  own   country.     By  one  or  both  of  thefe 
means,  fome  of  the  Britons  who  inhabited  tlie  fea-coafts 
oppofite  to  Gaul,  began  to  build  final!  veffels,  and  to  ex- 
port their  own  tin,  lead,  fkins,  and  other  commodities 
to  the  continent.     It  is  impoffible  to  difcover,  with  cer- 
tainty  and  p-ecifion,  when  this  happened,  though  it  is 
moft  probable,  on  feveral  accounts,  that  it  was  at  leaft 
a  centurv  before  the  firft  Roman  invafion. 
ohf      A         ^ie  ^r^  tra'^m§  voyages  of  the  moft  ancient  Britons 
theftars.      were,  no  doubt,  performed  with   great  caution  and  no 
little  terror,  from  that  part  of  the  ifland  that  lay  neareft 
to  the  continent,'  that  they  might  never  lofe  fight  of  lancL 
By  degrees,  however,  they  became  bolder,  and  launched 
out  from  other  parts  of  the  coaftsj    and  by  ftorms  they 
were  fometimes  driven  into  latitudes  where  they  beheld 
nothing  but    the  feas   around  them,    and   the  heavens 
above  them*     In  this  fituation,  having  no  compafs  to  di- 
rect their  courfe,  they  naturally  fixed  their  eyes  on  the 

heavenly 
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heavenly  bodies,  as  the  only  objects  capable  of  affording 
them  any  direction ;  and  by  degrees  they  acquired  fuch, 
a  knowledge  of  the  fituation  and  appearances  of  certain 
ftars,  as  was  fufficient  to  guide  them  in  their  voyages  to 
feveral  parts  of  the  continent  wh^ch  could  not  be  {een  from 
any  part  of  the  Britifh  coafts. 

We  learn  from  the  poems  of  Offian,  that  the  ancient 
Britons  of  Caledonia  fteered  their  courfe  by  certain  ftars, 
in  their  voyages  to  Ireland  and  Scandinavia.  (<  I  bade 
<c  my  white  fails  (fays  Fingal)  to  rife  before  the  roar  of 
4t  Cona's  wind — When  the  night  came  down,  I  looked 
"  on  high  for  fiery-haired  Ul-crim,  Nor  wanting  wa§ 
u  the  ftar  of  Heaven  :  it  travelled  red  between  the  clouds  i 
i(  I  purfued  the  lovely  beam  on  the  faint-gleaming 
"  deep  (164" 

In  another  paffage  of  thefe  poems,  no  fewer  than  fe- 
ven  of  tbefe  ftars,  which  were  particularly  obferved  by 
the  Britifh  failors,  are  named  and  defcribed,  as  they 
were  embofTed  on  the  fhield  of  Cathmpr,  chief  of  Atha? 
<*  Seven  boffes  rofe  on  the  fhield-— On  each  bofs  is  placed 
«c  a  ftar  of  night ;  Can-mathon  with  beams  unfhorn ; 
<<  Colderno  rifing  from  a  cloud  5  Uloicho  robed  in  mift— 
"  Cathlin  glittering  on  a  rock  ;  Reldurath  half  finks  it? 
"  weftern  light— rBerthen  looks  through  a  grove — Ton- 
"  thena,  that  ftar  which  looked,  by  night,  on  the  courfe 
5«  of  the  fea'-toffed  Larthon  (165)." 

When  a  fleet  of  the  ancient  Britons  failed  in  company  Sea  fignaU 
under  the  command  of  one  leader,  the  commander's  fhip 
was  known  by  his  fhield  hung  high  on  the  maft,  and  the 
feveral  fignals  were  given  by  ftriking  the  different  boffes 
of  that  fhield,  which  were  commonly  feven,  each  yield- 
ing a  different  and  well-known  found.     "  Three  hun- 
"  dred  youths  looked  from  their  waves  on  Fingal's  boffy 
"  fhield.     rjigh  on  the  mail  it  hung,  and  marked  the 
fc  dark  blue  fea. — But  when  the  night  came  down,  I 
??  ftruck  at  times  the  warning  bofs — Seven  boffes  rofe 
"  on  the  fhield  ;  the  {even  voices  of  the  king,  which  his 
"  warriors  received  from  the  wind,  and  marked  over  all 
«  their  tribes  (166)." 

(164)  Offian's  Poems,  v.    a.   p.   66, 

(165)  Id.   ibid.  v.  2.   p.    128,  129I 

(166)  Id,   ibid.  p.   66.  izS,  129- 
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Sailed  tn  a  By  thefe  and  the  like  arts  (however  imperfect  they  ap- 
confiderable  pear  to  us)  the  ancient  Britons  were  capable  of  conduct- 
ance. -^  fleets  to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  their  own  coafts. 
We  cannot  with  certainty  mark  the  utmoft  limits  of 
their  navigation;  but  it  is  highly  probable,  from  what  is 
faid  by  Strabo,  that  the  Britons  of  the  fouth  never  failed 
further  fonthward  than  tb  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ga- 
ronne in  Gaul  (197) :  and  it  is  no  lefs  probable,  from  the 
works  of  Offian,  that  thofe  of  the  north  never  failed 
further  northward  than  the  north  of  Norway  ;  or  fouth, 
than  the  fouth  of  Denmark  ;  which  are  in  thefe  poems 
called  by  the  nam*  of  Lochlin  (168).  But  between 
thefe  two  pretty  diftant  points,  there  were  perhaps  few 
fea-ports  of  eminence,  to  which  the  ancient  Britim  ma- 
riners were  not  capable  of  failing, 
Bnpih  ^s  tjie  trade  of  Britain  gradually  and  greatly  increafed 

creafed5  in?  a^ter  lt  was  ^bdued  by  the  Romans,  we  may  be  almoft 
after  the  certain  that  its  fhipping  increafed  alfo  by  the  fame  de- 
Roman  grees,  and  in  the  fame  proportion.  For  as  foon  as  the 
eonque  .  gpmafes  were  convinced,  by  their  wars  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, of  the  great  importance  and  abfolute  neceffity  of 
a  naval  force,  they  applied  with  much  ardor  to  maritime 
affairs,  and  in  a  little  time  became  as  formidable  by  fea 
as  they  had  been  by  land;  and  excelled  all  other  nations 
in  the  arts  of  building  and  navigating  fhips  (169)' 
Though  they  were  fo  jealous  of  thefe  arts,  that  they  pu- 
nifhed,  firft  with  perpetual  imprifonment,  and  after- 
wards capitally,  fuch  as  were  found  guilty  of  teaching 
the  barbarians  (as  they  called  their  enemies)  the  art  of 
building  mips ;  yet  they  were  very  ready  to  inftruct  and 
encourage  all  their  fubjec*ts  in  the  practice  of  that  art  (17c). 
■ 'he  emperor  Claudius  in  particular,  by  whom  the  fouth 
parts  of  Britain  were  reduced  into  a  Roman  province, 
bellowed  feveral  privileges  by  law,  on  thole  who  built 
(hips  for  trade  (171).  Thefe  privileges  were  confirmed 
and  augmented,  by  many  fucceeding  emperors,  which  oc- 
caiioned  a  great  increafe  of  fhipping  in  all  t lie  maritime 

(167)  Strabo,   1.    4.   p.     199. 

(16S)  The  Works  of  Oman,   paffiiu. 

(.'69)   Polyb.  J.    1.  c.  2^ 

(17c)  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  3.  1.  9.  tit.  40. 1.  24.  p.  3^2, 

(171)  Sueroii.  in  Claud,  c,  18,  19. 
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and  trading  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  amongft  others 
in  Britain  (172).  Thefe  privileges,  however,  were  con- 
fined to  thofe  who  built  fhips  capable  of  carrying  ten 
thoufand  Roman  modia,  or  about  three  hundred  and 
twelve  Englifh  quarters  of  corn  (173)-  This  may  enable 
us  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  ordinary  fize  and  capacity  of 
the  merchant  fhips  of  thofe  times. 

I.  is  impoflible  to  find  out,  at  this  diftance  of  time, 
from  the  flender  hints  remaining  in  hiftory,  either  the 
number  or  tonnage  of  the  merchant  fhips  belonging  to 
Britain  in  the  Roman  times;  though  we  have  fufficient 
reafon  to  conclude,  in  general,  that  they  were  confider- 
able.  When  the  city  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Nero/ 
A.  D.  61.  had  become,  fo  foon  after  the  Roman  con- 
queft,  a  great  city,  abounding  in  merchants  and, mer- 
chandize, it  certainly  abounded  alfo  in  fhipping  (174) : 
and  when,  A.  D.  359,  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred 
fhips  were  employed  in  the  exportation  of  corn,  the 
whole  number  employed  in  the  Britifh  trade  muft  have 
been  very  great  (175). 

J3efides  the  merchant  fhips  which  were  necefiary  for  Ships  of 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  Britain  in  thefe  times,  the  Ro-  war* 
mans  employed  a  considerable  fleet  of  fhips  of  war,  in 
making  and  fecuring  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland,  and 
protecting  its  trade.  For  that  wife  people  were  very 
fenfible,  that  without  a  fleet  fufficient  to  procure  and 
preferve  the  dominion  of  the  Britifh  feas,  it  would  be 
impracticable  either  to  conquer  Britain,  or  to  keep  it  un- 
der their  authority.  To  obtain  the  dominion  of  thefe 
feas,  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  which 
they  had  in  view  in  all  their  attempts  on  this  ifland  ;  and 
the  acquifition  of  that  dominion  gave  them  the  greateft 
pleafure,  and  was  chiefly  celebrated  by  their  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  hiftorians  (176).     When  the  emperor  Claudius 

triumphed 

(172)  Cod.  Theod.  torn,  5.  1.  13.  tit.  5, 

(173)  Id  ibid.  1.  28.  p.  8i,  82. 

(174)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  33.  C1??)  Zofim,  Hift.  1.  3, 
(176)  — — —  paruit  liber  dm 

Oceanv.3,  .&  recipit  invitus  ratis. 

Enqui 
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triumphed  with  great  pomp  for  the  conqueft  of  Britain, 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  triumph  was  a  naval 
cror,m  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Palatine  palace,  in  honour 
his  having   (as  the  hiftorian  expreiTes  it)    fubdued  the 
Ocean  {177).     u  It  was  a  more  glorious  exploit  (faidthe. 
"  orator  to  the  fame  emperor)  to  conquer  the  fea'  by  your 
<c  paiTage  into  Britain,  than  to  fubdue  the  Britons.     For 
f$  what  rehftance  could  they  make,  when  they  beheld 
"  the  moft  unruly  elements,  and  the  ocean  itfelf,  fubmit 
W  to  the  Roman  yoke  (178) ?"     The  great  Agricola  en- 
larged the  Roman  conquers  in  Britain,  and  made  the 
moft  hardy  and  intrepid  nations  of  Caledonia  defpair  of 
being  able  to  preferve  their  liberty,  more  by  the  terror 
of  his  fleet  than  by  the  valour  of  his  army.     "  The  firft 
M  ftep  (fays  Tacitus)  that  Agricola  took  in  his  fixtli  cam- 
"  paign,  was  to   explore  the  coafts   of  thofe  powerful 
"  nations    which  dwell  beyond  the  Forth,,  by  his  fleet, 
"  which  conftantly  attended  him,    and  made  a  moft 
4*  glorious  2nd  formidable  appearance. — The  Britons,  as 
ct  we  learnt  from  our  prifoners,  were  ftruck  with  con- 
H  fternation  and  defpair,  when  they  faw  that  the  fleet  had 
<c  penetrated  into  the  moft  fecret  recefles  of  their  feas, 
Hi  and  rode  triumphant  on  their  coafts  (179/)/* 
Romans  When  the  Romans  had,   by    their  fleets  and  armies, 

kept  a  fleet  recJliced  provincial  Britain  to  an  entire  and  quiet  fub- 
te'aion  of°"  toifliwi  to  their  authority,  they  ftill  kept  a  fleet  of  fhips 
their  trade,  of  war  ftationed  in  its  harbours  and  on  its  coafts,  for  fe- 
curing  their  conqueft,  preferving  the  dominion  of  the 
ifea,  and  protecting  the  trade  of  their  fubjecls.  This  fleet 
was  commanded  in  chief  by  an  officer  of  high  rank,  who 
was  filled  Archigubernus  claflis  Britannicse,  or  high  ad- 
miral of  the  Britifh  fleet  (180).  Seius  Saturninus  filled 
this  important  office  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  An- 
toninus Pius, 

V 

Enqui  Eritannis  primus  impcfuit  jugum, 

Jgnota  tantis  claffibus  texit  freta. 

Seneca  de  Claudip  in  Oclavia,  A&.  1, 

Juffit  et  ipfum 

Nova  Romans 

Jura  fecurls 

Fumere  Oceanum.  Idem  de  eodem  in  Apocolocynthofi. 

("177)  Sueton,  in  Claud,  c.  17.  (x78)  Hegifippus   de   Excid'o 

Jlierofolym.  1.   2.    c.   9.  (J79)  Tacit,  vita  Agricc.  25. 

(180)  Selden  Mare  Claufum,  1.  *.  c.  5. 

When 
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When  the  Frank  and  Saxon  pirates  began  to  infeft  The  Britifh 
the  Britifli  feas  (which  was  towards  the  end  of  the  third  Jeec  7**7 
century),    it  became  necefTary  to  reinforce  the  Britifli  °*™T  Ca_ 
fleet,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  protect  the  merchants  from  raufms'and 
the  infults  of  thefe  daring  rovers.     This   was  accord-  Aie&us. 
ingly  done,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Caraufius, 
an  officer    of  undaunted    courage,    and    of    great    ex- 
perience and  fkill  in  maritime  affairs  -7  who  finding  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  powerful  fleet,  began  to  enter- 
tain higher  views,  and  to  form  the  defign  of  affuming 
the  imperial  purple.     This  defign  he  foon  after  put  in 
execution,  and  chiefly  by  the   ftrength  of  his  fleet,  he 
conftrained    the   other  two    emperors,    Dioclefian    and 
Maximianus,  to  make  peace  with  him,  and  admit  him 
to  a  fhare  of  the  imperial  dignity,  in  which  he  fupported 
himfelf  for  about  feven  years,  when  he  was  treacheroufly 
flain  by  one  of  his  own  officers  (181).     During  all  this 
period  Caraufius  reigned  the  unrivalled  fovereign  of  the 
leas,  and  (as  Offian  poetically  ftyles  him)   the  king  of 
fhips ;    fetting  the   whole  naval  power  of  the  Roman 
world  at  defiance  (182).     We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the' 
greatnefs  of  the  Britifh  fleet  under  Caraufius,  and  his 
mcceiTor  Alectus,  by  obferving  the  greatnefs  of  the  pre- 
parations that  were  made  againfl  them  for  feveral  years. 
The  emperor  Conftantius  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  put  to 
fea,  or  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Britain,  until  he  had 
collected  a  fleet  of  no  fewer  than  a  thoufand  fail ;  and 
after  all,  his  fuccefs  in  that  enterprife  is  afcribed  more  to 
his  good   fortune  in  palling  the  Britiih  fleet   in  a  thick 
fog,    without   being    obferved,    than    to    his    fuperior 
force  (183).     The  prodigious  praifes  that  were  bellowed 
on  Conftantius,    for  this  exploit  of  recovering  Britain, 
afford  another  proof  of  its  great  importance,  on  account 
,  of  its  naval  force.     "  O  happy  victory  !   (cries  his  pane- 
"  gyrift)  comprehending  many  victories  and  innumer- 
"  able  triumphs.     By  it  Britain  is  reftored  \  the  Franks 
"  exterminated  j  and  many  nations  which  had  confpired 
"  together    are   conftrained    to  make  fubmiilion.     Re- 
"  joke,  O  invincible  Caefar  !  for  thou  haft  conquered 

(181)  See  Chap. I. 

(182)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  i.  p.  96.     Fomponius  Laetus,  c.  2.    ' 
(183;  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  v.  I.  p.  2i»  &c. 

"  another 
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<c  another  world  ;  and  by  reftoring  the  glory  of  the  na^ 
"  val  power  of  Rome,  haft  added  to  her  empire  a  greater 
"  element  than  the  whole  earth  (184). 
Count  of         Soon  after  the  re-union  of  Britain  to  the  Roman  em- 
the  Saxon    pire,  her  feas  and  coafts  began  to  be  again  infefted  by  the 
&ore,         Saxon  pirates  ;  who  not  only  feized  fhips  at  fea,  but  fre- 
quently landed  and  plundered  the  country.     This  obliged 
the  Romans  not  only  to  keep  a  ftrong  fleet  in  the  Britifh 
feas  and  ports,  for  cruifing  againft  thefe  rovers,  but  alfo 
to  build  and  garrifon  feveral  forts  on  the  coafts,  to  pre- 
vent their  defcents.     This  fleet  and  thofe  forts  were  put 
under  the  immediate  command  of  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  who  had  the  title  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  ftiore 
in  Britain  (185).     By  thefe  prudent  arrangemente,  the 
Britifh  trade  and  marine  were  protected,  and  flourifhed 
as  long  as  the  Roman  power  continued  in  its  vigour. 
t  d      d        The  Britons  fuffered  as  much  in  their  maritime  affairs, 
Shipping  of  as  they  did  in  any  other  refpec"t,  by  the  departure  of  the 
Britain  de-  Romans.     The  Roman  fleets  and  garrifons  being  with- 
ih-oyed  by    drawn,  faQ  Britifh  fhips  became  an  eafy  prev  to  the  Frank 
tare  of  the   an£^  Saxon  pirates  at  fea,  and  were  not  fecure  even  in 
Pvomans.      their  harbours.     This  obliged  all  the  moft  wealthy  mer^ 
chants  to  retire,  with  their  fhips  and  effects,  into  the 
interior  provinces  of  the  empire •,  and  left  this  ifland,  di- 
verted of  its  moft  natural  and  only  fecure  defence,   a. 
powerful  maritime  force,  capable  of  maintaining  the  do- 
minion of  the  furrounding  feas,  fupported  by  a  flourifh- 
big  and  extenfive  commerce. 

\ 

(184)  Eumen.  Panegyr.  fi  mihi  Caefar. 

(185)  Sec  Chap.  III.    feci.  3. 
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The  hi/lory  of  the  manners,  virtues,  vices,  remarkable 
cufloms,  language,  drefs,  diet,  and  diverftons  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  firfl  invafion  of  it  by 
the  Romans  under  Julius  Gafar,  A.  A.  C.  55.  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449. 


T 


H  E  hiftory  of  manners  will  probably  be  efteem-  Hittory  or 
ed,  by  many  readers,  the  moft  agreeable  and  en-  manners 
tertaining  part  of  hiftory.     Thofe  who  are  much  amufed  j^ertam" 
with  obferving  the  various  humours,  paflions,  and  ways 
of  mankind  in  real  life,  or  with  the  juft  and  lively  repre- 
fentations  of  them  upon  the  ftage,  will  perufe  with  plea- 
fure  a  delineation   of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and   cha- 
racters of  nations  in  their  feveral  ages,  if  it  is  faithfully 
drawn  by  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian.     For  by  fuch  a  deli- 
neation, a  people  are  brought  again  upon  the  field,  as 
they  were  in  the  fucceffive  periods  of  their  hiftory ;  and 

are 
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are  made  to  pafs  in  review  before  the  reader,  who  hath 
thereby  an  opportunity  of  hearing  their  language,  fee- 
ing their  drefs,  diet,  and  diverfions  ;  and  of  contem- 
plating their  virtues,  vices,  lingular  huaaours,  and  moft 
remarkable  cuftoms  ;  which  cannot  fail  to  afford  him  an 
agreeable  entertainment, 
ufeful.  This  part  of  hiftory  is  alfo  the  moft  ufeful  and  inte- 

refting ;  efpecially  to  thofe   who  are  concerned  in  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  and  the  government  of 
ftates  and  kingdoms.     It  is  of  much  greater   importance 
to  princes  and  politicians  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  real   characters,  the  virtues,    vices,    humours,  and 
foibles  of  the  nations  which  they  govern,  and  of  thofe 
with  whom  they  have  political  connections,  tlian"  to  be 
perfect  mafters  of  the  moft  minute  detail  of  all  the  bat- 
tles they  had  ever  fought.     This  is  fo  certain  and  evident, 
that  it  needs  neither  proof  nor  illuftration. 
The  mod         But  this  moft  agreeable  and  important  part  of  hiftory 
difficult.      is  by  many  degrees  the  moft  difficult,  and  on  that  account 
hath  been  the  moft  neglected,  and  the  worft  executed, 
It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  moft  intelligent  and  fagaci- 
ous  travellers,  after  they  have  fpent    feveral  years  in  a 
country,  vifited  all  its  provinces  and  cities,  learnt  its  lan- 
guage, and  converged'  famHiariy  with  its   inhabitants   of 
all  ranks,  to  form  juft  and  clear  conceptions  of  its  nati- 
onal character  and  manners  $  efpecially  if  it  is  a  country 
where   the   people    enjoy  much    freedom  of  thinking, 
fpeaking,  and  acting,  according  to  their  various  humours 
and  difpofitions.     How  difficult  muft  it  then  be  for  an 
hiftorian  to  give  a  precife,  extenfive,  and  well-  fupported 
defcription  of  the  character  and  manners  of  a  nation,  in 
a  very  ancient  period,  of  which  there  are  few  remaining 
monuments  •,  and  at  the  diftance  of  feventeen  and  eigh- 
teen centuries  from  the  age  in  which  he  lives  ?     This  ob- 
fervation  is  made  with  a  view  to  befpeak  the  indulgence 
i  of  the  public,  to    the  miftakes   and  imperfections    that 
may  be   difcovered  in  the  following  delineation    of  the 
national  character   and  manners   of  the  ancient   Britons 
when  they  were  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
Climate  of       The  climate  of  a  country  hath  fo   great   an  influence 
Britain.       on  the  conftitutions,  tempers,  and  manners  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, that  it  is  proper  to  pay  fome  attention  to  the  ac- 
counts which  are  given  us  by  the  moft  ancient  writers,  of 

the 
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he  climate  of  this  ifland  in  their  times  (i).     This  is  the 

nore  neceflary,  becaufe  it  appears  from  thefe  accounts, 

hat  the  comparative  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  in   this 

(land,  arid  on  the  oppofite  continent  of  Gaul,  were  very 

lifferent  in  thofe  times  from  what  they  are  at  prefent ; 

p  that  a  confiderable  change  mult  have  happened  in  the 

;limate  of  one  of  thefe  countries,  perhaps  of  both* 

Several  ancient  authors  of  the  heft  authority  (peak  in  Coldnefs  of 

very  ftrong  terms  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate  in  Gaul,  Gau!'  a"   , 
i      r    %  &  •  r  'i  •  „    o  ,j    '  warmneisoi 

md  of  the  extreme    rigour  or  its   winters,     "  Colder  Britain. 

le  than  a  Gallic  winter,"  was  a  kind  of  proverb  among 
the  Romans  (2) ;  and  if  the  following  defcription  of  one 
of  thefe  winters  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  be  a  juft  one,  it 
was  a  very  expreffive  proverb.  u  Gaul  is  grievouily  in- 
l<  fefted  with  froft  and  fnow.  For  in  winter,  when  the 
"  air  is  cloudy,  fnow  falls  inftead  of  rain ;  and  when  it 
"  is  clear,  the  waters  of  the  greateft  rivers  are  fo  ftrong- 
u  ly  frozen,  that  the  ice  forms  a  natural  bridge  •,  over 
<c  which  not  only  a  few  travellers,  but  whole  armies, 
<f  with  all  their  loaded  waggons,  pafs  without  danger.-— 
C(  But  as  the  ice  on  thefe  rivers  is  extremely  fmooth  and 
*'  flippery,  they  cover  it  with  ftraw,  that  they  may  go 
fc  over  it  with  the  greater  fafety. — Such,  in  a  word,  is 
€i  the  exceflive  feverity  of  the  winter,  and  the  piercing 
"  coldnefs  of  the  air  in  Gaul,  that  it  produceth  neither 
u  vines  nor  olives  (3)." 

If  there  was  any  truth  in  this  defcription,  which  is  ifi 
part  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  other  writers,  the 
climate  of  Gaul  muft  have  been  much  colder  in  thefe 
times  than  it  Is  at  prefent  (4)*  On  the  contrary,  the 
climate  of  Britain  feems  to  have  been  remarkably  mild 
and  temperate  in  that  remote  period,  Julius  Csefar,  who 
made  two  expeditions  into  Britain,  and  fpent  the  greateft 
part  of  feveral  years  in  Gaul,  fays  in  exprefs  terms, 
**  That  the  climate  of  Britain  is  milder  than  that  of 
*'  Gaul,  and  the  cold  not  fo  intenfe  (5)."  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  teftimony  of  Tacitus,  who  (if  he  did  not 
refide  fome  time  in  Britain  hirnfelf  )  received  his  inform 
mation  from  his   father-in-law  Agricola,  who  lived   fix 

(i)  L'Efpritdes  Loix,  1.  14,  15, 16,  17^ 

(a)  Petron.  Satyr,  p   10.  (3)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  J.  §  25,  *6. 

(4)  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt,  c*  \%.  p.  120. 

{$)  Caf.  de  Bel,  Gal.  1.5,0.  12. 
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whole  years  in  this  ifland,  viiited  almoft  every  corner  of 
it,  and  was  therefore  very  capable  of  forming  a  right 
judgment  of  its  climate  (6).  It  belongs  rather  to  the 
naturalift  than  the  hiftorian,  to  account  for  this  change 
in  the  comparative  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  of  thefe  two 
countries.  We  may  however  obferve,  that  the  mildnefs 
of  the  air  of  Britain  was  no  fmall  happinefs  to  its  inhabi- 
tants in  thofe  times,  when  they  were  fo  imperfectly 
clothed  ;  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  being  fo  well 
peopled.  The  air  of  this  ifland  was  not  fo  remarkable 
in  this  period  for  its  ferenity,  as  for  its  mildnefs,.  On  the 
contrary,  the  rains  were  very  frequent,  and  the  air  was 
much  loaded  with  vapours,  arid  obfcured  with  milts  and 
fogs  (7).  This  observation  of  Tacitus  is  confirmed  by 
almoft  every  page  of  the  poems  of  Offian  5  in  which ' 
there  are  innumerable  alluhVms  to  the  fogs,  mifts,  and 
clouds  of  Caledonia  (8). 

Upon  the  whole,  the  climate  of  Britain,  in  the  period 
we  are  now  ccnfidering,  appears  to  have  been  mode- 
rately warm  in  fummer,  and  not  exceflively  cold  in 
winter  •,  but  rather  more  rainy,  damp,  and  cloudy  than 
it  is  at  prefent,  when  its  woods  are  cut  down,  and  its 
lakes  and  marines  drained  (9).  Such  a  temperature  of 
the  air  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  ftrength 
of  the  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals. 
Face  of  the  The  face  of  this  country  made  a  very  different  appea- 
<ountry  ranee  when  it  was  nrit  invaded  by  the  Romans  from 
covered  what  it  doth  at  prefent.  For  though  the  poiition  of  its 
woods  vales  and  mountains  hath  always  been  the  fame,  yef  fo 
many  of  thefe  were  then  covered  with  woods,  that  the 
whole  ifland  was  faid  to  have  been  Horrida  Sylvis  (10). 
Some  of  thefe  woods  were  of  immenfe  extent,  and  in  a 
manner  covered  whole  countries  (11).  The  famous 
foreft  of  Anderida  was  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  miles  in  breadth  :  and 
the  Saltus  Caledonius  was  probably  ftill  more  extenfive. 
The  very  towns  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  their  places 
©f  worfhip,  were  a  kind  of  fcrefts;  fo  much   did   the 

(6)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c,  12.  (7)  Id.  ibid. 

(8)  Poems  of  Offian,  pafllm.     Dr,  Blair's  Differtation,  p  53,  56 — 59. 

(9)  Herodian.  1.  3.  c.  47.  ( ic)  Lelaud's  Itinerary,  v.  6.  p.  104. 
(11)  Camd.  Brit.  v.  I.   p.   195,     Mr.  Pegge's  Differtation  on  the 

'Soritani,  f.  123,  124,  &c. 

country 
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country  abound  with  them,  and  fo  greatly  did  the  people 
delight  in  them  (12).  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  the 
Romans  met  with  in  pufhing  their  conquefts  in  this  ifland, 
was  that  of  making  their  way  through  thefe  woods, 
and  guarding  againft  the  fallies  of  the  Britons  from  their 
forefts(i3).  This  obliged  them  to  make  cuts  through 
the  woods  as  they  advanced,  fo  broad,  that  they  might 
be  in  no.  danger  of  a  furpriie  ;  and  they  afterwards  clear- 
ed away  much  greater  quantities  of  them  for  the  fake  of 
agriculture. 

Many  parts  of  Britain,  when  it  was  firft  invaded  by  Beg;*  and 
the  Romans,  were  full  of  bogs  and  marfhes,  or  covered  ma>fhe$. 
with  (landing  waters.  This  had  probably  been  occaiioned 
in  fome  places  by  inundations  of  the  fea,  and  in  others 
by  accidental  obftru£tions,  and  overflowings  of  rivers  j 
by  which  the  waters  being  fpread  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  allowed  to  ftagnate,  formed  either  pools  or 
marines;  However  this  might  be,  thefe  extensive  fens 
and  marfhes  prefented  another  great  obftruction  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  Romans,  and  gave  the  Britons  a  confide- 
rable  advantage  againft  them  5  by  their  being  better 
acquainted  with  them,  and  more  accuftomed  to  pafs 
them.  This  the  Romans  felt  very  fenfibly  in  one  of  the 
firft  battles  with  the  Britons,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
This  action  happened  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  at  a  place  where  the  overflowing  of  that  river 
had  made  a  large  marih  :  i€  This  the  Britons  palled, 
"  being  acquainted  with  thefe  places  that  were  firm  at 
(t  bottom,  and  fbrdable ;  but  the  Romans  ran  a  great 
<(  rifk  in  following  them  ;  -  and  many  purfuing  too 
t(  rafhly,  fell  among  unpafTable  bogs,  and  loft  their 
«  lives  (1 4).". 

After  this,  the  Romans,  as  they  advanced,  drained  Drained  bj 
many  of  thefe  fens,  and  made  the  moft  iblid  roads theRo" 
through  them,  with  bridges,  where  they  were  neoefTary. 
The  emperor  Severus,  in  his  famous  expedition  into 
Caledonia,  met  with  little  oppoiition  from  the  enemy, 
but  with  alrnoft  infurmountabie  obftacles  from  the  woods 
and  fens,  with  which  the  country  was  covered.  "  Severus 

«. 

(ia)  See  Chap.  II.  Chap,  V0 

(13)  Csefarde  Beh  Ga?ji;4f;  *$.  '-?■ 

(J4)  Die  Caff.l,  6®, 

'*  entered 
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ct  entered  Caledonia,  where  he  had  endlefs  fatigues  tc 
"  fuftain  5  forefts  to  cut  down,  moraffes  to  drain,  and 
<f  bridges  to  build.  The  waters  too  extremely  incom- 
*f  moded  his  troops,  infomuch  that  fome  of  the  foldiers, 
'*  being  able  to  march  no  farther,  begged  of  their  com- 
"  panions  to  kill  them,  that  they  might  not  fall  alive 
"  into  their  enemies  hands*  In  a  word,  Severus  loft 
"  no  fewer  than  fifty  thoufand  men  in  this  expedition  ; 
"  though  he  fought  no  battle,  and  faw  no  enemies  in  a 
"  body  ^15)."  It  is  obferved  that  Northumberland,  the 
Merfe,  Tiviotdale,  and  the  Lothians,  the  countries 
through  which  Severus  marched  his  army,  are,  to  this 
day,  remarkably  clear  of  wood,  and  very  little  incom- 
moded with  marfhes.  Such  a  mighty  change  did  the 
Romans  make  in  the  natural,  as  well  as  political  ftate  of 
the  countries  which  they  conquered  !  For,  by  thefe 
falutary  works  of  cutting  down  forefts,  and  draining 
lakes,  fens,  and  marlhes,  they  not  only  made  a  moft 
agreeable  alteration  on  the  face  of  the  country,  and  gain- 
ed great  quantities  of  ground  for  pafturage  and  agricul- 
ture, but  they  even  rendered  the  very  air  and  climate 
more  ferene  and  dry  5  and  made  this  iiland,  in  all  refpe<5ts, 
a  more  pleafant  and  healthful  refidence  than  it  had  been 
in  its  natural  and  uncultivated  ftate. 
Perfons  of  Though  we  have  Sufficient  reafon  to  believe  that  all 
the  ancient  mankind  are  of  one  fpecies,  and  defcended  from  one 
Britons.  original  pair,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  now, 
and  hath  long  been,  a  moft  prodigious  difference  between 
the  inhabitants  of  different  countries  in  the  colour,  fta- 
true,  fhape,  and  ftrength  of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in 
the  faculties  of  their  minds  (16).  It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  hiftorian  to  account  for  this  difference  \  but  as  the 
\  perfonal  accomplishments  of  a*  people  form  an  efTential 

part  of  their  national  character,  they  merit  our  particular 
attention  in  a  hiftory  of  their  manners. 
Perfons  of  It  hath  been  obferved  by  feveral  authors,  that  the  an- 
the  Ger-  c;ent  inhabitants  of  Germany,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Bri-* 
Cauls,  and  ta*n>  ^ore  a  vei7  great  refemblance  to  each  other,  both 
Britons,  in  their  perfons  and  manners  :  arid  this  obfervation  is 
very  much  confirmed  by  many  teftimonies  of  Greek  and   Roman 

(15)  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever. 

(16)  HiAoire  Naturelle,  par  M.  De  Buffon,  8vo.  Paris  1769.  toni.  5. 
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writers  (17).  .  This  was  more  particularly  true  of  the 
Gauls  and  South  Britons,  who  appear  to  have  been  the 
very  lame  kind  of  people  in  all  refpech  ♦,  fo  that  what- 
ever is  faidof  the  perfons,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the 
one,  may  be  applied  to  the  other,  with  little  variation, 
and  few  exceptions  (18).  "  Thofe  Britons  who  live 
"  neareft  Gaul,  are  very  like  the  Gauls  ;  which  is  pro- 
"  bably  owing  to  their  being  defcended  from  the  fame 
fi  original  ftock,  and  their  dwelling  almoft  in  the  fame 
"  climate  (19)."     A   modern  writer  hath  been  at  great  * 

pains  to  prove,  that  the  Caledonians,  or  Britons  of  the 
North,  bore  a  greater  refemblance  to  the  Germans  than 
to  the  Gauls  (20).  This  had  alfo  been  obferved  by 
Tacitus,  with  refpe£t.  to  their  perfons  ;  and  probably  pro- 
ceeded from  the  greater  fimilarity  of  their  climate  and 
way  of  life  (21).  The  truth  feems  to-be,  that  all  the 
Celtic  nations  who  inhabited  the  weftern  provinces  of 
Europe,  were  originally  the  fame  people  •,  and  in  procefs 
of  time  differed  a  little  from  each  other,  according  to 
their  different  degrees  of  civilization  and  intercbifrfe  with 
ftrangers,  and  the  different  climates  of  the  country  which 
they  poffeffed. 

The  ancient  Britons  were  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  Perfons  of 
of  their  bodies  and    tallnefs   of   their   ftature.     "  The  JeBrh?1DS 
"  Britons  (fays  Strabo)  exceed  the  Gauls  in  ftature  ;  of  and  fair.  * 
*c  which  I  had  ocular  dernonftration.     For  I  faw  fome 
¥  young  Britons  at  Rome,  who  were  half  a  foot  taller 
((  than  the  talleft  men  (22)."  The  Caledonians,  or  North 
Britons,  feem  to  have  been  moft  remarkable   for   their 
large  limbs  and  high  ftature  *,  and  in   that  refpect  bore 
the  greateft  refemblance  to  the  Germans,  who  are  allow- 
ed, by  all  the  Greek  and  Romans  authors,  to  have  exceed- 
ed all  the  reft  of  mankind  in  the  fize  and  ftature  of  their 
bodies  (23).     The  ancient  Britons  are  not  fo  much  cele- 
brated for  the  elegance  of  their  fhape  and  figure,  as  for 
their  bulk.     Strabo  defcribes  the  Britifh  youths  which 
he  faw  at  Rome,  as  of  a  loofe  contexture  of  body  •,  not 

(17)  Chiver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  I.  c.  14.  p.  92.     Pelloutier  Hiftoirc 
des  Celtes,  1.  a.  c.  1.  p.  196. 

(18)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.l.  5.  c.  12.         (19)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  11. 

(20)  M'Pherfon's  Difiertation,  12.  p.  154. 

(21)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  j  j.  \%z)  Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  200. 
(23)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  :j,     Pelloutier,  1.  1,  p.  197. 
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flanding  very  ftreight  or  firm  on  their  legs,  nor  having 
any  thing  very  fine  in  their  features,  or  the  turn  of  their 
limbs  (24).       This    appearance    might,    perhaps,    be 
partly    owing   to    their  youth*       The   ancient    Gauls 
were  very    famotfs   for   the   foftnefs,    plumpnefs,    and 
whitenefs     of   their   bodies,    and  for   the    fairnefs    of 
their   complexions  :   in   all  which   they  were    at   leaft 
equalled  bymchof  the  ancient  Britons  as  were  clothed, 
and  did  not  paint  (25).     The  Britifh  ladies,  in  particular, 
greatly  excelled  in  fairnefs,  and  in  the  whitenefs  and  foft- 
nefs of  their  perfons.     The  bofom  of  one  of  thefe  Bri- 
tifh beauties  is  compared  by  Offian,  to  the  down  of  the 
fwan,  "  when  How  fhe  fails  the  lake,  and  fidelong  winds 
*«  are  blowing  (26)."    The  Britons  had  alfo  fair  or  yellow 
hair,  though  in  many  various  gradations  ;  and  in  general 
not  fo  white  as  that  of  the  Gauls  (27).     The  hair  of  the 
Caledonians  is  faid  to  have  been  for  the  mod  part  of  a 
reddilh  caft  ;  and  that  of  the  Siiures,  or  people  of  South 
Wales,  moft  commonly  curled  (28).     All  the  Celtic  na- 
tions had  blue  eyes  ;  which  feems  to  have  been  efteemed 
a  great  beauty  by  the  ancient  Britons  in  both  fexes  (29). 
Their  enemies  obferved  that  they  had  an   uncommon 
■fiercenefs  in  their  looks,  efpecially  when  they  advanced 
to  battle,  that  was  apt  to  ftrike  terror  into  thofe  who  be* 
held  them  (30).     Their  voices  too,  when  they  exerted 
fchem  with  a  de£gn  to  excite  terror,  were   exceedingly 
loud,  horrid,  and  frightful  (31).     "  Now  Fingal  arofe 
"  in  his  might,  and  thrice  he  reared  his  voice.     Cromla 
lf  anfwered  around,    and  the   fons  of  the  defert  flood 
«  ftill  (32)." 
Stroae  and       ^^e  Britons  and  other  Celtic  nations  were  no  lefs  re* 
fwifr,  and    tnarkabie  for  the  great  ftrength,  than  for  the  great  bulk 
patient  of    of  their   bodies   (33).       The   following   defcription   of 
hw^er        Fmgal  and  Swaran  wreftling,  muft  give  us  a  high  idea 
of  the  prodigious   ftrength   of   thefe    two    chieftains. 
"  Their  finewy  arms  bend  round  each  other  ;  they  turn 

(34)  Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  200.  (25)  Pelloutier,  1.  r.  p.  198. 

(*6)  Poems  of  Offian,  v.  I.  p.  58.  (27)  Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  200. 

(28)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  11. 
{2.9)  Felloutier,  1. 1.  p.  203     CfiSan's  Poems,  v.  1:  p.  37.  v.  2.  p*  36. 

(30)  Czefar  de  Bel.  Gai.  1.  1.  c.  39. 

(31)  Clfiver.  German.  Antiq.  p.  96. 
^                        (32)  Cffian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p8  56. 

(33)  Vegethisde  Re  Militari,  1.  i«  c.  1. 

**  from 
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"  from  fide  to  fide,  and  ftraki  and  ftretch  their  large 
"  fpreading  limbs  below.  But  when  the  pride  of  their 
"  ftrength  arO%  they  fhook  the  hill  with  their  heels  ^ 
u  rocks  tumble  from  their  places  on  high  j  the  green 
"  headed  bumes  are  overturned  (34)-" 

For  though  this  defcription  is  highly  poetical,  it  was 
certainly  intended  to  exprefs  the  extraordinary  ftrength, 
as  well  as  art,  of  thefe  royal  wreftlers*  The  ancient 
Britons  were  likewife  very  fwift  of  foot,  and  excelled  in 
running,  fwimming,  wreftling,  climbing,  and  all  kinds 
of  bodily  exercifes,  in  which  either  ftrength  or  fwiftneis 
were  required  (3 5 )."  They  were  alio  very  patient  of  pain, 
toil,  and  hardfhips  of  various  kinds.  "  The  Maeata?  and 
*'  Caledonians  are  accuftomed  to  fatigues,  to  bear  hun- 
"  ger,  cold,  and  all  manner  of  hardfhips.  They  run 
"  into  the  moe^Tes  up  to  the  neck,  and  live  there  feve- 
"  ral  days  without  eating  (36)."  But  what  many  cf 
the  Roman  hiftorians  have  obferved  concerning  the 
Gauls  and  Germans,  was  probably  true  likewife  of  the 
Britons:  that  they  were  not  capable  of  bearing  much 
heat  or  thirft ;  and  that  they  exerted  their  ftrength  with 
fo  much  violence  on  their  firft  aflault  upon  an. enemy, 
that  it  was  foon  exhaufted  (37);  In  a  word,  the  ancient 
Britons  appear  to  have  been,  in  general,  a  tall,  ftrong, 
nimble,  and  comely  people  5  and  having  good  conftitu- 
tions,  and  living  in  a  fimple  and  frugal  manner,  we  need 
not  befurprifed  that  many  of  them  lived  to  a  very  great 
age.  "  Some  of  the  people  of  Britain,  fays  Plutarch, 
*<  live  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  (38)." 

As  the  following  poetical  picture  of  an  ancient  Briton,  Poetical 
in   the  prime  of  his  ftrength  and  beauty,  was    drawn  pi  &ure  o( 
from  the  life. by  the  hand  of  a  mafter,  and  correfponds  JJ™'"08 
with  the  reprefentation  given  above,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  fet  it  before  the  reader  :  "  Was  he  white   as 
"  the  fnow  of  Ardven  ?  Blooming  as  the  bow   of  the 
«  fhower  ?  Was  his  hair   like  the  mift  of  the  hill,  foft 
"  and  curling  .in  the  day  of  the  fun  ?  Was  he  like  the 

(34)  Offiau's  Poems,  v   i.p.  62,  63. 

(35)  Id.  v.  1   p.4o.4z.      Herodian,l.  3.  c.  47, 

(36)  Xiphilin.  ex  Dionc  Nicseo  in  Sever. 

(37)  Liv.  Rift.  1.   35.  c.  j.     Tacit,  de  Morib,  Ger.  c.  4.    Florus, 
1.  2.  c.  4. 

(38)  Plutarch,  apud  Cami,Erit,  v.  i.  p. xliv* 
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u  thunder  of  heaven  in  battle  ?  Fleet  as  the  roe  of  the 
«  defert  (39)." 
Genius  of        Nature  feems  to  have  been  nolefs  liberal  to  the  Celtic 
the  ancient  nations,  and  in  particular  to  the  Gauls    and  Britons,  inr 
Bntons.      ^g  natural  powers  and  faculties  of  their  minds,  than  in 
the  formation   of  their  bodies.     The  Gauls  are   repre- 
fented,  by  all  the  ancient  authors  who  fpeak   of  them, 
as  an  acute   and  ingenious  people,  very  capable   of  ac- 
quiring any   art  or  fcience  to  which  they  applied  (40). 
But  the  Britons,  if  we  may  believe  one  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  both  nations,  and  very  well  qualified  to 
/  form  a  judgment  of  them,  were  ftill  more  acute  than  the 

Gauls,  and  had  a  happier  genius  for  the  acquhltion  of 
the  fciences.     Julius  Agricola  loaded  the  noble  youths 
of  Britain,  who  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  lan- 
guage and  learning,  with  praifes ;  and  den\ared  that  they' 
excelled  the  youths  of  Gaul  in  genius  (41).     Though  we 
fliould  luppoie,  that  the  memories  of  the  ancient  Britons 
were  not  naturally  better  than  thofe  of  other  men,  yet 
they  muft  have  become  very   ftrong  and   tenacious,  by 
continual  exercife ;  as  they  were  their  only  books  and  re- 
cords, and   the   repofitories  of  all  their   knowledge   of 
every  kind  (42).     The  imaginations  of  a   people   who 
delighted  fo  much  in  poetry  as  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
who  courted  the  Mufes  with  fo   much   ardour,  and  (if 
we  may  judge  from  their  few  remains)  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefs,  muft  have  been  very  warm  and  lively  (43 ). 
Jleirmn?         ^  *s  veiT  difficult to  difcover  the  natural  paffions  and 
paffions  of   difpohtions  of  the  hearts  of  a  highly  refined  and  polifh- 
the  ancient  ecj  people ;  but  thefe   appear  confpicuous,  and  without 
Batons.       difguife,  in  thofe  who  are  but  emerging  from  the  favage 
ftate,  and  in  the  firft  ftages  of  civilization.     It  was  this 
that  enabled  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  defcribe, 
fo  diftinctly  as  they  have  done,  the  reigning  paffions  of 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons. 
Priflg  All  the  Celtic  nations   are  reprefented  as   intolerably 

proud  and  vain  (44).     Thefe  paffions  are  faid  to  have 
appeared  in  many  different  ways.   They  were  apt  to  break 

(39)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  90. 

(40)  Diod.  Sicui.  1.  5.  §  31,  p.  354.     Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  195. 

(41)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  11 . 

(4a)  Cxfar  de  Bel.  Gal,  1.  6.  c.  14. 

(43)  Oman's  Poems.  (44)  Arrian.  exped,  Aler.  p.  1 1. 

out 
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out  into  vain  and  boaftful  language :  magnifying  their 
own  prodigious  valour  and  wonderful  exploits,  in  the 
raoft  hyperbolical  ftrains  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  depre- 
ciating and  reviling  others,  efpecially  their  enemies,  with 
as  little  referve  or  decency  (45).  But  this  might,  per- 
haps, be  as  much  owing  to  the  natural  frankneis  of  their 
tempers,  and  the  manners  of  the  times,  as  to  any  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  vanity.  This  paflion  too,  it  is 
faid,  made  them  often  engage  in  very  rafh  and  defperate 
enterprifes,  through  a  prefumptuous  confidence  in  their 
own  ftrength  and  courage ;  and  rendered  them  alio  info- 
lent  and  overbearing  in  profperity.  In  a  word,  their 
vanity  appeared  in  a  way  we  could  hardly  have  expected ; 
in  their  fondnefs  for  finery,  and  pride  of  drefs  and  ornar 
ment  (46). 

As  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  of  a  fanguine  Anger, 
complexion  and  temperament  of  body,  fo  they  were  na- 
turally of  a  choleric  and  fiery  fpirit,  fubject  to  fudden 
and  violent  tranfports  of  rage  and  paflion  (47).  This 
made  them  very  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  ex- 
tremely apt  to  engage  in  broils  and  quarrels  ;  efpecially 
when  the  natural  warmth  of  their  temper  was  inflamed 
with  intoxicating  liquors  {48).  They  then  fet  no 
bounds  to  their  rage  and  fury,  but  proceeded  to  the  moft 
bloody  extremities  on  the  moft  trifling  provocations. 
This  paflion  had  even  a  great  influence  in  their  public 
councils  and  national  conduct,  by  precipitating  them  into 
unnecefTary  wars,  and  making  them  profecute  thefe  wars 
as  they  were  prompted  by  blind  impetuous  rage,  and  not 
under  the  direction  of  prudence.  "  In  this  manner, 
<(  fays  Seneca,  thefe  barbarians  engage  in  war.  As  foon 
*  as  their  fiery  paffionate  fpirits  apprehend  they  have 
rt  received  the  fmalleft  injury,  they  fly  to  arms,  and 
u  rufh  upon  their  enemies,  without  order,  fear,  or 
il  caution  (49)." 

All  the  Celtic  nations  were  naturally  of  a  bold,  intre-  Courage 
pid,  and  fearlefs  fpirit,  defpifing  and  even  courting  dan-  and  con; 

danger. 

(45)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.C.  29.  p.  352. 

(46)  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  1^6.     Tack.  Annal.  1.  a.  c.  14,     Diod.   Sicul. 
I.  5.  27-  p.  351.      Strabo,  1.4,  p.  197. 

(47)  Seneca  de  Ira,  Li.  c.  a. 

(48)  Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  15.  c    12. 

{49)  Seneca  de  Ira,  L  3.  c.  3.    Polyb,  1,  s,pc  iaz* 

gers? 
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gcrs.  If  we  may  believe  fome  ancient  authors,  they 
carried  this  contempt  of  danger  to  an  extravagant  height. 
"  I  am  informed  (fays  ^Elian)  that  the  Celtae  are  of  all 
if  mankind  the  moft  forward  in  expoling  themfelves  to 
M  dangers.  They  reckon  it  fo  ignominious  and  fhame- 
Hi  ful  a  thing  to  fly,  that  they  will  not  retire  from  an 
«  inundation  of  the  fea,  or  from  a  falling  or  a  burning 
"  houfe.  Nay,  fome  of  them  are  fo  fool-hardy  as  to 
*'  take  arms,  and  rufh  into  the  fea  in  a  ftorm,  brandifh- 
*f  ing  their  fwords  and  fpears,  as  if  they  defigned  to 
*c  wound  and  terrify  the  very  waves  (50)."  Strabo 
thinks  this  account  fabulous  and  incredible  •,  but  it  is 
hard  to  fay  what  a  ferocious  people,  who  efteem  the  en- 
countering of  danger  their  greateft  glory,  will  or  will 
not  do  (51). 

The  following  defcription  of  daring   and   intrepidity 
in  an  ancient  Britifh  chieftain,  is  parallel  to  the  moft  in- 
credible and  romantic  part  of  the  above  account.     "  My 
t<  foul  brightens  in  danger — I  am  of  the  race   of  fteel ; 
**  my  fathers  never  feared — Cormar  was  the  fir  ft  of  my 
iC  race.     He  fported  through  the  ftorms  of  the    waves. 
"  Hk  black  IkhT  bounded  on  ocean,  and  travelled  on 
**  the  wings  of  the  blaft.     A  fpirit  once  embroiled  the 
€{  night.     Seas  fwell,  and  rocks  refound.     Winds  drive 
g<  along  the  clouds.     The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of 
"  fire.     He   feared,  and  came  to  land  :  then   bluihed 
g  that  he  feared  at  all.     He  rufhed   again  among   the 
"  waves,  to  find  the  fon  of  the  wind.     Three   youths 
it  guide  the  bounding  bark ;  he  ftood  with  the    fword 
l*  mimeathed.     When  the  lowhung  vapour  palTed,  he 
^  took  it  by  the  curling  head,  and  fearched  its  dark 
"  womb  with  his  fteel.     The  fon  of  the  wind  forfook 
^  the  air.     The  moon  and  ftars  returned  (32)."     Such 
was  the  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Britons,  that  they  defpifed  even  death  itfelf  in  its  moft 
frightful  forms  (53), 
~c;cz:ty.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Britain  were  ac- 

cufed,  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  of  being  fero- 
cious, cnael,  and  fanguinary  in  their  difpofitions ;  and 
there  feems  to  have  been  fome  appearance  of  truth  in  this 

(50)  y£Ibn.  var.  Hift.  I.  iz.  c.  23.         (51)  Strabo,  I.  7.  p.  293. 
(52)  Gilian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p,  39.  (53)  Lucan.  Pharfal.  1.  1. 

accufation* 
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accufation  (54).  When  they  were  greatly  heated  with 
refentment  and  flufhed  with  victory,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  were  apt  to  purfue  their  vengeance  too  far, 
and  to  be  guilty  of  unnecefTary  and  fhocking  cruelties. 
The  behaviour  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicia,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  infurre&ion,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  Tacitus 
and  Dio,  affords  ?n  example  of  this,  too  offenfive  to 
humanity  to  be  here  related  ($$)*  But  the  cruel  and 
provoking  treatment  which  they  had  received  from  their 
infolent  conquerors,  may  be  juftly  pleaded  as  fome  ex- 
tenuation of  the  exceffes  of  which  they  were  guilty  on 
that  occafion  ;  and  the  commonnefs  of  fuch  exceffes 
among  all  bold  and  warlike  nations  before  they  are 
thoroughly  civilized,  is  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing 
peculiarly  atrocious  and  bloody  in  the  difpofitions  of  our 
Britifh  anceftors.  On  the  contrary,  the  poems  of  our 
moft  ancient  Britifh  bard  abound  with  fentiments  of  the 
greateft  gentlenefs  and  humanity  expreffed  by  his  heroes 
towards  their  vanquifhed  enemies.  "  The  lightning  of 
"  my  fword  is  againft  the  ftrong  in  battle  :  but  peaceful 
<c  it  lies  by  my  iide  when  warriors  yield  in  war— I  am  no 
P  fire  to  low-laid  foes :  I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the 
"  brave  (56)." 

The  ancient  Gauls  are  reprefented  by  Csefar  as  a  peo-  Curiofity 
pie  of  the  moft  impatient  and  infatiable  curiofity,  and  at  *.     credu- 
the  fame  time  extremely  credulous  :  and  it  is  not  impro-  nefs*  and 
bable  that  the  ancient  Britons,  who  were  in  all  refpects  ineon- 
fo  like  them,  had  the  fame  difpofitions.     "  It  is  a  cuftom  ftancy* 
"  in  Gaul  to  flop  travellers,  and  oblige  them  to  tell  all 
f*  they  know  or  have  heard ;  and  the   common  people 
(i  gather  in  crowds  about  merchants  in  the  ftreets,  and 
"  force  them  to  declare  whence  they  came,  and  to  com- 
(i  municate  all  their  news  *,    and  fo  much  are  they  af- 
ii  fected  with  thefe  news  (which  are  often  no  better  than 
*4  mere  fictions),    that    in   confequence   of  them   they 
"  engage  in  the  moft  precipitate  undertakings,  of  which 
"  they  have  foon  reafon  to  repent  (^7)."     It  is  plainly 
enough  infinuated  by  Tacitus,  that  the  Britons  were  in- 
fected with  the  fame  political  curiofity  and  credulity,  and 

{54)  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt.  torn,  i.  !,  %.  c.  18.  p.  556. 
l5J)  Tacit.  Annal.  1. 14.  c.  33.     I)io  in  Neron. 
(56)  Oflian's  Poems, v.  i.  pf  75.  v,  zQ  p„  148. 
{57)  C*far  de  Be], 'Gal.  1,  <j0  c,  j,      •  . 

thereby 
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thereby  eafily  precipitated  into  rafh  enterprifes  and  wars. 
Ficklenefs  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  natural  and 
national  foibles  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  (58). 
This  indeed  is  a  neceliary  confequence  and  conftant  con- 
comitant of  credulity  and  ralhnefs.  For  thole  who  be- 
lieve haftily  and  engage  rafhly,  are  apt  to.  abandon  their 
opinions  and  enterprifes  with  equal  levity. 
Their  good  It  is  no  fmall  difadvantage,  that  we  are  under  a  nece£- 
difpofitions  fity  of  taking  our  accounts  of  the  natural  temper  and 
and  vjrtues.  difpofitions  of  our  Britiih  anceftors,  for  the  moft  part, 
from  thofe  who  neither  efteemed  nor  loved  them  ;  and 
who  evidently  difcover  a  greater  propenfity  to  cenfure, 
than  to  commend.  Thefe  unfavourable  judges,  how- 
ever, at  the  fame  time  that  they  reprefent  them  as  natu* 
rally  proud,  pafGonate,  cruel,  curious,  credulous,  raih, 
and  fickle,  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  they  were  a 
brave  and  ingenious  people,  ftrangers  to  duplicity  and 
malignity  of  fpirit ;  of  a  grateful,  tradable,  and  docile 
difpoiition,  when  they  were  well  treated  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  that  many  of  them  wanted  neither  greatnefs  nor 
goodnefs  of  heart  (59). 

Such  were  the  natural  difpolitions  and  prevailing  paf- 
fions  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  is  now  time  to  take  a 
fhort  view  of  their  moral  qualities,  their  moft  confpicu- 
ous  virtues,  and  moft  notorious  vices. 

The  ancient  Britons  were  no  lefs  remarkable  than  the 
other  Celtic  nations  for  their  love  of  liberty  and  abhor- 
rence of  flavery,  and  for  the  bravery  which  they  exerted 
in  preferving  the  one,  and  defending  themfelves  from 
the  other.  They  fubmitted  with  pleafure  to  the  govern- 
.  ment  of  their  own  princes,  which  was  mild  and  legal ; 
but  they  were  ltruck  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  being 
reduced  to  fervitudes^it  was  to  this  well-known  paffion 
of  theirs  for  liberty,  that  their  leaders  conftantly  addref- 
fed  themfelves  in  all  their  harangues,  to  excite  them  to 
fight  bravely  againft  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  this  pow- 
erful paffion  that  actually  animated  them  to  make  fo  long 
and  obftinate  a  refinance  to  that  all-fubduing  people,  as 
well. as  many  bold  attempts  to lhake  off  their  yoke  (60). 

(38)  Tacit,  vita  A  eric,  c.  11.  Caefarde  Bel.  Gal.  1.  2.  c.  1.  1.  4.  c.  5* 

(59)  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt.  torn.  1. 1,  u.  c.  13.  p.  493,  494. 

(60)  Tacit.  Aiinal:  1.  12..  fc.  34.  1.  14.  c  35.     Vita  Agric.  c.  3c,  31, 
32.     Xiphilia.  es  Dione  in  Neron, 

So 
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So  great  an  abhorrence  had  the  Caledonians,  of  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Romans,  that  many  of  them  put  their  own 
wives  aad  children  to  death  with  their  own  hands,  when 
they  defpaired  of  being  able  to  preferve  them  from 
flavery  by  any  other  means  (61).  The  character  which 
Tacitus  gives  of  the  ancient  Britons,  even  after  they  had 
fubmitted  to  the  Roman  government,  but  before  they 
were  enervated  by  Roman  luxury,  is  probably  very  juft, 
and  is  certainly  very  honourable.  "  The  Britons  are  a 
«  people  who  pay  their  taxes,  and  obey  the  laws  with 
lt  plealure  ;  provided  no  arbitrary  illegal  demands  are 
c<  made  upon  them -,  but  thefe  they  cannot  bear  without 
"  the  greater!  impatience.  For  they  are  only  reduced 
*  to  the  ftate  of  fubjects,  not  of  flaves  (62)" 

Valour  in  war  was  the  moil  admired  and  popular  vir-  Valour  la 
tue  of  the  ancient  Britons.     Their  natural  courage,  arif-  war- 
ing  from  the  lbundnefs  and  vigour  of  their  confutations, 
was   railed  to  an  enthufiaftic  height    by  many  powerful 
incentives  (63).     They  were  accuftomed,    almoft  from 
their  infancy,  to  handle  arms  ;  and  to  ling  the  glorious 
actions  of  their    anceftors.     This  infpired  their  young 
hearts  with  impatient    defires   to    be  engaged   in   war. 
"  The  fword  of  Aetho  was  in  the  hand  of  the  king  ; 
"  and  he  looked  with  joy  on   its  polifhed    ftuds  :  thrice 
"  he  attempted  to  draw  it,  and  thrice  he  failed — Althan  ! 
"  he  faid  with  a  fmile,  haft  thou   beheld  my   father  ? 
*'  Heavy  is   the  fword    of  the   king;    furely    his  arm 
"  was  ftrong.     O  that  I  were  like  him  in  battle,  when 
"  the  rage  of  his   wrath  arofe  ! — Years  may  come  on, 
"  O  Althan,  and   my  arm  be  ftrong  (64)."     A  great 
part   of  their  youth  was  fpent  in  martial   exercifes,  in 
which  they  were  carefully  inftructed  by  the  ableft   mas- 
ters (6$).     As  they  advanced  in  years,  they  were  made 
fully  fenfible  that  every  thing  in  life  depended  on  their 
valour  :  that  the  fmiles  of  the  fair,  the  favour  of  the 
great,  the  praifes  of  the  bards,  and  the  appiaufes  of  the 
people,  and  even  happinefs  after  death,  were  only  to  be 
obtained  by  brave  and  daring  exploits  in  war.     "  Mine 
"  arm  refcued  the  feeble,  the  haughty  found  my  rage 
"  was  fire — For  this  my  fathers  fhail  meet  me  at  the  gates 

(61)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.c.  38  (62)  Id.  ibid.  c.  13. 

(63")  Id.  ibid.  c.  11.     Herodian.  1.  3,  c.  47. 

(64)  Ofliaa's  i'oems,  v.  2.  p.  18.     (65)  Id.  v,  1.  p.  40. 
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«<  of  their  airy-halls,   tall,   with    robes    of  light,  with 
"  mildly-kindled  eyes    (66)"     When  they  arrived   at 
manhood,  arms  were  put  into  their  hands,  in  the  pub- 
lic aflembly  of  their  countrymen,  with  much  folemnity 
and  pomp ;  and  from  thenceforward  war  became  the 
chief  delight  and  burlnefs  of  their   lives,  from  whence 
they  derived  their  glory  and  their  fupport.     Thofe  muft 
have   been   poltroons  indeed,   who  were  not  rendered 
brave  by  fuch  an  education,  and  by   fo  many  powerful 
motives  to  valour  (67). 
Hofpitality.      Hofpitality  and  kindnefs  to  ftrangers  was  another  of 
the  moft  mining  virtues  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  of 
all  the  other  Celtic  nations  (68).     As  foon  as  they  be- 
held the  face  of  a  ftranger,  all  their  haughtinefs  and  fe- 
rocity were  laid  afide ;  they  felt  the  fincereft  joy  at  his  ar- 
rival, accofted  him  with  the  moft  friendly  greetings,  and 
gave  him  the  warmer!  invitations   to  enter  their  doors, 
which  flew  open  for  his  reception  (69).     It  was  even  long 
efteemed  infamous  by  the  ancient  Britons,  for  a  chieftain 
to  ihut  the  door  of  his  houfe  at  all ;  "  left  (as  the  bards 
"  exprefTed  it)  the  ftrangers  fhould  come  and  behold  his 
"  contracted  foul  (70)."     As  foon  as  a  ftranger  accepted 
,    the  friendly  invitation,  and  entered  the  hofpitable  door, 
water  was  prefented  to  him  to  wafh  his  feet ;  and   if  he 
received  and  ufed  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  delivered  his 
arms  to  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  it  was  underftood  as  an 
intimation  that  he  deiigned  to  favour  him  with  his  com- 
pany for  fome  time,  at  leaft  one  night  (71).     This  dif- 
fufed  joy  over  the  whole  manfion,  the  mufic  of  the  harp 
arofe,  and  an  entertainment  was  immediately  prepared 
and  ferved  up,  as  fumptuous  and  abundant  as  the  enter- 
tainer could  afford  (72).     After  the  entertainment  was 
fmimed,  the  hoft  might,  without  any  breach  of  the  laws 
©f  hofpitality,  enter  into  a  familiar  converfation  with  his 
gueft,  ?ik  his  name,  from  whence  he  came,  whither  he 
was  going,   and  fuch  queftions  (73).     As  long  as  the 

{66  )  Ofiian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  149,  150. 

(67)  Pellomier  Hift.  Celt.  torn.  1.  1    2.  c.  n.  15.  (63)  Jd  ibid. 

(69)  Diod.  Sicnl.l.  5.  p,  215. 

(70)  OiT.an's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  9. 

{71)  Giraidus  Cambrenfis  Defcript.  Camb.  c.  jo,  (n)  Id.  ibid. 

(73)  Died,  Slcul.  1.  5.  c.  28, 

ftranger 
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ftranger  ftaid,  his  perfon  was  efteemed  facred  and  in- 
violable, the  feafon  was  devoted  to  feftivity,  and  every 
amufement  in  the  power  of  his  hoft  was  procured  for 
him,  to  make  him  pafs  his  time  agreeably,  and  prolong 
his  ftay  (74)*  Before  his  departure,  it  was  ufual  for  the 
ftranger  to  exchange  a  fwordj  fpear,  fhield,  or  fome 
piece  of  armour  with  his  hofpitable  entertainer  ;  and 
thefe  they  both  preferved  with  religious  care,  as  marks  of 
mutual  friendfhip,  and  the  rights  of  hofpitality  eftablifhed 
between  them  and  their  families  andpofterity  (75).  This 
virtue  of  hofpitality  continued  to  be  praclifed  long  after 
this  period,  by  the  genuine  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons in  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (76)  ;  nor 
is  it  quite  banifhed  from  fome  of  the  moft  unfrequented 
parts  of  thefe  countries,  where  it  is  moft  necefTary,  even 
to  this  day  (77). 

It  is  a  little  uncertain  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  reckon  Chaftity. 
chaftity  among  the  national  virtues  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons. If  we  could  depend  upon  the  truth  of  fome  anec- 
dotes related  of  them  by  ancient  authors,  we  mould  be 
,  led  to  think  that  they  were  not  very  delicate  or  fcru- 
pulous  in  that  point.  In  particular,  if  we  may  believe 
Dio,  the  people  of  Caledonia,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  emperor 
Severus,  had  all  their  wives  in  common,  and  brought  up 
all  their  children  in  common,  as  not  knowing  to  what 
father  any  of  them  belonged  (78).  To  confirm  this  ac- 
count, he  relates  a  pretended  converfation  between  the 
emprefs  Julia,  and  the  wife  of  Argetocoxus,  a  Britiih 
prince  ;  in  which  the  emprefs  having  upbraided  the  Bri- 
tifh  ladies  for  this  promiicuous  intercourfe,  the  other 
made  a  fmart  reply,  not  denying,  but  retorting  the 
charge  on  the  Roman  ladies  (79  j.  Caefar  gives  much  the 
fame  account  of  the  Britons  of  the  South  in  his  time,  in 
this  refpect.  "  Ten  or  twelve  perfons,  who  are  com- 
"  monly  near  relations,  as  fathers,  fons,  and  brothers, 
"  all  have  their  wives  in  common.     But  the  children  are 

(-4)  Caefar  de  3el.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  23. 

(75)  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  j.  p.  134. 

(76)  Girald.  Cambren.  Defcript.  Camb.  c.  ic. 

(77)  Dr  M'Pherfon's  Differtatiom,   p.  137* 

(78}  Xiphilin,  ex  Dione  Nicaeo  »o  Sever,  (79)  Td.  ibid. 
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"  prefumed  to  belong  to  that  man  to  whom  the  mother 
"  was  married  (80)."  There  are  feveral  confiderations, 
however,  which  may  juftly  make  us  diftruft  the  truth  of 
thefe  accounts.  It  is  very  probable  that  Csefar,  Dio,  and 
others  were  deceived  by  appearances,  and  were  led  to 
entertain  this  opinion  of  the  promifcuous  intercourfe  of 
the  fexes  among  the  ancient  Britons,  by  obferving  the 
promifcuous  manner  in  which  they  lived,  and  particu- 
larly in  which  they  flept.  The  houfes  of  the  Britons 
were  not  like  ours  at  prefent,  or  like  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  thofe  times,  divided  into  feveral  diftinct  apart- 
ments ;  but  confifted  of  one  large  circular  room  or  hall, 
with  a  fire  in  the  middle :  around  which  the  whole 
family,  and  vifitants,  men,  women,  and  children, 
flept  on  the  floor,  in  one  continued  bed  of  ftraw  or 
rufhes  (81). 

This  excited  unfavourable  fufpicions  in  the  minds  of 
ftrangers,  accuftomed  to  a  more  decent  manner  of  liv- 
ing ;  but  thefe  fufpicions  were  probably  without  foun- 
dation. For  the  ancient  Germans,  who  were  in  many 
refpects  extremely  like  the  ancient  Britons,  and  lived  in 
the  fame  promifcuous  and  crowded  manner,  were  re- 
markable for  their  chaftity  and  conjugal  fidelity  (82). 
Nay,  though  the  pofterity  of  the  Britons  continued  to 
live  in  the  fame  manner,  both  in  Wales  and  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  manv  ages  after  this  period,  it  is  well 
known  to  have  had  no  ill  effect  on  their  morals  (83). 
If  we  confult  the  poems  of  our  moft  ancient  Britifh  bard, 
who  was  cotemporary  with  the  hiftorian  Dio,  and  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  his  country  than 
any  foreigner  could  be  5  they  abound  with  the  moft 
beautiful  defcriptions  of  the  modefty,  innocence,  and 
virtue  of  the  Britifh  ladies,  and  the  honour  and  conjugal 
affection  of  both  fexes  (84).  It  will  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  produce  a  more  affecting  example  of  the  tendernefs 
and  warmth  of  wedded-love  on  both  fides,  when  all  cir- 
€umffances  are  duly  confidered,  than  is  contained  in  the 

(80)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14. 

(81)  Girald.  Cambrcn.  Defcript.  Camb.  c.  10, 

(82)  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c,  18,  19. 

(83)  Id.  ibid.  Dr.  M'Phcrfon's  Differtation,   p.  140. 

(84)  Poem*  of  Oflian,  pafijm. 

following 
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following  fhort  tale.  They  told  to  Son-mor  of  Clunar, 
"  that  his  brother  was  flain  by  Cormac,  in  fight.  Three 
«  days  darkened  Son-mor  over  his  brother's  fall.  His 
'«  fpoufe  beheld  the  lilent  king,  and  forefaw  his  fteps  to 
«'  war.  She  prepared  the  bow  in  fecret,  to  attend  her 
•*  blue-fhielded  hero.  To  her  dwelt  darknefs  at  Atha, 
"  when  he  was  not  there — From  their  hundred  ftreams, 
if  by  night,  poured  down  the  fons  of  Alnecma.  They 
"  had  heard  the  fhield  of  the  king,  and  their  rage  aroie. 
rt  In  clanging  arms  they  moved  along  towards  Ullin  of 
*<  the  groves.  Son-mor  ftruck  his  thield,  at  times,  the 
"  leader  of  the  war. 

«  Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin  (beautiful  eye)  over 
"  the  ftreamy  hills.  She  was  a  light  on  the  mountain, 
**  when  they  croffed  the  vale  below.  Her  fteps  were 
•*  ftately  on  the  vale,  when  they  rofe  on  the  mofly 
•*  hill.— She  feared  to  approach  the  king,  who  left  her 
*'  in  echoing  Atha.  But  when  the  roar  of  battle  rofe ; 
<f  when  hoft  was  rolled  on  holt ;  when  Son-mor  burnt 
*r  like  the  fire  of  Heaven  in  clouds  ;  with  her  fpreading 
"  hair  came  Sul-allin ;  for  fhe  trembled  for  her  kins' — 
u  He  ftopt  the  rufhing  flrife  to  fave  the  love  of  he- 
**  roes — The  foe  fled  by  night — Son-mor  flept  without 
"  his  blood  ,  the  blood  which  ought  to  be  poured  on  the 
*■  warrior's  tomb  (85)."  It  is  impofllble  that  a  people  who 
were  capable  of  fuch  tender  feelings,  could  be  in  general 
ignorant,  or  regardlefs  of  the  laws  of  chaftity  and  vir- 
tuous love ;  though  fome  individuals  amongft  them  might 
be  brutal  in  their  difpofitions  and  manners. 

The  truth  is,  the  laws  of  matrimony  appear  to  have  Coo]ogal 
been  held  as  facred,  and  the  violations  of  them  as  odious  fidelity. 
among  the  ancient  Britons  as  among  the  Germans.  The 
univerfal  indignation  of  the  Brigantes  againit.  their  queen 
Cartifmandua,  on  account  of  her  gallantries,  is  a  fuili- 
cient  proof  of  this.  "  Cartifmandua,  queen  of  the  Bri- 
"  gantes,  was  a  princefs  famous  by  the  luftre  of  her  race, 
<c  the  greatnefs  of  her  power,  and  the  favour  and  pro- 
n  tedtion  of  the  Romans.  But  her  manners  being  cor- 
«'  rupted  by  profperity,  fhe  became  wanton  and  luxu- 
M  rious  ;  and  defpiilng  her  hufband  Venutius,  beftowed 
u  her  perfon  and   crown  on  Vellocatius,  her  armour- 

(85)  Ofiian's  Po«ms,  v.  s.  p.  137,  1*8. 

**  bearer. 
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Social  af- 
fections. 


u  bearer.  This  flagitious  deed  proved  the  total  ruin  of 
"  her  family  ;  her  enraged  fubjedts  embracing  the  party 
"  of  her  injured  hufband  (86)." 

A  frugal  parfimonious  fimplicity  in  their  way  of  life, 
hath  been  commonly  reckoned  among  the  virtues  of  un- 
civilized nations  (who  had  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the 
arts),  and  particularly  of  the  ancient  Britons  (87).  But 
this  fimplicity,  in  thefe  circumftances,  is  not  properly  a 
virtue,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  neceflity,  rather  than  of 
choice ;  and  owing  rather  to  their  ignorance,  than  to 
their  contempt  of  luxury.  It  will  by-and-bye  appear, 
that  though  the  ancient  Britons  could,  and  very  often 
did  live  upon  little,  they  had  no  averfion  to  indulge  their 
appetites  when  they  had  an  opportunity.  Accordingly 
the  Romans  did  not  find  it  a  difficult  talk  to  draw  them 
off  from  their  boafted  fimplicity  of  living,  and  to  give 
them  a  tafte  for  luxury  and  magnificence.  "  From 
"  ufing  (fays  Tacitus)  our  language  and  drefs,  theypro- 
4<  ceeded,  by  degrees,  to  imitate  our  vices  and  luxu- 
"  ries,  our  porticos,  baths,  and  fumptuous  entertain- 
«  ments  (88)." 

Sincerity  and  plain-dealing  are  virtues  to  which  the 
ancient  Britons  had  probably  a  jufter  claim.  Fawning, 
flattery,  and  deceit,  are  not  the  vices  of  a  brave  un- 
polifhed  people,  who  are  commonly  frank  and  open- 
hearted,  and  fpeak  their  real  fentiments  without  dif- 
guife.  This  is  the  character  which  is  given  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  of  the  ancient  Britons.  "  Their  manners  are 
"  plain  and  iimple,  and  they  are  abfolute  ftrangers  to 
"  the  pernicious  cunning  and  diflimulation  of  the  men 
«  of  our  times  (89)." 

The  ancient  Britons,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  were 
famous  for  the  warmth  of  their  natural  affections,  their 
duty  to  their  parents  and  fuperiors,  and  their  inviolable 
attachment  to  their  friends  and  family.  All  the  young 
men  of  a  clan  or  family  treated  the  old  men  with  the  re- 
flect and  duty  due  to  parents  ;  and  thofe  of  the  fame  age 
behaved  toward  one  another  as  brethren  (90).     Nothing 

(86)  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  3.  c.45. 

(87)  Diod.  Steal.  1.  9.C   zr,  p.  347. 

(88)  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  21. 

(89)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  21.  p.  347.. 

(90)  Nicol,  Dama|cen.  apud  Stobaum,  Serm.  37.  p.  118. 
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could  equal  the  refpect,  affection,  and  inviolable  attach- 
ment which  every  family  bore  to  its  head  or  chieftain. 
For  his  fafcty  and  honour  every  one  of  his  friends  and 
followers  was  always  ready  to  expofe  his  own  life  to  the 
moll  imminent  danger  (91).  In  a  word,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  clan  or  family  were  animated,  as  it  were,  with 
one  fpirit ;  and  whoever  did  an  injury,  or  offered  an 
affront  to  one  of  them,  drew  upon  himfelf  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  whole  (92).  This  family  affection  or  clan- 
£hip  reigned  long  among  the  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  hardly  yet  ex- 
tinguifhed  (93). 

Though  it  is  moft  agreeable  to  contemplate  the  fair  vices  of  the 
and  beautiful  fide,  either  of  national  or  particular"" 
characters  ;  yet  our  regard  to  truth  obliges  us  to  reverfe 
the  medal,  and  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  moft  re- 
markable national  blemifhes  and  vices  of  our  Briti£h  an- 
ceftors. 

The  extravagant  fondnefs  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  Fondnef* 
of  the  other  Celtic  nations,  for  war,  and  the  favage  de- for  war- 
light  which  they  took  in  fhedding  the  blood    of  thofe 
whom  they  thought  proper  to  efteem  their  enemies  for 
little  or  no  reafon,  though  it  appeared  to  themfelves  a 
virtue,  was  certainly  a  moft  odious  and  pernicious  vice. 
War  was  the  chief  bufinefs,  delight   and  glory  of  the 
Britifh  chieftains  and  their  martial  folic  vers,  as  well  as 
of  the  petty  princes  of  Gaul   and  Germany,  and  their 
attendants  C94).     Thefe  battling  chiefs,  and  their  fero- 
cious myrmidons,  thought  all  their  time  loft  that  they 
fpent  in  peace,  were  unhappy  when  they  were  not  en- 
gaged in  fome  martial  expedition,  and  tranfported  with 
joy  when  they  heard  of  an  approaching   foe  (95)*     Far 
from  being  anxious  about  the  juftice  of  the  quarrel,  they 
defired  only  to  fight  and  conquer,  imagining  that  valour 
and  victory  rendered  every  thing  right  and  honourable ; 
agreeable  j  to  their  famous  maxims — "  That  they  carri- 
"  ed  all  their  rights  on  the  points  of  their  fwords  *,  and 
«  that  all  things  belonged  to  the  brave,  who  had  courage 

(91)  Tacit,  de  mor.b.  German,  c.  14.  (92)  Id.  ibid.  c.  ax. 

(93)  OiTian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  107,    208. 

(94)  Pelloutier  Hift.  des  Celt,  1.  %.  c.  ii.p  406. 
(9$)  Id.   ibid,   p.  4 j  i, 
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"  and  ftrength  to  feize  them  (96)."  This  fatal  fondnefs 
for  war,  and  this  total  perverhon  of  all  the  moft  natural 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  were  the  fources  of  innume- 
rable crimes  and  calamities  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  the  other  ancient  nations  of  Europe. 
R  bh  rv  Robbery  was  another  criminal  practice  to  which  the 

ancient  Britons  were  too  much  addicted.  Dio  reprefents 
this  as  one  of  the  chief  employments  of  the  Maeatse  and 
Caledonians,  on  which  they  very  much  depended  for 
their  fubiiftence  (97-.  Like  the  ancient  Germans,  they 
did  not  efteem  it  either  criminal  or  difgraceful,  but  ra- 
ther a  brave  and  honourable  action  to  rob  and  plunder 
the  territories  of  the  neighbouring  ftates  ;  efpecially  if 
any  national  feud  or  rivalfhip  fubfifted  between  thern 
and  thefe  ftates  (98).  In  a  time  of  peace,  it  was  ufual 
-  for  the  Britifh  chieftains  to  engage  in  fome  plundering 
expedition,  to  prevent  the  people  from  forgetting  the  ufe 
of  arms  :  and  it  was  chiefly  with  the  booty  which  they 
collected  in  thefe  expeditions,  that  they  fupported  and 
rewarded  their  followers  (gg)'  Thefe  ideas  and  manners, 
fo  deftructive  to  the  fecurity  of  property,  and  to  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  fociety,  fubfifted  tGO  long  among 
the  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons  (100). 

Sloth,  or  want  of  induftry,  was  one  of  the  moft  pre- 
vailing vices  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  of  all  the  other 
Celtic  nations.  This  did  not  proceed  from  natural  inac- 
tivity of  fpirit,  or  unwieldinefs  of  body  (for  they  were 
remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  the  one,  and  the  agility  of 
the  other),  but  from  their  miftaken  notions  of  what  was 
great  and  honourable.  Educated  in  the  midft  of  arms, 
and  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  hear  nothing  ad- 
mired or  celebrated  but  valiant  deeds  in  war,  they  looked 
upon  every  profeffion  but  that  of  arms  as  diihonourable ; 
and  on  every  employment  but  war,  as  unworthy  of  a 
man  of  fpirit  ( 1  o  1 ).  To  fuch  an  extravagant  height  did 
the  ancient  Caledonians  and  other  Britons  carry  thefe  ab- 
furd  and  pernicious  notions  of  honoufc.   that  they   ima» 

(96)  Tit.  Liv.  1.  5.  c.  35. 

(97  J  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicseo  in  Sever. 

(98)  Cffifar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  23. 

(99)  Id.  ibid.     Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  14. 
(1  co)  Dr.  M'Pherfon's Dictations,   p,  138. 
(ioi)  Pelloutier.  Hift.  Celt.  1.  a.  c.  8.  II. 
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gifted  that  thofe  who  followed  any  other  employment  but 
that  of  arms,  not  only  lived  defpifed,  and  died  unla- 
mented,  but  that  their  fouls  after  death  hovered  in  the 
lower  regions,  among  fens  and  marines,  and  never 
mounted  the  winds,  nor  mingled  with  the  fouls  of  war- 
riors in  their  airy  halls.  "  To  fight  is  mine— I  rufh. 
"  forth,  on  eagle  wings,  to  feize  my  beam  of  fame — 
cf  In  the  lonely  vale  of  ftreams,  abides  the  little  foul — 
"  Years  run  on,  feafons  return,  but  he  is  frill  unknown. 
«  — In  a  blaft  comes  cloudy  death,  and  lays  his  grey 
"  head  low.  His  ghoft  is  rolled  on  the  vapour  of  the 
*$  fanny  field.  Its  courfe  is  never  on  hills,  or  mofly 
"  dales  of  wind  (102)."  Accordingly,  the  Britifh  chief- 
tains and  their  martial  followers  thought  it  far  below 
them  to  put  their  blood-ftained  hands  to  any  ufeful 
labour.  When  they  were  not  employed  in  their  destruc- 
tive trade  of  war  5  in  the  chace,  the  imvge  of  war ;  or 
in  fome  predatory  expedition  ;  they  (though  not  fo  un- 
active  as  the  ancient  Germans)  fpent  too  much  of  their 
time  in  fhameful  indolence,  or  more  fhameful  riot  (103). 
Nay,  not  only  were  the  induftrious  labourers  defpifed, 
but  alfo  plundered,  by  thefe  fons  of  violence,  who  feized 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  as  their  lawful  prey.  "  My 
"  pointed  fpear,  my  fharp  fword,  and  mining  fhield, 
"  (faid  an  old  Celtic  warrior)  are  my  wealth  and  riches. 
"With  them  I  plough,  with  them  I  reap,  with  them  I 
"  make  my  wine,  with  them  I  procure  univerfal  homage 
"  and  fubmiffion.  Whoever  dare  not  refill  my  pointed 
**  fpear,  my  {harp  fword,  and  ihining  fhield,  falls 
f*  proftrate  on  his  knees  before  me,  and  adores  me  as  his 
"  lord  and  king  (104."  Where  fuch  fentiments  and 
manners  as  thefe  prevailed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  labour 
languifhed,  and  that  the  mofl  necefTary  and  ufeful  arts 
were  much  neglected. 

Drunkennefs,  or  an  excellive  fondnefs  for  intoxicat-  Drunkea- 
ing  liquors,  is  reprefented  by  many  Greek  and  Roman  nefs* 
authors  to  have  been  the  predominant  and  reigning  vice 
of  all  the  Celtic  nations  (105).     As  the  ancient  Britons 
were  of  the  fame  origin,  and  had  the  fame  national  fpirit 


(1 02)  Ofiian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  76. 

(103)  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c,  15, 

(104)  Athenasus,   1.  15.  c.    14. 

(105)  Pellouticr  Hift,  Celt.  torn.  2. 1.  a«.  c.  U. 
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and  manners  with  the  Germans,  Gauls,  and  other  Celtes, 
they  were  probably   infected  alfo  with  this  vice.     The 
following  account  which  is  given  of  the  drunkennefs  of 
the   Gauls,    and   their   intemperate    love  of  wine,   by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  may  therefore,  without   injuftice,  be 
applied  to  thofe  Britons  who  had  come  from  Gaul  and 
fettled  in  this  ifland,  and  to  their  pofterity   for  feveral 
generations.     "  The  excelfive  coldnefs   and  badnefs  of 
"  the  climate  is  the  reafon  that  Gaul  producetb.  neither 
iC  grapes  nor  olives.     The  Gauls  being  deftitute  of  thefe 
<c  fruits,  make  a  ftrong  liquor    of   barley,  which  they 
"  call   Zithus.     They  alfo,  make   a  kind  of  drink  of 
"  honey,  diluted  with  water.     Of  wine,  which   is  im- 
"  ported  to  them  by  merchants,  they  are  fond  to  dif- 
«  traction  •,  and  drink  it  to  excefs,  until  they  are  either 
«<  overpowed  with  fleep,  or  inflamed  with  a  kind  of  mad- 
"  nefs — Quarrels  often  arife  amongft  them  when   they 
i:  are  over  their  cups,  and  they  ftart  up  and  fight  in  a 
"  moil  furious  manner,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  their 
"  fafety,  or  even  to  life  (106)."     The  Caledonians  feem 
to  have  delighted  greatly  in   ftrong  exhilarating  liquors, 
called,  in  the  poetical  language  of  their  bards,  "  the  joy 
"  and  ftrength  of  the  fhell,"  becaufe  they  drank  it  out 
of  fheils.     "  Now  on  the  fide  of  Mora,  the  heroes  ga- 
iC  thered  to  thefeaft.  A  thoufand  aged  oaks  are  burning 
€(  to  the  wind. — The  ftrength  of  the  fhells  goes  round. 
*c  And  the  fouls  of  the  vv  arriors  brighten  with  joy  (107)."  . 
In  the   weftern   iilands  of  Scotland,  which  are  feldom 
vfifited  by  Arrangers,  many  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  ancient 
Britons  were  long  preferved  5  and   amongft  others,  the 
manner  and  excefs  of  their  drinking  \  which  are    thus 
defcribed  by   one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  them  : 
ff  The   manner  of  drinking  ufed  by  the  chief  men  of 
<c  the  ifles,  is  called  in  their  language  Streak,  i.  e.  a  round, 
"  for  the  company  fat  in  a  circle  ;  the  cup-bearer  filled 
tc  the  drink  round  to  them,    and  all  was  drunk  out, 
<* -whatever  the  liquor   was,    whether  ftrong  or  weak. 
<(  They    continued  'drinking    fometimes   twenty-four, 
«  ibm-etimes  forty-eight  hours.     It  was  reckoned  a  piece' 
of  manhood  to  drinkunt.il  they  became  drunk:  and 

(106)  Diod.  Sicul.  I.-5.  c.  39,   30.  p.  352, 
{107)  Oflian'a  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  74. 
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"  there  were  two  men  with  a  barrow  attending  punclual- 
u  ly  on  fuch  occafions.  They  ftood  at  the  door  until 
"  fome  became  drunk,  and  they  carried  them  upon  the 
"  barrow  to  bed,  and  returned  again  to  their  poft,  as 
<-*  long  as  any  continued  frefh ;  and  fo  carried  off  the 
<c  whole  company  one  by  one,  as  they  became 
€f  drunk  f  108)."  The  truth  is,  that  mankind  in  all 
ages,  efpecially  in  cold  climates,  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  procure  for  themfelves  exhilarating  and  intox- 
icating liquors,  which  cheered  their  fpirits,  warmed 
their  hearts,  and  filled  their  minds  with  joy  (109 ).  In 
the  firft  ftages  of  civilization,  when  arts  and  commerce 
were  in  their  infancy,  fuch  liquors  were  obtained  with 
much  difficulty  ;  and  therefore,  when  they  had  procured 
them,  they  fwallowed  them  with  much  eagernefs,  and 
little  moderation. 

Befides  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  people,  ftridlly  fo  Remarka- 
called,  there  are  certain  cuftoms,  habitudes,  and  ways   *e£u ^° n™ 
of  acting  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  which  are  indif-  cient  g^. 
ferent  as  to  their  morality,  but   claim  our  attention  as  tons, 
they  diftinguifh  one  nation  from  another,  and  difcover 
their  various  circumftances  and  characters.     Of  this  kind 
are — The  different  ranks  and  claffes  into  which  a  people 
are  divided — The  modes  in  which  they  accoft  each  other, 
and  exprefs  their  civilities — The  manner  in  which  the 
fexes  treat  one  another — The  ceremonies  of  their  mar- 
riages— The  way  of  bringing  up   their    children — The 
rites  of  fepulture — The  folemnities   of  their  declaring 
war,  and  making  peace,  &c. 

As  foon  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  are  formed  Ranks, 
into  ftates  and  kingdoms,  the^  muft  be  divided  into  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  claffes.  In  the  firft  and  fimpleft  ftages 
of  fociety,  the  diftinctions  of  rank  and  degrees  cf  fu- 
bordination  are  but  few.  This  was  the  cafe  both  in 
Gaul  and  Britain,  when  thefe  countries  were  firft  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans.  "  In  Gaul  (fays  Caefar)  there  are 
t(  only  two  claffes  of  men  who  enjoy  any  considerable  de- 
"  gree  of  honour  and  diftinction  •,  which  are  the  no- 
"  bles,  and  the  Druids  (1 10)".     It  was  exactly  the  fame 

(108)  Mr.  Martin's  Defcrlption  of  the  Weftern  Ifiands,   p.  106. 

(109)  Origin  of  Laws,    Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  i.p,  109. 
(no)  Of.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13. 
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in  Britain.     The  diftinguifhed  honours  and  immunities 
of  the  Druids  have  been  already  defcribed  (112).     The 
nobles  were  the  chieftains  or  heads  of  the  feveral  clans 
or   families    of    which   each  little   kingdom   confifted. 
Thefe  chieftains  were  all  equal  in  dignity,  though  diffe- 
rent in  power,  according  to  the  number  of  their  follow- 
ers.    The  common  people  were  all  nearly  upon  a  level ; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Caefar,  fo  mbmiffive  to  the  will, 
and  dependent  upon  the  power  and  bounty  of  the  nobles, 
that  their  condition  was  not  many  degrees    better  than 
that  of  flaves  (113).     In  the  loweft  rank  were  fuch   as" 
had  been  taken  in  war,  or  by  fome  other  means  reduced 
to  actual  flavery.     Thefe  unhappy  perfons  were  the  pro- 
perty of  their  refpective  mafters,  and  were  either  fold  or 
given  inprefents,  like  any  other  property  (114).     In  the 
following   fpeech   of  Bofmina,  the  daughter  of  the  fa- 
mous Fingal,  an  hundred  captive  maids  are  given  away 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  an  hundred  horfeSj,    or   an 
hundred  hawks.     "  Son  of  the  diftant  Sora,  begun  the 
*<  mildly  blufhing  maid,  come  to  the  feaft  of  MorvenV 
<c  king,  to  Selma's  fhaded  walls.     Take  the   peace   of 
"  heroes,  O  warrior,  and  let  the   dark  fword  reft  by 
*c  thy  fide. — And  if  thou  chufeft  the  wealth   of  kings, 
**  hear  the  words  of  the  generous  Aldo. — He  gives  to 
<f  Erragon    an   hundred    fteeds,    the  children  of    the 
tf  reign  •,    an  hundred    maids  from    diftant   lands  •,  an 
*c  hundred  hawks  with  fluttering  wing  that  fly  along  the 

"%(H5)-" 
Modes  of         As  foon  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  begin  to  live 

addtefs*       in  fociety,  they  adopt  certain  modes  of  addrefs,  by.  which 

they  exprefs  their  attention,  refpecl,  and    good- will  to 

each  other,  according    to    their    various  ranks.     Thefe 

modes  of  addrefs  and  civility  have  been  very  different  in 

different  countries,  and  in  the  fame  country  at  different 

times.     The  fame  action  or  gefture  which  in  one  country, 

at  one  period,  hath  paffed  for  the  higheft  refinement  of 

politenefs,  and  as  exprefiive  of  the  greateft  refpecl,  in 

another  country,  or  at  another  time,  hath  been  efteem-- 

(111)   See   Chap,   tl. 

(113)  Ofar  dc  Bel.  Gal,  1.  6.  c.  13, 

(114)  Strabo,   1.   4.   p.    199. 

{\>i)  Qfiian'S  Poems,  r,    1,  p.    115. 
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cd  the  moil:  mocking  rudenefs,  and  unpardonable 
affront  (116).  This  is  indeed  the  proper  province  of 
fancy  and  fafhion,  in  which  they  reign  with  arbitrary 
fway,  and  difcover  their  whimfical  capricious  natures 
uncontrolled  by  reafon.  Though  the  obfervation  of 
thefe  modes  and  fafhions  of  behaviour  is  of  no  fmall 
importance,  as  long  as  their  authority  fubfifts,  yet  they 
are  of  fo  fickle  and  fleeting  a  nature,  fo  apt  to  raife  and 
reign  for  a  time,  and  then  to  decay  and  be  forgot  for 
ever,  that  it  is  quite  imroffible  to  give  a  regular  hiftorical 
deduction  of  them  in  any  country  ;  and  therefore  we 
muft  be  contented  with  a  very  brief  account  of  fome 
few  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  them  in  every  period. 

It  hath  been  a  very  ancient  cuftom,  which  hath  prer 
vailed  almoft  in  all  countries,  for  men  to  approach  their 
fuperiors,  efpecially  perfons  of  very  high  rank,  and  to 
exprefs  their  refpect  for    them  with  geftures  and  cere-  » 

monies  very  much  refembling  thofe  with  which  they  ap- 
proached their  altars,  and  expreffed  their  veneration  for 
the  objects  of  their  religious  worfhip.  The  affections 
which  they  intended  to  exprefs  towards  their  different 
objects  being  of  the  fame  kind,  they  were  naturally  led 
to  exprefs  them  in  the  fame  manner.  Of  this?  examples 
might  be  brought  from  the  hiftory  of  every  age  and 
country,  if  it  were  neceffary ;  but  the  following  very 
remarkable  one  from  the  hiftory  of  Britain  in  this  period, 
will  be  fufficient.  The  temples  of  the  ancient  Britons 
were  all  circular  ;  and  the  Druids,  in  performing  the 
public  offices  of  their  religion,  never  neglected  to  make 
three  turns  round  the  altar,  accompanied  by  all  the  wor- 
shippers (117).  This  practice  was  fo  habitual  to  the 
ancient  Britons,  that  it  continued  in  fome  places  many 
ages  after  the  Druids  and  their  religion  were  both  de- 
ftroyed.  "  In  the  Scottifh  hies,  the  vulgar  never  come 
"  to  the  ancient  facrificing  and  fire-hallowing  Karns, 
"  but  they  walk  three  times  round  them,  from  eafi:  to 
"  weft,  according  to  the  courfe  of  fun.  This  fanctified 
■-«  tour,  or  round  by  the  fouth,  is  called  Deifcal,  from, 
"  Deas  or  Defs,  the  right-hand  and  Soil,  or  Sul, 
"  the  fun;   the  right-hand  being  ever  next   the  heap 


(116)  Origin  of  Laws,    Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  j,  p.  33S. 
in  7)  Dr.  Borlafc'sHift.  Cornwal,  1.  a.  c.  jo. 
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«  or  cairn  (118)."     In  the  fame  ifles  it  is  the  cuftom 
and  fafhion  of  the  people  to  teftify  their  refpect  for  their 
chieftains,  the  proprietors  of  their  feveral  ifles,  and  other 
perfons  of  diitinction,  by  performing  the  Deiical  round 
them  in  the  fame  manner.     A  gentleman  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  reception  in  pne  of  the  weftern  iflands,  of 
which  he  was  proprietor,  defcribes  the  ceremony  of  the 
Deifcal  in  this  manner ,     "  One  of  the  natives  would 
«  needs  exprefs  his  high  efleem  for  my  perfon,  by  mak- 
"  ing  a  turn  round  about  me  fun-ways,  and  at  the  fame 
"  time  blefiing  me,  and  wifhing  me  all  happinefs.     But 
«f  I  bid  him  let  alone  that  piece  of  homage,  telling  him 
"  I  was  feniible  of  his  good  meaning  towards  me.     But 
€t  this  poor  man  was  very  much  difappointed,  as  were 
"  alfo  his  neighbours  j  for  they  doubted  not  but  this  an- 
c(  cient  ceremony   would  have  been  very  acceptable  to 
"  me ;  and  one  of  them  told  me  that  this  was  a  thing 
(C  due  to  my  character  from  them,  as  to  their  chief  and 
"  patron  ;  and  that  they  could  not,  and  would  not  fail 
"  to  perform  it  (i  i  9)."     It  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
fuperftitious  and  ceremonious  Deifcal  were  both   of  the 
fame  origin  and  antiquity ;  and  that  both  had  been  uni— 
verfally  practifed  by  the  ancient  Britons  \  the  one  as  an 
act  of  worfhip  to  their  Gods,  and  the  other  as  a  piece  of 
politenefs  to  their  princes  and  chieftains. 
Behaviour        The  fair  fex  have;  in  all  ages,  and  almoft  in  all  coun- 
to  the  fair    *-rjeSj  except  among  mere  lavages,  been  treated  with  fome 
peculiar  marks  of  attention  and  politenefs,  exprefiive  of 
the  eiteem  and  tender  regards  of  the  other  fex.     This 
was  remarkably  the  cafe  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
all  the  other  Celtic  nations  of  Europe,  even  when  they 
were  in  the  loweft  flakes  of  civilization,  and  but  little 
removed  from  favages  in  fome   other  refpects.     Thefe 
brave,  rough,  unpoliihed  nations  treated  their  women 
with  much  attention  and  refpect,  as  the  objects  of  their 
higheir.  efteem  and  moll:  ilncere  affection  (120).     They 
•allowed  them  to  enjoy  the  regal  dignity,  when  it  fell  to 
them  of  right  j  and  their  greater!  heroes  did  not  difdain 
to  fight  under  their  command  (121).     They  paid  great 

(118)  Martin's  Defcription  of  the  Weftern  Illands,  p.  117. 
fxioj  Id.  p.  20. 

(120)  Introduction  a  l'Hiftoire  de  Dannemarc,  p.  196, 
(i?,i)  Tacit,  vita  Agric' c.  16,  - 
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regard  to  their  advice  in  their  mod  important  affairs, 
efteeming  them   a  kind  of  oracles,  endued  with  more 
than  human  fagacity  and  forefight  (122).     The  beauties 
and  virtues  of  the  fair  were  the  favourite  themes  of  the 
ancient   Britifh  bards,  and  their  good  graces  were  re- 
garded   as  the  moft  glorious  rewards    of  their  heroes. 
"  At  foamy  Cruruth's  fource,  dwelt  Rurmar,  hunter  of 
"  boars.     His  daughter  was  fair  as  a  fun-beam ;  white- 
«'  bofomed  Strina-dona.     Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and 
"  hero  of  iron  fhields,  many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks 
u  came  to  Rurmar's  echoing  hall.     They  came  to  woo 
"  the   maid,  the  ftately  huntrefs  of  Tormoth  wild. — 
"  But  thou  lookeft    carelefs  from  thy  fteps,  high  bo- 
"  fomed  Strina-pona.     If  on  the  heath  {he  moved,  her 
"  breaft  was  whiter  than   the  down   of  Cana  ;    if  on 
"  the    fea-beat    fhore,    than   the  foam  of    the  rolling 
"  ocean.     Her  eyes  were  two  ftars  of  light ;  her  face  was 
"  heaven's  bow,    in   fhowers  ;    her    dark  hair  flowed 
"  round  it,   like  the  ftreamy  clouds;    thou  wert   the 
iC  dweller  of  fouls,    white-handed  Strina-dona  (123)." 
Their  braveft  warriors  felt  the  moft  generous  companion 
for  the  fufferings  of  the  fex,  and  flew  like  lightning  to 
their  relief.     "  We  came  to  the  lilent  bay,  and  heard 
u  the  maid  of  night. — How  long  will  ye  roll  around  me, 
(c  blue-tumbling  waters  of  ocean  ?     My  dwelling  was  not 
**  always  in  caves,  nor  beneath  the  whiftling  tree.     The 
"  feaft  was  fpread  in  Forthoma's  hall ;  my  father  de- 
"  lighted  in  my  voice.     The  youths  beheld  me  in  the 
<c  fteps  of  my   lovelinefs,    and  bleffed  the  dark-hair'd 
"  Ninathoma.     It  was  then  thou  didft  come,  G  Uthal ! 
"  like  the  fun  of  Heaven,     The  fouls  of  the  virgins  are 
<%'  thine,  fon  of  generous  Lathmor;     But  why  doft  thou 
*'  leave  me  alone,  in  the  rnidft  of  roaring  waters  ? — The 
"  tear  ftarted  from  my  eye,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of 
fi  the  maid.     I  ftood  before  her  in  my  arms,  and  fpoke 

"  the  words  of  peace. Lovely  dweller  of  the  cave, 

"  what  figh  is  in  that  breaft  ?  Shall  Oflian  lift  his  fword 
s<  in  thy  prefence,  the  deftruclion  of  thy  foes  (124)  ?" 
Any  infults  offered  to  the  perfons  or  to  the  honour  of 

(122)  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c,  8. 
{123)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  198. 
£124)  Ibid,  v,  1.  p.  262,  263. 
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their  women,  excited  the  greateft  indignation  and  the 
keeneft  refentment  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
The  brutal  behaviour  of  the  Romans  to  Boadicia  and 
her  daughters,  feems  to  have  inflamed  the  rage  of  her 
own  fubjects,  and  of  the  other  Britifh  nations,  more  than 
all  their  other  injuries  and  oppreflions  (125).     In  a  word, 
the  people  of  Britain  in  this  period,  though  they  have 
been  often  reprefented  as  no  better  than  favages  and  bar- 
barians, were  truly   polite    in  their  fentiments  and  be- 
haviour to  the  tender  fexj  and  animated  with  no  fmall 
portion  of  that  generous  and  virtuous  gallantry,  which 
appeared,  accompanied  with  many  extravagancies,  in  the 
knight-errantry  of  the  middle  ages. 
Ceremonies      As  marriage  is  the  neareft  and  moft  endearing  tie,  and 
o     arnage.  the  foundation  of  all  other  relations,  certain  ceremonies 
have  been  ufed  at  the  celebration  of  it  in  almoft  every 
country.     Thefe  ceremonies,  in  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety, 
were  commonly  few  and  iimple ;  when  little  more  was 
neceffary  in  contracting   marriages,    than    the   mutual 
affection  of  the  parties,  and  a  few  prefents,  expreflive  of 
that  affection,  delivered  to  each  other  in  the  prefence  of 
their  friends,  at  the  marriage  feaft.     This  was  the  cafe 
among  the   ancient  Britons,     "  To    the  hufband.  the 
f(  wife  gives  no  dowry,  but  the  hufband  tp    the   wife. 
Cc  The  parents   and  relations  of  both  are  prefent,  and  . 
M  declare  their  approbation  of  the  prefents.     Thefe  pre- 
**  fents  are  not  adapted  to  flatter  the  vanity  or  adorn  the 
f*  perfon  of  the  bride  ;  but  commonly  confift  of  a  cer- 
"  tain  number  of  oxen,  a  bridled  horfe,  a  fhield,  a  fpcar, 
"  and  a  fword.     The  bride  too,  makes  the  bridegroom 
f*  a  prefent  of  fome   arms.     By  the  delivery  of  thefe 
"  mutual   prefents,  the  marriage   is  folemnized.     This 
f*  they  efteem  the  moft.  indiflbluble  tie,  the  moft  facred 
<(  bond    of   union,    and  the    connubial   Gods   (126).^ 
Tacitus  obferves,  that  the  reafon  why  the  bridegroom 
made  a  prefent  of  oxen,  horfes,  and  arms,  rather  than 
of  female    ornaments   to  his  bride,  was  to  intimate  to 
her  that  fhe  was  to  partake  in  his  toils  and  dangers,  as 
well  as  his  pleafures(i27).     It  was  a  cuftom  among  the 
ancient  Britons  on  thefe  occaflons,  that  the  father  of  the 

{125)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  3 1, 

(fs6)  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  sS,  (127)  Jd-  i&*d. 

bride 
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bride  made  a  prefent  of  his  own  arms  to  his  fon-in- 
law(i23).  As  the  ancient  Britons,  and  all  the  other 
Celtic  nations,  delighted  much  in  feaiting,  no  marriage 
was  ibiemnized  among  them  without  a  great  feaft,  to 
which  all  the  relations  of  both  parties.,  who  were  within 
the  third  degree  of  kindred,  were  invited  by  the  bride- 
groom, at  his  own  houfe,  on  the  day  when  the  bride 
was  conducted  thither  by  her  friends.  "When  the  parties 
were  rich,  they  made  prefents  to  their  friends  at  this 
marriage-feaft. ;  but  when  they  were  poor,  each  of  their 
friends  made  them  fome  fmall  prefent,  according  to  their 
ability  and  generofity.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  feaft, 
the  parties  were  conducted  to  the  marriage-bed  by  the 
whole  company,  with  mufic,  dancing,  fhouting,  and 
every  demonftration  of  joy  (129).  On  the  morning  af- 
ter the  marriage,  before  they  arofe  from  bed,  the  hufband 
made  his  wife  a  prefent  of  conliderable  value,  according 
to  his  circumftances,  which  became  her  peculiar  proper- 
ty, and  was  entirely  at  her  own  difpofal  (130).  There 
is  not  the  leaf!  probability,  that  the  mocking  cuftom  of 
the  kings  enjoying  the  wives  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
nobility  thofe  of  their  vaffals,  the  firft  night  after  their 
marriage,  ever  prevailed  in  any  part  of  Britain ;  though 
it  is  mentioned  by  feveral  very  grave  hiftorians  (131). 

The  wives  of  the  ancient  Britons,  efpecially  of  their  Eufinefs  of 
warriors,  had  not  only  the  management  of  their  domeftic their  wlvcs* 
affairs  devolved  upon  them,  but  they  had  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  whole  concerns  of  the  family  without 
doors,  as  well  as  within,  committed  to  them  ;  the  hu£. 
bands  being  almoft  conftantly  employed  either  in  war  or 
hunting ;  and  even  when  they  were  not  fo  employed, 
they  were  too  lazy,  or  too  proud  to  labour.  For  what 
Tacitus  fays  of  the  ancient  Germans,  might  with  equal 
truth  have  been  faid  of  4:heir  cotemporaries  in  Britain. 
"  Thofe  who  are  braveft  and  raoft  warlike  among  them, 
"  never  do  any  work  or  mind  and  buflnefs  ;  but  when 
"  they  are  not  engaged  in  war  or  hunting,  fpend  their 
"  whole  time  in  loitering  and  feafting ;  committing  the 
«  management   of  their   houfes,  lands,    and  all    their 

(128)  Ofiian's  Poems,  v.  i.  p.  167. 

(129)  Vide  Joh.  O    Stiernhook,  1,  a.  c.  1. 

(130)  Id.  ibid.    Vid.  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  80.  SS.  315. 

(131)  Dr.  .M'Pherfon's  Differtations,  p.  192,  &c. 
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"  affairs,  to  their  women,  old  men,  and  children  (132)." 
Thefe  haughty  warriors  not  only  difliked,  but  defpifed 
labour,  and  imagined  that  they  would  -h^ye  have  been 
dishonoured  for   ever,  if  they  had   {looped  to   do  any 
ufeful  work. 
Birth  and        As  the  women  among  the  ancient   Britons,  and  other 
education    Celtic  nations,  were  generally  of  robuft  and  healthy  con- 
of  their       ftitutions,  and  led  iimple,  innocent,  and  rural  lives,  they 
j!   ien*      are  fa  id  to  have  brought  forth  their  children  with   little 
pain  or  danger,  and  often  without  any  affiftance,  or  in- 
terruption to  their  buimefs  (133).     When   a  birth  was 
attended  with  any   difficulty,  they  put  certain  girdles, 
made  for  that  purpofe,  about  the  women  in  labour,  which 
they    imagined    gave  immediate    and    effectual    relief. 
Thefe  girdles,  which  were  believed  to  facilitate  the  birth 
of  heroes,  are  reckoned  in  the  poems  of  Offian,  ameng 
the  treaiures  of  kings  (134).     Such  girdles  were   kept 
with  care,  till  very  lately,  in  many  families  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.     They  were  impreffed  with  feveral 
myftical  figures ;    and  the  ceremony  of  binding  them 
about  the  women's  waifts,  was  accompanied  with  words 
and  geftures,  which  mewed  the  cuftom  to  have  been  of 
great  antiquity,  and  to  have  come  originally  from  the 
Druids  (135).     It  was  the  cuftom  of  all  the  Celtic  nati- 
ons, to  plunge  their  new-born  infants  into  fome  lake  or 
river,  even  in  the  winter  feafon,  with  a  view  to  try  the 
firmnefs  of    their   conftitutions,    and   to  harden    their, 
bodies  (136).      The  Britons  might  therefore,  on  this 
account,  have  adopted  the  boaftful  fpeech  of  Numanus^ 
the  Rutilian,  who  was  of  the  Celtic  race. 

Durum  a  flirpe  genus  :  natos  ad  flumlna  primum 
Deferimus  ;  faevoquegelu  duramus  &  undis  (137)* 

Strong  from  the  cradle,  of  a  flurdy  brood, 
We  bear  our  new-born  infants  to  the  flood ; 
There  bath'd  anvd  the  ftream,  our  boys  we  hold, 
With  winter  harden"d,  and  inur'd  to  cold  (138). 

• 

(132)  Tacit,  de  morib.  Ger.  c.  15. 

(133)  Cluver.  de  German.  Antiq.  I.  i,  c.  21. 

(134)  Ofiian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  115, 

(135)  Id.  v.  I.  p.  115.  in  a  note. 

(136)  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  21.  p,  150. 

(137)  Virg.  /En.  ix.  v.  604. 
38)  Drydea's  Virg.  ^n.  9.  vf  S20. 
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The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  are  faid  to 
have  had  a  cuftom,  long  before  they  had  any  knowledge 
of  Chriftianity,  of  pouring  water  upon  the  heads  of 
their  children  as  foon  as  they  were  born,  and  giving 
thegra  name  (139).  But  we  have  no  certain  evidence 
that  this  cuftom  prevailed  in  Britain ;  and  if  we  may- 
depend  upon  the  teflimony  of  a  modern  writer,  who 
feem:  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  cuftoms  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  this  ifland, 
the  Britons,  before  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  did 
not  give  names  to  their  fons  till  after  they  had  performed 
fome  brave  action  (140),  and  given  fome  indication  of 
their  difpofition  and  character  (141).  This  much  at 
leaft  is  certain,  that  all  the  names  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, preferved  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as 
well  as  by  their  own  bards,  are  lignincant  in  the  Britifh 
language  (142).  Some  of  the  ancient  Britons,  if  we 
may  believe  Solinus,  had  a  cuftom  of  putting  the  firft 
meat  into  the  mouth  of  every  male  child,  on  the  point 
of  his  father's  fword  ;  praying  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
might  prove  a  brave  warrior,  and  at  laft  fall  in  battle  ; 
which  was  efteemed  by  them  the  only  honourable  and 
defirable  kind  of  death  (143).  Every  mother  among 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  Germany, 
not  excepting  thofe  of  the  highelt  rank,  nurfed  ail  her 
own  children,  without  having  the  leaft  idea  that  it  was 
pofllble  for  any  other  woman  to  perform  that  parental 
offid  (144). 

We  may  be  very  certain  that  the  ancient  Britons  did 
not  bring  up  their  children  in  a  tender  and  delicate  man- 
ner. A  people  who  were  themfelves  fo  ill  accommodated, 
and  fo  rough  and  hardy,  could  have  no  opportunity, 
and  even  no  conception,  of  giving  their  youth  fuch  an 
education,  which  would  have  rendered  them  quite  unfit 
for  the  way  of  life  for  which  they  were  dengned.  The 
following  defcription  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
Germans  reared  their  children,  may  be  applied,  with 
truth  and  juftice,  to  the  people  of  this  ifland,  before 

(139)  Introduction  i'Hiftoire  de  Dannemarc,  p.  209. 

(140)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  33.  in  a  note. 

(141)  See  Baxter's  Gloffarium  Britan.  and  Gflian's  Poems,  paflim. 
^142)  Solinus,  c.  35.  (*43^  Id,  ibid. 

(144)  Tacit,  de  morib,  German,  c,  20. 
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their  manners  were  changed  by  their  fubjection  to  and 
mtercourfe  with  the  Romans.  "  The  children  of  the 
<c  nobility  are  brought  up  with  as  little  delicacy  and  ten- 
K  dernefs  as  thofe  of  the  common  people.  In  every 
"  houfe  you  fee  the  little  boys,  the  fons  of  lords  and 
M  peafants,  equally  fordid  and  ill  clothed,  lying  and 
**  playing  promifcuoufly  together  upon  the  ground,  and 
"  among  the  cattle,  without  any  vilible  diftinclion.  In 
K  this  manner  they  grow  up,  without  care  or  cockering, 
a  to  that  prodigious  ftreogth  and  ftature  which  we  be- 
■*  hold  with  admiration  (145)/'  The  fons  of  the  anci- 
ent Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britons,  of  all  ranks,  were 
allowed  to  run,  wreftle,  jump,  fwim,  climb,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  do  what  they  pleated,  without  almoft  any  re- 
ftraint,  till  they  began  to  advance  towards  manhood. 
To  this  continual  exercife  and  perfect  liberty,  together 
with  the  limphcity  cf  their  diet,  Csefar  afcribes  the  great 
ftrength  of  body,  and  DoldneG  of  fpirit,  to  which  the 
youth  of  thefe  nations  attained  (146). 

When  the  youth  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain  be- 
gan to  approach  the  manly  age,  fome  more  attention 
feemed  to  be  paid  to  them,  both  by  their  parent^  and  the 
public  ;  for  before  that  period  it  was  accounted  a  ihame 
for  a  father  to  be  feen  in  company  with  his  fon  ;  and  they 
were  not  conlidered  as  members  of  the  ftate  (147). 
Such  of  them  as  were  defigned  for  the  prieftly  order, 
were  then  put  under  the  direction  of  the  Druids,  for  their 
inftruction  in  the  fciences,  and  in  the  principles  of  law, 
morality,  and  religion  j  and  thofe  who  were  intended  for 
the  warlike  life,  had  arms  put  into  their  hands  by  their 
fathers,  or  neareft  kinfmen,  in  a  public  afTembly  of  the 
whole  warriors  of  the  clan  or  ftate  (148).  Some  veftiges 
of  this  laft  cuftom  continued  till  within  the  memory  of 
man,  efpecially  with  refpect  to  the  eldeft  ions  of  their 
lairds  or  chieftains,  in  fome  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and 
weftern  hies  of  Scotland  (149).  From  this  period,  which 
was  commonly  between  the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth 
years  of  their  age,  the  youth  applied  with  zeal  and  fpirit 

(145)  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  20.     • 

(146)  Csef.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  1.  (147)  Ibid.  I.  6.  c.  18. 
{148)  Id.  ibid. 

{149}  Mr.  Martin's  pefcription  of  the  Weftern  Iflands,  p.  101,  &c, 
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to  qualify  themfelves  for  performing  with  honour  the 
duties  of  that  profeffion  which  they  had  embraced  with 
the  confent  of  their  friends  and  family. 

As  war  was  the  favourite  profeffion  of  the  ancient  Cu floras 
Britons,  they  had  many  remarkable  cuftoms  in  the  pro-  i°  war. 
fecution  of  it  j  of  which  it  will  be  fufficient  to  mention 
only  a  very  few.  When  an  unfortunate  chieftain  im- 
plored the  protection  and  affiftance  of  another,  he  ap- 
proached the  place  of  his  refidence  with  a  fhield  all  bloody 
in  one  hand,  to  intimate  the  death  of  his  friends  j  and  a 
broken  fpear  in  the  other,  to  reprefent  his  own  incapa- 
city to  revenge  them  ( 1 50).  A  prince  having  immediate 
occafion  for  the  affiftance  of  his  warlike  followers,  to  re- 
pel fome  fudden  invaflon,  or  engage  in  fome  expedition, 
befides  ftriking  the  fhield  and  founding  the  horii,  to  give 
warning  to  thofe  who  were  within  hearing ;  he  fent  the 
Cran-tara,  or  a  ftick  burnt  at  the  end  and  dipped  in  the 
blood  of  a  goat,  by  a  fwift  meflenger,  to  the  neareft 
hamlet,  where  he  delivered  it,  without  laying  one  word, 
but  the  name  of  the  place  of  rendezvous.  This  Cran- 
tara,  which  was  well  underflood  to  denounce  deftruc- 
tion  by  fire  and  fword,  to  all  who  did  not  obey  this  fum- 
mons,  was  carried  with  great  rapidity  from  village  to  vil- 
lage ;  and  the  prince  in  a  little  time,  found  himielf  fur- 
rounded  by  all  his  warriors,  ready  to  obey  his  com- 
mands (151).  When  one  chieftain  entered  the  terri- 
tories of  another  on  a  friendly  vifit,  he  and  his  followers 
carried  their  fpears  inverted,  with  their  points  behind 
them ;  but  when  they  came  with  a  hoftile  intention, 
they  carried  them  with  the  points  before  {132).  An  in- 
vading army  never  neglected  to  draw  blood  from  the  firft 
animal  they  met  with  on  the  enemy's  ground,  and  fprinkle 
it  upon  their  colours  (153).  When  two  lioftile  armies 
lay  near  to  each  other,  it  was  the  conftant  cuftom  of  the 
commanders  of  both,  to  retire  from  their  troops,  and 
fpend  the  night  before  a  battle,  each  by  himielf  alone, 
meditating  on  the  difpofitions  he  intended  to  make  in  the 
approaching  action  (154).  When  a  Britifh  prince  gained 
a  victory,  he  feldom  neglected  to  erect  fome  trophy  or 

(1  50)  Poems  of  Cfllan,  v.  a.  p.  :6o. 

(151)  OTian's  Poems,  v.  i.  p.  160.  ('5*}  Id.  ibid.  p.  $* 

(15  3>  Mr.  Martin's Defcription  of  the  Welkin  I flands,  p.  103. 
{i£&)  OfTiaii'*  Poems,  v.  a. p.  108. 
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monument  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  his  fuccefs,  and  fpeak  to  other  years  (155). 
Thefe  monuments  confifted  commonly  of  one  large  ftone 
placed  erect  in  the  ground,  without  any  infcription ;  of 
which  there  are  many  ftill  ftanding  in  different  parts  of 
Britain ;  though  they  have  proved  unequal  to  their 
charge,  and  have  not  been  able  to  preferve  the  names  or 
memories  of  thofe  who  erected  them.  As  the  Britifh. 
warriors  had  their  arms  put  into  their  hands  in  public, 
and  with  various  ceremonies,  fo  they  resigned  them, 
when  they  became  old  and  unfit  for  the  toils  of  war,  in 
the  fame  public  manner,  and  with  equal  ceremony  (156)' 
When  two  Britifh  kings  or  chiefs  made  peace  after  a 
war,  or  entered  into  an  alliance,  they  commonly  con- 
firmed the  peace  or  alliance  by  feafling  together,  by  ex- 
changing arms,  and  fometimes  by  drinking  a  few  drops 
of  each  other's  blood  ;  which  was  efteemed  a  moft  facred 
and  inviolable  bond  of  friendfhip  (157). 
Rites  of  That  tender  and  fincere  affection  which  fubfifts  among 

fcpulture.  near  relations  and  dear  friends  through  life  hath,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  difpofed  the  furvivors  to  pay  certain 
honours  to  their  deceafed  friends,  and  to  commit  their 
remains  to  the  earth  with  fome  peculiar  rites  and  cere- 
monies. Thefe  funeral  rites  have  been  very  different  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  and  have  fometimes  varied 
coniiderably  in  different.parts  of  the  fame  country.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  this  ifland  in  the  period 
we  are  now  coniidering.  The  Britifh  nations  in  the 
fouth  had  certainly  the  fame  funeral  rites  with  their 
neighbours  the  Gauls  ;  which  are  thus  very  briefly  de- 
fcribed  by  Csefar.  The  funerals  of  the  Gauls,  confider- 
"  ing  their  circumftances,  were  fumptuous  and  magni- 
<c  ficent.  It  was  their' cuftom  to  throw  into  the  funeral 
"  pile  on  which  the  body  was  burnt,  thofe  things,  and 
t(  even  thofe  animals  in  which  the  deceafed  had  moft  de- 
€f  lighted  ;  nay,  fome  ages  ago  they  threw  into  the  flam- 
"  ing  pile  fuch  of  his  fervants  and  friends  as  had  been 
"  his  greateft  favourites,  and  all  were  reduced  to  afhes 

(155)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  220. 

(156)  Ibid.  v. .1.  p.  162.  v.  2.  p.  150. 

(157)  Ibid.  v.  1.  p,  74.     Mr.  Martin's  Dcfcription  of  the  Weflern 
Ifles,  p.  109,.  " 

'  v  "  together 
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f<  together  in  the  fame  fire  (158)."     Pomponius  Mela 
gives  the  fame  account  of  the  funeral  rites  or  the  ancient 
Gauls,    with  thefe   additional  circumftances :     c<  That 
If  when  they  burnt  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  buried 
"  their  afhes,  they  buried  likewife  with  them  their  bocks 
"  of  accounts,  and  the  notes  of  hand  for  the  fums  of  mo- 
«  ney  which  they  had  lent  whilrl:  alive,  that  they  might 
<6  exacl  the  payment  of  them  in  the  other  world.     That 
({  fometimes  alfo   their  near  relations   and  friends  have 
iC  flung  themfelves  into  the  funeral  pile,  that  they  might 
"  go  and  live  with  them  in  a  future  ftate  (159)."    That 
the  ancient  nations  in  the  fouth  parts  of  Britain  burnt  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  in  the  fame  manner,  is  not  onlv  oro- 
bable,  from  their  great  affinity  with,  and  great  refem- 
blance  to  the  Gauls,  but  is  unquestionably  evident  from 
the  great  number  of  urns,  evidently  of  Britifh  workman- 
ship, which  have  been  found  in  feveral  places  full  of  afh.es, 
and  human  bones  half  burnt  (160).  For  it  is  well  known  to 
have  been  the  cuftom  of  thofe  nations  who  burnt  their 
dead,  carefully   to   gather  their  afhes,  and  particularly 
their  bones,  and  to  put  them  into  urns,  with  various  rites 
and  ceremonies.     If  the  arms,  or  other  things  belonging 
to  the  deceafed,  had  been  thrown  into  the  funeral  pile 
(which  was  common),  the  remains  of  thefe  were  alfo 
.  collected  and  preferved,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
bones  and  afhes  (.161).     Thefe  urns,  with  their  various 
contents,  were   deposited  in  fepulchres,  caves,  or  bar- 
rows, according  to  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  the  country. 
The   fepulchral  urns  of  the  ancient  Britons  were,  for 
the-  moil:  part,  depofited  under  barrows,  or  large  cir- 
cular heaps  of  earth  and  ftone's  (162).     But  as  the  bones 
of  men  lying  at  full  length,  and  without  any  marks  of 
burning,  have  been  found  in  fome  barrows,  it  appears, 
that  on  fome  occafions  the  ancient  Britons   of  the  fouth 
buried  their  dead  without  burning  (163).     This   was 
the  conftant  practice  of  the    Caledonians,    or    Britons 
of  the  north  ;  whofe  manner  of  burying  their  dead  is 
thus  defcribed,  by  one  who  had  the  beft  opportunities  of 
being  acquainted  with  their  cuftoms  :  "  They  opened  a 

(158)  C*far  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  19.         (159)  Mela,  1,  3.  L  1. 

(160)  Dr.  Eorlafe's  Antlq.  Cprnwai,  p.  234,  235. 

C12I)  Id.  ibid.  (i6zj   Id.  ibid, 

(163)  Id.  ibid,  p,  235. 
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'*  grave  fix  or  eight  feet  deep  ;  the  bottom  was   lined 
"  with  fine  clay,  and  on  this  they  laid  the  body  of  the 
"  deceafed  j  and  if  a  warrior,  his  fword,  and  the  heads 
w  of  twelve  arrows  by  his  fide.     Above  they  laid  ano- 
**  ther  ftratum  of  clay,  in  which  they  placed  the  horn 
"  of  a  deer,  the  fymbol  of  hunting.     The  whole  was 
"  covered  with  a  fine  mould,  and  four  ftones  placed  on 
*'  end,  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  grave  (164)."     There 
are  many  allufions  in  the  poems  of  Offian  to  this  manner 
of  burying  the  dead  •,  from  which  we  learn  thefe  further 
particulars : — That  the  bows  of  warriors,  as  well  as  their 
fwords  and  arrows,  were  depofited  in   their  graves : — 
That  thefe  graves  were  marked  fometimes  only  with  one, 
and  fometimes  with  two  ftones  j  and  that  fometimes  a 
earn  or  barrow    was  raifed  over  them:  the   favourite 
dogs  of  the  deceafed  were  often  buried  near  them  (165). 
But  the  moft  important  and  efTential  rite  of  fepulture 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  was  the  funeral  fong,  con- 
taining the  praifes  of  the  deceafed ;  fung  by  a  number  of 
bards,  to  the  mufic  of  their  harps,  when  the  body  was 
depofited  in  the  grave  (166).     To  want  a   funeral  fong 
was  efteemed  the  greateft   misfortune   and  difgrace  ;  as 
they  believed  that,  without  it,  their  fpirits  could  enjoy 
no  reft  or  happinefs  in  a  future  ftate  (167). 

Though  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  or  the  faculty  of  communi- 
cating their  thoughts  to  each  other  by  articulate  founds, 
hath  always  been  common  to  all  mankind  in  all  coun- 
tries^ yet  the  founds  which  the  people  of  different  coun- 
tries, and  of  the  fame  country  in  different  periods,  have 
employed  for  that  purpofe,  have  been  extremely 
different,  according  to  the  anceftors  from  whom  they 
defcended ;  the  neighbours  with  whom  they  mixed  ;  the 
arts  they  practifed  -,  the  fciences  they  cultivated  ;  the  cli- 
mates they  inhabited  *,  and  the  degrees  of  knowledge  they 
attained.  This  makes  the  language  of  every  nation  in 
every  period  an  interefting  and  curious  part  of  its  hiftory, 
from  whence  many  ufeful  deductions  may  be  drawn,  con- 
cerning its  origin  and  circumftances.    - 


(164)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  7.  in  a  note. 

(165)  Ibid.  v.  x.  p.  55. 153.  JSa.  z<H» 

(166)  Ibid.   v.  1.  p.   153. 

(167)  Ibid,    v,  2.  p.    35, 
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The   language  of  the  ancient  Britons,  when  they  a  dialed 
were  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans,  was  a  dialect  of  the°f  'j*8 
Celtic  (168);  which  had   been  the  language  of  all  the  Celtic' 
nations  of  Europe   defeended   from   Gomer,  and   ftill 
continued  to  be  fpoken  by  the  people  of  Gaul,  and  fe- 
veral  other  countries  (169).     This  is  undeniably  evi- 
dent from  the  nature  and   reafon  of  things  j  from  the 
teftimony  of  ancient   authors;  from  the  names  of  ri~ 
vers,  lakes,  mountains,  &c.    in   Britain   being  fignifi- 
cant  and  defcriptive  in  the  Celtic  tongue  ;  and  from  the 
remains  of  that  mod  ancient  and  venerable  language 
in  fome  parts  of  Britain,  as  well  as  in  fome  countries 
on  the  continent. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  natural  and  reasonable  than 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  colonies  which  came  from 
Gaul  and  took  poffeflion  of  Britain,  and  that  thofe 
which  followed  them  at  different  periods,  brought  with 
them  the  language  of  their  native  country ;  and  that 
they  and  their  pofterity  continued  to  fpeak  it  in  their 
new  fettlements  in  this  ifland,  of  which  they  were  the 
firft  inhabitants,  and  where  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  learning  any  other  r  The  nations  of  Gaul  and  Bri- 
tain, in  that  period,  were  indeed  as  much  the  fame 
people  in  all  refpe&s,  and  particularly  in  their  lan- 
guage, as  the  Englim  and  Scots  now  fettled  in  Ireland  ; 
and  the  Britifti  colonies  are  the  fame  with  thofe  who  re- 
fide  in  this  ifland.  If  they  had  not  underftood  each 
other  perfectly  well,  the  Gauls  would  not  have  fent 
their  youth*  into  Britain,  as  we  know  they  did,  to  finifti 
their  education  ^170.)  This  is  confirmed  by  the  plain 
and  exprefs  teftimony  of  Tacitus,  an  author  of  the  beft 
credit,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  both  countries.; 
"■  One  who  duly  considers  all  circumftances,  would  be 
u  convinced  that  the  Gauls  were  the  firft  who  inhabited 
**  the  adjacent  ifle  of  Britain.  For  the  religion,  or 
*'  rather  luperftition  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  is  per- 
"  fe<5tly  the  fame  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  difference 
P  between  their  languages  ( 1  71 )."     The  fmall  differ-* 

(168)  Pelloutier  Hifloire  des  Celtes    1.  1.  c.  15. 

(169)  See  Mr.  Bullet  Memqires  fur  la  Langue  Celtique.  Mr.  Pel-* 
loutier  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Bretoxtne,  Preface.  Mr,  Jezron. 
Antiq.  Celtes. 

( 170)  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  1 3. 

(171)  Tacit,  vita  Agtic,  c,  11. 

Vol.  I.  H  h  ensd 
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cnce  which  Tacitus  intimates  then  fubfifted  between 
the  languages  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  could  amount 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  they  fpoke  two  different  dia» 
le6b  of  the  fame  language  ;  and,  in  this  refpecl:,  the 
fcveral  nations  of  the  Gauls  on  the  continent  differed 
as  much  from  each  other  as  they  did  from  the  Britons. 
Caefar  fays  plainly,  that  the  people  of  the  three  grand 
di  villous  of  Gaul  fpoke  different  languages,  or  rather 
dialects ;  which  is  both  confirmed  and  explained  by 
Strabo,  who  acquaints  us,  *c  That  the  Gauls  did  not 
M  all  fpeak  exactly  the  fame  language,  but  varied  a  lit* 
<c  tie  in  their  pronunciation  (172  ."  But  this  is  at 
prefent,  and  always  hath  been,  the  cafe  of  the  different 
provinces  both  of  France  and  Britain. 

It  is  a  further  proof,  or  rather  demonflration,  that 
the  Celtic  tongue  was  the  language  fpoken  by  the  firft 
inhabitants  of  this  iiland,  that  the  names  of  very  ma- 
ny rivers,  brooks,  hills,  mountains,  towns,  and  cities, 
in  all  parts  of  it,  are  fignificant  in  that  language,  and 
defcriptive  of  their  iituations,  properties,  and  appear* 
ances.  For  the  firfl:  inhabitants  of  every  country  are 
under  a  neceflity  of  giving  names  immediately  to  thofe 
objects  about  which  they  have  daily  occafion  to  con- 
verfe  ;  and  thefe  primitive  names  are  naturally  no  other 
than  brief  defcriptions  of  the  mod:  ftriking  appearances 
and  obvious  properties  of  thefe  objects  in  their  native 
tongue.  When  another  nation  conquers  this  country, 
fettles  in  it,  and  mingles  with  the  primitive  inhabitants, 
finding  names  already  affixed  to  all  the  mod  confpicu- 
ous  places  and  objects  in  it,  they,  for  the  moft  part, 
retain  thefe  names,  with  fome  flight  alteration  to  adapt 
them  to  the  genius  of  their  own  language.  This  was 
evidently  done  by  the  Romans  in  this  ifland,  as  might 
be  made  appear  by  an  induction  of  almoft  innumer- 
able particulars ;  but  as  fuch  a  detail  would  be  dry  and 
tedious  to  many  readers,  it  may  be  fuflicient  to  refer 
thofe  who  are  defirous  of  further  information  and  fa- 
tisfa&ion  in  this  particular,  to  the  authors  quoted  be- 
low (1 73). 

(172)  Ca-far  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  1.  c.  1.     Strabo,  1.  4. 

(17  0  Baxter's  Gloffar.  Antiq.  Britan.  paffim.  Edwardi  Luidli  de 
Fluv.  Mont.  Urb.  in  Britan.  Nomcn,  Mr.  Bullet  Memoirep  fur  la 
Juangue  Celtique,  1,  1.  p.  33S — 406. 

Dialeds 
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Dialers  of  the  Celtic  language,  once  the  univerfal 
language  of  Britain,   and  perhaps  of  all  Europe,    ftill 
continue  to  be  fpoken  in  Wales,   the  Highlands,  and 
I  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland  (to  fay  nothing  of  Ire- 
land), as  well  as  in  fome  places  on  the  continent.    For 
]  though  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  introduce  not  only 
,  their  laws   and  government,  but  alio   their  language, 
into  all  the  countries  which  they  conquered,   they  mif- 
carried  in  this  laft  attempt  in  feveral  provinces  of  their 
empire,   and    particularly  in   Britain  (174A     Some  of 
the  noble  youth  of  the  provincial  Britons  were,  indeed, 
prevailed  upon  to   learn  the   Latin  tongue,  and  ftudy 
the  Roman  eloquence  (175).     But  even  thefe  youth  did 
not  forget  nor  difcontinue  the  ufe  of  their  native  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  body  of  the  people  neither  underftood 
nor  fpoke  any  other.     The  longer  the  Roman   govern- 
ment continued,  the  fafhion  of  learning  their  language 
became  more  and  more  general ;  but  as  the  number  of 
the  Romans  who  refided  in  this  ifiand  was  at  all  times 
very  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  of  the  other  inhabi- 
tants, they  never  could  render  their  language  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  of  Britain.     In  a  word,   nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  this,  that  the  language  which  was 
fpoken    by  the  great  body  of  the    provincial   Britons, 
Iduring  the  whole    period  of  the  Roman   government, 
was   the  fame  in  fubftance  with  thai  which  had  been 
fpoken  by  their  anceitors,   before  they  were  invaded  by 
ithe  Romans,  and  which  is  ftill  fpoken  by  their  pofterity 
in  Wales  ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this 
very  ancient  language  hath  fuffered    very  considerable 
•changes  in  fo  long  a  courfe  of  years,  and  in  a  country 
which   hath  undergone  fo  many  revolutions.     As  the 
(Romans  never  conquered  the  Caledonians,  or  northern 
(Britons,  they  cannot   be  fuppofed  to  have    made  any 
'change  at  all    in  their  language  ;  which  is  ftill  fpoken 
]by  their  pofterity  in  the  Highlands,  and  weftern  iflands 
|of  Scotland,  with  lefs  variation  from  the  original  Cel- 
tic (if  we  may  believe  fome  of  the  beft  judges  in  thefe 
imatters)  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  (176). 

(174)  Bullet  Meraoires  fur  la  Langue  Celtique,  1.  i.  c.  9.  p,  IS, 

(175)  Tacit,  vita  Agrie.  c.  21. 

(176)  Dr.  M'Phtrfon's  Differtation,  p.  x»3,  &c, 
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Drefs  of  However  furprifing  and  incredible  it  may  appear  to 

the  ancient  us>  there  is  hardly  any  one  faft  in  ancient  hiftory  bet- 
Bntons.  tcf  atteftcc*  than  th[s  ;_That  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  particularly  of  this  ifland, 
were  either  naked  or  almoft  naked  (177).  But  by  de± 
grees,  the  decent  and  comfortable  cuftom  of  wearing 
clothes  of  fame  kind  or  other  prevailed  in  all  thefc 
countries ;  and  had  became  very  general,  if  not  uni- 
verfal,  in  Britain  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  true,  that  both  Dio  and  Herodian  fecm  to  intimate 
that  the  Maaeatae  and  Caledonians  were  naked,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  when  they  were  invad- 
ed by  the  emperor  Severus  (178).  But  both  thefe  au- 
thors probably  meant  no  more  than  that  thefe  people 
were  very  imperfectly  clothed,  or  almoft  naked  5  and 
the  expreflions  which  they  ufe  will  admit  of  this  inter-< 
pretation.  For  Dio  only  fays  that  they  lived  naked  in* 
fheir  tents,  which  may  imply  that  they  had  fome  cloth- 
ing when  they  went  abroad  ;  and  in  the  very  fame 
chapter  where  Herodian  fpeaks  of  their  nakednefs*  he 
fays*  *'  That  they  run  through  the  fens  and  marines 
*'  up  to  the  waift  in  mud  ;  becaufe  the  greateft  part 
**  of  their  bodies  being  naked,  they  regarded  not  the 
"  dirt  (179)."  As  the  Romans  hardly  ever  faw  the 
Caledonians  but  in  a  warlike  pofture,  or  engaged  in/ 
fome  military  expedition,  they  might  imagine  them  to 
be  much  more  imperfectly  clothed  than  they  really 
were  ;  becaufe  it  was  the  conftant  cuftom  of  that  peo- 
ple, which  was  long  retained  by  their  pofterity,  to 
throw  off  almoft  all  their  clothes  before  they  advanced 
to  battle,  that  they  might  not  be  incumbered  by  them 
in  the  action  (180).  It  is  very  common,  both  in  writ- 
ing and  converfation,  to  fay  a  perfon  is  naked,  who  is- 
very  meanly  or  thinly  clothed. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  or  rather  impoffible,  to  give 
any  tolerable  account  of  the  drefs  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons in  this  diftant  period,  if  it  had  conflfted  of  as 
many  different  parts  as  ours,  or  if  their  faihions  had 

(1?  7)  Pelloutier  Hirt.  Celt.  torn.  1.  1.  2.  c  6,  Cluv.  Germ.  Antiq. 
h  1.  c.  16. 

(178)  Xiphiliit.  ex  Dione  in  Sever.    Herodian,  1.  3.  c,  47. 

(179")   Herodian.  1.  3.  c.  47. 

[l$o)  M'Pherfon'sDiffertationrp.  164,. 

been 
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been  as  variable  as  they  are  at  prefent.  But  this  was 
not  the  cafe  ;  for  befides  the  ftrong  attachment  which 
all  nations,  in  the  nrft  ftages  of  civilization,  have  to 
the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors,  the  clothing  arts  were 
but  in  their  infancy  in  this  ifland  ;  and  the  Britons  had 
not  (kill  to  provide  themfelves  with  a  variety  of  different 
kinds  of  garments,  or  to  change  their  falhions.  This 
will  appear  from  the  following  very  brief  detail. 

The  upper  garment  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  of  ^j^  pj^ 
all  the  other  Celtic  nations,  was  the  mantle  or  plaid. 
This  was  a  piece  of  cloth  of  a  fquare  form,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  large  to  cover  the  whole  trunk  of  the  body, 
both  behind  and  before  (181).  It  was  fattened  upon 
the  bread,  or  one  of  the  fhoulders,  with  a  clafp  ;  or, 
for  want  of  that,  with  a  thorn,  or  (harp  pointed  piece 
of  wood  (182).  As  this  garment  fuceeeded  the  man- 
tles made  of  the  (kins  of  fome  of  the  larger  animals, 
which  had  formerly  been  worn  by  all  the  Celtic  nations, 
it  was  made  to  imitate  thefe  (kins  in  their  (hape  and 
form ;  and  in  feveral  countries,  as  particularly  in  Bri- 
tain, thofe  who  were  poor,  or  lefs  civilized,  ftill  con- 
tinued to  wear  fkins,  while  thofe  who  were  more  weal- 
thy or  more  improved,  were  clad  in  plaids (183).  Not 
only  did  the  plaids,  or  mantles  of  cloth  which  were  ufed 
by  the  ancient  Britons  at  firft,  refemble  the  mantles  of 
fkins,  which  they  had  ufed  before,  in  their  (hape,  but 
alfo  in  their  appearance  in  other  refpe&s  ;  being  all  of 
one  colour  5  fmooth  on  the  infide  ;  with  long  hair, 
either  ftraight  or  curled,  on  the  outride  ;  not  unlike 
the  rugs  which  are  ftill  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  by 
the  common  people  on  their  beds  (184).  Thefe  plaids, 
or  rather  rugs,  when  they  were  firft  introduced,  were 
efteemed  fo  precious,  and  fo  great  a  piece  of  luxury, 
that  they  were  only  ufed  by  perfons  of  rank  and  wealth  ; 
and  that  only  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  they  went 
abroad,  being  carefully  laid  afide  in  fummer,  or  when 
they  were  within  doors  (185)-     By  degrees  this  garment 

(181)  Pelloutier  Hift.    Celt.    1.    i.  p,   301,,     Chur.  Germ.  Antiq. 
h  i.e.  16. 

(182}  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  17. 

(183)  Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14. 

(184)  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  196.     Cluv.  Germ,  Antiq.  ]0  1.  c.  16. 
/  jSj)  Id.  ibid. 
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became   more  common,  and   was  worn  by  perfons  of 
all  ranks,  and  at  all  feafons,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  ; 
the  mantles  of  fkins  being   no  longer  ufed  (186).     As 
thefe  moft  ancient  plaids  were  made  of  coarfe  wool*  ill 
dreffed,  and  fpun  into  yarn  of  a  great  thicknefs,  they 
were  only  one  degree  more  comfortable  than   the  (kins 
to  which  they   fucceeded ;  and  were  particularly  incon- 
venient  in  the  fummer   feafon,    on  account  of    their 
great  weight.     This  put  the  Britifli  weavers,  now  be- 
come a  little  more  expert  in  their  bufinefs,  upon  mak- 
ing others  of  finer  wool,  better  dreffed,  and  woven  the 
fame  on  both  fides.     Thefe    did  not,  indeed,  fo  effec- 
tually guard  the  body  from  rain  and  fnow  as  the  former 
coarle  and  heavy  rugs  ;  but  they  were  much  fofter  and 
lighter,  and  were   at  firft  worn  by  perfons  of  diftinc^i- 
on,  in  fummer   and  fair   weather;  though   they  after- 
wards    became   more    common.     Both  the  winter  and 
fummer   mantles   of  the    ancient   Britons,  and    of  the 
other  Celtic  nations,  were  originally  each  of  one  uni- 
form colour,  moil  commonly  black  or  blue  (187).     But 
when  the  Gauls  and  Britons   became    acquainted    with 
the  arts  of  dying  wool,  yarn,  and  cloth  many  different 
colours,  they  began  to  make  their    light  fummer  man* 
ties  ltriped   chequer-wife,  which  formed  fmall   fquares, 
N     fome  of  one    coiour  and  fome  of  another,  very  much 
jcfembling  the  tartan  plaids  which  are  ft  ill    ufed  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  (188).     By  fuch  flow   and   gen- 
tle fteps  do   mankind  commonly  advance   in    their  im- 
provements of  the  moil  ufeful  and  neceffary  arts. 
■Oihtr  gar-       f  or    a    considerable    time  the    ancient  Britons,  and 
meats,         other  Celtic  nations,  had  no  other  garments   0llt  their 
plaids  or   mantles  ;  which  being  neither  very  long  nor 
very  broad,  left  their  legs,  arms,  and  fome  other    parts 
of  their  bodies,  naked(i8c.).     As  this    defect  in  their' 
drefs  could   not   but   be  fenfibly  felt,   it  was   by  degrees 
lupplied.      It  is  indeed'  uncertain,   whether   the    tunick 
or  doublet,  for  covering  more  clofely   the  trunk  of  the 
body,   or  breeches    and    hofe,   for   covering    the  thighs 
and  legs,   were  firft  invented  and  ufed  by  thefe  nations; 

{ r$6-)  Dr«  M'Pherfon's  Dificrtaticn,  p.  166, 

(1Z1)  Diod,  SicuJ.  1.  5.  c.  33.  p.356. 

C'iirftS)  Plin   Kift.  Nat.  1.  8.  c.  48.     Diod.  Sicul, ,1.  5,  c.  30.  p.  353. 

[iBcj  Tacit*  de  niorib.  German/ c.  17. 

though 
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though   the  limbs  being  quite  naked,  while  the  trunk 
was  tolerably  covered   by  the  plaid,  it  is  probable  that 
thefe  laft  were  moil  ancient,  as  they  were  mod  necefla- 
ry.     But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  abundantly  evident, 
from  the  teftimonies  of  many  ancient    authors  (which 
have  been  carefully  collected  by  the  two  modern  writers 
quoted  below  (190).  that  the  ancient  Gauls,  Britons, 
and  other   Celtic  nations,  wore  a  garment  which  co- 
vered both  their  thighs  and  legs,  and  very  much  refem- 
bled  our  breeches  and  blockings  united.     This  garment 
was  called,  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  the  common  language 
of  all    thefe    nations,  Braxe,   or  Bracce  j  probably  be- 
caufe  it  was  made  of  the  fame  party-coloured  cloth  with 
their  plaids,  as  Breac,  in  that  language,  lignifies  any 
thing  that   is  party-coloured  (191).     Thefe   Braxe,  or 
clofe   trowfers,  which  were  both  graceful  and  convent* 
ent,  and  discovered  the  fine  (hape  and   turn  of  their 
limbs  to   great  advantage,  were   ufed    by  the  genuine 
pofterity  of  the  Caledonian  Britons  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  till  very  lately,  and  are  hardly  yet  laid  afide  in 
fome  remote  corners  of  that  country. 

Though  the  plaid,  when  it  was  wrapped  about  the  The  tu- 
body,  covered  the  whole  trunk  of  it,  yet,  as  it  was  faf-  nick, 
tened  only  at  one  place  about  the  neck,  upon  the  lead 
motion  of  the  arms  it  flew  loofe,  and  left  the  fore-parfc 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  arms,  naked.  This  made  it 
a  very  imperfect  and  inconvenient  covering  in  time  of 
action,  when  a  free  motion  of  the  arms  and  a  full  ex- 
ertion of  Strength  were  required  ;  and  therefore  on  meh 
occafions  it  was  commonly  thrown  off.  It  was  impoffi- 
ble,  therefore,  but  the  ancient  Britons  and  other  Gel- 
tic  nations  muft  have  very  foon  discovered  that  they 
wanted  fome  more  convenient  covering  for  the  body, 
which  might  ferve  them  for  that  pufpofe  when  they 
were  in  action,  without  impeding  the  motion  of  their 
limbs  and  the  exertion  of  their  ftrcngth  ;  and  we  have 
fufficient  evidence  that  a  garment  or  this  kind  was 
ufed  by  them  in  this  period  (192).     This  garment  was 

( 1 90}  Pelloueier  Hift.  Celt.  1.  a.  c.  6,  b.  f .  p.  307,  &c.     Clav.  Get rt>. 
Antiq.l.  i.  c.  16.  p.  115,  &c, 

(19 1 J  M  Pherfon'i  Di0ertatk>n»  p,  166. 

(192)  Peliostier  Hift.   Celt,  I,   1,  p.  34^.      Qhit.   Osrm,  Antiq. 

P-  "4. 
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a  vefl,  or  tunic,  adjufted  exactly  to  the  (hape  and  fize 
of  the  body ;  fattened  before  withrclafps,  or  fome  fuoh 
contrivance,  and  reaching  no   lower  than   the  groin. 
Thefe  veils  had  alfo  fleeves,  which  covered  the  arms, 
at  firft  only  as  far  as  the  elbows,  but  afterwards  down  to 
the  wrifts  (193).     For  fome  time  after  this  garment  was 
invented,  it  was  ufed  only  by  perfons  of  rank  and  wealth ; 
but  by  degrees  it  came  into  common  ufe  (194). 
Covering         As  long  as  the  ancient  Britons,  and  other  Celtic  na- 
for  their      tions,  only  covered  their   bodies  with  their    plaids  or 
xeet  mantles,  leaving   their  arms,  thighs,  and  legs  naked, 

it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  they  had  any  covering  ei- 
ther for  the  head  or  the  feet  :  but  after  they  had  pro- 
vided garments  for  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  they 
would  naturally  begin  to  think  of  fome  kind  of  cover- 
ing for  its  extremities.  Some  of  thefe  nations,  and 
perhaps  the  Britons,  had  no  other  ftioes  but  a  piece 
of  the  fkin  of  a  horfe,  cow,  or  other  animal,  tied 
about  the  feet,  with  the  hair  outwards  (195).  In  the 
time  of  war,  the  Britifh  kings  and  chieftains  wore  hel- 
mets on  their  heads,  adorned  with  plumes  of  eagles 
feathers  (196).  It  feems  probable,  from  the  figure  of 
a  Britifh  captain  on  a  Roman  monument  in  the  col- 
lege of  Glafgow,  that  the  common  people  wore  a  kind 
of  cap  on  their  heads,  very  like  the  bonnet  which  is 
(till  ufed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (197). 
prefs  pf  The  drefs  of  the   Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was, 

ths  Druids.  ]n  fome  refpecls,  different  from  that  of  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  thefe  countries.  In  particular,  their  man- 
tles were  not  of  various  colours,  like  the  plaids  of  others, 
but  entirely  white,  and  probably  of  linen  cloth  (198). 
This  was,  n,o  doubt,  intended  as  an  honourable  mark 
of  diitin&ion,  and  perhaps  as  an  emblem  of  fandtity, 
to  which  they  were  great  pretenders. 
^°f  It  hath  been  the  cuftom.of  all'countries,  in  all  ages, 

to  make  fome  diftin6tion   in  the  drefs  of.  the  different 


pen. 


.  093)  CIuv-  German.  Antiq.  p.  114.     Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  Ig6.     Diod. 
Sicui.  1.  5.  c.30.  p.  353.      : 

(194)  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  17. 

(195)  Cluv.  Germ.  Antiq.  p.  117. 

(196)  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  39.  57. 

(197)  Horfiev's  Britan.  Rom.  p.  195, 
'598)  Plin,  Hjft.  Nat,  1.  16,  c„  44, 

ipX'C*. 
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fexes.  While  the  ancient  Britons,  of  both  fexes,  had 
no  other  garments  but  mantles  made  of  fkins,  or  even 
of  cloth,  this  diftin&ion  could  not  be  very  great ;  but 
when  they  had  invented  feveral  pieces  of  drefs,  it  be- 
came more  confpicuous.  What  Tacitus  fays  of  the 
difference  between  the  drefs  of  the  men  and  women 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  may  probably  be  applied 
to  the  Britons  of  this  period.  "  The  difference  of  the 
te  drefs  of  the  fexes  is  not  very  great,  and  confifts  chief- 
<c  iy  in  this  5  that  the  women  make  more  ufe  of  linen 
H  in  their  drefs  than  the  men  ;  and  that  the  fleeves  of 
<f  their  tunicks  do  not  reach  to  their  wriffs,  but  leave 
their  arms  bare  ;  as  is  alfo  fome  part  of  their  bo- 
foms(io9)."  This  tunick,  which  was  worn  by  the 
Britifli  women,  was  plaited  in  the  under  parr,  and  def- 
cended  much  lower  than  that  of  the  men,  probably  be-* 
low  the  knee.  Their  mantles  or  plaids  were  alfo  large, 
and  worn  loofe  and  flowing,  almofl  reaching  the  ground. 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  the  following  defcription, 
given  by  Dio,  of  the  drefs  of  the  famous  Britifh  heroine 
Boadicia  :  "  She  wore  a  tunick  of  various  colours,  long 
'?  and  plaited,  over  which  (he  had  a  large  and  thick 
**  mantle.  This  was  her  common  drefs  which  {he 
*!  wore  at  all  times;  but  on  this  occafion  fhe  alfo  held 
"  a  fpear  in  her  hand  (200)." 

There  is  one  obfervation  which  may  be  made  con-  Their  bed- 
cerning  the  clothing  of  both  the  men  and  women  among  clothes 
the  ancient  Britons*  and  all  the  other  Celtic  nations— 
That  the  fame  garments,  whatever  they  were,  which 
ferved  them  for  their  clothing  in  the  day,  ferved  them 
alio  for  their  covering  in  their  beds  by  night  (201).  It 
feems,  however,  to  have  been  a  cuftom  among  the 
Britons  and  others,  to  lay  the  fkins  of  animals  under 
them  upon  their  beds,  long  after  they  had  left  off 
wearing  them  as  mantles.  The  bard  Carril  awaked 
Swaran,  king  of  Lochiin,  and  invited  him  to  the  feaft 
in  the  following  words ;  which  fhow  that  the  king  was 
fleeping  on  the  fkins  of  wild  beads  which  he  had  flain 
in  the  chace  :  "  Old  Carril  went  with  fofteft  voice, 
(t  and  called  the   king  of   dark-brown  fhields.     Rife. 

(199)  TacJt.  <le  ntorlb.  German,  c.  17. 
(joo)  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  NiCceo  in  Neron« 
(ici)  Chvv.  Germ.  Antiq.  p.  119. 

**  from 
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•*  from  the  (kins  of  thy  chace,  rife  Swaran,  king  of 
*f  groves— Cuchullin  gives  the  joy  of  (hells  (202)." 
This  cuftom  of  (leeping  on  fkins  continued  till  very 
lately,  among  the  common  people  in  fomc  parts  of 
Germany  (203), 
Fond  of  Though  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  ancient  Britons, 

finery.         anc*   other   Celtic  nations,  were   very  meanly  and  im- 
perfectly clothed,  yet  this  was  not  owing  to  their  love 
of  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  or  contempt  of  ornament, 
but  to   the    imperfect  (late  of  the  arts  amongft  them. 
For  fome  of  thefe  nations  are  reprefented  by  the  Greek 
and  Romans  authors,  as  remarkably  fond  of  drefs  and 
finery.     While  the  Germans,  and  probably  other  na- 
tions, were  clad  in  mantles  made  of  (kins,  they  adorn- 
ed thefe  mantles  with  patches  of  different  kinds  of  fkins, 
and  of  various  colours  (204).     The  Gauls,  who   had 
made  greater  progefs  in  the   arts   than  the   Germans, 
were  much  delighted  with  gold  chains,  bracelets,  and 
other   ornaments    of  that  precious  metal.     '*  By  this 
"  means  (fays  Diodorus   Siculus)    the   Gauls   obtain 
,c  great  quantities  of  gold,  of  which  they  make  various 
cs  ornaments  for  the  drefs,  both  of  men  and  women  ; 
"  as  bracelets,  chains,  and  rings,   for  adorning  theif 
<f  arms,  necks,  hands,  and  breaft-plates  (205)."     The 
Gauls  abounded  fo  much   in  thefe  ornaments,  a  confi- 
derable  time  before  this  period,  that  Polybius  acquaints 
us,  M  That  there  were  very  few  foldiers  to  be  feen  in 
*'  the   foremoft  ranks  of  their   armies,  who  had   not 
"  their  necks  and  arms  adorned  with  gold  chains  and 
"  bracelets  (206)."     The  Britons  were  no  lefs  fond  of 
thefe  ornaments  than  the  Gauls,  and  had  alfo  confider- 
able  quantifies  of  them.     In  the  defcription  given  by 
Dio,  of  the  drefs  of  Boadicia,  we  are  told,  that  (he  had 
a  very  rnaffy  chain  of  gold  about  her   neck ;  and  we 
iearn    from    Tacitus,    that    a    great    number    of   fuch 
chains  which  Cara£taeus  had  taken  from  his  neighbour- 
ing princes  and  chieftains  in  war,  were  carried   before 
him  when   he  was   led    in  triumph   into  Rome  (207). 

(202)  Oflian's  Poems,  v.   i.p.  16. 

{203)  Cluv.   Germ.  Amiq.  p.  12?. 

{204)  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  17. 

(205)  Diod.  Sicul.  J.  5.   c.  27.  p.  351.  |fo^  Polyb.  I  3, 

{207)  Xiphtlin,  ex  Dionf  in  Neroi.-,     Tacit,  AnnaL.1.  IS*  i.  36. 
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Nay,  To  fond  were  the  Britons  of  ornaments  of  this 
kind,  that  thofe  who  could  not  procure  them  of  gold, 
wore  rings  and  chains  of  iron,  of  which  they  were  not 
a  little  vain  (208). 

The  ancient  Britons,  and  all  the  other  Celtic  nati-  Manner  of 
ons,  were  extremely  proud  of  the  length  and  beauty  drefling 
of  their  hair  j  and  were  at  much  pains  in  drefiing  andtheir  ha,r# 
adorning  their  heads.  Some  of  them  carried  their 
fondnefs  for,  and  admiration  of  their  hair  to  an  extra- 
vagant height  (209).  It  is  faid  to  have  been  the  laft 
and  moft  earneft  requeil  of  a  young  warrior,  who  was 
taken  prifoner  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  that  no 
Have  might  be  permitted  to  touch  his  hair,  which  was 
remarkably  long  and  beautiful,  and  that  it  might  not 
be  flained  with  his  blood  (210).  We  hardly  ever  meet 
with  a  defcription  of  a  fine  woman  or  beautiful  man, 
in  the  poems  of  Offian,  but  their  hair  is  mentioned  as 
one,  of  their  greateft  beauties  (21 1).  Not  contented 
with  the  natural  colour  of  their  hair,  which  was  com- 
monly fair  or  yellow,  they  made  ufe  of  certain  wafhes 
to  render  it  ftill  brighter.  One  of  thefe  wafhes  was  a 
compofition  of  lime,  the,  afhes  of  certain  vegetables, 
and  tallow  (212).  They  made  ufe  of  various  arts  alfo 
to  make  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  thick  and  long  ; 
which  lair,  was  not  only  efteemed  a  great  beauty,  but 
was  confidered  as  a  mark  of  dignity  and  noble  birth. 
Boadicia,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  is  defcribed  by  Dio  with 
very  long  hair,  flowing  over  her  moulders,  and  reach=* 
ing  down  below  the  middle  of  her  back  (213).  The 
Britons  fhaved  all  their/beards,  except  their  upper-lips ; 
the  hair  of  which  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  allowed 
to  grow  to  a  very  inconvenient  length  (214).  Upon 
the  whole,  the  ancient  Britons  of  both  fexes,  when 
they  were  completely  drelTed,  according  to  the  faihion 
of  their  age  and  country,  were  tolerably  iecured  againil 

(208)  Herodian.  I.  3.  c.  47. 

(2.09)  Pelioutier  Hift.  Celt.  i.  2.  c.  7.  p.  323.     Cluv.  Germ.  Antiq. 
1.  1.  16.  p.  105. 

(210)  M.  Mallet's  Introck)&.  a  l'Hiftoire  de  Dannemare,  p.  134= 

(a»i)  Offian'*  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  90.  v.  2.  p.  70. 

(212)   Cluv.  Germ    Ar.tiq.  p.  105. 

(2I3}  X'philin    ex  Dione  in  Ncron. 

(214J  Ca:far  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  s.  14.    Dipd.  Sicul.  1.  5.  C.2S.  p.  351, 

the 
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the  injuries  of  the  climate ;  and  made  not  only  a  (Jc- 
cent,  but  an  agreeable  appearance. 
Cha       in       The  Roman  conqueft  made  a  confiderable  change 
drefsby       in  the  drefs  and  clothing  of  the  people  of  this  land,  a$ 
the  Roman  well  as   in   their  other  circumftances.     For  we  learn 
cppqueft,     from  the  heft  authority,  that  not  a  few  of  them,  and 
particularly  of  their  young   nobility,  adopted  the  drefs 
as  well  as  the  language  and  manners  of  their  conquer- 
ors, in  order  to  recommend  themfelves  to  their  favour. 
"  After  this  (fays   Tacitus),    the   fons  of  the    Britifti 
f*  chieftains  began  to   affe<5t  our  drefs,  and   the    ufe 
"  of  the    Roman    gown    became    frequent    amongft 
(f  them  f2i  5)."    But  as  this  never  became  the  common 
and  prevailing  drefs  even  of  the  provincial  Britons,  the 
defcription  of  it  doth  not  properly  belong  to  the  Britifli 
hiftory  of  antiquities. 
Diet  of  the       The   diet  °^  z  nation,    or   the   fubftance  of  their 
ancient        meats  and  drinks,  together  with  their  manner  of  pre- 
Britons.       pariag  and  ufing  them,  are  objects  of  ftill  greater  im- 
portance,  and    more   worthy  of  attention   than   their 
drefs,  as  affording  ftill  clearer  indications  of  their  real 
ftate  and  circumftances.     For  as  nothing  is  foneceflary 
to  the  prefervation  of  life  as   meat  and  drink,  and  no 
appetites  are  fo  frequent  and.  importunate  in  their  feli- 
citations as  hunger  and  third,  we  may  be  certain,  that 
the  providing  for  the  gratification  of  thefe  appetites,  , 
by  increafing  the  quantity,  and  improving  the  tafte  and 
quality  of  their  neceffary  food,  would  engrofs  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  firil:  inhabitants  of  every  country  ; 
and  that  they  would  employ  the   greateft  part  of  their 
fkiil  and  induftry  to  thefe  purpofes. 
whether  It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  the  mod  ancient' 

the  Britons  inhabitants  of  this  iiland,    as  well  as    of  many  other 
were  cam-    countrjcs    probably  lived,  for  fome  time,  on  the  fpon- ; 

bals  01  not,  '   r.     -  .     J       r      *  ,  ,.?  ,    * 

taneous  productions  or  the  earth,  in  their  natural  itate, 
with  little  or  no  preparation  (216).  But  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  the  teftimony  of  feveral  authors,  fome 
of  the  ancient  Britifli  nations  lived  in  a  ftill  more  bar- 
barous and  favage  manner,  and  did  not  abftain  from 
devouring  human  fleih.  (i  I  can  affirm  nothing  with 
66  certainty  ^fays  Strabo)  concerning  thofe  Britifli  tribes 

{215)  Tacit-  vita  Agric.  c.  ai, 
(5.16)  See  Chap.  V. 

s*  which 
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W  which  inhabit  Ireland,  only  it  is  reported  that  they 
"  are  much  greater  favages  than  the  other  Britons— 
M  that  they  are  prodigious  gluttons^  devouring  great 
*'  quantities  of  human  flefh,  and  even  efteeming  it 
"  honourable  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their  deceafed  pa- 
"  rents.  But  though  we  have  mentioned  thefe  reports, 
U-  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  we  have  not  fufficient  evi~ 
if  dence  of  their  truth  (217)/'  "  Thofe  Gauls  (fays 
f*  Diodorus  Siculus)  who  dwell  in  the  north,  and  are 
*'  near  neighbours  to  the  Scythians,  are  fuch  favages 
H  that  they  devour  human  fleih  ;  as  do  alfo  thofe  Bri- 
"  tifh  nations  which  inhabit  Ireland  (218)."  But  the 
raoft  pofitive,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  mod  incredi- 
ble teftimony  to  this  purpofe,  is  the  following  one  of 
St.  Jerom  : — "  To  fay  nothing  of  other  nations,  when 
4<  I  was  a  young  man,  I  fa  win  Gaul  the  Attacotti,  a 
"  Britifh  nation  who  fed  on  human  flefh.  When  they 
"  find  in  the  woods  herds  of  hogs  and  cattle,  and 
"  flocks  of  fheep,  they  ufe  to  cut  off  the  buttocks  of 
"  the  herolfmen,  and  the  breafts  of  the  women,  efteem- 
**  ing  thefe  parts  of  the  body  the  greateft  dain- 
"  ties(2i9)." 

That  there  was  a  time  when  fome  men  were  fo  fa- 
▼age  as  to  make  human  fleih  their  foodj  is  a  fa<5r.  fo 
well  attefted,  that  it  can  admit  of  no  difpute.  Nay, 
there  are  ftill  fome  nations,  both  in  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica, to  whom  this  kind  of  food  is  familiar,  and  who 
hunt  men,  as  we  do  wild  beads,  in  order  to  feed  upon 
them  (220).  Nor  is  it  impofuble  that  fome  of  the  firffc 
favage  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  in  cafes  of  great  ex-* 
tremity,  had  recourfe  to  this  horrid  expedient,  to  fuf- 
tain  their  lives.  But  it  is  far  from  being  probable, 
that  in  the  firft  century  of  the  Chriilian  sera,  when 
Strabo  wrote,  any  of  the  Britifh  tribes  who  inhabited 
Ireland  were  in  this  deplorable  ftate  of  barbarifm.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  a  Britifh  people 
ihould  be  permitted  to  commit  fuch  barbarities  in  Gaul, 
one  of  the  moil  civilized  and  beft  regulated  countries 

(217)  Strabo,  1.  4,  p.  201. 

(218)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  32.  p.  355* 

(219)  Hieronym.  adver.  Joven.  1.  *. 

(220)  Origin  of  Laws,  Art*,  and  Science*,  v.  J,  p.  3,  4.  asd  authors 
there  quoted. 

in 
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in  the  world,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  St.  Jerome  was  a  boy.     That  there  was  a  Britifh 
nation,  in  this  period,  called  the  Attacotti  ;  and  that 
there  were  feveral  cohorts  of  that  nation  in  the  Roman 
armies,  both  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  are  fa&s  very  well  at- 
tended (221).     That  thefe  made  an   uncommon  appear* 
ance,  and  were  more  fierce  than  the  Roman  troops  in 
Gaul  ;  and  that  on  thefe  accounts   fuch   reports   were 
fpread  concerning   them,    perhaps    with    a    defign    to 
frighten  children,  is  not  improbable  :   St.  Jerome  being 
a  little  boy  (adolefcentulus)  when  he  was  in  Gaul,  and 
hearing  thefe  terrible  (lories  of  the  Attacotti,  they  feem 
to  have  been  too  haftily  believed  by  him,  and  to  have 
made    too    deep    an    impreflion    on    his   imagination. 
Whoever  gives  a  better  folution   of  this  difficulty,  will 
do  as  great  a  fervice   to  the  memory  of  St.  Jerome,   as 
to  the  character  of  our  countrymen  the  Attacotti. 
Britons  of        At  the  time  of  the  firft  Roman   invafion,  the  Bri- 
the  fomh     tifh  nations  in   the    fouth  parts  of  this   ifland  did   not 
**,  vanety  want  both  a  fufficient  quantity  and  variety  of  provifi- 
•fprevi-      ons>    but   lived  on   the   fame  things,  prepared  in  the 
fions.  fame  manner  with  their  neighbours  on  the  continent. 

They  underload  and  practifed  hufbandry,  which  fur- 
niihed  them  with  corn  for  bread  and  other  purpofes  ; 
and  gardening,  which  provided  them  with  roots,  herbs, 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  except  grapes  and  olives  (222). 
They  had  great  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  fheep, 
whofe  flefti  and  milk  yielded  them  a  variety  of  fubftan- 
rial  difhes.  The  Gauls,  Britons,  and  other  Celtic 
nations,  prepared  the  flem  of  animals  for  eating  in 
three  different  ways  ;  by  boilings  broiling,  and  roaft- 
ing.  *'  Pofidonius,  the  Stoic  philofopher  (fays  Athe- 
nseus),  in  thofe  hiftorical  pieces  which  he  compofed, 
and  which  are  not  inconflftent  with  the  philofophy 
which  he  profefTed,  relating  the  laws  and  cuftoms 
'*  of  many  different  nations,  fays,  concerning  the 
**  Cehse,  that  they  ufed  little  bread  at  their  entertain- 
**  ments,  but  a  great  deal  of  flefh  ;  which  they  either 
*f  boiled  in  water,  broiled  on  the  coals,  or  roafted  on 
fpits(223)."     This  is   confirmed  by  Diodorus  Sicu- 


*< 


it 


(»2i)  Ammian.  Marcel.  I.  z6.  c.  5.    Camd.  Brit. 
{irl)  See  Chap.  V.  artic.  hufbandry  and  gardening. 
(3*3)  .Athe.naei  Deipnofoph.  1.  4.  c,  13.  p.  151. 
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lus,  in  the  following  paflage :  "  Near  to  the  place 
t(  where  an  entertainment  is  to  be,  they  kindle  very 
*c  great  fires,  on  which  they  place  pots,  and  near  them 
*'  (pits,  with  which  they  boil  and  roaft  large  joints  of 
"  fle{h  of  different  kinds  (224)." 

The  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  ignorant  of  the  Salt  of  the 
art  of  falting  flefh,  in  order  to  preferve  it  from  putre-  ^a.uls  an<* 
fadion,  and  fit  for  life  (225).     But  their  fait  had  a  very   nton8' 
different  appearance,  and  was  made  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  ours.     The  procefs  by  which  it  was  made, 
is  thus  defcribed  by  feveral  ancient  authors.     They  raif- 
ed   a  pile  of  trees,  chiefly  oaks  and    hazels,  fet  it  on 
fire,  and   reduced  it  to  charcoal ;  upon  which,  while 
it  was  ftill  red-hot,  they  poured  a  certain   quantity  of 
fait  water,  which  converted  the  whole  mafs  into  a  kind 
of  fait,  of  a  black  colour  (226).     The  Britons  had  alfo 
venifon,  game,  and   poultry  of  all  kinds,  and  in  great 
abundance ;  though  they  were  retrained,  by  fome  fu- 
perftitious   fancy,   from   ufing   either   hares,  hens,  or 
gcefe  a 5  food  (227). 

The  Britons  not  only  ufed  the  milk  of  their  herds  Milk, 
and  flocks  in  its  natural  ftate,  but  alfo  when  it  was  coa- 
gulated, and  made  into  butter.  "  Of  milk  (fays  Pliny) 
<c  butter  is  made,  which  is  the  mod  delicious  and  fa- 
*c  vburite  food  of  the  barbarous  nations,  efpecially  of 
u  thofe  amongft  them  who  are  moft  wealthy  (228)." 
By  barbarous  nations,  this  author  moft  commonly 
means  the  Germans  and  Britons,  becaufe  they  were 
not  thoroughly  fubje&ed  to  the  Roman  government, 
nor  inftru&ed  in  the  Roman  arts.  When  Strabo 
fays,  "  That  fome  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  fo  ig- 
'"  norant,  that  though  they  had  abundance  of  milk, 
"  they  did  not  underftand  the  art  of  making 
u  cheefe(229)  ;i?  he  feems  to  infinuate,  that  they 
were  not  all  equally  unacquainted  with  this  art.  After 
the  richer  and  more  oily  parts  of  the  milk  were  made 
into  cheefe  or  butter,  they  did  not  throw  away  what 

(*»4)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  18.  p    351. 

(225)  Strabo*  1.  4.  p.  197. 

(226)  Tacit.  Annal.  1. 13.  c.  57.     Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I.  13.  cf  7.    Varro 
de  Re  Ruftic.  !.  1.  c.  8. 

(227)  Csefar  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5,  c.  12. 

(228)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  28.  c  9   5  35. 
X229}  Strabo,  I.  4.  p.  200. 
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was  leftj  but  ufed  it  in  feveral  different  ways  :  one  of 
which  is  very  diftin&ly  defcribed  by  Pliny,  and  appears 
to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  is  ftill  pracYifed  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Highlands  and  iflands  of  Scotland  (2.30). 
*'  Oon,  which  in  Englifh  fignifies  froth,  is  a  difh  ufed 
**  by  feveral  of  the  iflanders^  and  fome  on  the  oppofite 
main  land,  in  time  gf  fcarcity,  when  they  want 
bread.  It  is  made  in  the  following  manner  :  A 
quantity  of  whey  is  boiled  in  a  pot,  and  when  it  is 
V  wrought  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  pot  with  a  long 
4i  flick  of  wood,  having  a  crofs  at  the  lower  end,  it  is 
H  turned  about  like  the  flick  for  making  chocolate  5 
"  and  being  thus  made,  it  rs  fupped  with  fpoons :  it 
44  is  made  up  five  or  fix  times  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
*'  and  the  lad  is  always  reckoned  befr,  and  the  firft 
f  two  or  three  frothings  the  word  (231). " 
Britons  of  The  Britifh  nations  which  inhabited  the  interior  and 
the  north  northern  parts  of  this  ifland,  at  the  time  of  the  firft 
ia   not        Roman  invafion,   had   neither  fo  great    plenty   nor  fo 

iuch  variety  .  '  .-    S  F         /  .    ., 

©fprovifi-    great  variety  or  provisions  as  thole  or  the  louth  ;  nor 
<ms.  did  they  underftand  fo  well  the  arts  of  preparing  them 

for  ufe.  Strangers  to  hufbandry  and  gardening,  they 
were  in  a  great  meafure  ftrangers  to  thofe  grains* 
herbs,  and  fruits  which  are  produced  by  thofe  moft 
ufeful  arts.  Retrained  by  fome  principle  of  fuper- 
ftition,  or  by  their  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  Catching 
them,  they  made  no  ufe  of  that  great  variety,  and  al- 
molt  infinite  multitude  of  fifhes,  with  which  their  ri- 
vers, lakes^  and  feas  abounded  (232).  By  this  means, 
they  were  reduced  to  live,  like  the  ancient  Germans, 
on  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  ;  on  milk, 
and  the  flefh  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  of  fuch  ani- 
mals as  they  catched  in  hunting  (233).  This  was  their 
condition  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  teftimony  of  Dio  Ni- 
cseus.  «  The  Maeatse  and  Caledonians  inhabit  bar- 
"  ren  mountains  or  marfhy  plains,  have  no  cultivated 
*<  or  manured  lands,  but  feed  on  the  milk  and  flefh  of 
*c  their  flocks  $  on  what  they  get  by  hunting,  and  on 

(230)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  28.  c.  9.  §  35. 

(231)  Mr.  Martin's  Defcription  of  the  Wefkrn  Iflands. 

(232)  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever. 

(233)  Tacit,  de  roorib.  German,  c.  23. 

"  fome 
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t€  fome  wiid  fruits.  They  never  eat  fi(h,  though  they 
"  have  great  plenty  of  them.  When  they  are  in  the 
"  woods  they  feed  on  roots  and  leaves  (234)." 

As  thefe  nations  had  no  great  variety  of  provifions,  Cookery 
neither  had  they  much  art   in   preparing    them  for  uie.  of  theCa* 
Some  of  the  Celtic  nations  had  the  art  of  roatling  their lcdomaft*' 
acorns  and  other  wild  fruits,  grinding  them  into  meal, 
and   making  them    into    a  kind  of  bread  5  but  we  are 
not  informed  whether  or  not  the  Maeat^  and  Caledoni- 
ans  were  acquainted  with   this  art  (235).     They  were 
Ignorant  of  the  art   of  making  cheefe,  nor  is   it  very 
certain    that    they   underftood    that    of    making    but- 
ter (236).     The  following  account  of  their  manner  of 
drefling  venifon  for  a  feaft  may  be  taken  for  a  fuflicient 
fpecimen  of  their  cookery.     "  A  pit,  lined  with  fmooth 
<f  ftones,  was  made  ;    and   near  it    flood   a    heap  of 
u  fmooth  flat  {tones  of  the  flint  kind.     The  ftones,  as 
"  well   as  ihe   pit,  were   properly  heated   with  heath. 
If  Then  they  laid  fome  venifon   in  the  bottom,  and  a 
ic  ftratum  of  ftones  above  it  ;  and  thus  they  did  al- 
jjf  ternately,  till  the   pit  was  full.     The  whole  was  co- 
*f  vered  over  with  heath,  to  confine  the  fleam  (237)." 
This  was  evidently  a  very  laborious  procefs,  and  re- 
quired the  alTiflance  of  many  hands.     Accordingly,  the 
greatefl  heroes  did  not  difdain  to  affift  in  preparing  the 
feaft   of   which  they   were  to  partake.     *"'  It  was  on 
f  Cromla*s  fhaggy  fide,  that  Dorglas  placed  the  deer  5 
ic  the  early  fortune    of  the   chace,    before   the  heroes 
If  left  the   hill— A  hundred    youths  collect  the   heath, 
P  ten   heroes   blow   the  fire  ;  three  hundred,  chufe'  the 
P  pohfhed  ftones.     The  feaft  is  fmoking  wide  ^238)."' 
Thefe   nations   however,  if  we  may  believe  Dio,  were 
pofTefTed  of  a  very  valuable  fecret,  which  he  thus  de- 
fcribes  :  "  They  make  a  certain   food,   that   fo  admir- 
P  ably  fupports  the  fpirits,  that,  when  they  have  taken 
8r  the  quantity  of  a  bean,    they  feel  no    more  hunger 
V  or  thirft  (239)."     AH   the   conjectures   which   have 

(234)  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever.  (235)  Strabo,  1.  3.  p,  155*. 

(236)  Id.  ibid.  p.  200. 

(238)  Id.  ibid, 


(237)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  15.  note. 
(239)  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever. 
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hzen  formed  by  modern  writers  concerning  this    foodf 
are  vague  and  uncertain  (240). 
Drinks  of         Water  was  the  only  drink  of  the  mod  ancient  inha- 
the  ancient  bitants  of  this  ifland,  as  rt  was  of  thofe  of  many  other 
Bntons.  -    eountrjes>     gut  jt  was  proDably  not    long   before   they 
began  to  drink  the  milk,   and  perhaps  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals, as   more   warm,  pleafant,  and    nourifhing  than 
water.     That  many  ancient  nations   were  accuftomed 
to  drink  the   blood   of  animals  warm  from  their  veins, 
cither  by  itfelf  or  mixed  with  milk,   is  fo  well  attefted, 
that   it   can  admit   of  no   difpute  (241)-     If  we  could 
believe  Solinus,  fome  of  the  oFitons  who  inhabited  Ire- 
land were  fuch  horrid   favages,  that  they   even  drank 
the    blood  of  their    enemies  which   they  had   {lain    in 
war  (242).     But  this,  it   mud  be   confeffed,  is  hardly 
credible,  as  are  feveral  other  things  which  this  writer 
fays  of  the  extreme  barbarifm  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
with  whom  the  Romans  were  but  very  Iittfe  acquaint- 
ed.    However  this  may   be,  it  is  abundantly  evident 
from  hiftory,  that  very  few  nations  continued  long  un- 
acquainted with  fome  kind  of  fermented  liquor,  which 
ferved  to  warm  and  ftrengthen  their  bodies,  to  exhila- 
rate and  even  intoxicate  their  fpirits  (243).     The  anci- 
ent Britons  were  fo  far  from  being  Grangers  to  fuch  li- 
quors, when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans,  that 
intemperance  in  the  ufe  of  them  was  one  of  their  na- 
tional vices. 
Mad.  Before  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  this  if- 

land, mead,  or  honey  diluted  with  water,  and  fer- 
mented, was  probably  the  only  (Irong  fiquor  known 
to  its  inhabitants,  as  it  was  to  many  other  ancient 
nations  in  the  fame  circumllances  (244).  This  con- 
tinued to  be  a  favourite  beverage  among  the  ancient 
Britons  and  their  posterity,  long  after  they  had  become 
acquainted  with  other  liquors.  The  mead-maker  was 
the  eleventh  perfon  in  dignity  in  the  courts  of  the 
ancient  princes  of  Wales,  and  took  place  of  the  phy- 

(240)  Sibbald.  Scotia  Illuftrata,  1.  1.  c.  17,  18, 19.  p.  38,  &c. 

(241)  Virg.   Georg.  1.  3.  v.  4G3.     Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,   and  Sci- 
*nces,  v.   1.  p.  no, 

(242)  Solin.  c.  35.  p.  166.  edit.  Eafiliae. 

(243)  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  I,  p.  109. 

(744)  Diod,  Sicul,  L  5.  §  %o,  p.  $$q,   Plin,  Hift.  Nat,  1. 14.  c.  18. 

fician. 
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fician  (245).  The  following  ancient  law  of  that  prin- 
cipality (hews  how  much  this  liquor  was  efteemed  by 
the  Britifh  princes ;  "There  are  three  things  in  the 
"  court  which  mud  be  communicated  to  the  king 
<c  before  they  are  made  known  to  any  other  perfon-: 
R  1.  Every  fentence  of  the  judge.  2.  Every  new 
J*  fong  ;  and,  3.  Every  cafk  of  mead  (246)."  This 
was  perhaps  the  liquor  which  is  called,  by  Offian,  the 
joy  and  ftrength  of  (hells,  with  which  his  heroes  were 
fo  much  delighted  (247). 

After  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  ale  or  beer  Ale, 
became  the  moil:  general  drink  of  all  the  Britifh.  nati- 
ons who  pra6tifed  that  art,  as  it  had  long  been  of  all 
the  Celtic  people'  on  the  continent  (248;.  "  All  the 
p  feveral  nations  (fays  Pliny)  who  inhabit  the  weft  of 
f  Europe,  have  a  liquor  with  which  they  intoxicate 
"  themielves,  made  of  corn  and  water.  The  manner 
f  of  making  this  liquor  is  fomewhat  different  in  Gaul, 
"  Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  is  called  by  many 
M  various  names ;  but  its  nature  and  properties  are 
(e  every  where  the  fame.  The  people  of  Spain,  in 
f*  particular,  brew  this  liquor  fo  well,  that  it  will  keep 
f(  good  a  long  time.  So  exquifite  is  the  cunning  of 
(e  mankind,  in  gratifying  their  vicious  appetites,  that 
<(  they  have  thus  invented  a  method  to  make  water  it- 
"  felf  intoxicate  (249). "  The  method  in  which  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  made  their 
ale,  is  thus  defcribed  by  Ifidorus  and  Orofius :  6t  The 
*e  grain  is  fteeped  in  water,  and  made  to  germinate, 
"  by  which  its  fpirits  are  excited  and  fet  at  liberty  ;  it 
**  is  then  dried  and  grinded  ;  after  which  it  is  infufed 
(f  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water  ;  which  being  fer- 
'*  mented,  becomes  a  pleafant,  v/arming,  ftrengthen- 
C(  ing,  and  intoxicating  liquor  (250)."  This  ale  was 
moil  commonly  made  of  barley,  but  fometimes  of 
wheac,  oats,  and  millet. 


(245)  Leges  Hoeli  Dha,  1.  i.  c.  22.  p.  43. 

(446)  Id.  ibid.  p.  311.        -     (247)  Offian's  Poems,  v.  i.p.  16.  74.. 

(248)  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt.  1.  1.  p.  216.     Cluv.  Germ.  Antiq.  1.  1. 
c.  17.  p.  125. 

(249)  Plin.Hift.  Nat.  I,  14.  c.  22.  §  29. 

(250)  Ifidorv  Orig,  1.    20.   c.    2.   p.   I317.     Orof.  1.    5.   p.   259. 
Gtopon   1.  7.  c.  34.  p.  203. 
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Wine,  If  tne  Phoenicians   or  Greeks  imported  any  wine  in- 

to Briram,  it  was  only  in  very  fmall  quantities ;  that 
moil:  generous  liquor  was  very  lit  tie  known  in  this 
ifland  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  After 
that  period,  wine  was  not  only  imported  from  the  con- 
tinent in  confiderable  qaantities,  but  fome  attempts 
were  made  to  cultivate  vines,  and  make  wine  in  Bri- 
tain (251). 
Two  meals  The  ancient  Britons  eat  only  twice  a  day;  making 
ada7«  a  flight  breakfaft  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  fupper  towards 

evening,  when  the  labours  and  diversions  of  the  day 
were  ended  (252).  The  Iaft  was  their  chief  meal  ;  at 
which,  when   they  had  an    opportunity,  they  eat  and 

drank  with  great  freedom,  or  even  to  excefs.     On  thefe 
Manner  of  r  1  a    r  1  1  i 

e3tin_         occalions,  the  gueits  lat  in   a  circle   upon  the  ground, 

with  a  little  hay,  grafs,  or  the  fkin  of  fome  animal  un- 
der them  (253).  A  low  table  or  ftool  was  fet  before 
each  perfon,  with  the  portion  of  meat  allotted  to  him 
upon  it.  In  this  diftribution,  they  never  neglected  to 
fet  the  largeft  and  bed:  pieces  before  thofe  who  were 
moil  di ft inguiftied  for  their  rank,  their  exploits,  or  their 
riches, 254).  Every  gueft  took  the  meat  fet  before 
him  in  his  hands,  and  tearing  it  with  his  teeth,  fed 
upon  it  in  the  beft  manner  he  could.  If  any  one 
found  difficulty  in  feparating  any  part  of  his  meat  with 
his  hands  and  teeth,  he  made  ufe  of  a  large  knife, 
that  lay  in  a  particular  place  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  company  (255).  Servants,  or  young  boys  and 
girls,  the  children  of  the  family,  flood  behind  the 
guefts,  ready  to  help  .them,  to  drink,  or  any  thing 
they  wanted  (256). 
Difhcs,  The  difhes,  in  which  the  meat  was  ferved  up,  were 

either  of  wood,  or  earthen-ware,  or  a  kind  of  bafkets 
made  of  ofiers  (257).  Thefe  lair  were  moft  ufed  by 
the  Britons,  as  they  very  much  excelled  in  the  art  of 
making  them,  both  for  their  own  ufe  and  for  expor- 
tation (258;.     The  drinking  veffch  of  the  Gauls,  Bri- 

(25 1)  See  Chap.  V. 

(252)  Sibbald.  Scotia  Jlluftrata,  p.  35, 
{253)  Athericcus,  1.  4.  c.  13.  p„  151, 
(1.54)  J  bid.  1.  4.  c.  13.  p.  15a. 

(253)  Id.  ibid.  Diod.  Sicul  1.  5.  §  28.  p.  351.  (256)  Id.  ibid. 
(257)  Athenaeus,  1.  4.  c.  13.  p.  152*. 

i'Sj?)  Mafgrave  Belg.  Britann.  c.  ig.p.  166,  167. 

tons, 
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tons,  and  other  Celtic  nations  were,  for  the  moft  part, 
made  of  the  horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals  (259)  ; 
but  thofe  of  the  Caledonians  confifted  of  large  fhells, 
which  are  ftill  ufed  by  fome  of  their  pofterity  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  (260). 

As  the  ancient  Britons,  efpecially  thofe  of  them  who  oiveifions 
were  unacquainted  with  agriculture,  enjoyed  leifure,  foofthean- 
they  fpent  much  of  their  time  in  diverfions  and  amufe- cient  Bri- 
ments  of  various  kinds ;  particularly  in  feafting,  ac- 
companied   with  mufic  and  dancing,  in  hunting  and 
in  athletic   exercifes. 

Feafting  feems  to  have  been  the  chief  delight  of  the  Featting. 
Germans,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  all  the  other  Celtic 
nations ;  in  which  they  indulged  themfelves  to  the  ut- 
moft,  as  often  as  they  had  an  opportunity.  "  Among 
<c  thefe  nations  (fays  an  author  who  had  carefully  ftu- 
.**  died  their  manners)  there  is  no  public  affembly,  ei- 
*'  ther  for  civil  or  religious  purpofes,  duly  held  ;  no 
f*  birth-day,  marriage,  or  funeral  properly  celebrat- 
"  ed  ;  no  treaty  of  peace  or  alliance  rightly  cemented, 
"  without  a  great  feaft  (261)."  It  was  by  frequent  en- 
tertainments of  this  kind  that  the  great  men,  or  chief- 
tains, gained  the  affections  and  rewarded  the  fervices 
of  their  followers  ;  and  thofe  who  made  the  greateft 
feafts  were  fure  to  be  moft  popular,  and  to  have  the 
greateft  retinue  (262).  Thefe  feafts  (in  which  plenty 
was  more  regarded  than  elegance)  lafted  commonly  fe- 
veral  days,  and  the  guefts  feldom  retired  until  they  had 
confumed  all  the  provifions,  and  exhaufted  all  the  li- 
quors (263).  Athenaeus  defcribes  an  entertainment 
that  was  given  by  Arcamnes,  a  very  wealthy  prince  in 
Gaul,  which  continued  a  whole  year  without  interrup- 
tion ;  and  at  which  all  the  people  of  Gaul,  and  even 
all  ftrangers  who  patted  through  that  country,  were 
made  welcome  (264).  At  thefe  feafts  they  ibmetimes 
confulted  about  the  moft  important  affairs  of  ftate, 
and  formed  refolutions  relating  to  peace  and  war ; 
imagining  that  men  fpoke  their  real  fentiments  witk 

(259)  Peilcutier  Hift.  Celt.  1.  2.  c.  2.  p.  zi'j. 

(260)  Oflian's  Poems,  paflim. 

(261)  Pello;itier  Hill.  Celt.  I.  2.  c.  12.  p,  463. 

(262)  Tacir.  de  morib.  German,  c,  14.  (2-63)  Id.  ibid.  c.  22 » 
(264)  Atheuasus,  1.  4.  c.  13.  p.  150. 
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the  greateft  freedom,  and  were  apt  to  form  the  bold  eft 
defigns,  when  their  fpirits   were  exhilarated  with  the 
pleafures  of  the  table  (265).     The  converfation  at  thefe 
entertainments  very  frequently  turned  on  the  great  ex- 
ploits which  the  guefts  themfelves,  or  their  anceftors, 
had  performed   in   war ;    which  fometimes   occasioned 
quarrels,  and  even  bloodfhed  (266).     It  was  at  a  feaft 
that  the  two  illuftrious  Britifh  princes,  Carbar  and  Of- 
ear,  quarrelled   about   their  own   bravery,  and,  that  of 
their  anceftors,  and  fell  by  mutual  wounds  (267), 
MuCc  and        As  the  ancient  Britons  greatly  excelled,  and  very  much 
dancing,      delighted  in  mufic,  all  their  feafts  were  accompanied  with 
the  joys  of  long,  and  the  mulic  of  harps.     In  the  words 
of  Oftian,  is  whenever  the  feaft  of  lhells  is  prepared, 
"  the   fongs  of  bards  arife.     T^e  voice   of  fprightly 
"  mirth   is  heard.     The   trembling  harps  of  joy  are 
*•  ftrung.     They   fing   the  battles   of  heroes,    or  the 
<*  heaving  breaits  of  love  (268)."     Some  of  the  poems 
of  that  illuftrious  Britifh,  bard  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  in  order  to  be  fung  by  the  hundred  bards  of  Fin- 
gal  at  the  feafts  of  Selma(26o).     Many  of  the  fongs  of 
the  bards  which  were  fung  and  played  at  the  feafts  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  were  of  a  grave  and  folemn  ftrain, 
celebrating  the  brave  aclions  of  the  guefts,  or  of  the  he- 
roes of  other   times  5  but  thefe  were  fometimes  inters 
mixed  with  more  fprightly  and   cheerful  airs,  to  which 
the  youth  of  both  fexes  danced,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  company  (2  70). 
Martial  r^ne  Germans,  and  probably  the  Gauls  and  Britons, 

Amcc  had  a  kind  of  martial  dance,  which  was  exhibited  at 
every  entertainment.  This  was  performed  by  certain 
young  men,  who,  by  long  practice,  had  acquired  the 
art  of  dancing  amongft  the  iharp  points  of  {words  and 
i  pears,  with  fuch  wonderful  agility  and  gracefulnefs,  that 
they  gained  great  applaufe  to  themfelves,  and  gave  great 
delight  to  the   ipectators(2/i).     In  one, word,  feafting, 

(265)  Tacit   de  morib,  German,  c.  22. 

(266)  Id    ibid,  Died.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  28.  p.  353. 

(267)  Gffian's  Poems,  v.  2   p.  8,  &c. 

(268)  Ibid.  v.  2.  p.  9    v.  1.  p.  37. 
f  269)  Ibid.  v.  j    p.  g7.  209. 

(  <7o)  Ibid.  v.  a.  p.  1  32.     Pellotitier  Hift,  Celt.  p.  479. 
{271}  Tacit,  de  mor.'b.  Geinian.  c*  24, 

accompanied 
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accompanied  with  fongs,  mafic,  and  dancing,  feems  to 
have  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  domeftic  amufement 
of  the  ancient  Britons. 

Hunting  was  a  favourite  diverfion  of  the  ancient  Bri-  Kuntlrg, 
tons,  efpeciallv  of  thofe  who  were  unacquainted  with 
agriculture.  Many  things  concurred  to  make  them  fond 
of  this  exercife  ;  in  which,  like  all  the  other  Celtic  na- 
tions, they  fpent  the  greateff.  part  of  their  time,  when 
they  were  not  engaged  in  war  (272).  Hunting  was  a 
kind  of  apprenticeship  to  war ;  and  in  it  the  Britiih 
youth  acquired  that  courage,  Strength,  fwiftnefs,  and 
dexterity  in  handling  their  arms,  which  they  afterwards 
employed  againSt  their  enemies*  By  hunting  they  deli- 
vered their  country  from  many  destructive  animals,  and 
flew  others  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  and  for  -thofe 
feafts  in  which  they  fo  much  delighted,  Nay,  by  hunt- 
ing, the  young  chieftains  paid  their  court  to  the  fair  ob- 
jects of  their  love ;  displaying  their  bravery  and  agility 
in  that  exercife  before  them,  and  making  them  prefents 
of  their  game.  "  Lovely  daughter  of  Cor  mac  (fays  a 
"  Britim  prince),  I  love  thee  as  my  foul. — I  have  Slain 
iC  one  Stately  deer  for  thee— High  was  his  branchy  head  ; 
"  and  fleet  his  feet  of  wind  (273)."  So  Strong  and  uni- 
verfal  was  the  pafBon  for  this  diverfion  among  the  anci- 
ent Britons,  that  young  ladies  of  the  higheft  rank  and 
greateir,  beauty  fpent  much  of  their  time  in  the  chace* 
"  Comhal  was  a  fon  of  Albion  ;  the  chief  of  an  hun- 
u  dred  hills.  One  was  his  love,  and  fair  was  fhe  ! 
*1  the  daughter  of  mighty  Conloch.— Her  bow-String 
**  founded  on  the  winds  of  the  foreft.  Their  courfe  in 
"  the  ehace  was  one,  and  happy  were  their  words  in 
«  fecret(274)." 

The  Britons,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  employed  al-  rnfiro- 
moft  the   fame   instruments  of4  death  in   hunting   that  ™ent.s  m 
they  ufed  in  war ;  viz.  long  fpears,  javelins,  and  bows  lunt2n£' 
and  arrows  (275).     Befides  thefe,  they  had  dogs  to  affift 
them    in  finding,    purfuing,    and   running  down  their 
game.     "  From  the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the 
"  hill  of  the  dark-brown  hinds.     Three  have  I   fiain 

(272)  Pelloiatier  Hift.  Celt.  I.  2.  c.  ia.  p.  449. 

(273)  Offian's  Poems,  y.  1,  p.  g, 

(274)  Ibid.  v.  I.  p.  32. 

(275)  Strabo,  1,  4.  p.  19^ 
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"  with  my  bended  yew.  Three  with  my  long  bound- 
"  ing  dogs  of  the  chace  (276)."  A  royal  hunting  is 
thus  poetically  defcribed  by  the  fame  illuftrious  bard : 
"  Call,  faid  Fingal,  call  my  dogs,  the  long  bounding 
"  fons  of  the  chace.  Call  white-breafted  Bran  ;  and 
w  the  furly  ftrength  of  Luath. — Fillan  and  Fergus, 
"  blow  my  horn,  that  the  joy  of  the  chace  may  arife ; 
"  that  the    deer  of  Cromla  may  hear,  and  ftart  at  the 

"  lake  of    roes.- The   fhrill    found    fpreads    along 

"  the  wood.  The  fons  of  healthy  Cromla  arife. — A 
f(  thoufand  dogs  fly  off  at  once,  gray-bounding  through 
"  the  divided  heath.  A  deer  fell  by  every  dog,  and 
"  three  by.  the  white-breafted  Bran  (277)."  The  Bri- 
tifli  dogs  excelled  fo  much  in  the  exquiiitenefs  of  their 
fmelling,  their  fwiftnefs,  ftrength,  and  fiercenefs,  that 
they  were  admired  and1  purchafed  by  foreign  nations, 
and  made  no  inconllderable  article  of  commerce  (278). 
They  were  of  fevera-1  different  kinds,  which  were  called 
by  different  names  \  and  were  fo  highly  valued  by  all 
the  Celtic  nations,  that  very  fevere,  or  rather  comical 
penalties  were  inflicted  on  thofe  who  were  guilty  of 
Healing  them ;  as  appears  from  the  remarkable  law 
quoted  below  (279). 
Athletic  When  the  Britifh  youth  were  neither  engaged  in  war 

exerafes.  nor  hunting,  they  did  not  (like  the  lefs  lively  and  active 
Germans)  fpend  their  time  in  fleep  and  indolence,  but 
in  fwimming,  leaping,  running,  wreftling,  throwing  the 
ft  one,  darting  the  lance,  riding,  driving  the  chariot, 
and  fuch  exercife  as  fitted  them  for  the  field  and  foir  the 
chace.  Both  Herodian  and  Dio  take  notice  of  the 
fwiftnefs,  and  of  the  great  dexterity  of  the  Britons, 
particularly  of  the  Caledonians,  in  fwimming  over  ri- 
vers, and  palling  fens  and  marines  (280).  «  If  we  fly 
"  (fays  Boadicia  to  her  army),  we  are  fo  fwift  of  foot 
((  that    the    Romans   cannot    overtake  us ;  if  they  fly, 

(276)  Offhn's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  8. 

(277)  Oflian'e  Poems,  v.  I.  p.  81,  82, 

(278)  See  Chap.  VI.     Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  199. 

(2^0)  Si  quis  canem  veltraum  aut  fegutium,  vel  petfimctilum,  pne- 
fumferit  involve,  jubemus  ut  conviclus  coram  omni  populo,  poftenora 
ipfius  ofculetur. — Pclloatier  Hift.  Celt.  1.  2.  c.  12.  p   462. 

[z$o)  Herod.  1.  3.  c.  47,     Xiphilin.  ex,  Dione  in  Neron. 

«  they 
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{i  they  cannot  efcape  our  purfuit.  We  can  pafs  over 
(i  rivers  by  fwimming,  which  they  can  hardly  pafs  in 
"  boats  (281)."  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the 
Britons  could  have  arrived  at  that  wonderful  dexterity 
in  managing  their  horfes,  and  driving  their  chariots, 
defcribed  by  Csfar,  without  having  been  almoft  con- 
ftantly  engaged  in  thefe  exercifes  from  their  youth  (282). 
It  was  natural  for  the  Britifti  youth,  who  lived  fo  much 
in  the  open  fields,  among  rivers,  woods,  and  moun- 
tains, to  vie  with  each  other  in  leaping,  climbing,  run- 
ning, wreftling,  and  other  rural  fports.  In  the  High- 
lands and  iflands  of  Scotland,  where  old  cuftoms  main- 
tained their  ground  long  after  they  had  been  abolifh- 
ed  in  other  parts  of  this  ifland,  thofe  athletic  exercifes 
were  held  in  high  repute,  till  of  late  years.  Every 
chieftain  kept  a  band  of  brave  and  active  young  men 
about  his  perfon,  who,  in  times  of  peace,  were  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  manly  exercifes.  Throwing  the 
ftone  was  one  of  thefe  exercifes ;  for  which  purpofe  a 
large  round  ftone  was  placed  at  the  gate  of  every  chief- 
tain's houfe,  at  which  every  ftranger  was  invited  to  try 
his  ftrength  and  fkill.  Wreftling  was  the  favourite  di- 
version of  thefe  youths,  in  which  they  were  trained  up 
from  their  childhood,  and  ftimulated  by  prizes  fuited 
to  their  age  (283). 

Some  readers  wil  perhaps  be  furprifed^  that  games  Games  of 
of  chance  have  not  been  mentioned  among  the  amufe-  c"aIlc-c* 
ments  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  is  very  certain  that 
thefe  were  not  unknown  to  the  Celtic  nations  in  very 
ancient  times.  The  Germans,  in  particular,  were  ex- 
ceflively  addicted  to  thefe  dangerous  amufements  j  and 
fuch  abandoned,  defperate  gamefters,  that  when  they 
had  loft  all  their  goods,  they  ftaked  their  very  per- 
lons  (284).  This  might  perhaps  be  owing  to  that  ftate 
of  indolence  in  which  the  sGerrnans  funk  when  they 
were  not  employed  in  war  or  hunting :  and  as  the  an- 
cient Britons  were  more  active,  and  delighted  more  in 
manly  and  athletic  exercifes,  they  were  probably  fo 
happy  as  to  have  no  tafte  for  the  fedentary  and  perni- 

(2S1)  Herod.  1.  3.  c.  47.     Xlphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Neroa. 

(282)  Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  33. 

(283)  Dr.  M'Pherfon's  Diflertation,  p.  142. 

(284)  Tacit,  de  morib,  German,  c.  24. 
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cious  games  of  chance.     This  much  at  leaft  is  certain, 
that  there  is  not  the  moft  diftant  alluiion  to  games  of 
this  kind  in  all  the  works  of  Oflian,  which  exhibit  fuch 
a    natural  picture  of  the   manners  and   amufements  of 
the  ancient  Britons. 
Charatfer         Readers  of  different  taftes   and   difpofitions  will  pro- 
cient  Bri-    ^ably    f°rm  very  different    opinions  of  the    character, 
tons.  virtues,    and  vices  of  the   people   of  this  iiland  in  the 

period  which  hath  been  now  delineated.  Some  will  be 
charmed  with  their  ihnplicity,  frugality,  bravery,  hofpi- 
tality,  and  other  virtues  :  others  will  be  fhocked  with 
their  ferocity,  rapacity,  and  rude  intemperance ;  while 
thofe  who  are  free  from  prejudice,  and  view  them  with 
philofophic  and  impartial  eyes,  will  neither  be  fuch 
blind  admirers  of  their  virtues,  nor  fuch  fevere  cenfur- 
ers  of  their  vices.  They  will  not  deny  that  they  were 
poffeffed  of  the  fame  paffions,  and  fubje&ed  to  the  fame 
evil  tendencies  of  a  corrupted  nature  with  the  reft  of 
mankind.  If  fome  of  thefe  paflions,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  fenfual  kind,  were  not  fo  much  indulged  by 
them  as  they  are  in  the  prefent  age,  candid  enquirers 
will  not  impute  this  fo  much  to  a  principle  of  virtuous 
lelf-denial,  of  which  they  had  little  or  no  idea,  as  to 
the  want  of  temptations  to  inflame,  and  means  to  gra- 
tify thefe  paflions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  fome  of 
their  paflions,  particularly  thofe  of  the  vindictive  and 
ferocious  kind,  were  more  violent  and  more  freely  in- 
dulged than  they  are  at  prefent,  philofophers  will  confi- 
der,  that  thefe  paflions  were  under  fewer  reftraints  from 
religion  and  government,  and  more  inflamed  by  the  un- 
settled ftate  of  fociety  ;  and  will  impute  their  greater 
ferocity  to  their  circumftances,  rather  than  to  their 
natures.  In  a  word,  every  candid  and  intelligent  en- 
quirer into  the  manners  and  characters  of  nations  will 
be  convinced,  that  they  depend  very  much  upon  their 
circumftances.  He  will  pity  and  bewail  the  unhappy 
irate  of  thofe  nations  who  were  involved  in  moral  and 
involuntary  ignorance,  under  fewer  reftraints  from  re- 
ligion and  government,  and  at  the  fame  time  poffeffed 
of  the  means,  and  expofed  to  the  temptations  of  gra- 
tifying their  criminal  paflions  ;  he  will  defpife  none  but 
thole  who  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  nature,  and 
ftrcrigly  impreffed  with  convictions  of  the  obligations, 

beauties, 
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beauties,  and  advantages  of  virtue,  and  yet  abandon 
themfelves  to  vice  ;  and  will  referve  his  admiration  for 
thofe  who  preferve  the  vigour  of  their  fpirits,  and  the 
innocence  and  purity  of  their  manners,  in  the  midfl  of 
ftrong  temptations  and  great  opulence. 

There  will  probably  be  as  great  a  diverfity  of  opini-  Circum- 
ons  about  the  enjoyments  as  about  the  virtues  of  the  ^"^^ 
ancient  Britons.  The  enthufiaftical  admirers  of  anti-  Britons, 
quity  will  be  delighted  with  that  eafe,  freedom,  and  in- 
dependency which  they  enjoyed  ;  the  healthful  plainneis 
and  Simplicity  in  which  they  lived  ;  and  the  rural  fports 
and  amufements  in  which  they  lpent  their  time.  To 
fuch  readers  Britannia,  in  this  period,  will  appear  ano- 
ther Arcadia,  peopled  with  happy  fhepherds  and  fhep- 
herdefTes,  tending  their  flocks  and  herds  in  peace,  free 
from  all  cares  and  pains  but  thole  of  love ;  and  making 
the  hills  and  dales  refound  with  their  melodious  fongs  5 
never  reflecting  on  the  many  wants  and  inconveniencies 
to  which  the  fwains  and  nymphs  were  expofed,  by  their 
ignorance  or  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  arts.  On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  are  inchanted 
with  the  opulence,  magnificence,  and  refinements  of 
modern  times,  will  view,  with  contempt  and  pity,  the 
humble  cottages,  the  mean  drefs,  the  coarfe  and  fcanty 
fare,  and  the  ruftic  gambols  of  the  ancient  Britons  : 
not  confidering  that  nature  is  fatisfied  with  little,  and 
that  if  they  did  not  pouefs,  neither  did  they  feel  the 
want  of  the  admired  enjoyments  of  the  prefent  age. 
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*  |  VHIS  map  is  that  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  re&ified  in 
p.  356  of  Horfley  ;  with  the  addition  of  the  names  of 
the  Britifh  nations,    taken  from  the  map  before  the  firft  pagf 
of  Horfley. 
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PTOLEMY's   Geography,  Jo  far  as  it  relates  U 
Britain,  with  a  Tranflation  and  Commentary. 


No.  II.  pTOLEMYof  Alexandria,  who  flourished  in  the  for- 
JL  mer  part  of  the '  fecond  century,  under  the  emperors 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  is  one  of  the  moft  anci- 
ent geographers  whofe  works  are  now  extant.  His  defcription 
of  Great  Britain  was  compofed  not  long  after  the  Romans  had 
fubdued  the  fouth  parts  of  this  ifland  and  while  the  Britifh 
nations,  even  in  thefe  parts,  retained  their  ancient  names,  and 
poffefled  their  native  territories.  It  cannot  therefore  but  be 
agreeable  to  the  reader,  and  affift  him  in  forming  right  con- 
ceptions of  the  preceding  hiitory,  to  fee  a  diftinet  and  authentic 
delineation  of  the  ftateof  this  ifland,  and  of  thefeveral  nations 
by  which  it  was  inhabited  in  this  early  period.  To  give  him 
this  iatisfaelion,  he  is  here  preferred  with  a  map  of  Great 
Britain,  according  to  Ptolemy's  geography  of  it;  the  original 
Qreek  text  of  that  geography,  with  a  literal  tranflation,  on  the 
oppofite  page  5  ro  which  is  fubjoined  a  ihcrt  commentary, 
pointing  out  the  fnuation  of  the feveral  ^ritifh  nations,  and  the 
modern  names  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

It  muft  be  confeffed  and  regretted,  that  the  writings  of  this 
ancient  geographer  abound  with  errors  and  miilakes.  Thefe 
errors  were  partly  o'wing  to  the  imperfect  ftate  of  geography 
in  his  rime,  and  the  wrong  information  he  had  received  con- 
cerning thofe  countries  which  he  had  not  vifited  in  perfon  : 
and  partly  to  the  blunders  of  his  tranfcribers.  Befides  many 
mifLkes  as  to  the  Situation  of  particular  places  in  Britain, 
there  are  two  general  errors,  which  affect  the  whole  of  his 
geography  of  this  ifland.  The  firft  of  thefe  general  errors  is 
this:  that  he  hath  made  all  England  decline  from  the  true 
pofuion  as  to  the  length  of  it ;  and  entirely  changed  the  pofition 
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of  Scotland,  making  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  inftead  of  No-  **• 
from  fouth  to  north.  The  other  general  error  is,  that  the  \~/*v~**J 
whole  of  South  Britain  is  placed  too  far  north,  by  two  or  three 
degrees;  the  error  being  greateft  in  the  north  parts.  Both 
thefe  general  errors  are  rectified  in  the  annexed  map,  which 
makes  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  of  places  in  the 
map  different  from  thofe  of  Ptolemy ;  who  computes  the 
longitude  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  the  place  of  his  refi- 
deace. 
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PTOLBMY's    GEOGRAPHY, 

BOOK        II. 

CHAPTER       III. 
The  pofition  of .  the   Britifh  ifland  ALBION, 

Europe,    Table   I. 

1 1  'HE   defcription  of  the  northern  fide,   beyond  *  which  is  the        ]$Qt  jj, 
-**      ocean  called  Deucaledonian.                                                                  V^/'VS^ 
Peninfula   Novantum  b,  with  a  promontory  of  the  fame 

name                                             -  A              21  ".oo'  61*. 40' 

Rerigonian  bay                        S  -                       22.30  66.50 

Bay  of  Vidotara                      -  -                      3 1.20  60.30 

Efhiary  of   Qlota                     -  -                    22.15  59.40 

Lelannonian  bay                     -  .  -                         24.00  60.40 

Promontory  of  Epidium                     -  -               23.00  60.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Longus                -  -               24.00  60.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Itys                 -  -                   27.00  6o.co 

Bay  Volfas                            -  -                          29,00  60.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Nabaeus             -  -               30.00  60.30 

Promontories  Tarvidum  and  Orcas  *  -                    31.26  60.15 

The  defcription  of  the  weftem  fide,  which  lies  along  the  Irifh  and 
Vergivian  feas,  after  d  the  peninfula  Novantum,  which  hath  (as 
above)  -  -  21.00     61.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Abravarmus  -  -  19.20    6i.0O 

Eftuary  Jena  -  -  19.00     60.30 

a  N.  B.  'viroxufiutf,  with  Ptolemy,  fignifies  a  more  foutbern  fitua- 
tion,  {iTTEgKE^ocar  a  more  northern. 

b  NaavrZv  or  Noadyfav  ^£pc-ov>j<ro?  muft,  I  think,  be  the  peninfula  of 
the  Novantae  (a  people  named  afterwards),  but  yet  I  fee  it  ufually 
called  Novantum,  and  I  have  complied  with  the  cultom.  ^ 

c  «  Tarvidum,  which  is  alfo  called  Orcas  promontories."  So  Ptole- 
my. I  fuppofe  they  have  been  too  near  together,  but  promifcuoufly 
sailed  by  One  name,  either  Tarvidum  or  Orcas. 

*  After,  i.  e.  next  on  the  other  fide,  01  after  we  pari  it, 
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17.50 

58.20 
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57-45 

17.30 

57.20 

17.00 
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56.20 

15. CO 

56.00 

IJ--20 

55-30 

15-00 

55 -oo 

I4.20 

54-30 

I5-30 

54.30 
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I4.OO 
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52-3t> 

I2.00 

51.30 
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Mouth  of  the  river  Deva 

Mouth  of  the  river  Novkis 

Eftuary  Ituna 

Eftuary  Moricambe 

Haven  of  the  Setantii  -  :  - 

Eftuary  Belifama 

Eftuary  Seteia 

Mouth  of  the  river  Toifobius 

Promontory  of  the  Cancarii 

Mouth  of  the  river  Stucia 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tuerobius 

Promontory  of  Ocfrapitarum  « 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tobius  -  ~ 

Mouth  of  the  river  Ratoftathybras  .  - 

Eftuary  Sabriana 

Eftuary  Vaxala  -  * 

Promontory  of  Hercules 

Promontory  Autiveftaeum,  jfomethnes  called  Bolerium 

Promontory  Damnonium,  called  alfo  Ocrinum 

A  defcription  of  the  next  fide,  lying  towards  the  fouth,  and  bounded 
by  the  Britifh  ocean,  after  the  promontory  Ocrinum. 

Mouth  of  the  river  Cenion 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tamarus  - 

Mouth  of  the  river  Ifaca  -  -< 

Mouth  of  the  river  Alaenus  i 

Great  Haven,  Portus  Magnus 

Mouth  of  the  river  Trifanton 

New  Haven,  Portus  Novus 

Promontory  Cantium  -  - 

The  defcription  of  the  next  fide,  lying  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  along 
which  flows  the  German  ocean,  after  the  promontory  Tarvrdum 
or  Orcas,  mentioned  before, 

Promontory  Vervedrum  -                -                   31.00    6o.co 

Promontory  Berubhim  -                  -                     30.30  '  59.46 

Mouth  of  the  river  Ila  -                    -                 30.00    59.40 

High-Band,  Ripa  Alta  -                     -*                29.00    59.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Loxa  •                 *                28.30    59.4© 
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No.  II.        'O  v*(*  t&xyns r 

KeXvi's  wot.  IxCoXat  * 
Ta-i^aXov  ajtpov 
Ataa  7Tot.  ijcCoXat'k 

Ttvva  'sroTc  Ix.£oXai  d 

Eco^t'o.  el'crp^.  " 

'AXavve  Tfor.  lx£o\ai 

'Ousfya  7T3T.  |jc£oXat 

Aol/yov  xoXtt^" 

ra.@pci,VTtily.!t)V  EuXi,a£v©*  xoXtt©' 

'CxeXXs  ebtfOV 

"A/oa  7roT.  InCoXai 

rappusvov  ttot.  EJiooXai 

'Eio'ay.cLvia,  Ttor.  HJiCoXat 

KrB'  wv  to  'Attavliov  h  ttXpOV 
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'  Oho  vs-i  ie  to.  y.h  xa&  tkv  apXTjK^v  wXeopav,  vna  rhv  opwvftov  XH^mrev, 


Pzriyi'Jiov 


'Yf '   ti;    2EAT0TA  I,    flrap  oig  <rroX  *. 


Ch'fsXor  k 
Kc'p5tt 


A 

v9   y 

W     X' 

vB    y 

g 

vQ    y 

*9 

vt 

Titras  os  wgoj  avajcXJ:;,    AAMNIOI,  /xr/  apxlj^rtpo;  Iv  o«?  sr&As^  f, 


KoXci'i* 
'OuavS'tf^a 


*     x'       v3 
It 


X' 


P.  T^aai';  7^.   "     d  P.  >':•  e  P.  Bc/JsjiiJ;  £ucr«  f  P.  Mila.£i<riq  X"T' 


'*  P.  addit,  itfs.         *  Pal/OyfeXXoy. 
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Eftuary  Vara 

JSfluary  Tuae 

Mouth  of-  the  river  Celnius 

Promontory  Taizalum 

Mouth  of  the  river  Diva 

EftuSry  Tava 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tinna 

Eftuary  Boderia  -  - 

Mouth  of  the  river  Alaunus  -   - 

Mouth  of  the  river  Vedra 

Bay  of  Dunum 

Bay  of  Gabrantuici,  with  a  fafe  harbour 

Promontory  of  Oceilum 

Mouth  of  the  river  Abus 

Eftuary  Metaris  -  f 

Mouth  of  the  river  Garryenum 

Prominence,  Extenfio 

Mouth  of  the  river  Idumania 

Eftuary  JamhTa  -  - 

After  which  is  the  promontory  Acantium 

On  the  north  fide  [of  the  ifland]  are  the  NOVANTAE,  under  the 
peninfula  which  bears  the  fame  name  with  them;  and  among 
them  are  the  following  towns : 

Lucopibia  -  -  19.00    60.20 

Retigonium  -  -  ao.io    60.40 

Under   (or  fputh  from)  are  the   §ELGOVAE,  and  among  them 

thefe  towns :  „ 

Carbantorigum  -                  -                         19.00  59.20 

Uxelum  -                        -                      18.30  59.20 

Corda  -                        -                         20.00  52.40 

Trimontium  -                    -                     19.00  59.00 

Eaftward  of  thefe,  and  of  a  more  northern  fituation  than  the  follow- 
ing people,  are  the  DAMNII  :  and  their  towns  are 

Colania  »  _  20.30    59.10 

Vanduara  _  -  21.40     60.00 

Coria  *  ■     ■  „       .  J*1^0    S9-ze' 
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27-30 

27.00 

/59.4O       No.  IT. 

58.00   w^y 

27.00 

58.45 

27.30 

.^30 

26.00 

58.30 

25.00 

58.30 

24.30 

5*4S 

22.30 

58.45 

21.40 

58.30 

20.10 

58.30 

20.15 

57-30 

21.00 

57-oo 

21.15 

56-40 

21.00 

56.30 

20.30 

55-40 

21.00 

55-20 

21.15 

55-05 

20.IO 

55-00 

20.30 

54-30 

22.00 

54-OQ 

I© 
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No.  IT.  ~-A-ka.lv*  -  -  -  x£    x'J       v6    7 

V^**V/  Aivfov  -  -  xy  yd    X* 

O&tXTOgut m  -  -  *y    X'         v0 

rAAHNOI"  Je    a^ilixarEfs^ 

flTAAHNOI  51  (jt,$sr»ij.8ftV!t>T£fiot  h  o%  woXejj  *, 

Kap/a  p  -  -  it       ?  V0 

BpE/UEViOV  q  -  -  x«  y»j  X'J 

Mela    5e    Ttfj    Aa/M.vov/yf   tj^o?   ayaroXas  agXTiawTEpot  fxhy    atro   fa   'E7n5ia 
axpa  ij  'zergoc  avaroXaj,  E  n  I  A  I  O  I. 

MsS'    a?  KAPJ2NE2*. 
E?r*  KAPNONAKAI. 

Eira  KAPHNOI. 

Kat  avaroXtXttTEgct   xat  rtXzvTaXoi    KOPNABifOl. 

*Awa   Se    t5  AaiXa^vovi'a  xoX-sra    f^/tS*  ^    Ouagag  Ei<rfcue-ea»s    KAAH1 

AOKIOI. 
Kttt  uTTEp  avras   o  KaX«5ovi©-  ipvfAog. 
*£LV  ayaToXtXiBTEgoj   51   KANTAI. 

Me6'   as    AOTOI,     Qirvaiflovliq   tote    KOPHAtlOll 
Kat  u-sreg  tbj  Ao'yaj    MEPTAI. 

'TTrsp   51  raj  KaXuWas    OTAKOMATOI,  wa/    oTg  iro\sigy 

•Bavaria.  -                            -                       x&              »8  X 

Ta/*Eia  -                           -                        xe              »9  y 

ITTSgoTTov  rparomfov                 i                 •                  x£  J        v0  y 

Taac-ij  *r  y'*    *9  C 

'Two  51  toutovs  5u(r^<JtwT£gfli  /aev  OYENIKONTE2,  h  oTg  TroXtj, 

OlfStt  -  -        .  x5  v»    X'$ 

'AvaTcXiHaTEpol   5e  TEEAAOI,  scat    sroXt?, 

A»«ava  -  -  -  us-    *       -vd    X'J 

TI«?uv  5*  vtsro    fth  Taj   EXyoaa?  k«»   raj    ',&Ta5»voy?   Sinxovfe?   i<J>'  ixaTlg* 
nra   ntXayv,  B  P  I  T  A  N  T  E  2,   iv    o^   ttsXej?, 

'ETTftaxov  -  -  t»    X'         v»J    X7 

«■  Obtx?«gM.  n  P.  TaW.  *  Pal.  addit,  Zih.  *  P.  Kegta. 

»  P.  'Aftf*im¥.         *  P.  inf.  $ha  amreX.    KPE0NE2. 
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Alauna  *  -  31.45    59-20- 

Lindum  -  -  23.00    59.30 

Victoria  -  -  23.30    59.00 

The  GADENI  of  a  more  northern  lituation  [i.  e.  than  the  Otadeni.} 

The  OTADENI  more  to  the  fouth,  among  whom  are  thefe  towns : 

Curia  -  -  20.IO    59.00 

Bremenium  -  -  2I.OO     58.45 

After  the  Damnii  eafhvard,  But  more  northerly,  and  inclining  to  the 
eaft  from  the  promontory  Epidium,  are  the  E  P I D 1 1. 

Next  to  them  the  CE  RONES,    [and   then   eaft   from  them  the 

CREONES  g,] 
Then  the  CARNONACAE. 
Next  the  CARENI. 

The   lad  and  more  eafterly    are  the  CORNABYI. 
From  the  Laelamnonian  bay,  to  the  eftuary  of  Varar,   are  the  C  A- 

LEDONII. 
And  north  of  them  the  Caledonian  wood. 
But  more. to  the  eaft  than  they  are,  the  CANT  A  E, 
Next  to  them  are  the  LOG  I,   adjoining  to   the  C  O  R  N  A  V I L 
And  north  from   the  Logi   lie   the  MERTAE. 

South  from  the   Caledonii  are  the   VACOMAGI,    whofe   towns 

are  thefe : 

Banatia                             -  -                  24.00  59.30 

Tamea                         -  -                        25.00  59.20 

The  winged  camp,  Alata  caftra  -            27-15  59-20 

Tuefis                         -  -                        26.45  59-10 

South  from  them  are  the  V  E  N I  C  O  N  T  E  S  to  the  weft,  and  their 

town 

Orrea  «■  -  24.00    58.45 

ST©  the  eafl  the  TEXALI,    and   the  town 

Devana  -  -  26.15     59.45 

Again,   fouth  from   the    Elgovae*,    and    the  Otadeni,    and   reaching 
from  fea  to  fea,   are  the  BRIGANTES,  whofe  towns  are, 
Epiacum  -  -  18.30    58.30 

*  This  is  taken  from  the  Palatini  Copy.  *  Selgovae,  before. 
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No.  II.  OumsHfov 

V^WJ  KaTappanlovwy 

KaXaToy 
'l<rtf£iov 
'PiycSwvav 
'0\Uavet 


*  tf 

n 

X 

vn 

<9 

v£    X' 

x 

"£  y 

w 

vt   x' 

i9 

v£  x' 

z 

»?  y 

AETIflN     EKTH     N1KHGOPI0  2. 

ITg:^  oi'j,  <or£jt   Toy  euX/juevov  xoX'srev,   IT  A  PI  2  01,  xai  Kohl?, 

Tlilcvafix  -  -  -  x     yo       y;-    ya 

'Ytto  51  TODTSys  xcu  t«?  Bgiyavrac    ol;tot!<r{  tivcr/AMcaTala   [A,h  OPA.0YIKE2, 

"MioioXavUv  .  -  -  tf    X'$       »5*    3/8 

Bgawoyivtav  -  -  ff  v?    & 

Te'yTav  §*   ttVttToXaaTEpoi   KOPNATIOI,  iv  o?j  ttoXej?, 

£«rfwt  -  -  <«    X'  y8 

Kail    AETIfiN     K     NIKH*0PI02, 

Ms9'  60?  KOPITANIOI    iv  0%   jroX«£, 

At'vSov  -  -  -  m    yo         ve    x'5 


x     r        *s  5/9 


EiTtf    KATYEYXAANOI,    f  v  0%   fe&fefij 

aOy^oXayjev                     -                           «*  |3     7           vs    Xx 
M«6'   Oi?    2IMEN0I  °,    iv   G&  TfoxVj 

Ovivra                          -_                     -  x      X*         vs    y 

Kcu    ivaToXtxwTE^ci,  <nraf«    Tnv  "l/X3v£rtV   et%vQv  *,  T  PINO  ANTE  2,   iv 

Kc^sSoXrivoy                       -                       -  ad                  vs 

*  Pal.  'Ep«t*u        *  Pal.  I*x£*j.        *  Pal.  '/,«•  *  P.  'lfwC*vk  XPrf'' 
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Vinnovium  -                       -                 17.30  58.00       No.  II. 

Caturra&onium  -                 -                     20.00  58.00     ^"V*^ 

Calatum  -                        -                        19.00  57.30 

Ifurium                    -  -                           20.00  57.40 

Rigodunum  »                           -                    18.00  57.30 

Olicana  »,  ,             -                            1 9. 00  57.30 

Eboracum  -                         -                     ao.oo  57.20 

LEGIO    SEXTA    VICTRIX. 

Camunlodunum  -  -  1 8.15    57,00 

Befide  thefe,  about  the  well-havened  bay,  are  the  P  A  R  I  S  I,  and 
the  town  Petuaria  -  -  20.40    56.40 

South  from  thefe  and  the  Brigantes,  but  the  moft  weftern,  arc 
fituated  the  ORDOVICES;  among  whom  are  the  follow- 
ing towns  : 

Mediolanium  -  -  1 6.45    56.40 

Brannogenium  -  -  16.00    56.15 

More   to  the  eaft  than  thefe   are  the  CORNAVII,   and  their 

towns, 

Deuna  -  -  18.30    55.00 

LEGIO    VICESIMA    VICTRIX. 

Viroconium  --  -  16.45     55,45 

Nest  thefe  are  the  CORITANI,  and  their  towns, 

Lindum  -  -  18,40    55.45 

Rage  -  -  18.00    55.30 

Then  the  CATYEVCHLANI,  whofe  towns  are 

Salenae  -  -  20.10    55.40 

Urolanium  -  -  19.20    55*30 

Next  thefe  are  the  S  I  M  E  N  I,  their  town  is 

Venta  -.         ,  B  20.30    55.20 

And  more    eafterly,   befide   the    eftuary    Jamenfa,    are  the    T  R  I- 
N  O  A  N  T  E  S,   whofe  town  is 

Camudolanum  -  «  21.00    55.00 
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No.  II.        UaXtv  J'  Ikv  ra  slpfxevA   £0v«,  Xvs-pi*u>T*TOi  (xlv,   A  H  M  H  T  A  I,   h    oTq 
i^yV^J  jro'Xwf, 

Aasvrivov                          -                     -                      is    X'S  ve    f 

MagftpuvoV                      -                       -                         is    X'  vs    y» 

Toutiwv  ST  avaroXucMTE^oi  2IAYPE2,  Iv   o»j  9roX«$ 

BouXXatov                           -                       -                       t«-    y  ve 

Mg^    o£?  AOBOYNOI,  naX    wsXtj 

Kogwov                      -                             *                             t»7  vS    f^ 

eTt*    A  T  P  E  B  A  T  I  O  I,   Xtti  SToXjj 

N«X»att*                    -                                                         id  \l   1 

Mg&    oSj  avaroXawTaloi    K  A  N  T  I  O  I,   h   oif   ffcXgtf, 

AovSmov                       -                                                    a  vS 

Aapougvov  *                     t                         -                        xa  jy    yt 

'PovraTrtat                      2                      5                       X*    XS  vJ 

HaXiv   roTq    (asv  *A7fS^triois    xat   toi?    Kavrwi?   v'sroxEJVTa;    P  H  r  N  O  f , 

xa;    ws'Xij 

Now/uttty®-                 -                      -                          i9    x'$  vy    y»£ 
ToT?  £=   Ao£avo?V,    B  E  A  T  A  I,    xaj    TToXgtf, 

"i^aXi?                             -                        "                          F    y»  *7    X* 

"Y$«t*   £g?iu,tt                   -                        7                      *^    y  vy    y» 

Ol/evt*                 -                  -                  -                 trj    yo  vy    X' 

Tvtnm    S'    atto   iuo-yMf  Xal  fAte-n^ia^    AOTPOTPITE2,    h    <& 

sraXi? 

Aoyvtw                       S                           T,                          t»    X'S  »£    (B 

MeS1'    pSc  Hva-fAiJUtr&roi    AOYMNONIOI,    Iv   a&   woXeij, 

OfeX$9b                                                                            iJ    X'J  v£    y 

OS|eXa                             -                        -                          is  v/3    X%> 

Tay.apfi                         -                          -                         ts  v/2    S 

I    *lsrXtt                             -                              -                        «?■    X'  v/2    A* 

A^EFIAN     AEYTEPA     2EBAZTH            »£    X'  v§    X'$ 

f  Pal.  KaXxa*.  *  Pal  Atfjyepvw, 
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Again,    fouth    from    the  countries    before    mentioned,   but  in    the        &°-  H» 
*noft    weftern    part,    are    the    D  E  M  E  T  A  E,    among   whom    ^^VXJ 
are  thefe  towns  : 

Luentinum  -  -  15.45     55.10 

Maridunum  -  -  *5-3°    5  SAO 

More  eafterly  than  thefe  are   the   SILURE  S,  whofe   town    is 

Bullaeum                      -                   -  16.20    55,00 

Next  them  are  the  DOBVNI,  and  the  town 

Corinium                        -                        -  1 8.00    54.  ic 

Then  the  AT  RE  BATH,  and  the  town 

Nalcua  -  -  19.00    54.15 

Next  thefe,  and  in  the  moil  eaftern  part,  are  the  CANT  1 1,  and 

among  them  thefe  towns  : 

Londinium                    -                    -  ao.oo    54.00 

Daruenum                -                           •»  21.00    53.40 

Rutupiae                       *,                              -  31.45    54.00 

Again,  the  R  E  G  N  I  lie  fouth  from  the  Atrebatii  and  the  Cantii, 

and  the  town 

Neomagus  *  *  19.45    5$.?,$ 

Alio  the  BELGAE  lie  fouth  from   the  Dobuni,  and   the    towns 

Ifchalis  *  r  26.40     53.30 

Aquae  calidae  -  -  17.20    53.40 

Venta  -  -  18.40    53.30 

South- weft  from  thefe  are  the  DVROTRIGES,  and  their  town 
Dunium  -  -,  18.50    52.0£ 

Next  to  them,  in  the  moft  weftern  part,  are  the  DVMNONII, 
among  whom  are  thefe  towns  : 

Voliba  -  -  14.45  52-20 

Uxela  -  -  15.00  5^45 

Tamare  -  *  i5-o°  S^S 

Ifca  -        ,  -  17.30  53.45 

JUEGIO    SECVNDA    AVGVSTA  17.30  5*«3Jf 


i6  A    P    P    E    N    D    I    X.      , 

No.  IT.         Tili-ni   is  vra^annvrat  t*  >A*ouw»v©J,   vats.  ^*a»  rnv  'Ogxaitt.  axgav, 

*Ox*iT(;  i/ns-<&  -  -  x£   yo  |    x'$ 

Aov {J.va  vi)0&-  -  -  X  £a 

'YTrie    «V     c«    OPKA&E2,     'ETSgi     TgiaKOvIa    vov    ag&fjiov,    av     TO    f/,era%v 
tn'iyii.   (jkoi^aq  -  -  X  £«    y» 

Kat    jt<     iwEp   e.yraj     *j   0  O.  Y  A  H,     5jj  _.Ta   (MV     ivo-f/.ix.uTa'rcb     Xlti^ll 

fAQteetg 

To.    Se    avaToXiJt^rcil*  -   ■  -      . 

Ta    £e  yoTtxTaTa  -  •» 

Ta  o£  fAtTa^u 

sLuto,    "$1  ta?  TgivaavW  *>i£o£  eictv   «u?6, 

TaXia7T£?  -  -  -»  Xy  V%    $ 

"y to  Si  Toy  (dya»  l^xhs.   vi«r©-    OYHKTI3,    »;  t5    jul£ev    eirl^ej 


*0 

Sy 

X«    yo 

%v 

X      y 

h?  * 

X      y 

e*  y* 

*  y 

fy 

P    P    E    N    D    1    X. 
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'The  iflands  adjacent  to  Albion,    near  the  promontory    Orcas,  are        ^°*  **• 

thefe,  V-OTvJ 

The  ifland  Ocetis                    -                -  .3240    60.45 

The  ifland  Dumna               -                    -  30.00    61.00 

Beyond   which  are  the  OR  CADES,  about  thirty  in  number,  the 

middle  one  of  which  has  degrees                -  30.00     61.40 

And  again,  beyond   thefe  is  T  H  V  L  E.    the  mod  weftern  part  of 

whieh  has  degrees                     -                    -  29.00     63.00 

The  moft  eaftern                -                    -  31.40    63.00 

The  moft  northern                 -                -  30.20    63.15 

The  moft  fouthern            -                -  30.20    62.40 

The  middle                   -                           -  30.20    63.00 

Befides  the  Trinoantes,  are  thefe  iflands, 

Toliapis                    -                       -  03.00    54-15 

The  iffcmd  Counus                 -               -  24.00    54-3° 

South-  from  the  Great-haven,  is  the  ifland  VECTIS,  the  middle 

of  wh^ch  has  degrees                *                -  19.20    52.20 
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No.  IL 

COMMENTARY    on    the  preceding 
Geography  of  Britain. 


IN  giving  a  very  brief  illuftration  of  Ptolemy's  defcription  of 
Great  Britain,  we  fhall  firft  attend  him  along  the  fea- 
coafts,  which  form  the  outlines  of  this  ifland  ;  and  then  through 
the  feveral  Britifh  nations,  and  their  towns,  in  the  fame  order 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  defcription. 

I.     The  northern  fide. 

i .     The  Rerigonian  bay  is  Loch-Rain,  formed  by  the  Mul 
of  Galloway. 

2.  The  bay  Vidotara,  the  bay  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  runs  by  Aire. 

3.  Eftuary  of  Clota,  or  Glota,  the  firth  of  Clyde. 

4.  Lelannonian   bay ;  Loch-Finn,  formed  by  the  Mul  of* 
Cantyre,  and  part  of  Argyleihire. 

5.  Promontory  of  Epidium,  the  Mul  of  Cantire. 

6.  The  river  Longus,  is  the  river  which  runs  up  to  Inner-^ 
lochy,  in   Lochabir. 

,   7.     The  river  Itys,  one  of  the  rivers  which  runs  into  th» 
fea  oppofice  to  the  ifle  of  Sky. 

8.  BayVolfas,  Loch-bay,  in  Rofsfhire. 

9.  The  river  Nabasus,  is  the  riber  Unnabol,  in  Strath.^ 
navern. 

10.  The  promontories  Tarvidum  and  Orcas,  Faro-head,  a> 
the  north  weft  point  of  Scotland. 

II.     Theweftern  fide,  which  lies  along  the  IrilK  and  Ver.~ 

givian  feas. 

The  Hibernian  and  Vergiviaft  fea,  is  that  fea  which  wajhes 
the  weftern  fide  of  Britain,  and  flows  between  it  and 
Ireland  ;  and  is  now  called  St.  George's  Channel,  and  the 
Irifh  Sea.  The  peninfula  Novantum,  is  the  Mul  of  Gallo- 
way in  Scotland. 

i .  The  Abravannus,  is  probably  that  fmall  river  which 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Glenluce,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  Mul 
of  Galloway.  From  the  Britiih  words  Aber  Avan,  the  mouth 
of  a  river* 

a.  Tiie 
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2.     The  eftuary  Jena,  can  be  no  other  than  the  bay  near    N0.  IT. 
Wigtown  in  Galloway  \ 

-  3.     The  river  Deva,  is  evidently  the  river  Dee  in  Galloway, 
which  falls  into  the  fea  at  Kirkudbright. 

4  The  river  Novitis,  is  the  river  Nith,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  theSolway  Firth,  a  little  below  the  town  of  Dum- 
fries. 

5.  The  eftuary  Ituna,  is  unqueftionably  the  Sol  way 
Firth,  which  now  divides  England  from  Scotland  on  the  weft 
fide. 

6  The  eftuary  Moricambe,  is  probably  the  bay  into  which 
the  river  Ken  empties  itfelf,  near  Kendal.  The  name  of  it 
(as  Baxter  imagines)  is  derived  from  the  Britifli  words  Mor  iii 
Camva,  which  fignrfy  a  great  bending  of  the  fea  b. 

7.  The  haven  of  the  Selantii,  muft  be  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ribble. 

8.  Eftuary  Belafama,  the  bay  near  Liverpool,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Merfey..  From  Bel  is  Ama,  the  mouth  of  a 
river  c. 

9.  Eftuary  of  Seleia,  the  firth  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dee,  which  flows  up  to  Chefter. 

10.  The  river  Toifobius,  is  probably  the  river  Conway. 

1 1.  Promontory  of  the  Cancani,  is  thought  to  be  Braychn 
pult   Point  in  Caernarvonshire. 

1 2.  The  mouth  of  the  river  Stucia,  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  is 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Dovic  ;  Jbut  both  Baxter  and  Camden 
imagine  it  to  be  Aberiftwithj  or  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yftwith 
in  Cardiganfhire  d. 

13.  The  river  Tuirobius,  is  univefally  agreed  to  be  the 
river  Tyvi. 

14.  The  promontory  O&opitarum,  is  evidently  St.  David's- 
Head  in  Pembrokeshire. 

15.  The  river  Tobius,  is  unqueftionable  tfce  river  Towy, 
in  Caermarthenfhire. 

16.  The  river  Ratoftathibius,  or  (as  Baxter  thinks  it  was 
originally  written)  Ratoftaubius.,  is  the  river  Wye,  derived 
from  Rot  ei  Tav,  the  courfe  of  a  river  c. 

17.  The  eftuary  Sabriana,  is  the  noble  river  Severn,  de* 
Tived  from  its  Britim  name  Havrian,  which  is  Haavrian,  the 
queen  of  rivers  f. 

1 8.  The  eftuary  Vexala,  is  probably  the  bay  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Brent,   in  Somerfetlhire. 

1 9.  The  promontory  of  Hercules,  is  Hartland  Point,  in  the 
weft  corner  of  Devonfhire, 

b  2  2°  The 

*  Baxter,  GlofT.  Ant.  Brit.  p.  a.  b  Id.  p.  179. 

- '  *  Id.  p.  38.  *  Horltcy  Brit.  Rom.  p.  376.     Baxter,  Gloli. 

nt.  Brit.  220.  Camd.  Brit.  772.  *  Baxter,  p.  aoo. 

f  Id.  p.  206. 
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No.  It.        20'     The  promontory  Antivefteum,   or  Bolerium,  is  eithef 
\^S>T^J  caPe   Cornwal  or  the  LaiicTs-endi  perhaps  called  Antweftc- 
rium,  from  the  Britifh  words  An  diiiez  Tir,  which  fignify  the 
Land*s-end ;  Bolerium,  from  Bel  e  rhin,  the  head  of  a  pro- 
montory s* 

21.  The  promontory  Ocrintim,  is  undoubtedly  the  Lizard 
point  in  Cornwal,  probably  called  Ocrinium,  from  Och  Rhen, 
a  high  promontory ;  and  as  the  Brirons  kept  poffeflion  of  Corn- 
wal  fo  long,  we  need  not  be  furprized  that  the  prefent  name 
of  that  promontory,  the  Lizard,  is  alfo  of  Britifli  derivation, 
from  Lis-ard,  a  lofty  projection.  Here  ends  Ptolemy's  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  Britain  h. 

III.  A  defcription  of  the  next  fide,  lying  towards  the  foutb* 
bounded  by  the  Britifli  ocean  (now  commonly  called  the 
Englifli  Channel),  next  after  the  promontory  Ocrinum  or 
Lizard. 

1 .  The  mouth  of  the  river  Cenion,  is  fuppofed  tb  be  Pal- 
mouth-haven  ;  fo  called  from  the  Britifli  word  Gencu,  a  mouth  i 
and  of  which  there  is  ftill  fome  veftige  in  the  name  of  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  Tregonny  \ 

2.  The  river  Tamarus  £t£II  retains  its  ancient  name,  being 
called  Tamar,  from  Tarn  a  var,  gentle  river ;  and  its  mouth 
is  Plymouth-haven  k. 

3.  The  river  Ifaca,  or  rather  Ifca,  is  the  river  Ex,  which, 
paffing  Exeter,  falls  into  the  fea  at  Exmouth. 

4.  The  river  Alaenus,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  river  Ax,  and 
its  mouth  Ax-mouth.  It  was  perhaps  called  Alaenus,  from 
A  laiin  iii,  the  full  river  *. 

5.  Great-haven,  or  Portus  magnus,  is  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  Portfmouth  ;  but  that  is  either  a  miftake,  as  its  fituation 
does  not  agree  with  the  order  in  which  Ptolemy  proceeds  from 
Weft  to  eaft,  or  fome  carelefs  tranferiber  hath  placed  it  before 

/  the  river  Trefanton  by  miftake.     This  laft  fuppofition  feems  to 

be  the  moft  probable. 

6.  The  river  Trefanton,  is  moft  probably  the  river  Teft, 
which  falls  into  Southampton  bay. 

7.  The  New-haven,  Mr.  Horfley  fuppofes  to  have  been 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rottiar,  near  Rye  -,  but  both  Camden 

and 

%  Baxter,  p.  19.  36,     ' 

h  Id.    p.  186, 

1  Id.  p.  77.    Camd.  Brit,  p,  i(y. 

k  Baxter,  ibid  p.  iz%. 

*  Id.  p.   Wr 
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and  Baxter  make  it  the  fame  with  Portus  Lemanis,  or  Lime  in    No.it. 
Kent,  now  a  fmall  village,  but  in  the  Roman  times  a  fea-port,  v^VkJ 
and  a  place  of  considerable  note  m. 

8.  The  promontory  Cantium  is  univerfally  agreed  to  be  the 
North  Foreland  in  Kent,  where  Ptolemy's  defcription  of  the 
ibuth  coafh  of  Britain  terminates. 

IV,  Defcription  of  the  next  fide,  lying  towards  the  fouth  eaft' 
bounded  by  the  German  ocean,  after  the  promontory  Tarvi- 
dum  or  Orcas,   mentioned  before. 

i.  Promontory  Vervedrum,  Strathy-head,  in  the,  north  of 
Scotland. 

2.  Promontory  Birubium,  Danfby-head,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

3,  The  river  Ila,  empties  itfelf  into  a  bay  near  Nofe- 
head. 

4..    R/pa  Alta,  Ord-head,  in  Sutherland. 

5.  River  Loxa,  the  river  Loth  in  Sunderlandr 

6.  The  eftuary,  Vara,  is  the  firth  of  Tayne  in  Suther- 
land. 

7.  The  eftuary  Tua,  is  Cromarty,  or  Murray  firth 

8.  The  river  Celnius,  is  the  river  Spay,  in  the  fliire  of 
Elgin. 

9.  The  promontory  Taizalum,  is  Kynaird-head,  near 
Frafer burgh,  in  Buchan. 

10.  The  river  Diva,  is  the  river  Dee  at  Aberdeen. 

11.  The  eftuary  Tava,  is  the  firth  of  Tay. 

1 2.  The  river  Finna,  is  the  river  Eden  in  fife. 

1 3.  The  eftuary  Boneria,  or  firth  of  Forth  in  Scotland. 

!  4.  The  river  Akunus,  Horfley  fuppofes,  is  the  Tweed, 
but  Camden  and  Baxter  think  it  is  the  river  Alne  in  Northum- 
berland ;  and  their  conjecture  is  favoured  by  the  affinity  of  the 
flames  u. 

15.  The  river  Vedra.  Horfley  differs  in  his  opinion  about 
this,  river  alfo  from  Camden  and  Baxter ;  he  fuppofing  it  to  be 
the  river  Tyne,  and  they  the  riyer  Were  °. 

16.  The  bay  of  Dunum,  is  moft  probably  the  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tees. 

1 7.  The  bay  of  Gabrantuici,  evidently  Burlington  bay, 
on  the  coaft  of  Yorkftiire. 

18.  The  promontory  Ocellum,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
Spurn-head  -,  and  Mr.  fiaxter,   with  great  probability,  thinks 

the 


*,r  Horfley,  p.  374.     Camden,  p.  1$$.     Baxter,  p.  149. 
a  Hoifley,  p.  364.     Camden,   p.    1093.     Baxter,  11. 
ft  Horfley,  p.  377.    Camden,  p.  944.    Baxter,  p.  %$& 
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No.  II.    the  name  is  derived  from  the  Bririfli  word  Ochel,  lofty.     This 
V^^VNJ  is    a    very    lofty    mountain  in  Scotland  called    Ocelli-mons, 
Qchill-hills,  for  the  fame  reafon  p. 

i  g.     The  river  Abus,  is  unqueftionably  the  Humber. 

20.  The  eftuary  Metaris,    is  the  Wames  between  Norfolk 
and  Lincolnshire,  called  Softon-deep. 

21 .  The  river  Garyenum,  is  the  river  Yare,  and  its  mouth 
is  at  Yarmouth, 

22.  The  Prominence,  is  perhaps  Eafton-nefs,  on  the  coaft 
of  Suffolk. 

23.  The  river  Idumania,  is  probably  the  river  Blackwater 
in  EiTex. 

24.  The  eftuary  JamefTa,  or  as  it  ought  rather  to  have  been 
written,  TamefTa,  is  evidently  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames, 
probably  fo  called  from  the  Britifh,  words  Tarn  ife,  a  troop  or 
collection  of  water  <J. 

25.  The  promontory    Cantium,  is  the    north    Foreland  in 
Kent,  where  Ptolemy's  defcriprion  of  the  fea  coafts  of  Britain 
ends.     We  cannot  avoid  obferving  that  there  are  feveral  con- 
fpicuous  promontories,    confiderable   rivers,   and   commodious 
harbours,  both  on  the  weft,  fouth,  and  eaft  coafts  of  Britain, 
which  are  wholly  omitted  by  Ptolemy.      This  might  be  owing 
to  his  defective  information,  or  the  imperfect  knowledge  which 
the  I '  *  nani  ftill  had  of  the  country,  or  becaufe   thefe  places 
were  little  frequented  at  that  time.     We  may  further  obferve, 
that    many,  perhaps  all,  the  names  of  rivers,    promontories, 
and   other  places,  are  iignificant  in  the  ancient  Britifli  tongue  ; 
a  proof  that  the   Romans  did  not  ufually   impofe  new   names 
upon  places,  but  adopted  and  latinized  the  old  ones ;  and  that 
they  regarded   and  frequented   thofe  places  moft,  which  had 
been  moft  regarded  and  frequented  by  the  Britiili  nations.    This 
will    appear,  ftill   more  evident,  from  a  very  fhort  furvey  of 
thefe  nations,  with  their  chief  towns,    in   the  fame   order   in 
which  they  are  named  by  Ptolemy. 

The  part  of  Brirain  which  was  on  the  fouth  of  the  wall  of 
Antoninus,  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  contained, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  the  following  twenty-two  Britilh 
nations ; 

J.   The  Novantae,  near  the  peninfula  called  Novantum,   now 
the   Mul    of  Galloway,     poffefTed,    according  to   Camden, 
the   countries  of   Galloway,  Carried,  Kyle,  and    Cunning- 
ham.    Baxter  fuppofe?  they  are  called*  Nouantae,  from  th« 
''Bririfli  wprds  Now  benr,    new  inhabitant,    and  that  they 

Had 
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%ad  come  originally  from  the  neighbouring  coafts  of  Ireland.    No.  ll. 
.  He  further  obferves,  that  their  more  modern  name  of  Gal-   \^rrxj 
lowedians,  alfo  implies  that  they  were  flrangers r.      Their 
towns  were, 

i .  Lucopibia,  or  as  Baxter  thinks  it  irtould  have  been  written, 
Lukoikidion,  is  of  the  fame  fignification  with  Candida  Cafa  in 
Latin,  and  Whithern  in  Saxon,  and  was  mod  probably  the 
fame  place  j  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from  a  cuftom  of  the 
ancient  Celts  of  whitewafhing  their  chief  buildings  ». 

2.  Religonium,  pr,  as  Camden  and  Baxter  imagine  it 
was  written,  Beregonium,  they  fuppofe  was  Bargeny  in  Car- 
rift  *. 

II,  The  Selgovae  inhabited  Nithfdale,  and  Annandale,  and 
Efkdale,  along  the  {hores  of  Solway  firth,  which  dill  re- 
tains their  names,,  from  Sail  go,  fait  jfea  ".  Their  towns 
were, 

i .  Carbantorigum,  which  Horfley  places  at  Bardanna,  on 
the  river  Nith,  above  Dumfries,  and  Camden  at  Carlaverlock, 
below  it,  was  probably  fituated  where  Dumfries  now  ftands, 
or  a  little  below  it.  The  names  feems  to  be  derived  from  Caer 
vant  o  rig,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  Baxter  is  cer- 
tainly miftaken  in  placing  it  at  Melrofs  *. 

2»  Uxelum  is  placed,  both  by  Horfley  and  Baxter,  at  Caer- 
laverock  ;  and  what  renders  this  the  more  probable  is,  that 
that  the  two  names,  Uxelum  and  Caerlaverock,  feem  to  be 
derived  from  Britifb  words  which  fignify  the  fame  thing,  viz. 
a  town  near  the  fea-coaft  7. 

3.  Corda  being  fituated  further  to  the  north-weft  than  the 
other  towns  of  the  Selgovse,  it  is  thought  to  have  flood  on 
the  banks  of  Loch-cure,  out  of  which  the  river  Neith 
fprings  z. 

4..  Tremantuem  was  probably  fituated  where  Annan  wno 
(lands. 

Ill,  The  Damnii  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Clydefdale, 
and  they  feem  to  have  poifefled  alfo  fome  places  beyond  the 
wall  of  Antoninus,  in  Lenox  and  Stirlingihire  ».  Their 
towns  were, 

j.  Colonia,, 
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No.  II,        i .  Cplonia,  which  cannot  be  Coldingham  in  the  Mers,    a* 
vw/,VNj  Camden  and  Baxter  conjeclured,  becaufe  that  is  at  too  great  « 

diftance,  and  belonged  to  another  nation.     Jt  is  more  probable 

that  it  was  fituated  at  or  near  Lanerk,  the  fhire  town  of  Clydef- 

dale  b. 

z.  Vanduara  j    as  this  town  was  confiderably  to  the  north- 

weft  of  Colon  ia,  it  was  moft  probably  at  or  near  Paiftey,  where 

Mr.  Horfley  places  it  c. 

3.  Coria  or  Curia.  The  conjectures  about  the  fituation  of 
this  place  are  various  and  doubtful ;  but  upon  the  whole,  that 
of  Mr.  Baxter  feemsto  oe  the  moft  probable,  who  places  it  at 
Kirkintilloch,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  upon  the  wall,  about, 
fix  miles  from  Glafgow  d. 

4.  Alauna,  Mr.  Horfley  contends  was  fituated  near  Falkirk, 
upon  the  Roman  wall,  at  a  place  called  Camelon,  where 
there  are  ftill  fome  veftiges  of  a  Roman  town  ;  while  Mr.  Bax- 
ter is  equally  pofitive,  that  it  was  where  Stirling  now  (lands*. 
Let  the  reader  determine. 

5.  Lindum,  both  in  the  found  and  fignification  of  its  name, 
bears  fo  great  a  refemblance  ro  Linlithgow,  that  it  is  moft  pro- 
bably the  fame  place,  though  its  fituation  doth  not  exactly  agree 
with  that  afiigned  by  Ptolemy,  who  is  far  from  being  correct  in 
that  particular  f. 

6.  Victoria,  Camden  fuppofes  may  be  the  ancient  Britifli 
town  mentioned  by  Bede,  called  Caer  Guidi,  and  fituated  in 
Incb-keith,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  firth  of  Forth.  Baxter  con- 
tends earneilly  for  Ardoch  in  Strathearn  j  while  Horfley  pre- 
fers Abernethy  *  A  proof  that  it  is  now  impoffible  to  dif- 
cover,  with  certainty,  where  this  place  was  fituated. 

IV.  The  Gaderu.  We  can  hardly  fuppofe,  with  Camden, 
that  this  people  poflefled  fo  large  a  tract  of  country  as  all 
Tiviotdale,  Twedale,  Mers,  and  the  Lothians  j  fmce 
Ptolemy  hath  not  mentioned  fo  much  as  one  town  within 
their  territories.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  but  a 
fmall  nation,  inhabiting  the  moft  defert  and  mountainous 
parts  of  Tiviotdale  and  Northumberland.  Baxter  imagines 
their  name  is  derived  from  the  Britifli  word  Gadaii,  which 
fignifies  to  fly ;  for  which  they  probably  had  their  own 
reafons K 

V.  The 

b  Camden,  p.  1179.     Baxter,  p.  83-     HornV-y,    p.   367. 
c  Horfley,  p.  377. 
d  Baxter,  p.  95. 

*  Horfley,  p.  .36,3.    Baxter,  p.  II. 

*  Baxter,  p.  153.  Camden,  p.  1190. 
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V,  The  Otadeni  fcem  to  have  poffefTed  the  fea-coafl  from  the    No.  II. 
river   Tine  northward   to  the  Forth.      The  name  of  this  v^vnJ 
people  is  fo  differently  written,  and  the  conjectures  about  its 
derivation  are  fo  various,  that  we  can  arrive  at  no  certainty 
about  it x.     Their  towns  were, 

I.  Curia  or  Coria,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  Corbridge  in 
Northumberland,  by  Camden  and  Baxter ;  but  Mr.  Horfley 
imagines  it  was  fituated  much  farther  north,  moft  probably  at 
Jedburgh,  and  fufpects  that  it  belonged  to  the  Gadeni. k. 

Brirnenium,  is-  undoubtedly  Ruchefter  in  Northumberland, 
near  the  head  of  the  river  Read,  an  akar  having  been  found 
at  that  place  with  the  name  Bremenium  upon  it.  Baxter  derives 
its  name  from  thefe  Britifh  words  Bre  wan  iu,  which  fignify  a. 
town  upon  a  hill  near  a  river,  which  is  agreeable  both  to  its 
filiation  and  prefent  name  l. 

All  thefe  five  Britifh  nations  who  inhabited  the  country  be- 
tween the  walls  of  Severus  and  Antoninus  Pius,  feem  to  have 
had  one  common  name,  and  to  have  been  called  Maaats ;  as 
all  the  Britifh  nations  beyond,  or  to  the  north  of  the  wall  of 
Antoninus,  though  no  fewer  than  twelve,  were  alfo  called  by 
the  common  name  of  Caledonians.  "  The  two  moil  confi- 
*'  derable  bodies  of  the  people  of  that  ifland  (fays  Dion, 
"  fpeaking  of  Britain^,  and  to  which  almoft  all'  the  reft  relate, 
"  are  the  Caledonians  and  the  Maseatse.  The  latter  dwell  near 
et  the  great  wall  that  divides  the  ifland  into  two  parts ;  the 
"  others  live  beyond  them  "V1'  As  there  was  no  particular 
nation  near  either  of  the  walls  called  Maseatse,  this  was  un- 
doubtedly a  general  name  for  all  the  nations  between  the  walls ; 
as  the  Caledonians  comprehended  all  the  nations  beyond  them. 
This  country,  between  the  wall?,  was  never  long  together 
in  the  peaceable  poffelKon  of  the  Romans ;  being,  from  time 
to  time,  difputed  with  them  by  the  native?,  with  the  afiiftance 
of  their  neighbours  the  Caledonians.  This  is  the  true  reafon 
that  there  were  fo  few  Roman  towns  and  ftations  in  this  exten* 
five  tract,  efpecially  in  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  except  upon,  or  near 
the  walls.  As  this  ^country  of  the  five  nations  of  the  Masarac 
was  not  very  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  a  very  brief 
illuftration  of  Ptolemy's  defcription  of  it  hath  been  thought 
fufficient ;  and  as  the  reader  hath  already  feen  a  more  minute 
and  particular  account  of  the  Britifh  nations  who  dwelt  to  the 

fo  uth 

1  Horfley,  p.  373.    Camden,   p.  1066.  Baxter,  p.   rep, 

*  Camden,  p.  1085.     Baxter,  p.  96.    Horfley,  p.  367. 

1  Horfley,  p.  243.     Camden,    p.    107 %.  Baxter,    p.   a6. 

*  Dion.  1,  76.  p.  865-.  *  *  See  Chap.  II 
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No.  II.  fouth  of  Severus's  wall,  in  the  firft  feftion  of  the  third  chapter 
of  this  book,  the  fame  brevity  will  be  obferved  in  that  pare 
of  our  commentary  on  Ptolemy's  Geography  of  Britain,  which 
relates  to  them. 

VI.  The  Brigantes,  who  were,  on  feveral  accounts,  the  moft 
confiderabie  nation  of  the  ancient  Britons,  poffefled  part 
of  Northumberland,  all  Durham,  Cumberland,  Weft* 
morland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkfhire  a.  Their  towns 
were  thefe : 

i.  Epiacum,  Mr.  Camden  imagines  may  have  been  at 
Elchefter,  on  the  river  Derwent :  Mr.  Horfley  rather  inclines 
for  Hexham,  in  Northumberland  :  and  Mr.  Baxter  fuppofes 
ir  was  originally  written  Pepiacum,  and  places  it  at 
Papcaftle  in  Cumberland Q .  Nan  noftrum  eft  tantas  com- 
ponere  lites. 

2.  Vinovium,  is  univerfally  agreed  to  have  been  at  Binchef- 
ter  on  the  Vere,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Durham  p. 

'  3.  Coturraftonium,  is  unqueftionably  Cattarick,  near  Rich- 
mond in  Yorkrtiire  •*. 

4.  Calatum,  is  placed  by  Horfley  at  Appleby,  and  by  Bax- 
ter at  Kirkbythore,  in  Westmorland.  But  both  the  name,  and 
the  relative  firuanon  afligned  to  it  by  Ptolemy,  might  incline  us 
to  place  it  in  or  near  the  Galaterum  nemus,  now  the  foreft  of 
Gaiters  m  Yorkfhire  r. 

5.  Ifurium,  is  unqueftionably  Aldburrow,  near  Burrowbridge. 
Ir  probably  derived  its  ancient  name  from  its  fituation  on  the 
river  Ure  j  and  though  it  is  now  a  fmall  village,  it  feems  to. 
have  been  once  the  capital  of  the  Brigantes  ;  being  called,  both 
in  the  itinerary  of  Antonnius,  and  in  Rayennas,  Ifurium  Bri- 
gantunr*. 

6.  Rigodunum,  is  placed  by  Camden  and  Baxter  at  Rib- 
chefter  in  Lancafhire ;  but  Horfley  prefers  Manchefter  or  War- 
rington *. 

7.  Olicana  is  agreed  to  have  been  fituated  in  Ilkley,  on 
the  river  Wherfe  in  Yorkshire  u. 

%.  Eboracum,  is  unqueftionably  York,  a  place  of  great  re* 

gown 


»  Sec  Chap.  III. 

*  Camden,  p.  955   Horfley,  p.  367.  Baxter,  p.  193. 

*  Horfley,  p.   378.     Camden,    p.    945.    Baxter,   p.   253. 
%  Horfley,  p.  399.    Camden,  p.  921. 
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nown  and  fplendour  in  the  Roman  times.     Here  Ptolemy  men      No,  II. 
tions  the  Legio  fexta  Victrix,  or  the  fixth  legion,  furnamed  the  ' 
Victorious;  implying  that  York  was  the  flared   head-quarters 
of  this  legion,  which  came  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  and  continued  in  it   till  near  the  time  of  the 
final  departure  of  the  Romans  x. 

9.  Camunlodunum,  is  placed,  by  Horfley,  at  Gretland,  on 
the  river  Calder  in  Yorkshire  ;  but  Camden  and  Baxter  place 
it  near  Almondbury,  about  (ix  miles  from  Halifax,  on  the  fame 
river  *.  At  both  thefe  places  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found,  and  there  are  ftill  viable  veftiges  of  walls  and  ram- 
parts. 

VII.  The  Parifi  feem  to  have  been  a  very  fmall  nation,  inha- 
biting Holdernefs,  and  fome  other  parrs  in  the  Eaft-riding 
of  Yorkfliire,  about  the  we  11- haven ed  bay,  probably  Burling- 
ton bay.  Mr.  Baxter  thinks  they  were  the  Ceangi,  or 
herdfmen,  of  the  Brigantes ;  and  that  their  country  wag 
called  Paur  Ifa,  the  Low  pafture  ;  and  themfelves  Parife, 
from  Poruys,  herdfmen z.     Their  only  town  was, 

1.  Pituaria  ;  about  the  fituation  of  which  our  antiquaries  are 
much  divided  in  their  opinions.  Mr.  Baxter  thinks  it  fhould 
have  been  written  Picuaria,  expreflive  of  the  employment  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  places  it  at  Poklingron.  Mr.  Horfley  men- 
tions Wighron  or  Brugh,  and  Mr.  Camden  three  other 
places*.  Perhaps  Patringron  in  Holdernefs  is  the  moft 
probable,  from  the  name,  the  fituation,  and  other  circum- 
ftances. 

VIII.  The  Ordovices  were   the  ancient   inhabitants  of  North 
Wales  b     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Mediolanum,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been 
fituated  at  Maywood,  in  Montgomeryfhire ;  where  Mr.  Baxter 
fays  there  was  an  ancient  Britifli  town  called  Caer  Megion, 
which  was  deftroyed  by  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland  c. 

2.  Brannogenium.,  is  placed  by  Camden  and  Baxter  at 
Worcefter,  fnppofing  that  fome  tranfcriber  had  committed  a 
miftake  in  afligning  it  to  the  Ordovices,  from  whofe  country 
Worcefter  is  too  remote.  Mr,  Horfley  places  it  near  Ludlow, 
which  might  belong  to  the  Ordovices  d. 

IX.  The 

-  Horfley,  p.  79. 

y  Horfley,  p.  366,  Camden,  p.  855.  Baxter,  p.  62. 

s  Baxter,  p.  191, 
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No.  II.  IX.  The  Cornavii  were,  according  to  Camden,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire, 
and  Chefhire  ;  to  which  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  may  be  added 
part  of  Derbyshire c.     Their  towns  were, 

i.  Deuna,  which  is  univerfally  agreed  to  be  Weft  Chefter. 
Here  Ptolemy  fubjoins  Legio  vicefima  victrix,  or  the  twentieth 
legion,  called  the  Victorious ;  implying  that  this  place  was 
the  ftated  head-quarters  of  that  legion.  This  legion  came  inta 
Britain  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  eonqueft  of  this  ifland,  and  in  many  important 
works  and  expeditions  in  different  parts  of  it.  There  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  ftated  head  quarters  of  this  legion  was 
at  Weft  Chefter,  which  was  a  place  of  great  consideration  in 
thefe  times,  and  honoured  with  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
colony.  Though  the  twentieth  legion  continued  more  than 
two  centuries  in  Britain,  it  feems  to  have  left  it  a  conilderable 
time  before  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  f. 

2.  Viroconium,  or  Uriconium,  was  Situated  at  Wroxeter  in 
Shropmire,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  Severn,  about  three 
miles  from  Shrewsbury ;  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  out 
of  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  city.  At  Wroxeter  many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found,  and  the  veftiges  of  the  walls  and  ram- 
parts of  Uriconium  are  ftill  vifible.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  neighbouring  mountain,  called  the  Wreken,  derives  its 
name  from  Uriconium  s. 

X.  The  Coritani  were,  according  to  Camden,  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Northamptonshire,  Leiceiterfhire,  Rutlandshire, 
Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire  h.  But 
other  antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that  their  country  was  not  fp 
cxtenfive.     Their  towns  were, 

i.  Lindum,  which  is  univerfally  agreed  to  be  Lincoln, 
which  was  a  Roman  colonv,  and  a  place  of  great  consideration 
m  thefe  times.  Baxter  is  Singular,  and  probably  wrong  in  his 
opinion,  that  this  was  the  Londinium  in  which  fo  many  of  the 
Romans  were  Slain  by  the  Britons,  in  their  great  revolt  under 
Bcadicia '. 

2.   Rage, 


•  See  Chap.  III.     Camden,  p.  598.    Horfley,  p.  568.' 
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2.  Rage,  or  Ratae,  is  acknowledged  by  all  our  antiquaries    No.  M. 
to  have  been  Jituated  where  Leicefter  now  (lands ;  where  feve- 
ral  Roman  antiquities  have  been  difcovered  k. 

XI.  The  Catycuclani  were,  according  to  Camden,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Buckinghamfhire,  Bedfordmire,  and  Hertford- 
shire ;  to  which  Mr.  Horfiey  conjectures,  all  Huntingdon- 
ihire,  and  part  of  Northamptonshire  fhould  be  added  *.. 
Their  towns  were, 

i.  Salenae,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated 
at  Salndy,  near  Bigglefwade,  in  Bedford/hire ;  where  feveral 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  fonnd  m. 

2.  Urolanium,  or  Verulamium,  is  univerfally  agreed  to 
have  been  fituated  near  St,  Albans,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  Caffibelinus,  which  was  taken  by  Julius  Caefar. 
It  became  a  municipium,  or  free  city,  and  a  place  of  great 
confideration  in  the  Roman  times.  The  prefent  town  of  St 
Albans  arofe  out  of  its  ruins Q. 

XIII.  The  Simeni,  or  Iceni,  Mr.  Camden  fuppofes,  were  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Huntingdonshire ;  but  Mr.  Horfiey  imagines  their  ter* 
ritories  were  not  fo  extenfive  °.     Their  town  was, 

Venta,  which  was  fituated  at  Cafter  upon  the  river  Yare, 
about  three  miles  from  Norwich,  where  there  are  ftili  fomc 
faint  veftiges  of  this  ancient  capital  cf  t  e  Iceni.  As  Venta  wa> 
the  name  of  feveral  Britifh  towns,  fuch  as  Venta  Belgarum, 
Venta  Silurum,  Venta  Icenorum,  our  antiquaries  have  been  at 
much  pains  to  difcover  the  derivation  of  that  word.  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's conjectu  e  feems  moft  probable,  who  fuppofes  it  is  derived 
from  Wend,  or  Went,  which  fignifies  head  or  chief.  For  it 
isobfervable  that  all  th  towns  which  were  named  Venta,  were 
the  capitals  or  chief  towns  of  the  nations  10  whom  they  be<- 
longed  p. 

XIII.  The  Trinonantes,  or  Trinovantes,  were,  according  to 
Camden,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Middiefex  and  Effex  q. 


But, 
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No.  II*  ^ut>  if  Ptolemy  is  not  miftaken,  their  territories  were  not  fo 
extenlive  in  his  time,  as  London  did  not  then  belong  to 
them.   Their  own  was> 

Camudolanum,  which  is  placed,  by  fome  6f  our  antiquaries, 
at  Colchefter  ;  but  by  others,  more  juftly  at  Maiden  ;  was  the 
capital  of  Cunobelin,  a  BritiiTi  prince  of  conliderable  power r. 
Soon  after  the  conqueft  of  this  part  of  the  country  by  the  Ro- 
man?, a  colony,  confiding  chiefly  of  the  veterans  of  the  four- 
teenth legion,  was  planted  at  Camudolanum,  A.  D.  52  j  and 
by  their  wealth  and  induftry,  it  foon  became  a  place  of  great 
magnificence.  But  its  profperity  was  not  of  long  duration,  for' 
it  was  quite  destroyed  by  the  Britons  in  their  great  revolt, 
A.  D.  61  *. 

XIV.  The  Demetae  were*  according  to  Camden,  the  ancient 
inhabitant?  of  Caermarthenlhire,  Cardiganfliire,  and  Pem- 
brokefhire  ;  to  which  Baxter  thinks  mould  be  added,  Breck- 
nockfliire  and  Radnoribire  l.     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Luentinum,  which  isfuppofed  to  have  been  fituated  at  or 
near  Lhan-Dewi  Brevi,  in  Cardiganfliire  ;  where  in  a  field 
called  Caer  Ceftlib,  or  Caftlefield,  Roman  coins  and  bricks  are 
fometimes  found.  B 

2.  Maridunum  is  believed  to  have  been  fituated  where  Caer- 
marthen  now  ftands  *. 

XV.  The  Silures  were,  according  to  Camden,  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Herefordmire,  Radnorshire,  Brecknockfhire, 
Monmouthfhire,  and  Glamorganshire  7.  Their  town 
was, 

Bullseum,  which  is  placed,  by  Camden,  at  Buaikt  in  Breck-* 
nockiliire  ;  by  Baxter,  at  Caer  Phyli  in  Glamorganmi  e  ; 
and  by  Horfley  at  or  near  Ufk  in  Monmouthfhire  z.  A  proof 
that  its  real  fituation  is  not  certainly  known.  It  is  not  a  little 
furprifing  that  Ptolemy  makes  no  mention  of  Venta  Silurum, 
and  Ifca  Silurum,  which  unqueftionably  belonged  to  the  Si- 
lures, 

r  Talbot,  Stillingfleet,  Baxter. 

■  Camden,  p.  415.     Horfley,  p.  445. 
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lures,  and  were  places  of  great  note  in  the  Roman  times.  ^The  No.  II. 
former  of  tkefe  was  fituated  at  Caer-went,  about  four  miles 
from  Chepftow  ;  and  the  latter  at  Caerleon  upon  the  Ufk,  in 
Monmouthmire.  It  is  ftill  more  furprifing  that  he  places  the 
head-quarters  of  the  fecond  legion  at  Ifca  Damnoniorum,  or 
Exeter,  which  were  certainly  at  Ifca  Silurum.  This  is  by  far 
the  greateft  and  mod  unaccountable  blunder  in  Ptolemy's  de- 
fcription  of  Britain. 

XVI.  The  Dobuni  were  the   ancient  inhabitants  of  Gloucef- 
terfhire,  and  perhaps  Oxfordshire2.     Their  town  was. 

Corinium,  which  is  agreed  to  have  been  fituated  at  Ciren- 
cefter,  in  Gloucefterfhire  \ 

XVII.  The  Attrebatii,  according  to  Camden,  inhabited  Berk" 
fliire  ;  but  Baxter  thinks  that  Berkshire  belonged  to  th© 
Bibroci,  a  Britim  people  mentioned  by  Csefar ;  and  that 
Oxfordfhire  was  the  country  of  the  Attrebatii  c.  Their 
town  was, 

Nalcua,  or  Calcua,  which  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been 
the  fame  with  Calleva  in  the  itinerary.  But  our  antiquaries 
are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  its  fituation.  Mr. 
Horfley  labours  to  prove,  from  many  eircumftances,  that  it  was 
fituated  at  Silchefter  in  Hampshire,  but  near  the  confines  o( 
Berk/hire  j  while  Mr.  Camden,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  indeed  all 
our  other  antiquaries,  except  Dr.  Gale,  place  it  at  Wallingford 
in  Berkfhire  d.  The  controverfy  is  not  of  fuch  importance  as 
tojuftify  our  fuelling  this  fhort  commentary  with  an  examina- 
tion of  their  feveral  arguments. 

XVIII.  The  Cantii  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Kent,  and 
perhaps  of  a  part  of  Middlefex  •.    Their  towns  were, 

1.  Londinium,  fince  become  the  capital  of  the  Britim  em- 
pire, and  one  of  the  mod  famous  cities  in  the  world,  for  the  ex- 
tent and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  its  prodigioui  commerce,  and 
the  great  number  and  wealth  of  its  citizens.  It  feems  to  have 
belonged  originally  to  the  Trinovantes,  and  it  is  not  known  how 

or 

*  See  Cbap.  III.     Camden,  p."*67 . 
b  Camden,  p.  284.   Horlley,  p.  369.     Baxter,  p.  89- 
'*  Camden,  p.  159,     Baxter,  p.  zj. 

*  Horfley,  p.  458.     Camden,  p.  j6j.     Baxter,,  p.  61.- 
eSee   Chip.  Ill, 
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No.  If.  or  when  h  came  into  the  poflefiion  of  the  Cantii.  Some  even 
imagine  that  it  was  a  miflake  in  Ptolemy  in  afcribing  it  to  that 
people;  or*  that  the  Londinlum,  ofhistime*  flood  on  thefouth 
fide  of  the  Thames f. 

2.  Daruenum,  or  Darvefnum,  is  evidently  Canterbury. 

3,  Rutupis,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  fituated  at 
Richburrovv,  near  Sandwich  ;  which  was  the  ufual  landing- 
place  of  the  Romans  from  the  continent  &. 

XIX.   The  Regni  were    the  ancient   inhabitants  of  Surrey  and 
SufTex,  and  perhaps  of  part  of  Hampfliire  h.     Their  town 


was. 


Neomagus,  or  Noviomagus,  which  is  generally  placed  at 
Woodcote  in  Surrey  ;  though  Mr.  Baxter  and  fome  other  an- 
tiquaries contend  for  Raveniburn  in  Kent  *; 

XX.  The  Belgae  inhabited  Wiltshire*  Somerfetihire,  and  part 
of  Hampfhire  k,     Their  towns  were, 

i.  Ifcales,  which  is  generally  placed  at  Uchefler  iu  Somer- 
fetihire. 

2.  Aquae  Calidaa,  is  evidently  the  Bath  in  Somerfetfhrre, 
which  was  very  famous  for  its  medicinal  waters  in  the  Roman 
times,  as  appears  from  the  many  Roman  antiquities  which  have 
been  there  difcovered  *, 

3.  Venta,  or  Venta  Belgarum,  is  fuppofed,  with  good  rea- 
fon,  to  have  been  fituated  where  the  city  of  Winchefter  now 
ftands  m. 

XXI.  The  Durotriges  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Dorfet- 
fhire  n.     Their  town  was, 

Dunium,  which  is  fuppofed,  by  Camden,  to  have  flood 
where  Dorchefter  now   Hands.     Mr.  Baxter  places   it  on  the 

fummit 


fT)r.    Gale  Itiri.  Ant. 

6  Camden,  p.  244.     Horfley,  p,  13.     Baxter,  p.  aoe. 

h  Camden,  p.  179.     Horfley,  p.  375. 

*  Camden,    p.    19a.      Horfley,  p.    373.      Baxter,  p.  185.  Som, 

Ant.  Cant.  p.  24* 
*See  Chap.  III. 
1  Horfley,    p.   323, 
m  Camden,  p.  738.     Horfley,  p.  378. 
*See  Chap.  III. 
•Camden,  p.  56,    Baxter,  p.  109.  Horfley,  p.  462. 
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fummit  of  an  adjacent  hill,  where  there  is  a  ditch  and  bulwark,    No.  II. 
now  called  Maiden-caftle  $  where  Mr.  Korfley  thinks  it  was 
fituated  at  Eggerton-hili  °. 

XXII.  The  Dumnonii  were  the  ancient  pofleflbrs  of  Devonfhire 
and  Cornwal,  and,  as  fome  think,  of  a  part  of  Somerfet- 
fhire  *.     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Voliba,  which  is  placed,  by  Camden  and  Baxter,  at 
Grampond ;  but  Horfley  thinks  it  was  lituated  at  Lift- 
withiell  *. 

2.  Uxela  is  fuppofed,  by  Mr.  Camden,  to  have  been  fitu- 
ated  at  Liftwithiell ;  by  Mr.  Baxter,  at  Saltafke  ;  and  by  Mr. 
Horfley,  at  Exeter.  Mr.  Camden's  opinion  feems  to  be  moft 
probable  r. 

3.  Tamare,  v/as  certainly  a  town  upon  the  river  Tamor. 
Mr.  Horfley  thinks  it  was  Saltaftie  ;  but  Mr.  Camden  and  Mr. 
Baxter  are  more  probably  right,  in  fuppodng  it  to  be  Tamer- 
ton,  which  ftill  retains  its  ancient  name  s. 

4.  Ifca,  or  Ifca  Damnoniorum,  was  moil  probably  Exeter, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Danmonii.  Here  Ptolemy  fubjoins  Le^ 
giofecunda  augufta,  the  fecond  legion  called  the  Auguft,  im- 
plying that  this  legion  had  its  ftated  head-quarters  at  Exeter. 
But  this  is  a  palpable  miftake,  either  of  Ptolemy  or  of  his  tran- 
fcribers.  For  there  is  the  fulleft  evidence  that  the  head-quar- 
ters of  this  legion  were  long  at  Ifca  Silurum,  or  Caerleon  in 
Monmouthfliire  ^  and  no  evidence  that  ever  they  were  at  Ifca 
Damnoniorum,  or  Exeter  ■*. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  part  of  Ptolemy's  geography, 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice,  that  he  mentions  only  twenty- 
two  Britifli  nations  to  the  fouth  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius  5 
whereas,  in  the  firft  fe£tion  of  the  third  chapter  of  this  book, 
twenty-five  nations  are  faid  to  have  been  feated  in  that  part  of 
this  ifland.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  feems  :o  be,  that  the 
Bibroci,  Ancalites,  and  Attacotti,  which  are  mentioned  by* 
other  writers,  and  not  named  by  Ptolemy  ?  were  not  diftindt  na- 
'  t;or;s,  but  incorporated  with  fome  of  their  neighbours,  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  his  Geography. 

As  the  twelve  Britifli  nations  of  Caledonia,  named  by 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Horefti,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  were  never 

Vol.  I.  c  fubdued 

0  Camden,  p.  j6.  Baxter,  p.  109.  Horfley,  p.  462. 
PSee   Chap.   III. 
*  Camden,    p.  17.     Baxter,  p.  254.  Horfley,  p.   378. 

1  Camden,  p.  18.  Baxter,  p.  457.  Horfley,  p.  378. 
3  Horfley,  p.  376.  Camden*  p.  25:.  Baxter,  p.  222. 
}  Horfley,  p,  78. 
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No.  II.  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  and  but  little  known  to  them,  it  may 
be  fufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  firft  fedtion  of  the  third 
chapter  of  this  book,  for  an  account  of  thefe  nations  and  their 
towns. 
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MAP  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  according 
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NUMBER     IV. 


ANTONINI    ITER    BRITANNIARUM. 

Antoninus* s  Itinerary  of  Britain. 


THIS  moft  valuable  remain  of  antiquity  was  probably  com-  No.  IV. 
pofed  at  the  command  of  fome  of  thofe  Roman  Empe-  r 
rors  who  bore  the  name  of  Antoninus  5  though  fome  additions 
might  be  made  to  it  afterwards,  when  new  military-ways  were 
laid,  and  new  towns  and  ftations  built.  It  feems  to  have  been 
defigned,  in  general,  to  give  the  Roman  emperors,  and  their 
civil  and  military  officers,  a  diftinCt  idea  of  the  fituation,  ex- 
tent, and  principal  places  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  that  prodi- 
gious empire;  and,  in  particular,  to  be  a  directory  to  the  Ro- 
man troops  in  their  marches.  For  it  contains  the  names  of  the 
towns  and  ftations  on  the  feveral  military-ways,  with  the  num- 
ber of  miles  between  each  of  thefe  towns,  and  that  which  flood 
next  to  it,  on  the  fame  road,  at  the  diftance  of  a  day's  march. 
It  is  divided  into  many  different  and  diftinct  Itinera,  or  routes, 
in  each  province  ;  fome  leading  one  way,  fome  another  ;  fome 
longer,  others  ftiorter.  That  part  of  this  work  which  refpecls 
Britain  (with  which  alone  we  are  at  prefent  concerned)  is  divid- 
ed into  fifteen  of  thefe  Itinera,  or  routes ;  of  each  of  which  we 
fhall  give  the  original  (and  Mr.  Horfley's  translation)  in  the  text j 
with  a  few  ihort  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 


IT£R   I.  ROUTE  I. 

Miles. 
-A  limits,  1.  e.  a  From  the   limit,    i.  e.  the 

vallo,   PRiE-  wall,      to    Hebberftow 

torivm     ui-  fields,  orBroughton       156 


^u«  M.  P,  CLVI. 


c  2 


3« 

No.  IV. 


P     P    E 

N    D    I    X. 

Riechefter 

Miles, 

M.    P.   XX 

Corbridge 

20 

M.   P.   IX 

Ebchefter 

9 

M.   P     XIX 

Binchefter 

'9 

M.   P.   XXII 

Cataraft 

22 

M.   P.    XXIV 

Aid  borough 

24 

York 

»7 

M.   P.  XVIII 

M.    P.   VII 

On  Dery/ent  rivpr 

7 

M.   P.  XI  I  I 

Wighron 

l3 

M.   P     XXV 

Hebberftow-fields, 

or 

Broughton 

15 

A'BREMENIO 
CORSTOPITVM 
b  VINDOMORA 
VINOVIA 
c  CATARACTONI 
d  ISVRIVM 
EEVRACVM  LEG 
VI     VICTRIX 

*  DERVENTI ONE    M. 
f DELGOV1T IA 

*  PR.ETORIO 


*  Though  Dr.  Gale,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Itinerary, 
p.  7.  placeth  Bremenium  at  Brampton,  on  the  river  Bremifhin 
Northumberland  ;  and  others  place  it  at  Brampton  in  Cumber- 
land ;  yet  the  altar  that  was  found  at  Riechefter,  near  the  head  of 
the  river  Read,  in  Northumberland,  with  the  name  Bremenium  up- 
on it,  is  a  demonftration  that  this  was  its  real  fituation.  Horfley 
Brit.  Rom.  p.  243. 

b  Both  Dr.  Gale  and  Camden  have  evidently  miftaken  the  fitua- 
tion of  Vindomora  ;  the  former  placing  it  at  Dolande,  within  lefs 
than  five  miles  of  Corbridge  j  and  the  other  at  Walls-end,  which 
is  quite  out  of  the  way  of  this  Iter,  which  proceeds  from  north  to 
iouthj  along  the  famous  military  road  called  Watling-ftreet:.  See 
Horlley's  Brit.  Rom.  p.  396. 

e  This  Roman  town  and  ftation  was  fituated  in  the  fields  of 
Thornborough,  about  half  a  mile  above  Catara6t-bridge,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  river  Swale,  where  lome  faint  veitiges  of  it,  and 
of  the  military  ways  leading  to  and  from  it,  are  ltill  viable,  and 
where  many  Reman  coins  have  been  found. 

d  This  town,  in  another  Iter,  is  called  Ifurum  Brigantum,  and 
%vas  probably  the  capital  of  that  powerful  Britifh  nation  the  Bri- 
gantes.  It  was  unqueftiorably  fituated  at  Aldborough,  on  the 
ftver  Ure,  from  whence  Ifurum  derived  its  ancient  Britifh  and  Ro- 
man naifne.  The  foundations  of  the  ramparts  may  ftill  be 
traced. 

*  This  ftation  was  unqueftionably  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Derwent,  from  which  it  derived  its  mime,  though  the  parti- 
cular fpot  on  which  it  flood  cannot  now  be  afcertained.  Gale, 
Cairder,  Baxter,  and  others,  fix  it  at  Aklby  5  but  Mr.  Horfley 
thinks  that  out  of  the  line,  and  rarher  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  at 
JCexby  ;  though  there  are  no  veitiges  of  it  remaining  at  either  of 
thefe  places. 

f  This  itation  is  generally  placed,  by  antiquaries,  at  Wigh- 
ton,  or  at  Gocirnanham,  a  viilag?  about  half  a  mile  from  it. 

s  pjaetorium  is  placed,  by  feveral  annquaries,  at  patnngton  ; 
but  Mr.  Horfley,  for  various  reafons,  tlvrks  it  more  probable  that 
it  flood  either  at  Broughton,  or  in  Hebbeiiiow-fielris,  on  the  grand 
military- way  now  called  Kigh-ftreet,  which  runs  'from  the  Hum- 
ber  to  Lincoln.     Horfley  But.  Rom.  p.  40*;,  &c. 

hThe 
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ITER   II. 


A    VALLO     AD     PORTVM     Rl- 
TVPAS  M.  P.  CCCCLXXXI 

k A  BLATO  BVLGiO 
1  CASTRA  EXPLO- 

RATORVM  M     P.    XII 

k  LVGVVALLIO       M.    P.    XII 
1 VOREDA 
fa  EROVONACIS 
VERTERIS 

LAVATRIS 
CATARACTONI 
ISVRIVM 


n 


M.  P.  XIV 
M.  P.  XIII 
M.  P.  XIII 
M.  P.  XIV 
M.  P.  XVI 
M.  P.  XXI  V 


ROUTE  II.  No.  IV. 

Miles. 

From  beyond  the  wall 
to  Richborcugh,  in 
Kent  43  £ 

Middleby 

Netherby  1 2 


Carlille 

Old  Penrith 

Kirbythtire 

Brugh,  under  Stanemore 

Bowes 

Catava6t 

Aid  borough 


J  2 

l3 
*3 
14 
16 

24 


h  The  tracing  this  very  long  route,  which  feems  to  have  reached 
from  one  end  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain  to  the  other,  is 
attended  with  many  difficulties,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  never 
be  removed.  Antiquaries  are  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the 
fituation  of  Blatum  Bulgium,  the  place  where  it  begins  ;  for 
though  Camden,  Gale,  Baxter,  and  ibme  others  have  fixed  it  at 
Boulnefs,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Solway  firth,  at  the  end  of  Seve- 
rus's  wall,  yet  Mr.  Horfley  hath  made  it  highly  probable  that  it 
was  really  fituated  at  Middleby  in  Annandale. 

i  If  Blatum  Bulgium  was  really  at  Middleby^  every  circum- 
fiance  leads  us  to  fix  the  Caftra  Exploratorum  at  Netherby,  and  the 
mote  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it.  For  at  the  former  there  was  a 
famous  Roman  town,  and  at  the  other  an  exploratory  camp'. 
Both  thefe  places  are  at  a  proper  diftance  from  Blatum  Bulgium  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Luguvallium  on  the  other,  and  fituated  on  the 
military-way  which  led  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

k  Though  Dr.  Gale  fixes  Luguvallium  at  Old  Carlille,  yet  it  is 
on  many  accounts  more  probable  that  it  flood  where  the  city  of 
Carlille  now  ftands< 

1  Old  Penrith,  which  was  certainly  the  place  where  the  Roman 
ftation  Voreda  flood,  is  fituated  at  the  north-weft  end  of  Plump- 
tonwaili  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  prefent  town  of  Pen= 
nth,  on  a  noble  military-way,  which  is  therein  the  higher!  prefer- 
vation. 

m  Dr.  Gale  was  certainly  miflaken  in  placing  Brovonaciae  at 
Kendale,  which  is  more  than  ten  miles  further  from  Penrith,  and 
quite  out  of  the  courfe  of  this  Iter.  But  the  flation  near  Kirby- 
thure, where  Roman  infcriptions  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found,  anlwers  exaclly  to  the  fituation  of  Brovonacae. 

n  The  Roman  military-way  on  which  this  f3>  d  tlj?  lafl  ftation 
were  fituated,  is  in  fuch  high  preservation,  the  veltiges  01  the  ftati- 
ons  are  fo  plain,  and  the  diftances  anfwer  fo  exaclly,  that  there  can 
be  no  difpute  about  their  fituation* 

*  This 
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No.  IV. 


Miles. 

0  EBVRACVM 

M. 

P. 

XVII 

York 

17 

p  CALCARIA 

M. 

P. 

IX 

Tadcafter 

9 

q   CAMBODVNO 

M. 

P. 

XX 

Near  Gretland 

20 

r  MANVCIO 

M. 

P. 

XVIII 

Manchefter 

18 

*  CONDATE 

M. 

P. 

XVIII 

Near  Norchwich 

18 

1  DEVA  LEG.     XX 

Chefter 

20 

VICT. 

M. 

P. 

XX 

u  BOVIO 

M. 

P. 

X 

Near  Stretton 

IO 

x MEDIOLANVM 

M. 

P. 

XX 

Near  Draiton 

20 

7  RVTVNIO 

M. 

?. 

XII 

Near  Wera 

12 

*  This  Iter  or  Route  coincides  with  the  forts  from  Cataract  to 
York. 

p  York  was  a  place  of  great  note  in  the  Roman  times,  being  a 
colony,  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  fome- 
times  even  of  the  emperors,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  fixth  le- 
gion. It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  is  fo  often  mentioned  in 
the  Itinerary ;  and  that  fo  many  roads  led  to  it  and  from  it.  This 
Iter  from  York  proceeds  upon  a  different  road  from  the  firft,  point- 
ing more  to  the  welt.  It  is  a  little  uncertain  whether  Calcaria  was 
fituated  at  Tadcafter  or  at  Newton-kyme.  See  Horlley  Brit.  Rom. 
p.  411.  Camd.  Brit.  p.  670. 

«  Cambodunum  is  placed  by  Dr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Baxter  at  AI- 
monbury,  where  fome  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  $  but 
Mr.  Horlley  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  was  near  Gretland  j 
and  is  alfo  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  numerals,  which 
mould  have  been  xxx. 

r  The  Roman  ftation  Manucium,  is  univerfally  agreed  to  have 
been  fituated  near  Manchefter,  where  the  veftiges  of  it  are  ftill  vifl- 
ble.  But  Mr.  Korfley  thinks  there  is  alfo  an  error  herein  the  nu- 
merals, which  he  imagines  were  originally  xxm.  The  original 
Britiih  name  of  this  place,  Dr.  Gale  conjectures,  was  Main,  which 
iignifies  a  rock. 

f  Though  Condate  hath  been  generally  placed  at  Congleton, 
-Mr.  Horfley  hath  made  it  very  probable  that  it  was  fomewhere 
id  gar  Norwich. 

*  Deva  was  unquestionably  fituated  where  the  city  of  Chefter  now 
Hands,  and  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
twentieth  legion. 

uBovium  is  placed  by  fome  antiquaries  at  Bangor-monachorum, 
by  others  at  Boverton,  and  by  Mr.  Horfley  fomewhere  near  Strit- 
tow.     But  its  foliation  is  really  unknown. 

*  Antiquaries  are  no  lefs  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  fitu- 
ation  of  thisftatioa,  which  is  in  reality  as  little  known  as  that  of 
the  former. 

*  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter,  are  unanimous  in  their  opini- 
ons that  Rutunium  was  fituated  at  Rowton-caftle  5  but  Mr.  Hor- 
lley is  very  pofitive  that  it  was  really  at  Wem,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Rodan. 

-  Urioconiura 
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a  VRIOCONIO 

M. 

P. 

XI 

■*  VXACONA 

M. 

P. 

xr 

*  PENNOCRVCIO 

M. 

P. 

XII 

ETOCETO 

M. 

P. 

XII 

c  MANDVESSEDO 

M. 

,   P, 

,   XVI 

a  VENONIS 

M 

P. 

XII 

*  BENNAVENNA 

M. 

P. 

XVII 

f   LACTODORO 

M. 

P. 

XII 

£  MAGIOVINTO 

M, 

P. 

XVII 

DVROCOBRIVIS 

M. 

P. 

XII 

h VEROLAMIO 

M. 

P. 

XI  I 

Wroxeter 

Near  Sheriff  Hales 

Near  the  river  Penk 

Wall  near  Litchfield 

Mancefter 

Cleycefter 

Near  Daventry 

Towcefter 

Fenny  Stratford 

Dunftable 

St.  Albans 


2  Urioconium  was  certainly  fittiated  at  Wroxeter,  and  its  ancient 
Britifh  name  Urecon  is  flill  preierved  in  that  of  a  neighbouring 
mountain  called  the  Wreken. 

*  Dr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Camden  place  Uxacona  at  Okenyale,  and 
Mr.  Baxter  at  Newport}  but  Mr.  Horfley,  following  the  tract  of 
the  military  way,  and  obferving  the  diftance,  fixes  it  at  the  banks 
of  a  rivulet  near  Sheriff  Hales. 

b  Though  Dr.  Gale  is  pofitive  thatthis  ftation  was  fituated  at 
Stretton,  yet  it  is  more  probable,  on  feveral  accounts,  that  it  was 
feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Penk,  at  or  near  the  town  of 
Penkridge. 

*  All  our  antiquaries  have  agreed  to  place  ManduefTedum  at 
Mancefter,  which  ftands  on  the  Roman  military-way  called  Wat- 
ling- itreet,  and  where  many  Roman  coins  have  been  found, 
Camden  and  Gale  derive  its  ancient  Britilh  name  from  Maen,  a 
rock,  but  Mr.  Baxter  derives  it  from  Mandu  Effedin,  which,  he 
fays,  is  a  family  feat  or  city.  But  it  was  perhaps  really  derived 
from  Mandu  Huicci,  the  city  or  capital  of  the  Huicci,  the  ancient 
Britifh  inhabitants  of  this  place. 

d  This  ftation  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftood  at  or  near  the  place 
where  the  two  great  military  roads,  called  the  Foffe  and  Watling- 
itreed,  interfered  each  other. 

e  Though  Mr.  Camden,  Dr.  Gale,  and  Dr.  Stukeley,  have 
placed  Bennavenna  at  Weedon,  Mr.  Horfley's  reafons  for  fixing 
it  at  or  near  Daventry,  feem  to  be  fatisfactory. 

f  Mr.  Camden  and  Dr.  Gaie  have  fixed  Lactcdorum  at  Stony 
Stratford,  and  imagine  that  its  original  Biitifh  name  was  com- 
pounded of  the  twG  Britifh  words,  Lach,  a  ftone,  and  Dour, 
water.  Mr.  Bullet,  in  his  Celtic  Dictionary,  derives  this  name 
from  Lach,  a  ftone,  and  Torri,  to  cut. 

s  Mr.  Horfley  conjectures  that  the  two  flations,  Magiovintum 
and  Durocobrivae,  have  been  tranfpofed  by  the  carelefsnefsof  fame 
tranferiber,  and  that  Durocobrivae  was  at  Fenny  Stratford,  and 
Magiovintum  at  Dunftable  ;  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  the  meaning 
of  the  original  Britifh  names  of  thefe  places  will  be  more  agreeable 
to  their  fituationp,. 

h  There  is  no  difpute  among  antiquaries  about  the  fifuation  of 
Yerolamium,  which    was   unqueiucnably   at   Verulam,    near   St. 

Albans, 
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No.  IV.  _      _.„  Miles. 


1  SVLLONIACIS 

M.   P. 

IX 

Brockley-hills 

9 

k  LONDINIO 

M.  P. 

XI  I 

London 

12 

1  NOVIOMAGO 

M.  P. 

X. 

Woodcote,  near  Croydon 

16 

VAGNIACIS 

M.  P. 

XVIII 

Northfleee 

18 

™DVROBRIVlS 

M.   P. 

I  X 

Rochefter 

9 

n  DVROLEVO 

M.  P. 

XVI 

Milton 

16 

°  DVROVERNO 

M.   P. 

XI  I 

Canterbury 

tz 

p   AD   PORTVM  RI 

Richborough 

12 

TVPIS 

M.  P. 

XI  I 

ITER 

III. 

ROUTE   III. 

A     LONDINO     AD 

From  London  to  the  Ha 

PORTVM     DV- 

ven  at  Dover 

66 

BRIS 

M.   P 

.  I,  XVI 

i 

A    LONDINIO 

From  London 

DVROBRI VI  S 

M.  P. 

XXVI  I 

Rochefter 

27 

DVROVERNO 

M.   P 

.  XXV 

Canterbury 

*5 

*  AD  PORTVM 

Dover 

H 

DVBRIS 

M.  P 

.XIV 

Albans.  It  was  a  very  flourifhing  and  populous  city  in  the  Roman 
times,  and  honoured  with  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  municipium 
or  free  city. 

1  All  our  antiquaries  agree  in  placing  Sulloniaea?  at  Brockley- 
hills,  where  many  Roman  antiqaities  have  been  found.  Mr. 
Baxter,  and  fome  others,  think  that  this  was  the  capital  of  the  fa- 
mous Caflivelani?,  which  was  taken  by  Julius  Caefar. 

k  This  great,  populous,  and  rich  city,  was  the  capital  of  pro- 
vincial Britain  in  the  Roman  times,  and  the  point  to  which  no 
fewer  than  eight  of  thefe  Itinera  or  routes  of  Antoninus  led.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  of  this  famous  city  will  never,  perhaps,  be 
fettled  to  univerfal  fa tis faction  :  but  thofe  who  defire  to  fee  all  the 
rnoft  probable  conjectures  of  learned  men  about  it  at  one  view, 
may  confult Bullet's  Celtic  Dictionary,  torn.  i.p«  349,  350. 

1  The  fituation  of  this  ftation  is  very  uncertain  j  but  Cam- 
den, Gale,  and  Hoi  (ley,  have  agreed  in  placing  it  at  Wood- 
cote. 

m  All  our  antiquaries  have,  on  good  grounds,  agreed  in  fixing 
Durobrivc;  at  Rochefter ;  and  in  deriving  its  ancient  Bi  itifh  name 
from  Dur,  a  river,  and  Briv,  a  town. 

n  The  firuatlort  of  this  ftation  is  quite  uncertain,  and  Mr.  Hor- 
■fiey  feenis  to  be  lingular  in  placing  it  at  Milton. 

0  There  is  no  difpute  about  the  fituation  of  this  ftation  ;  and  Mr. 
Baxter  derives  its  ancient  name  from  Dur,  a  river,  and  Vern,  a 
fanftuary. 

p  This  long  route  terminates  at  Richborough,  where  the  Romans 
commonly  embarked  for  the  continent,  as  \vc  do  now  from 
Dover. 

1  There  is  no  difpute  or  uncertainty  about  the  fituation  of  any 
of  the  ftstions  in  this  fhort  route.     It  may  be  proper,   however,  to 

take 
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P    E 

N    D    I    X, 

ITER 

IV. 

ROUTE  IV. 

Miles, 

A  LONDINO  AD 

From   London  to  the  Hi- 

PORTVM      LE 

ven  at  Lime                    6S 

MANIS 

M.  P. 

LXVIII 

A   LONDI NI 0 

** 

From  London 

DVROBRI VI  S 

M.  P. 

,  XXVI  I 

Rocheiler                              27 

DVROVERNO 

M.  P 

.   XXV 

Canterbury                           25 

1    AD     PORTVM 

Lime,        near    Wefl> 

LEMANI S 

M.   P 

.   XVI 

hyth                                   1 6 
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No.  IV. 


ITER    V. 

A  LONDINIO  LVGV- 
VALLIVM  AD  VAL- 
LVM       M.  P.  CCCCXLIII 

A   LONDINIO 

s  CESAROMAGOM. P. XXVIII 

1  COLON!  A  M.  P.  XXIV 

*  VILLA     FAV- 

STINI  M.  P.  XXXV 

AL.  XXV 


ROUTE  V. 

From  London  to  Car- 
lifle,  near  the  wall  443 

From  London 
Near    Chelmsford,    or 
Writtle  28 

Colchefter  24 


Dunmow 


35  al.  25 


take  notice  that  the  Rations  of  Novicmagus  and  Vagniacac,  be- 
tween London  and  Rochefter,  and  of  Durolevum,  between  Ro- 
chefter  and  Canterbury,  are  not  mentioned  in  this  route  :  this  makes 
it  probable  that  thefe  three  ftations  had  been  flighted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, when  this  route  was  cornpofed  ;  which  is  probably  the  reafort 
that  no  certain  veftiges  of  them  can  be  discovered. 

r  All  the  ftaticnsin  this  fhort  route  have  been  mentioned  before, 
and  are  perfectly  well  known,  except  the  lafh  Lemanae  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  place  which  is  called  Raw? 
Xv/law,  the  New  Port,  by  Ptolemy,  and  to  have  been  fituated  at  or 
near  the  village  of  Lime,  about  a  mile  beyond  Studfal-caftle.  It 
was  a  haven  in  the  Roman  times. 

s  Notwithftanding  the  pompous  name  of  this  ftation  (Caefar's 
feat),  its  very  ruins  are  now  to  entirely  ruined,  that  its  exacl  Situ- 
ation cannot  be  difcovered  j  but  by  the  diitance  from  London, 
and  the  direction  of  the  road  on  which  this  route  proceeds,  it  mult 
have  been  at  or  near  Chelmsford. 

'  Though  our  antiquaries  are  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the 
fvtuation  of  Colonia,  it  feems,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  moft  probable, 
that  it  was  at  Coichefter,  on  she  river  Colne,  from  which  it  deriv- 
ed its  name. 

u  Villa  Fauftini  is  placed,  by  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter,  at 
St.  Edmond's-bury  in  Suffolk  ;  but  Mr.  Horfley  prefers  thofe  co- 
pies of  the  Itinerary  which  have  xxv  for  the  numerals,    and  fixes 

it 
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No.  IV.  Mi!cs- 

ZICIAN0S  m.p.  xviit     Chefterford  18 

ycAMBORico     m.  p.  xxxv  Icklingham  35 

zdvkoliponte  m   P.  xxv  Cambridge  25 

aDVROBRivis    m.  p.  xxxv  Caftor  35 

kcAVSENNis      m.  P.  xxx  Ancafter  30 

eLiKDO               m- P.  xxvi  Lincoln  26 

dSEGELoci        m.  p.  xiv  Litcleborough  14 

c  dano                m.  P.  xxi  Doncafter  21 

legeolio           m.  P.xvi  Cafterfbrd  \6 

eboraco            m.  p.  xxi  York  21 

isvbrigantvm  m.  p.  xvi  1  Aldborough  17 

cataractonim.  p.  xxi v  Cataratl  24 

LAVATR    S  M.   P.  XVIII       Bowes  l8 

verteris  m.p.  xiii     Brugh  13 

brocavo  m.  p.  xx        Brou^ham-cadle  20 

LVGOVALLIO        M.  P.  XX  t  I        Cailifls  22 

it  at  Dunmow.  Wherever  it  was  fituated,  it  probably  derived  its 
name  Villa  Fauftini,  from  fome  great  Roman  called  Fauftinus 
having  a  country-feat  there. 

x  This  ftation  is  placed  by  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter,  at 
Ichburrow  in  Norfolk,  but  Mr.  Horfley  fixes  it  at  a  large  fortified 
piece  of  ground  between  Chefterford  and  Ickliton,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

y  All  our  antiquaries,  except  Mr.  Horfley,  place  Camboricum 
rear  Cambridge,  at  aplacecailed,  by  Bede  Grantcefter  j  and  de- 
rive its  name  from  Cam,  crooked,  and  Brit,  aford. 

2  Thofe  antiquaries  who  place  Camboricum  at  Cambridge,  fix 
Durolipons  at  Godmanchefter. 

aDr.  Gale  fixes  Durobriv35  at  Bridge  Carterton,  two  miles  north 
from  Stamford  3  but  Camden,  Baxter,  and  Horfley,  place  it  at 
Caflor,  upon  the  river  Nen,  or  rather  at  the  village  of  Dcrnford, 
near  Oaftor,  where  many  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  found. 

b  Dr.  Gale  fupj*  fes  that  Caufenn.se  was  fituated  where  Notting- 
ham now  (lands  j  but  Mr.  Koifley  fixes  it  at  Ancafter.  He  is 
feniible  that  this  will  not  correfpond  with  the  ditlancesin  the  Itine- 
rary as  they  now  ftand,  and  therefore  fuppofes  that  the  tranfcribe"Ys 
had  committed  a  miftakein  the  numerals,  which  mould  have  been 
XXXVi  oppofite  toCaufennis,  and  xx  oppofiteto  Lindo. 

c  There  is  no  difpute  about  the  fituation  of  this  ftation,  which 
was  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  place  of  great  note. 

d  AH  our  antiquaries  agree  in  placing  Segelocum,  which  is  cal- 
led Agelocurn  in  the  eighth  Iter,  at  Littleborough,  where  Roman 
coins,  altars,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found. 

e  As  there  is  no  d.fpute  among  our  antiquaries  about  the  fituati- 
envof  this  and  the  following  ftations  in  this  Iter,  it  is  unneceflary 
to  detain  the  reader  with  an v  further  remarks  UDonit. 

f  Thefe 
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ITER   VI. 


ALONDINIOLIN- 

DVM 

M. 

P. 

CLVl 

A  LONDINIO 

VEROLAMIO 

M. 

P. 

XXI 

DVROCOBRIO 

M. 

P. 

XII 

MAGIOVINIO 

M. 

P. 

Xi  I 

LACTODORO 

M. 

P. 

XVI 

f  ISANAVATlA 

M. 

P. 

XII 

£  TRIPONTiO 

M. 

P. 

XII 

VENONIS 

M. 

P. 

IX 

hRATlS 

M- 

P. 

XII 

*  VEROMETO 

M* 

P. 

XI  II 

k  MARGIDVNO 

M. 

P. 

Xfll 

*  AD  PONTEM 

M. 

P. 

VII 

mCROCOCOLANAM 

P. 

VI  I 

LINDO 

M. 

P. 

XI  J 

ROUTE  VI. 

Miles. 
From  London  to  Lin- 
coln 156 
From  London 
St.  Albans  21 
Dunitable  12 
Fenny  Stratford  12 
Towcefter  16 
Near  Daventry  12 
Lugby  12 

CI  r%  / 

ieyceiter  9 

Leicefter  12 

Near  Willoughby  13 

Near  Eafl  Bridgeford      13 

Near  Southwell  3 

Brugh,  near  Colingham  5 

Lincoln  12. 


No.  IV. 


f  Thefe  fix  flations  were  explained  in  the  fecond  Iter. 

s  Drs.  Gale  and  Stukeley  place  Tripontium  at  Dawbridge  5  and 
the  1  ail  of  the fe  authors  derives  its  name  from  Tie,  a  town,  and 
Pant,  a  little  valley,  in  which  Dowbridge  is  fituated.  Cnrnden. 
and  .Baxter  fix  Tripontium  at  Torcefter,  and  Camden  derives  its 
name  from  the  Britifh  words  Tair-ponti,  which  lignifies  three 
bridges.  But  Mr.  H^rftey  f  ippofes  it  to  have  been  utuated  where 
the,  town  of  Rugby  new  Hands. 

h  This  Iter  leaves  Watling- Greet  at  Cleycefier,  and  proceeds 
from  thence  to  Lincoln,  on  the  Fo  fie  way :  Rata?  is  placed  by  all 
our  antiquaries  at  Leiceiicf,  wl-here  many  Roman  antiquities' have 
been  found,  and  particularly  defcribed  by  Camden,  St,  kzley,  and 
others. 

*  The  vefliges  of  this  ftation  are  diftinetiy  defcribed  by  Dr. 
Stukeley/  in  his  Itinerarium  Cuiiofum,  p.  102,   103. 

*  The  nams  of  the  next  Nation,  Ad  Pontem,  hath  determined 
Dr.  Stukeiey  andfome  other  antiquaries,  to  place  it  at  Bridgeford. 
But  Mr.  Horfley,  following  the  courfe  of  the  Fofieway,  and  ob- 
ferving  the  diitances,  fixes  Margidunum  here,  and  Ad  Pontem  at 
another. 

1  The  diftance  and  direction  of  the  road,  r2ther  than  any  veftiges 
of  a  ftation,  determined  Mr.  Horfley  to  fix  Ad  Pontem  at  this 
place ;  and  he  fuppHes  that  the  neighbouring  town  of  Newark  arofe 
out  of  the  r;iins  of  this  (lation. 

m  The  veftiges  of  this  ftation,  which  are  very  faint,  are  defcribed 
by  Dr.  Stukeiey,  in  his  Iiineru;  v,  t>,  93,  991 

*  Mr, 
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No.  IV.  ITER    VII. 

AnREGNQ    LON- 

DINIVM  M.  P.  XCVI 

CLAVSENTO  M.  P.  XX 

•  VENTA  BELGA- 

RVM  M.  P.  X 

P  CALLEVA  ATRE- 

BATVM  M.  P.  XXII 

ipONTIBVS  M.  P.  XXII 

LONDINIO  M.  P.  XXII 

ITER    VIIL 

AB  EBVRACO  LON- 

DINIVM       M.   P.  CCXXVII 
AB  EBVRACO 


ROUTE    VII. 

Miles. 
From     Chichefler     to 


London 
Old  Southampton 
Winchefter 

Silchefter 

Near  Old  Windfor 
London 

ROUTE    VIIL 


LAGECIO 

DANO 

AGELOCO 

LINDO 


M.   P. XXI 
M.  P.  XVI 
M.  P. XXI 
M.  P.  XIV 


96 
20 
I  Or 

22 

22 
22 


CROCOCOLANA  M.  P.  XIV 
^lARGIDVNA       M«  P.  XIV 
VERNOMETO        M.  X.  VII 
RATIS  M.  P.  XI  I 

VENONIS  M.  P.  XII 

BANNAVANTO  M.  P.  XVII 
MAGIOVINTO  M. P. XXVIII 
DVROCOBRIVIS    M.  P.  XII 


From  York  to  Lon- 
don 227 
From  York 

Cadleford  21 

Doncafter  16 

Littleborough  21 

Lincoln  14 
Brugh,  near  Colinghami^ 

Near  Eaft  Bridgeford  14 

Near  Willoughby  12 

Leicefler  1 1 

Cleycefter  22 

Near  Daventry  18 

Fenny  Stratford  28 

Dunftable  12 


n  Mr.  Camden,  Dr.  Gale,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  others,  are  una- 
nimous in  fixing  Regnum,  the  cspital  of  the  Regni,  at  Ringwood  ; 
but  Mr.  Horfley  hath  produced  feveral  reafons  for  fuppofing  it  to 
have  been  fituated  where  Chichefter  now  ftands. 

0  There  is  no  difpute  among  our  antiquaries  about  the  fituation 
of  this  ftation.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Belgse.  For  the  word 
Venta,  which  is  joined  to  the  name  of  feveral  of  the  ancient  Britifh 
nations,  to  denote  the  capital  of  thefe  nations,  is  derived  by  Mr. 
Baxter  from  the  old  Britifh  word  Went,  head  or  chief. 

p  Dr.  Stukeley  hath  produced  feveral  arguments  for  placing 
Calleva  at  Farnliam,  in  his  Itinerary,  p.  196  ;  and  Mr.  Horfley 
hath  given  his  reafons  for  fixing  it  at  Silchefter,  in  his  Britan. 
Roman,  p.  458. 

1  Some  of  our  antiquaries  place  this  ftation  at  Colebrook,  others 
at  Reading,  and  others  at  Staines. 

/    «  All 
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Miles.     No.  IV. 
yerolamio       M.  P-  xii         St.  Albans  £2    v^-v\J 

1 londinio        M.  p.  xxi        London  21 

ITER    IX.  ROUTE    IX. 

A  venta  icenorvm  LON-     From    Caifter,    near 
dinivm  m.  p.  cxxvin         Norwich,  to  Lon- 
don 128 
s  a  venta  icenorum           From  Caifter 

«  S1TOMAGO     M.  P.  XXXI         Wulpit  31 

"cambreto-  Stretford  22 

NIO  M.  P.  XXII 

*adansam      m.  p.  xv        Witham  15 

y  camvlodvnom.  p.  vi         Maldon  6 

z  canonio         m.  p.  ix         Fambridge  9 

r  All  the  ftations  in  this  route  have  been  mentioned  in  fome 
of  the  former. 

3  Venta  Icenorum  was  probably  the  capital  of  the  Iceni, 
and  is  generally  fuppofed,  by  our  antiquaries,  to  have  been 
fituated  at  Caifter,  about  three  miles  from  Norwich,  which  is 
believed  to  have  arifen  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city. 

1  Mr.  Camden  fuppofes  this  ftation  was  at  Thetford,  but  Dr. 
Gale  and  Mr.  Horfley  agree  in  fixing  it  at  Wulpir. 

u  Mr.  Camden  and  Dr.  Gale  fix  this  ftation  at  Bretonham, 
on  the  river  Breton  -3  but  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  the  diftance  fuits 
better  with  Stretford,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Breton  and  the 
Stovvr. 

x  Our  antiquaries  have  made  a  variety  of  conjectures  about 
the  reafon  and  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  ftation,  which  are 
all  uncertain.  Dr.  Gale  fuppofes  it  was  fituated  at  Barklow, 
near  the  fource  of  the  river  Pant,  and  imagines  that  the  real 
name  of  the  ftation  was  Ad  Panfam.  But  Camden  and  Horfley 
have  fixed  it  at  Witham. 

y  Though  Camulodunum  had  been  the  capital  of  the  great 
Britifh  king  Curiobeline,  the  firft  Roman  colony  in  this  ifland, 
and  a  place  of  great  magnificence;  yet  it  is  now fo  entirely 
ruined,  that  our  antiquaries  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions 
about  the  place  where  it  was  fituated.  Dr.  Gale  contends  ear- 
neftly  for  Walden  ;  Talbot,  Stillingfleet,  and  Baxter,  areas 
pofitive  for  Coichcfter  -,  while  Camden,  Horfley,  and  others 
plead  for  Ma]don. 

2  Mr.  Camden  hath  placed  this  ftation  at  Chelmsford,  and 
Dr.  Gale  hath  fixed  it  at  Little  Canfield. 
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LONDINIO 


AL.  XXVI 
M.  P.  XVI 


Near  Chelmsford 
Le&on 

London 


Miles. 

12 
16 

16 


ITER    X. 

A  GLANOVENTO    MEDIO- 
LANVM  M.  P.  CL. 


h  A  GLANOVENTA 
GALAVA  M.  P.  XVIII 

AL-  XXVIII 


ROUTE   X. 

Miles. 

From  Lanchefler,  in 
the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, to  the  ftation 
near  Draiton,  on  the 
borders  of  Shrop- 
fhire  15© 

From  Lanchefler 

Old  Town  ig 


ALONE 

M.  P.  XII 

Whitley-caitle 

12 

GALACVM 

M.  P.  XIX 

Appleby 

19 

BREMETONACISM.  P,  XXVII 

Overborough 

27 

AL.  XXXII 

COCCIO 

M.  P.  XX 

AL.  XXV 

Ribcherter 

20 

MANCVNIO 

M.  P.  XVII 
AL.    XXVII 

Mancheiler 

17 

CONDATE 

M.  P.  XVIII 

Near  Ncrthwich 

18 

MEDIOLANO 

M. P.  XVI  1 1 
AL.  XXVIII 

Near  Draiton 

18 

3  It  is  imagined  that  the  tranfcribers  have  here  committed  a 
miftake  in  the  numerals,  which  mould  have  been  xxvi  oppofite 
to  Durolito,  and  v  oppofire  toLondinio. 

b-  This  is  the  moft  difficult  and  perplexing  route  of  any  in  the 
Itinerary,  and  there  are  hardly  any  two  of  our  antiquaries 
agreed  about  the  beginning,  end,  or  courfe  of  it.  In  this  per- 
plexity we  have  chofen  Mr.  Horfley  for  <  u-  guide;  and  refer 
fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  a  tafte  for  enquiries  of  this  kind,  to 
his  notes  upon  it  in  his  Brit.  Rom.  p.  448,  &c. 

e  Nothing 
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ITER    XL 

A  cSEGONTIO  DEVAM 

M.  P.  LXXXHI 
A  SEGCNTIO 
CON    VIO  M-  P,  XXIV 

VAR1S  M-  P.  xrx 

AL.  XXI 
DEVA  MP.  XXXII 

AL.  XXI 

ITER    XII. 

A  d  CALEVA  MVRIDVNVM 
VRIOCONIVM 

M.  P.  CLXXXVI 
eA  CALEVA 


ROUTEXI.  No.  IV. 

Miles,   ^/-vxj 
From    Caernarvon    to 

Chefter  83 

From  Caernarvon 
Caer  Rhyn  24 

Bodvary  19 


Chefter 


32 


VINDOMI 


M.  P.  XV 


ROUTE  XII. 

Miles. 

From  Silchefter,  by 
Egerton,  to  Wrcxe- 
ter  186 

From  Silchefter 

Farnham  15 


'  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this  j  that  the  tranfcri- 
bers  of  the  Itinerary  have  committed  feveral  miftakes  in  the  nu- 
merals. For  in  many  of  thefe  routes  the  fum  total  of  the  miles 
prefixed,  differs  from  the  real  amount  of  the  particulars,  Evert 
in  this  fhortone,  the  difference  between  the  fum  prefixed  (83) 
and  the  real  amount  of  the  particulars  (75)  is  no  lefs  than  eight; 
and  Mr.  Horfley  chinks  both  numbers  are  wrong  and  that  the 
whole  length  of  this  route  was  no  more  than  67  miles. 

d  This  route  from  Silchefter,  near  Reading,  to  Wroxerer, 
takes  a  prodigious  compafs  to  Muridunum,  which  is  the  reafort 
that  ftarion  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  it.  The  fum  prefixed  to 
this  route  differs  no  lefs  than  1 04  from  the  real  amount  of  the 
particulars. 

e  Though  Mr.  Horfley  is  lingular  in  his  opinien  that  Caleva 
was  fituated  at  Silchefter,  yet  the  arguments  which  he  hath, 
brought  in  fupport  of  that  opinion,  feem  to  amount  almoft  to  a 
demonft  ration. 

f  If  Mr.  Horfley  is  right  in  placing  Caleva  at  Silchefter,  he 
is  probably  right  alfo  in  placing  Vindomis  at  Farnham,  though 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion.  It  is  impoftible  for  us,  at 
this  diftance  of  time,  to  difcover  what  engaged  the  Remans  to 
make  fuch  fudden  turns,  and  fuch  long  excurfions  in  feveral 
of  thefe  routse.  In  the  feventh  route  it  is  only  22  miles  from 
Caleva  to  Venta  Belgarum';  but  in  this  one,  making  a  com- 
pafs  by  Vindomis,  it  is  no  fewer  than  $6  miles. 

*  Dr. 
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No.  IV. 

i 

VENTABELGA- 

RVM                   M.  P.  XXI 

Winchefter 

Miles. 

21 

BRIGE  "                  M»  P.  XI 

Broughton 

ir 

AL.   IX 
SORBIODVNO       M.  P.  IX 

Old  Sarum 

9 

AL    XI 

2VIND0CLADIAM.  P.  XIII 
h  DVRNOVARIAM     P.  VI  II 

Near  Cranburn 
Dorchefter 

13 

8 

A L.  XXXV I 
i  MVRIDVNQ        M.  P.XXXVI 

Near  Eggerton 

36 

AL.  VIII 

k  SCADVM  NVN- 

Near  Chifelborough 

*5 

NIORVM            M.  P.  XV 
JLEVCARO             M.  P.  XV. 
mBOM;0                 M.  P.  XV. 
■  NIDO                    M.  P.  XV 

Near  Glaftenbury 
Near  Axbridge 
Near  Portbury 

15 
J5 

«  Dr.  Stukeley  traced  the  Roman  road  all  the  way  from  Old 
Sarum,  for  13  miles,  to  near  Borofton,  where  he  places  Vin- 
docladia,      See  Inn.  Curiof.  p.  180. 

h  All  our  antiquaries  agree  in  fixing  Durnovaria  at  Dorchef- 
ter, where  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found,  and  the 
veftiges  of  the  Roman  walls  of  the  city,  and  of  an  amphithea- 
tre without  them,  are  {till  vifible,  and  have  been  defcribed 
by  Dr.  Stukeley,  Itin.  Curiof.  p.  150,  &c.  Mr.  Horfley 
very  reafonably  fuppofes  that  the  numerals  have  been  tranfpofed 
by  the  careleffnefs  of  fome  tranfcriber  ;  and  that  xxx  fhould 
have  been  fet  oppofite  t6  Durnovaria,  andvm  oppofite  to 
Muriduno. 

1  Camden,  Gale,  and  Stukeley  place  this  ftation  atSeaton, 
and  Baxter  fixes  it  at  Topifham. 

k  Scadum  Nunniorum  is  unqueftionably  a  miftake  of  the 
tranfcriber  for  Ifa  Dumnoniorum,  which  hath  been  placed  by 
all  our  other  antiquaries  at  Exeter  ;  but  Mr.  Horfley  gives 
his  reafons  for  differing  from  them  in  his  Brit,  Rom. 
p.  4'  ••-,  463. 

1  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter  imagine  that  Leucsrum  was 
fituated  where  the  village  of  Lohor  now  {lands,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lohor,  in  Glamorganshire  ;  which  feems  to  be  at 
far  too  great  a  diftance 

m  This  ftation  is  placed  by  Camden  and  Gale  at  Boverton,  in 
Glamorganshire. 

n  Nidum  i*  fixed  by  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter,  at  Neath, 
in  GJamcrgar.fliire.  It  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  real  Courfe 
of  this  1  ite  (rem  Muridunum  to  Ifcalegua  Augufta,  is  very  un- 
certain. °  This 
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•  ISCALEGVA  AV- 


GVSTA 
BVRRIO 
GOBANNIO 
MAGNIS 
P  BRAVINIO 
VRIOCONIO 


M.  P.  XV 
M.  P.   IX 
M.  P.  XII 
M.  P.  XXII 
M-  P.   XXIV 
M.  P.  XXVII 


Cacrleon 

Ufk 

Abergavenny 

Kenchefter 

Ludlow 

Wroxeter 


Miles.    No.  IV. 
9 

12 

22 

24 
27 


ITER  XIII. 

AB  ISCA  CALEVAM 

MP.  CIX. 
q  AB   ISCA 

BVRRIO  M.  P.   IX 

r  BLESTIO  M.  P.  XI 

s  ARICONIO  M.  P.  XI 

CLIVO  M.  P.  XV 

t DVROCORNO- 

VIO  M.  P.  XIV 


ROUTE  XIII. 


From  Gaerleon   to   Sil- 

chefter 
From  Caerleon 
Ufk 

Monmouth 
Near  Rofs 
Gloucefler 
Cirencefler 


109 

9 
11 

11 

15 

14 


•  This  fhould  certainly  have  been  written  Ifa  Leg.  II.  Au- 
gufta  ;  which  all  our  antiquaries  agree  was  fkuated  at  Caerleon 
(the  city  of  the  legion}  upon  Ufk,  which  was  a  place  of  great 
magnificence  in  the  Roman  times,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
fecond  legion,  called  Augufta. 

p  Mr.  Horfley  differs  from  our  other  antiquaries  concerning 
the  fituation  of  this  and  the  preceding  ftation,  but  he  hath  given 
very  ftrong  reafons  in  fupport  of  his  opinion*  See  Brit.  Rom. 
p.  465,  466. 

9  The  fum  total  of  the  miles  prefixed  to  this  route,  which  is 
109,  differs  no  lefs  than  19  from  the  fum  of  the  particulars, 
which  is  90.  This  i?  a  demonftration  that  there  is  an  error  in 
the  numerals.  Dr.  Stukeley  imagines  that  a  ftation,  viz.  Cunetio 
(Marlborough),  with  the  numerals  xix,  hath  been  left  out  be- 
tween Durocornovium  and  Spinas. 

r  Mr.  Camden,  Drs,  Gale  and  Stukeley,  have  placed  this  fta- 
tion at  Old- town  in  Herefordshire. 

s  Ariconium  is  placed,  by  all  our  other  antiquaries,  at  Ken- 
chefter.  But  this  appears  to  be  at  too  great  a  diftance,  arA  out 
of  the  courfe  of  this  Iter. 

1  As  this  diftance  between  Clevum  and  Durocornovium  is 
too  fmall,  Mr.  Stukeley  thinks  the  numerals  were  origi- 
nally xix. 

Vol.  I,  d  *  There 


USPINIS 
CALLEVA 
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M.  P.  xv  Speen 

M.  p.  xv  Silchefter 


Miles, 
15 


ITER    XIV. 


AB 


XITEM   ALIO    ITINERE 
ISCA  CALLEVAM 

M.   P.   CI  II 
AB  ISCA 

J'VBNTASILVRVMM.  P-   IX 
ABONE  M.  P.    IX 

z  TRAIECTVS       M.   P-  IX 
*  AQVIS  SOLIS 
*>  VERLVCIONE 
CUNELIONE 


M.  P.  VI 
M.  P.  XV 
M.  P.  XX 


ROUTE    XIV. 

From  Caerleon  to  Sil- 
chefter, bv  another 
way 

From  Caerleon 

Ca  erg  went 

Aunfbury 

Henham 

Bath 

Near  Leckham 

Marlborough 


'°3 

9 

9 

9 
6 

*5 

20 


u  There  is  fufficient  evidence  that  Spina?  was  fituated  at  Speen. 
But  as  xv  is  much  too  fmalf  a  number  of  miles  for  the  diftance 
between  Cirencefter  and  Speen,  we  may  either  fnppofe  with  Dr. 
Stukeley,  that  there  is  a  ftation  omitted  between  thefe  two  places; 
or,  with  Mr.  Horfley,  that  the  numerals  oppofite  to  Spinis  mould 
have  been  xxxv. 

x  As  this  and  the  former  route  lead  from  and  to  the  fame 
places,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  by  the  former  the  Romans  de- 
figned  to  pafs  the  Severn  by  a  bridge  at  Gloucefter  ;  and  by  this 
over  a  ferry  lower  down. 

y  This  was  probably  the  capital  of  the  Silures,  one  of  the  brav- 
ed of  the  ancient  Britiih  nations. 

z  Our  antiquaries  are  generally  of  opinion  that  Traje6tus  mould 
liave  been  placed  before  Abone  ;  and  that  it  was  fituated  at  Old- 
bury,  where  they  fuppofe  there  was  a  ferry  over  the  Severn  ; 
but  Mr.  Horfley  imagines  that  Trajectus  was  ficuated  at  the  paf- 
fage  over  the  Avon,  near  Henham. 

»  Aquae  Solis  was  unquestionably  Bath,  which  was  much 
frequented  by  the  Romans  for  its  warm  and  medicinal  fpfirigs 

u  Verlucio  is  placed  by  Dr.  Gale  at  Weftbury,  and  by  Dr. 
Stukeley  at  Hedingtor. ;  but  Mr.  Horfley  following  the  courfe  of 
the  military  way  from  Bath  to  Marlborough,  and  the  diflance 
from  both  thefe  places,  thinks  it  more  probable  that  ii  was  fituat- 
ed  near  Leckham,  or  at  Silverfield,  near  Lacock,  where  great 
quantities  of  Roman  money  have  been  found. 

'.The 


A    P    F    E    ti    D    I    & 


S* 


Miles.  No.  IV. 

CSPINIS                    M.  P.  XV 

Speen 

I$l /— - 

AL.  XX 

CALLEVA              M.  P.  XV 

Silchefler 

*s 

ITER    XV. 

ROUTE  XV. 

Miles. 

A  CALLEVA     ISCAM    DVM- 

From  Silchefter  to 

Chi- 

NONIORVM    M.  P.  CXXXVI 

felborough 

136 

A  CALLEVA 

From  Silchefler 

V1NDOMI               M.  P.  XV 

Farnham 

15 

VENTA   BELGA- 

Winchefler 

It 

RVM                      M.P.XXI 

c 

ERIGE                      M.  P.  XI 

Broughton 

It 

SORBIODVNI        M.  P.  VIII 

Old  Sarora 

8 

VINDOCLADIA    M.  P.  XI  I 

Near  Cranburn 

12 

DVRNOVARIA     M.  P.  IX 

Dorchefter 

9 

MORIDVNO           M.  P.XXXVl 

Eggerton 

3* 

d  ISCA  DVMNO- 

Chifelborough 

H 

NIORVM               M.  P.  XV 

c  The  fum  total  prefixed  to  this  Iter  is  103,  but  the  fum  of 
the  particulars  amounts  only  to  98,  which  is  five  miles  lefs.  Mr. 
Stukeley  imagines  that  the  numerals  xx  were  originally  fet  oppo- 
iite  to  Spinis,  which  reconciles  the  fums  to  each  other,  and 
both  to  truth. 

d  All  the  ftations  in  this  route  have  been  mentioned  in  fome 
$f  the  former. 
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N  U  M  B  E  R      V. 


MAP     of    BRITAIN,     according    to    the 
Notitia  Imperii. 


NUMBER      VI. 

The  NOTITIA  IMPERII,  as  far  as  it  relates  u 
Britain,  with  a  Tranfiation  and  Notes. 

SOME  of  the  mod  a&ive  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  at 
great  pains  to  gain  a  diftindt  knowledge  of  the  feveral  pro- 
vinces of  their  wide-extended  empire;  that  they  might  be  ena- 
bled to  improve,  protect,  and  govern  them  in  the  beft  manner  ; 
and  alfo  that  they  might  know  how  to  draw  from  them  the  great- 
eft  advantages  they  were  capable  of  yielding.  Auguftus  com- 
pofed  a  volume,  which  he  committed,  together  with  his  lad 
will,  to  the  cuftody  of  the  Veftal  Virgins,  containing  a  brief  de- 
fcription  of  the  whole  Roman  empire ;  its  kingdoms,  provinces, 
fleet.--,  armies,  treafures,  taxes,  tributes,  expences,  and  ^  every 
other  thing  which  it  was  necelfary  or  proper  for  a  prince  to 
know  >.  Hadrian  was  at  (till  greater  pains  to  make  himfelf 
-thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  dominions ;  for  with  this  view, 
amongft  others,  he  vifited  in  perfon  every  province,  and  even 
every  confiderable    city  of  the  empire  -,  taking  a  particular  ac- 


»Sueton,  in  Oilavio,  c  ioi.     Dion,  I.  £C.  p.  591. 

count 


Sueton,  lii  OiUvi«,  c  iox.    Dion,  j,  jr.  p.  591, 

count 
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count  of  the  fleets,  armies,  taxes,  cities,  walls,  ramparts,  ditch-    No.  V. 
es,  arms,  machines,  and  every  other  thing  worthy  of  attention  b.   v^z-wJ 
If  the  Memoirs  of  this  imperial  traveller  were  now  extant,  they 
would  prefent  us  with  an  entertaining  view  of  the  (late    of  our 
country  in  that  early  period.     But   thefe,  together  wirh  the  vo- 
lume of  Auguftus,  and  probably  many  others  of  the  fame  nature, 
are  entirely  loft.     Some  few  works,  however,    on  this  iubjeSt, 
have  efcaped  the  devaftations  of  time,  and   the  no   lefs  deflruc- 
tive  ravages  of  barbadians.     Of  this   kind  are  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  already  explained,  and  that  which  is  commonly  cal-  . 
led  the  Notitia,  which  we  are  now  to  illuftrate. 

The  tide,  at  full   length,  of  this  valuable  monument  of  anti- 
quity runs  thus  :  Notitia  utraque  dignitatem  cum  Orientis  turn 
Occidentis  ultra  Arcadii  Honoriique  tempera.     The  contents  of 
it  are  fuitable  enough  to  this  tide,  being  lifts  of  the  governors  of 
the    feveral   provinces,  with    the  civil  officers  which   compofed 
their  courts  and  executed  their  commands  ;  and  alfo  of  the  chief 
military  officers  in  thefe  provinces,  the  troops  which  they -had 
under  them,  and  the  places  where  they  were  .ftatione'd."    The 
author,  or  rather   the  compiler  of  this    work,     is   not  known. 
There  might,  perhaps,  befome  particular  officer  at  the  imperial 
court,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  compile  fuch  a  regifter,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  emperor  and  his  minifters,  out  of  the  returns  which  were 
fent  from  the  provinces.     The  precife  time  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten cannot  be  afcertained.     The  very  title  of  it  bears,  that  it 
reached  below  the  times  of  Arcadius  andHonorius,  who  reigned 
jointly  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth    century,  and  of  whom    the 
laftdied  A.  D.  425  ;  and  the  contents  of  it  fhew,  that  thofe  fec- 
tions  of  it  which  relate  to  Britain,   were  written  before  the  final 
departure  of  the  Romans  out  of  this  iiland.      To  give  the  reader  as 
diftinft  ideas  as  poflible  of  the  information  contained  in  this  work, 
concerning  the  ftate  of  his  country   in   that  period,  the  feveral 
feftions  of  it  which  relate  to  Britain  are  here  given  in   the  origi- 
nal, with  a  tranflation  on  the  oppefite  page.     To  chis  is  fubjoined 
a  fhort  commentary,  explaining  fuch  words  and  things  as  would 
not   be  fuliy  underftood    by    many  readers  without   an  expla- 
nation. 

*  Dion,  1.  69,  p.  79X. 
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S  E  C  T  I  O    XLDC. 

OUB  difpofitione  viri  fpe&abilis  *  vicarii  Britanniarurn  j 

b  Confulares, 
i  Maximae  Caefarienfis, 
Valentiaa ; 

Prasfides, 

Britannigs  prima?, 
Britanniae  fecundae, 
Flavin  Caefarienfis. 

OfEcium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpe&abilis  hoc  modo  : 

<*  Principem  dc  fchola  agentum  in  rebus  ex  ducenariis, 

Cornicularium3 

Numerarios  duos, 

«=  Commentarienfem, 

Ab  a&is, 

Curam  epiflolarum? 

Adjutorem, 

Siibadjuvas, 

f  Exceptores, 

Singulares  et  reliquos  officiates. 

N  O  T  E  S  on  Seftion  XLIX. 

*The  vicarii,  in  the  lower  empire,  were  officers  of  ftate  next 
in  dignity  and  power  to  the  prefecli  pragtorio.  The  vicar  of 
Britain  had  the  chief  authority  over  all  die  five  provinces  of  Bri- 
tain, under  the  prefect  of  Gaul. 

b  Confulars  under  the  lower  empire,  were  of  two  kinds ;  viz. 
fuch  as  had  actually  been  confuls  j  or  fuch  as  had  the  title  and 
privileges  of  confuls  conferred  upon  them  by  the  emperors, 
though  they  had  never  enjoyed  the  high  ofHce  of  the  confulfhip. 
Vid.  Cod.  Juftin.  1.  12,  t.  3. 1.  4. 
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SECTION      XLIX.  No.  VI 

UNDER  the  government  of  the  honourable  the  vice- 
gerent of  Britain  are  : 

Confular  governors  of  thofe  parts  of  Britain,  called 

Maxima  Casfarienfls, 

Valentia  ; 
Prefidial  governors  of  thofe  parts  of  Britain,  called 

Britannia  prima, 

Britannia  fecunda, 

Flavia  Caefarienfis. 
This  honourable  vicegerent  hath  his  court  compofed  in 

this  manner  : 

A  principal  officer  of  the  agents,  chofen  out  of  the  du- 

cenarii,  or  under-officers, 
A  principal  clerk  or  fecretary, 
Two  chief  accountants  or  auditors, 
A  matter  of  the  prifons, 
A  notary, 

A  fecretary  for  difpatches, 
An  affiftant  or  furrogate, 
Under-affiftants, 
Clerks  for  appeals, 
Serjeant  and  other  inferior  officers. 


c  See  the  filiation  and  extent  of  the  five  provinces  into  which 
the  Roman  territories  in  Britain  were  divided,  in  the  third  fec- 
tion  of  the  third  chapter.  The  two  mod  northerly  provinces 
were  governed  by  confulars,  as  being  molt  expofed  to  danger. 

d  Under  the  lower  empire  there  were  many  .  incorporated  bo- 
dies of  men  of  different  profeffions ;  and  thefe  incorporated  bo- 
dies were  called  Scholae.      Vide  Cod.  Jnftin.  1.  \z.  t.  20. 

e  The  mafter  of  the  prifons  was  called  commentarienlis,  from 
his  keeping  an  exact,  calendar  of  all  the  prifoners  in  all  the  pri- 
fons under  his  infpection. 

f  The  exceptores  were  a  particular  order  of  clerks  or  notaries, 
who  recorded  the  proceedings  and  fentences  of  the  judges  upon 
appeals. 
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S  E  C  T  I  O    LII. 

aOUB  difpofitione  viri  fpe£tabilis  comitis  littoris  Saxo- 
t^  nici  per  Britanniam  : 

Praepofitus b  nutneri  Fortenfium  Othonas, 

Praepofitus  militum  Tungricanorum  Dubris, 

Praepofitus  numeri  Turnacenfium  Lemaunis, 

Praepofitus  equitum  Dalmatarum  Branodunenfis,  Brano- 

duno, 
Praepofitus   equitum   Stablefian.     Garionnonenfis,    Ga- 

rionnono, 
Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Vetafiorum,  Regulbio, 
Praepofitus  legionis  fecundae  Auguflae,  Rutupis, 

Praepofitus  numerii  Abulcorum,  Anderidae, 
Praepofitus  numeri  exploratorum,  c  portu  Adurni. 

Officium  autem  habet    idem   vir   fpe&abilis  comes  hoe 
modo  * 

Principem  ex  officio  magiflri  praefentialium  a  parte  pedi- 

tum, 
Numerarios  duos,  ut  fupra,  ex  officio  fupradiclo, 
Comrnentarienfem  ex  officio  fupradi&o, 
Corniculariunij 
Adjutorem, 
Subadjuvam, 
4  Regerendarium^ 
Exceptores, 
Singulares,  et  reliquos  officiates. 


NOTES  on  Section  LII. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  office  of  the  count  of  the  Saxon  fhore, 
fee  chap.  3.  feci:.  3. 

h  Thefe  numeri  were  probably  either  detachments  or  inde- 
pendent companies. 


A  ;P     P    E    N    D    I    X. 
SECTION      LIL 

UNDER  the  government  of  the  honourable  the  count 
of  the  Saxon  more  in  Britain  : 
The  commander  of  a  detachment  of  Fortenfis  at  Othona, 
The  commander  of  the  Tungrian  foldiers  at  Dover, 
The  commander  of  a  detachment  of  foldiers  of  Tournay 

at  Lime, 
The  commander  of  the  Dalmatian  horfe^  ftyled  Brano" 

dunenfis,  at  Brancafter, 
The  commander  of  the  Scablefian  horfe,  flyled  Garion- 

nonenfis,  at  Borough-cattle, 
The  tribune  of  the  firtt  cohort  of  Vetafians  at  Reculver, 
The  commander  of  the  fecond   legion,  called  Augutta, 

at  Richborough, 
The  commander  of  a  detachment  of  the  Abulci  at  An- 

derida, 
The  commander  of  a  detachment  of  fcouts  at  Portfmouth. 

This  honourable  cour;t   hath  his  court  compofed  in  this 

manner  : 
A  principal  officer  from  the  court  of  the  general  of  foot  in 

ordinary  attendance, 
Two  auditors,  as  above,  from  the  above-mentioned  court, 
A  matter  of  the  prifons,  from  the  fame  court, 
A  clerk  or  fecretary, 
An  affittant, 
An  under-affiftant, 
A  regitter, 
Clerks  of  appeals, 
Serjeant,  and  other  under-officer*. 


c  For  an  account  of  thefe  nine  ftations,  which  were  under  the 
command  of  the  count  of  the  Saxon  fhore,  fee  chap.  3.  feci;.  3. 

d  The  reg-erendarius  was  fo  called  from  the  verb  regerere, 
which  exprefled  his  office  of  collecting  writings,  and  copying 
them  into  regifters  for  their  prefervation. 
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No.  Vt.  S  E  C  T  I  O      LIU. 


v^-vsJ 


SUB   difpofitione  viri   fpe&abilis  a    comttis  Britan- 
niarum  : 

Provincia  Britanniae. 

Officium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpe&abilis   comes  hoc 

modo  : 
Principem  ex    officio    magiftri  militum    prasfentaliura 

alternis  annis, 
Cornmentarienfem,~ut  fupra, 

Numerarios  duos  fingulos  ex  utroque  officio  fupradi&o, 
Adjutorem, 
Subadjuvam, 
Exceptores, 
Singulares,  et  reliquos  officiates. 

NOTE   on  Se&iou  LIII. 

*  For  a  defcription  of  the  office  of  the  count  of  Britain,  fee 
chap.  3.  fe£t.  3.  When  this  fettion  of  the  Notitia  was  written, 
it  feerns  probable  that  the  forces  which  had  been  formerly  under 
the  command  of  the  count  of  Britain,  and  garrifoned  the  ftations 
and  forts  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  province,  were  withdrawn, 
as  no  longer  necefiary.  Thefe  forces,  however,  are  mentioned 
in  feclion  40.  and  were  as  follow  :  _ 

Victores  juniores  Britanniciani 

Primani  juniores 

Secundani  juniores  „ 

Equites  cataphrattarii  juniores 

Equites  Seutarii  Aureliaci 

Equites  Honoriani  feniores 

Equites  Stablefiani 

Equites  Syri 

Equites  TaifalL 
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SECTION      LIIL 

UNDER  the  government  of  the  honourable  the  count 
of  Britain  : 
The  province  of  Britain. 

The  honourable  count  hath  his  court  compofed  in  this 

manner  : 
A  principal  officer  from  the  court  of  the  general  of  the 

foldiers,  in  ordinary  attendance,  changed  every  year, 
The  mafler  of  the  prifons,  as  above, 
Two  auditors,  one  from  each  court  above-mentioned. 
An  afliftant, 
An  under-afiiftant, 
Clerks  of  appeals, 
Serjeant9  and  under-officers, 


s 


APPENDIX. 
SECTIO      LXIII. 
UB  difpolitione  viri  fpectabilis  a  ducis  Britanniarum  % 


b  Praefe<5fcus  legionis  fextse, 

Pra2fe<Stus  equitum  Dalrnatarum  c  Prasfidio, 

PraeFe<5tus  equitum  Crifpianorum  Dano, 

Praeie&us  equitum  Cataphraftariorum  d  Morbio, 

Praefe&us  numeri  Barcariorum  Tigrifienfium  e  Arbeia, 

Prasfe&us  numeri  Nerviorum  Di&enfium  f  Di£ii, 

Praefe&us  numeri  vigilum  S  Concangio, 
Praefe&us  numeri  exploratorum  Lavatris, 
Praefe&us  numeri  dire&orum  Verteris, 
Prasfe&us  numeri  defenforum  h  Braboniaco, 


NOTES  on  Seftion  LXIII. 

»  For  an  account  of  the  office  of  the  duke  of  Britain,  fee  chap. 

3-  *"ea-  3- 

y>  The  head-  quarters  of  the  fixth  legion  was  fo  well  known  to 

be  at   Eboracum  (York),  that  it  was  not    thought  ncceffary  to 

name  it  in  the  Notitia. 

c  Prsefidium  is  a  Notitia  ftation  which  is  not  mentioned  (at 
leail  by  that  name)  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  Both  Camden 
and  Baxter  place  it  at  Warwick,  but  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  ir  was 
nearer  York,  and  fixes  it  at  Brougbton  in  Lincolnshire  ;  fuppo- 
fmg  ir  the  fame  with  Prsetorium  in  the  Itinerary. 

d  Morbiurn  is  neither  named  in  Ptolemy's  Geography  nor 
the  Itinerary.  Both  Camden  and  Baxter  fuppofe  it  was  at 
Morefby  ;  but  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  this  too  diitant  from  York  and 
Doncafler,  and  fixes  it  at  Templebrugh  in  Yorkfhire,  where 
there  are  large  veftiges  of  a  Roman  flation. 

•  Arbeia 


u 
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SECTION     LXIII.  No.  VI. 

NDER  the  government  of  the  honourable  the  duke 
of  Britain  : 


The  prefect  of  the  fixth  legion, 

The  prefect  of  the  Dalmatian  horfe  at  Broughton, 

The  prefect  of  the  Crifpian  horfe  at  Doncafler, 

The  prefect  of  the  Cuiraffiers  at  Templeburg, 

The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  the  Borcarii   Tigrefien- 

fes  at  More/by, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  the  Nervii  Di&enfes  at 

Amblefide, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  watchmen  at  Kendal, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  fcouts  at  Bowes, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Directores  at  Brugh, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Defenfores  at  Over- 
borough, 


e  Arbeia  is  a  ftation  only  mentioned  in  the  Notitia.  Mr.  Cam- 
den and  Baxter  place  it  at  Iceby  in  Cumberland,  but  Mr.  Horf- 
ley  thinks  it  was  at  Morefby. 

f  Di&i  is  a  Noritia  ftation,  and  is,  by  the  general  confent  of 
antiquaries,  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated  at  Amblefide 
in  Weftmoreland,  where  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  ftation  are  ftill 
vifible. 

&  Concangium  is  another  flation  not  mentioned  in  the  Itinerarv, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  fituated  at  Watercrook, 
near  Kendal,  where  there  are  vifible  remains  of  a  flation,  and 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  found. 

h  Braboniacum  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Horfley  to  be  the  fame  with 
Bremetonaese  in  the  Itinerary. 

*  Magiove 


6i  A    P    P    E    N    D    I    X. 

No.  VI.    Praefe&us  numcri  Solenfium  l  Maglove, 

Prtsfe&us  numeri  Pacenfium  k  Magis, 
Prsefe&us  numeri  Longovicariorum  Longovico* 
Priefedus  numeri  Derventionenfis  Derventiorie» 

3  Item  per  lineam  valli : 

Tribunis  eohortis  quartafc  Lergorum  Segeduno, 

Tribunus  eohortis  Cornoviorum  Ponte  JE\ut 
Praefecliua  alae  primse  Aitorum  Conderco, 
Tribunus  eohortis  primse  Frixagorum  VindobaIa3 

PrseFeelus  alse  Savinianae  Hunno, 

Praefe&us  alse  fecundse  Aflorum  Cilurno, 

Tribunus  eohortis  prims*  Batavorum  Procolitia, 

Tribunus  eohortis  primse  Tungrorum  Borcovico, 

Tribunus  eohortis  quartse  Gallorum  Vindolana^ 

Tribunus  eohortis  primse  Aftorum  iEflca, 

Tribunus  eohortis  fecundse  Dalmatarum  Magnis, 


1  Ma  glove  is  another  Noticia  ftation,  which  Mr.  Baxter  places 
at  Ravenglas,  but  Mr.  Horlley,  with  better  reafon,  at  Greta- 
bridge. 

k  Mr.  Camden  fnppofes  the  IV  ages,  in  the  Notitia,  to  be 
the  fame  with  Magnis  in  the  Itinerary,  and  placeth  it  at  Old  Rad- 
nor.    But  in  this  he  is  probably  miftaken, 

.     i  For 
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The    prefeft  of   a  detachment   of  Solenfes  at  Greta-   No.  VI. 

bridge, 
The   prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Pacenfes  at  Pierce- 

bridge, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Longovicarii    at  Lan- 

cafter, 

The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Derventionenfis  on  the 

Derwent. 

Alfo  along  the  line  of  the  wall  : 
The  tribune  of  the  fourth  cohort  of  the  Largi  at  Coufin- 

fhoufe, 
The  tribune  of  a  cohort  of  the  Cornovii  at  Newcaftle, 
The  prefect  of  the  firft  wing  of  the  Alii  at  Be:  well-hill, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft:  cohort  of   the  Frixagi  at    Rut- 

chefter, 
The  prefecl  of  the  wing  flyled  Saviniana   at  Halton- 

cheilers, 
The  prefea  of  the  fecond  wing  of  the  Alii  at  Walwick- 

chefters, 
The  tribune  of  the  fird  cohort  of  the  Batavi  at  Carrow- 

brugh, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Tungri  at  Houfe- 

fteeds, 
The   tribune   of  the  fourth  cohort  of  Gauls  at  Little- 

chefters, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Afti   at    Great- 

chefters, 
The  tribune  of  the  fecond  cohort  of  Dalmatians  at  Car- 

voran, 


1  For  an  account  of  the  ftations  on  the  line  of  Severus's  wall, 
fee  the  Dinertation  on  the  Roman  walls  in  Britain,  in  this  Ap- 
pendix, No.  IX- 
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No.  VI.  Tribunus  cohortis  prima?  iElia?  Dacorum  Amboglanna, 

O^w^J  Prsefe&us  alas  Petrianje  Petrianis, 

Prasfeclus  numeri  Maurorum  Aurelianorum  Abailaba> 
Tribunus  cohortis  fecund^  Lergorum  Congavata, 
Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Hifpanorum  Axeloduno, 
Tribunus  cohortis  fecundse  Thracum  Gabrofenti, 


Tribunus  cohortis  primes  iElise  clafficse  Tunnocelo^ 
Tribunus  cohortis  prims  Morinorum  Glannibanta, 
Tribunus  cohortis  tertise  Nerviorum  Alione, 

Cuneus  armaturarum  Bremetenraco, 
Prsefedus  alae  primse  Herculese  Olenaco, 

Tribunus  cohortis  fextss  Nerviorum  V  irofido. 

OiHcium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpecrabilis  dux  hoc  modo : 

Principem  ex  officiis  fnagiftrorum  miiitum  prssfentalium 

alternis  annis, 
Commentaritnfem  utrumque, 
Numerarios  ex  utrifque  ofliciis  omni  anno, 
Adjutorem, 
Subadjuvam, 
Regerendarium, 
Excrptores, 
Singulareset  reliquos  officialese 
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The  tribune  of  the  fir  ft  cohort  of  Dacians,  called   ^Elia,  No.  VI. 

at  BurdoTwald,  ^rr>U 

The  prefect  of  the  wing  called  Petriana  at  Cambeck-fort* 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Moors,  called  Aureliani, 

at  Watch-crofs, 
The  tribune  of  the  fecond  cohort  of  the  Lergi  at  Stan- 

wix, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  Spaniards  at  Brugh, 
The  tribune  of  the  fecond  cohort  of  Thracians  at  Drum- 

brugh, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft   marine  cohort,  ftyled  iElia,  at 

Boulnefs, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the    Marini   at   Lan- 

chefter, 
The  tribune  of  the  third  cohort  of  the  Nervii  at  Whitley- 

caftle, 
A  body  of  men  in  armour  at  Brampton, 

The  prefect  of  the  firft  wing,  called  Herculea,  at  Old 

Carlifle, 
The  tribune  of  the  fixth  cohort  of  the  Nervi  at  Elenbo- 

rough. 

The  fame  honourable  count  hath  his  court  compofed  in 

this  manner  : 
A  principal  officer  from  the  courts  of  the  generals  of  the 

foldiers,  in  ordinary  attendance,  changed  yearly, 
A  mafter  of  the  prifons  from  each, 
Auditors  yearly  from  both  the  courts, 
An  affiftant, 
An  under-afliftant, 
A  regifter, 
Clerks  of  appeals, 

Serjeants,  and  other  under-officers. 

Vol.  I.  e 
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No.  VII. 

K^r^J  NUMBER    VII. 

MAP  ^BRITAIN,  in    the    ?nof  perfeB  fate   of  the 
Roman  Power  and  Government  in  this  if  and. 


NUMBER     VIII. 

DISSERTATION^/^  ROM  AN  FORCES 

in  Britain. 

No.  VIII.  "'"'j  s  O  enable  the  Englifh  reader,  who  is  but  little  acquainted 
K*S~V~\J  JL  with  the  conititurion  of  the  Roman  armies,  to  judge  the 
better  of  what  hath  been  faid  in  the  preceding  hiftory  concern- 
ing the  conqueft  of  this  ifland  by  that  people,  we  have  here  fub- 
joined  a  very  brief  account  of  the  feveral  bodies  of  troops 
employed  by  them  in  making  and  preferving  that  conqueft.  By 
this  we  fhall  fee  clearly  that  the  Romans  viewed  the  acquisition 
of  this  noble  ifiand,  uncultivated  as  it  then  was,  in  a  very  im- 
portant light  ;  that  they  met  with  a  vigorous  oppofition  from  its 
brave  inhabitants  ;  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  employ  a  very 
great  military  force  to  overcome  that  oppoiition,,  and  to  impofe 
their  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  free-born  Britons. 

To  render   this  account  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain  more 
intelligible,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  a  fhort  defcription  of  the  Ro- 
man legions,  and  of  the  auxiliary  troops.     The  legions  were  the 
flower  and  ftrength  of  the  Roman  armies,  being  compofed  only 
of  Roman  citizens  ;  of  whom  a  certain  number,  confiding  both 
of  horfe  and  foot,  formed   into  one  body,  under  officers  of  dif- 
ferent ranks,  conftituted  a  legion.     It  appears  that  this  corps  did 
not   always  contain  the  fame  number  of  troops,   but  varied   con- 
fiderabiv  at  diiferent  periods.     During  the  regal  government  of 
Rome    the   legion    confided  of  three    thoufand    foot,  and   th*:ez 
hundred    horfe ;  under   the  confuls    it  was   compofed    of    four 
thoufand  two  hundred  foot,  and  four  hundred  horfe  ;  but  under 
the  emperors  it  amounted  to  fix  thoufand    of  which  four  hundred 
were  horfe.      The  legions  were  diilinguifhed  from  each  other,   as 
our  regiments  are  at  prefent,  by  their  number,   being  called  the 
firft,  fecond,   third,  fourth  legion  ;  and  alfo  by  certain  honoura- 
ble epithets,  as  the  ftrong,  the  valiant,  the  victorious,  the  pious, 
she  faithful,  and  the  like.     The  number  of  legions  which  were 

kept 


she  faithful;  and  the  like.     The  number  of  legions  wlircn  were 

kept 
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kept  on  fpot  by  the  Romans  was  very  different,  according  to  the  No.  VIII, 
extent  of  their  empire,  and  the  exigences  of  their  affairs.  In  K^/~v~\J 
the  early  times  of  the  republic  they  had  commonly  no  more  than 
four  legions,  but  in  the  flourifhing  ages  of  the  empire  they  had 
no  fewer  than  twenty  five*.  The  foot  which  compofed  a  legion 
were  of  four  kinds,  called  Velites,  Haftali,  Principes,  and 
Triarii.  The  Velites  were  lightly  armed  with  different  kinds  of 
weapons,  and  fwords,  bows  and  arrows,  flings  and  javelins,  and 
were  defigned  for  fkirmiiliing  with  the  enemy  before  a  battle, 
and  purfuing  them  after  a  defeat.  For  defenfive  armour  the 
Velites  had  only  a  fmall  round  target,  and  a  helmet  or  head- 
piece. The  Haftali,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  were  all  armed 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  with  fwords  and  fpears,  and  large 
fjuelds,  an(j  differed  little  from  each  other  except  in  the  time 
which  they  had  ferved,  and  the  degrees  of  military  (kill  and 
experience  which  they  had  acquired.  In  the  day  of  battle  the 
Haftali  were  placed  in  the  firft  line,  the  Principes  in  the  fecond, 
and  the  Triarii  in  the  third.  The  Velites  formed  fmall  flying 
parties  both  in  front  and  rear.  Each  legion  was  fubdivided  into 
ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  ten  centuries,  and  each  century  into 
ten  decurions.  The  whole  legion  was  commanded  by  a  legate, 
each  cohort  by  a  military  tribune,  each  century  by  a  centurion, 
and  each  decurion,  by  a  decurio,  or  decanus.  Each  century 
had  a  vexillum  or  pair  of  colours,  to  the  guarding  of  which  ten 
of  the  beft  foldiers  in  the  century  were  allotted,  and  all  thefe, 
in  the  different  centuries  of  a  legion,  formed  a  very  choice  body 
of  men,  which  was  called  the  vexillation  of  that  legion,  and 
was  fometimes  feparated  from  it,  and  fent  upon  particular  fer- 
vices  b.  The  vexillation  of  a  legion  was  equal  in  number  of 
men  to  a  cohort,  and  had  an  equal  proportion  allotted  unto  it  in 
the  execution  of  all  public  works c.  The  number  of  cavalry  in 
a  legion  was  four  hundred,  divided  into  three  decurige,  each  of 
which  was  commanded  by  a  decurio.  The  arms  of  the  cavalry 
were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  heavy-armed  foot,  except 
that  their  fliields  were  fhorter,  for  the  conveniency  of  managing 
them  on  horfeback.  Many  ancient  writers  exprefs  the  higheft 
admiration  of  the  wife  and  excellent  conftitution  of  the  Roman 
legion,  to  which  theyafcribe,  in  a  great  meafure,  that  long  and 
almoft  uninterrupted  courfe  of  victories  which  that  people  ob- 
tained over  all  other  nations.  The  legion  was  indeed  a  little 
army  of  free  citizens,  containing  within  itfelf  a  due  proportion 
of  all  the  different  kinds  of  troops,  both  horfe  and  foot,  which 

*  Dion,  1.  55.  p.   564. 

b  Horfley  Brit.  Rom.  p.  96. 

?  Hygin.  de  Gramat.     Vegetins,   1.  1.  c.  13. 

e  z  '*erc 
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No.  VIII.  were  then  in  life,  all  well  armed,  excellently  difciplined,  and 
commanded  by  a  great  number  of  officers  in  the  mod  regular 
fubordi  nation.  But  it  was  the  noble  virtues  of  courage,  patience, 
diligence,  obedience,  fobriety,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
their  corps  and  of  their  country,  with  which  the  Roman  legions 
Were  animated,  which  rendered  them  invincible. 

Befides  the  legions,  the  Roman  armies  confided  of  auxiliary 
troops,  raifed  in  thofe  cities  and  provinces  of  the  empire  whofe 
inhabitants  had  not  been  honoured  with  the  title  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizen?.  The  auxiliaries  were  not  formed  into  legions, 
like  the  Roman  foldiers,  but  into  cohorts,  and  their  fubdivifions. 
The  reafons  of  this  diftinttion  might  be,  thatfome  cities  and  pro- 
vinces did  not  furnifh  a  fufficient  number  of  troops  to  compofe  a 
legion  ;  and  that  the  Romans  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  form  fo 
great  a  number  of  auxiliaries  into  one  body.  The  auxiliary  co- 
horts were  not  wholly  independent  of,  and  unconnected  with,  the 
Roman  legions,  but  a  certain  number  of  auxiliaries,  both  horfe 
and  foot,  were  united  to  each  legion,  and  were  called  the  auxili- 
aries of  that  legion,  being  commonly  employed  in  the  fame  fer- 
vices,  and  fent  upon  the  fame  expeditions  with  the  legion  d. 
The  auxiliaries  of  each  legion  were  equal  to  the  legion  in  num- 
ber of  foot,  but  double  in  the  number  of  horfe  c.  The  auxi- 
liaries were  armed  after  the  manner  of  their  refpective  countries^ 
except  when  the  Romans  thought  it  proper  to  make  fome  change 
in  that  particular.  The  auxiliary  troops  were  feldom  or  never 
permitted  to  ferve  in  the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  but 
were  fent  into  fome  diftant  province.  The  excellent  policy  of 
this  meafure  is  very  obvious.  The  auxiliaries  were  commonly 
placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line  of  battle,  the  Romans 
referving  the  center  to  themfelves.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the 
auxiliary  foot  are  fo  often  called  cornua,  or  horns,  and  the  auxi- 
liary horfe,  alse,  or  wings.  The  Roman  general^  however, 
fometimes  changed  this  difpofition  in  the  day  of  battle,  placing 
the  auxiliaries  in  the  front  and  center,  tofave  and  fpare  the  legi- 
ons f.  This  very  fhort  and  general  defcripcion  of  the  Roman 
legionary  and  auxiliary  troops  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fufficient  to 
enable  the  reader  to  underiland  the  following  account  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Britain  ;  the  only  end  for  which  it  is  here  in- 
ferted.  In  this  account,  a  legion  is  eftimared  at  the  round  num- 
ber of  fix  thoufand  men,  and  the  auxiliaries  at  the  fame. 

Julius  Crefa-",   in  his  firft  expedition  into  B'itain,  broughl  with 
him  onlv  the   infantry  of  the  leventh  and   tenth   legion?,  which 
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could  not  make  up  quite  twelve  thoufand  men,  as  the  cavalry  of  No.  VIIT, 
thefe   two  legion?,  which  he   had   commanded  to  follow  him, 
never  arrived  s.     The  fmallnefs  of  this  army  feems  to  intimate 
that  Csefar  entertained   but  a  mean  opinion  of  the    Britons,  and 
expected  to  meet  with  little  refinance.     He  foon  difcovered  his 
miftake ;  and    therefore,  in   Jiis  fecond  expedinon,  he  brought 
over  no  fewer  than  five  entire  legions,  making  a  gallant  army  of 
thirty  thoufand   Roman   foldier?,  but    without     any    auxiliary 
troops h.     With  this  great  army  this  greateft  of  generals  made  no 
permanent   conquefls ;  but  after  gaining  fome  advantages,  and 
fuftaining  fome  lofles,  he  carried  his  forces  back  again  into -Gaul. 
The  next  attempt  which  was  made  upon  Britain,   in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  was  with  a  ftill  greater  army,  confining  of  four  legions 
and  their  auxiliaries,  or  forty-eight  thoufand  men  *.     The  four 
legions  which  came  over  on  this  occafion   were,  the  fecond,  the 
ninth,  the   fourteenth,    and  the  twentieth,  for    thefe,  and   thefe 
only,  are  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  that  expedition.    This  great 
army  continued  in  Britain  from  A.  D.  43,   when  it  arrived,  to 
A.  D.  76,  when   the  fourteeth  legion  was  recalled,  in    the  firft 
year  of  Vefpafian  K     From  thence  there  were  only  three  legions 
in  this  ifland  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  the  fixth  came  over 
from  Germany.     As  thefe  five,  the  fecond,  fixth,  ninth?  four- 
teenth, and  twentieth,  were  the  only  Roman  legions  which  made 
any  long  i!ay,  or  did  any  thing  memorable  here,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  take  a  fh.ort  view  of  the  arrival,  departure,  and  mod 
confiderable  works  and  fervices  performed  by  each  of  them,  in 
order. 

The  fecond  legion,  which  was  furnamed  Augufta,  or  the 
Auguft,  came  into  Britain,  A.  D.  43,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
under  the  command  of  Vefpafian  (who  was  afterwards  emperor' 
and  continued  here  near  four  hundred  years,  to  the  final  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans  *.  It  was  on  this  account  that  this  legion  was 
was  alfo  palled  Britannica,  or  the  Britiib.  It  had  a  principal 
fhare  in  all  the  great  actions,  and  great  works,  performed  by  the 
Romans  in  this  ifland,  particularly  in  building  the  feveral  walls 
of  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Severus  m.  It  appears  from 
iufcriptions  ftill  remaining,  that  this  was  the  only  legion  employed 
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No.  VIII.  in  a  body  on  the  wall  of  Antoninus  hi  Scotland.  The  head- 
quarters of  this  legion  was  at  Ifca  Silurum  or  Caerleon,  i.  e.  the 
city  of  the  legion,  for  the  greater!  part  of  the  time  it  continued 
in  Britain  ;  but  when  the  Norma  Imperii  was  written,  it  was 
quartered  at  Rutups,  or  Richborough  in  Kent,  from  whence  it 
was  foon  after  tranfported  to  the  continent  n. 

The  fixrh  legion,  whofe  name  is  commonly  thus  written  in  in- 
fcriptions  :  Leg.  VI.  V.  P.  F.  i.  e.  Victrix,  pia,  fidelis ;  the 
victorious,  pious,  and  faithful  ;  came  from  Germany  into  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  about  A.  D.  ito.  This  circum- 
stance we  learn  from  an  infcription  to  the  honour  of  one  Marcus 
Pontius,  as  fecretary  to  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  a  tribune  of 
the  fixth  legion,  with  which  (the  infcription  fays)  he  came  oyer 
out  of  Germany  into  Britain  °.  This  legion  probably  came  in 
the  train  of  Hadrian  when  he  vifited  Britain,  and  was  employed 
by  him  in  building  his  wall  in  the  north  of  England,  and  left 
behind  him  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  ninth  legion,  which  was 
either  difbanded  or  removed  before  that  period.  From  that  time, 
thefixth  legion  bore  its  part  in  all  the  wars  and  works  of  the 
Romans  in  this  ifland.  It  appears  with  unqueftionable  certainty 
from  infcriptions,  that  the  vexillation  of  this  legion  built  7801 
paces  of  Antoninus's  wall  in  Scotland,  while  the  body  of  it  was 
probablv  employed  in  protecting  the  workmen  from  the  affaults 
of  the  Caledonians  P.  After  this  work  was  finifned  it  returned 
to  York,  which  was  the  ftated  head-quarters  of  this  legion.  It 
is  further  evident  from  infcriptions,  that  this  legion  wrought  upon 
the  wall  of  Severus,  though  it  cannot  be  difcovered  what  quan- 
tity of  that  they  executed  ;  and  in  thefe  parts  they  continued  to 
their  final  departure  out  of  Britain,  fome  time  in  the  former  part 
of  the  fifth  century. 

The  ninth  legion  came  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
A.  D.  43,  and  was  the  m oft  unfortunate  of  all  the  Roman  le- 
gions which  ferved  in  this  ifland.  The  infantry  of  it  were  almoft 
entirely  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Britons,  in  the  great  revolt  under 
Boadicia.  It  was  recruited  in  the  reign  of  Nero  with  two  thou- 
fand  Roman  fuldiers  and  eight  cohorts  of  auxiliaries,  but  being 
ftill  weak,  it  was  attacked,  and  feverely  handled  by  the  Cale- 
donians in  the  fixth  campaign  of  Agricola  q.  We  hear  no  more 
of  the  ninth  legion  after  this  fecond  difafter.     It  is   moil  probable 
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that  it  was  at  length  difbanded,  and  the  remains  of  it  incorpo-  No.  VI" I. 
rated  with  the  fixth. 

The  fourteenth  legion  was  one  of  the  four  \Miich  came  over 
into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  where  it  acquired  great 
honour,  and  contributed  fo  much  to  the  reduction  of  this  iiland, 
that  the  foldiersofit  were  called  the  conquerors  of  Britain  r. 
The  Batavians,  who  were  the  auxiliaries,  of  this  legion,  were 
alfo  much  renowned  for  their  bravery,  and  reckoned  among 
the  veteran  forces  of  the  empire,  famous  for  many  vicSto^ies  *. 
This  was  the  only  entire  legion  in  the  army  of  Paulinas,  when 
he  obtained  that  great  victory  over  the  Britons  under  is  adicia 
and  to  their  valour  thi,%  victory  was  in  a  great  meafure,  owing 
After  this  legion  had  remained  in  Britain  about  twenty-hve- 
years,  it  was  tranfported  to  the  continent  by  Nero,  A.  D,  $8, 
who  defigned  to  fend  k  into  Alia  t.  But  the  death  of  Nero, 
and  the  troubles  which  enfued,  prevented  the  execution  of  that* 
defign,  and  Vitellius,  being  jealous  of  this  legion,  lent  it  back 
with  its  auxiliaries  into  Britain  about  a  year  after,  As  they 
were  on  their  march  towards  this  ifland  the  fecond  time,  a  great 
quarrel  happened  at  Tur:n  between  the  legion  and  its  auxilia- 
ries, who  had  taken  different  fides  in  the  compteirion  for  the 
empire.  Upon  this  quarrel  they  were  feparated,  and  Vitel- 
lius finding  the  auxiliaries  zealous  in  his  intereft,  kept  them  in 
his  army,  and  commanded  the  legion  to  proceed  on  its 
march u.  But  the  fame  of  this  legion  was  fo  great  that  it 
was  not  fuifered  to  remain  long  in  Britain ;  but  about  a  year  af- 
ter its  fecond  arrival,  it  was  removed  to  the  continent,  from 
whence  it  never  returned  again  into  this  ifland. 

The  twentieth  legion  was  alfo  one  of  the  four  which  came 
into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  contributed  to  the 
reduction  of  it.  The  vexillation  of  this  legion  was  in  the  army 
of  Suetonius  Paulinus  at  the  baatle  of  Boadicia,  the  body  of  it  be- 
in  fome  other  part  of  the  ifland  y.  As  this  legion  continued  very 
iong  in  Britain,  it  no  doubt  had  its  fliare  in  the  feveral  military 
operations  of  the  Romans  here,  and  alfo  in  the  execution  of  their 
many  great  and  ufeful  works.  The  head  quarters  of  this  legion 
during  the  greateft  part  of  the  time  it  continued  in  this  ifland, 
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No.  VIII.  were  at  Diva  or  Weft-ehefter ;  for  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  the 
Romans  to  fatigue  rheir  troops  with  unnecefiary  marches,  mere- 
ly for  the  fake  of  changing  their  quarters.  It  is  impoffible  to  dis- 
cover the  precife  time  when  this  legion  left  Britain.  As  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  it  was  certainly  gone  from 
hence  before  that  book  was  written:  It  is  moft  probable  that 
it  was  recalled  by  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  the  continental  provinces  of  the  empire  be^an  to 
be  much  haraifed  by  the  incurfions  of  barbarous  nations. 

From  this  fliort  view  of  the  Roman  legions  which  ferved  in 
Britain,  it  appears  that  there  were  four  legions  here  from  the 
invafion  of  Claudius,  A,  D.  43,  to  the  acceflion  of  Vefpafian, 
A.  D.  70.  From  thence  to  the  arrival  of  Hadrian,  who 
brought  over  the  fixth  legion,  A.  D.  120,  there  were  three 
legions  in  this  ifland  ;  the  fecond,  ninth  and  twentieth.  As  the 
ninth  legion  was  either  removed  or  difbanded  about  that  time, 
the  number  of  legions  in  Britain,  from  thence  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  was  ftill  three,  the  fecond,  the  fixth,  and 
the  ■  twentieth  ;  which,  on  account  of  their  long  flay  in  this 
ifland,  were  commonly  called  the  Britannic  legions  After 
the  departure  of  the  twentieth  legion,  ar  rhe  period  above  men- 
tioned, the  other  two  remained  fome  rime  longer,  but  were  at 
laft  withdrawn,  when  the  Romans  finally  abandoned  this  ifland. 
If  tn'efe  legions  had  been  always  complete,  we  could  know  with 
precision  the  number  of  Roman  foldiers  in  Britain  in  thefe 
feveril  periods.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  cafe.  The 
jmith  legion  was  long  very  weak,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
others  were  not  very  regularly  recruited,  efpecially  in  the  times 
of  long  tranquillity. 

As  the  Latin  writer's  do  not  make  fo  frequent  and  particular 
mention  of  the  auxiliary  troops  as  of  the  legions,  we  cannot  dis- 
cover with  fo  much  certainty  the  particular  bodies  of  auxiliaries 
which  ferved  in  thi?  ifland  in  conjiinStiori  with  the  legions.  The 
four  legions  which  invaded  Britain  in  rfie  reign  of  Claudius, 
feem  to  have  had  their  full  complement  of  auxiliaries  ;  but 
what  thefe  were  we  are  not  informed,  except  'hat  there  were 
eight  cohorts  of  Batavians  among  the  auxiliaries  <">f  the  fourteenth 
legion  z.  But  as  the  three  Britannic  legions  ;o^rinued  here  with- 
out interruption  above  three  hundred  yea vs,  we  are  enabled  by 
the  Notitia  Imperii  and  Infcriptiom,  to  difco  er  a  great  pare  of 
the  auxiliary  cohorts  which  ferved  in  conjiSftion  with  thefe  three 
legions.  The  full  complement  of  auxiliaries  to  three  legions 
awiounts  to  thirty  cohorts  of  foot,  and  fix  a  lag  or  wings  of  horfe, 
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being  ten  cohorts  and  two  alse  to  each  legion.     Now  the  infor- No.  VIII. 
mation  which  may    be  derived  from  the  Notitia  and  Inscriptions  *»->r— * 
concerning   the  auxiliaries  of  the  tnree  Britannic  legions,  as   it 
hath  been  carefully   collected  by  the  learned   and    induftrious 
Mr.  Horfley,  ftands  thus : 

i.  The  eight  following  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot  are  mentioned 
both  in  the  Notitia  and  in  Infcriptions. 

Cohors  prima  JElh  Dacorum. 
prima  Batavorum. 
prima  Bxtefiorum,  or  Vetenonim. 
quarta  Gal lorum. 
prima  Hifpanorum. 
tenia  Nerviorum. 
fexta  Nerviorum. 
prima  Tungrorum. 

2.  The  fourteen  following  cohorts  of  foot  are  mentioned  in 
Infcriptions,  but  not  in  the  Notitia  : 

Cohors  quarta  Brittonum. 
prima  Cortov.  .  , 
Carvetiorum. 
prima  Cugernorum, 
prima  Delmatarum. 
quarta  Frifonum. 
prima  Frefcor.  .  . 
quinta  Gallorum. 
prima  Hamiorum. 
fecunda  Lingonum. 
ex  provincia  Maur.  .  . 
prima  Thracum. 
prima  Vangionum. 
prima  Vardulorum. 

3:  The  nine  following  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot  are  mentionea 
only  in  the  Notitia,  but  are  not  found  in  Infcriptions  : 

Cohors  prima  ^Elia  claflica. 
prima  Aftorum. 
Cornoviorum. 
fecunda  Dalmatarum. 
prima  Frixagorum. 

fecund?. 
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No.  VIII.  Cohors  fecunda  Lergorum. 

quarta  Lergorum. 
prima  Morinorum. 
fecunda  Thracum. 

The  feventeen  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot,  which  are  mentioned 
m  the  Notitia,  very  probably  belonged  to  the  fecond  and  fixth 
legions,  which  continued  longeftin  Britain,  and  were  in  it  when 
the  Notitia  was  written.  But  as  feventeen  cohorts  do  not  make 
up  the  full  complement  of  auxiliaries  for  two  legions,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  other  three  cohorts  belonging  to  thefe  legions  acled 
as  fcouts,  watchmen,  and  guides,  of  which  feveral  bodies  are 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia.  The  fourteen  cohorts  whofe  names 
are  found  in  infcriptions,  though  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia,  were  perhaps  the  auxiliaries  of  the  twentieth  legion, 
which  had'  left  Britain  before  the  Notitia  was  written.  It  is 
true,  fourteen  is  a  greater  number  of  auxiliary  cohorts  than  be- 
longed to  one  legion  ;  but  as  we  have  no  evidence  that  all  thefe 
fourteen  were  in  Britain  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  not,  but  that  they  ferved  here  at  differenL,times,  as 
the  exigencies  of  affairs  required.  The  reader  will  fee  at  what 
places  the  feventeen  auxiliary  cohorts  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia  were  quartered,  by  looking  into  the  3  2d  and  63d 
chapters  of  the  Notitia,  Appendix,  No.  VI.  Nothing  certain 
can  be  determined  concerning  the  places  where  thofe  cohorts 
were  quartered,  which  are  only  mentioned  in  infcriptions  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  very  well  known  where  fome  of  thefe  infcriptions 
^were  found,  and  becaufe  fome  of  thefe  cohorts  are  mentioned 
111  feveral  infcriptions  which  have  been  found  at  different 
places  a. 

As  the  auxiliary  foot  were  formed  into  cohorts,  the  auxiliary 
horfe  were  formed  into  alse  or  wings,  becaufe  they  were  com- 
monly ftationed  on  the  wings  of  the  army  on  the  day  of  battle. 
An  ala  or  wing  of  auxiliary  horfe  confuted  of  four  hundred,  and 
there  were  two  of  theie  wings  united  to  each  legion  b.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account,  the  whole  number  of  cavalry  belonging  to  a 
leoion  Was  twelve  hundred,  of  which  four  hundred  were  Ro- 
mans,  and  eight  hundred  auxiliaries.  We  need  not  make  any 
inquiry  after  the  wings  of  auxiliary  horfe  which  belonged  to  the 
ninth  and  fourteenth  legions,  becaufe  their  ftay  here  was  fo 
iitort,  that  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  there  are  any  monuments  of 
them  now  remaining.     But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  three 
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k  Hirtius,  c.  67, 


Britannic 
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Britannic  legions  ;  for   we  find   five  wings  of  auxiliary  horfe,  No.  VIII. 
which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  them,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,   \^V*\J 
and    three  mentioned    in  infcriptions.     The  five   following  are 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia  : 

Ala  prima  Aftorum. 
Petriana. 
Sabiniana. 
fecund  a,  Aftorum. 
prima  Herculea. 

The  three  following  are  found  only  in  infcriptions  : 

Ala  Augufta. 

Sarmatarum. 
Vettonum. 

But  as  eight  alss  or  wings  are  too  many  for  three  legions,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  two  of  thefe,  which  are  found  only  in  in- 
fcriptions, are  the  fame  with  fome  two  of  thofe  in  the  Notitia, 
under  different  names.  We  have  even  ftrong  evidence  that  the 
ala  Augufta  in  the  infcriptions  was  the  fame  with  the  ala  prima 
Herculea  in  the  Notitia.  All  the  three  infcriptions  in  which  this 
ala  Augufta  is  mentioned,  which  are  remarkably  full  and  per- 
fect, were  found  at  Olenacum,  or  Old  Carlifle  ;  and  from  them 
it  appears  that  this  ala  had  quartered  here  a  great  number  of 
years,  one  of  the  infcriptions  having  been  erected  A.  D.  i  88, 
the  fecond  A.  D.  191,  and  the  laft  A.  D.  242  e.  It  appears 
alfo  from  the  laft  of  thefe  infcriptions,  that  this  ala  was  fome- 
times  called  ala  Augufta  Gordiana,  from  the  emperor  Gordian 
III.  Now  the  Notitia  fixes  the  ala  prima  Herculea  at  the  fame 
place  (Olenacum),  which  is  almoft  a  demonftration  that  it  was 
the  fame  with  the  ala  Augufta,  which  had  fometimes  been  called 
Gordiana,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Gordian,  and  afterwards 
Herculea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Herculeus d. 
It  is  alfo  probable  that  the  ala  which  is  called  Petriana  in  the 
Notitia,  from  Petriana  (Cambeck-fon),  the,  place  where  it  was 
quartered,  was  the  fame  either  with  the  ala  Sarmatarum  or  ala 
Vettonum  -3  it  being  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  the  fame  body 
of  troops  to  take  its  name,  fometimes  from  the  place  where  it 
had  been  long  quartered,  and  fometimes  from  the  country  to 
which  it  originally  belonged.     If  thefe   fuppofitions  are   well 

e  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  276,  277. 
A  Notitia,  c.  63 ► 

founded, 


y 
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No.  VIII.  founded,  we  have  the  exadt  number  of  the  fix  alae  or  wings  of 
auxiliary  horfe  which  belonged  to  the  three  Britannic  legions. 
For  it  feems  probable,  that  when  the  twentieth  legion  was  re- 
moved out  of  this  ifland,  its  alas  or  auxiliary  horfe  Were  left  be- 
hind for  fometime,   to  affift  thole  of  the  other  two  legions. 

Such  were  the  legionary  and  auxiliary   forces  employed  by  the 
Romans   in  fubduing  Britain,  in  keeping  it  in  fubjection,  and  in 
protecting  it  from  its  enemies.     From   this  account    it   appears, 
that  this  wife  and   brave  people   thought   it   worth    their  while, 
and  found  it  neceifary,  to  employ   a  very  great  military  force  in 
making  and  preferving  this  conqueft.     The  army  which  fubdued 
provincial    Britain,    under    Claudius,     amounted    to    near  fifty 
thoufand  men  ;  and  the  whole  of  that  great  army  continued  here 
about  fix  and  twenty  years,  until  the  Roman  authority  was  tho- 
roughly eftabliihed.      From  rhence,  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  the  ftanding  army  which  the  Romans  kept   in    this   ifland 
(if  the  feveral  corps   of  which  it  was  compofed  v/ere   not  very 
deficient)  could  not  be  much  lefs   than  thirty  thoufand   ftrong  ; 
and    even  from  the  beginning    of  the  fifth  century    to    near  the 
time  of  their  final  departure,  their  army  here  muft  have  confifted 
of  about  twenty  thoufand  men.     As  the  Romans  were  as  prudent 
ceconomifts  as  they  were  brave  foldiers,  we   need  not   queftion 
that  this  ifland  fupported  the  army    which   was  kept  up  for  its 
protection,  as  well  as  made  remittances  to  the  imperial  treafury. 
The  legionaries  were  rewarded  with  grants  of  land  ar  or  near  the 
places  where  they  wereftationed,  which  was  one  reafon  why  the 
fame  corps  continued  fo  long  at  the  fame  places ;  and  the  auxi- 
liaries were  paid  out  of  the  taxes   and  cuftom-       The  Romans 
derived    two  other    advantages    from    the  polfeiTion    of  Britain, 
which  made  them  fo  unwilling   to  relinquifh  i  .     From   hence 
they  frequently  fupplied   their  armies    in  Gaui    and  Germany 
^vlth  corn,  and  here  they  raifed  a  great  number  of  brave  troops 
for  the  protection  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire.     For,  as 
we  fee  from  the  above  account  of  the  auxiliaries  in  Britain,  that 
the  natives  of  many  different  and  diftant  nations  were  employed 
by   the  Romans  to  keep  this  country  under    their  obedience,  fo 
we  n  ay   be  certain  that  Britain  was  obliged  to  return   the  com- 
pliment, and  fend  great  numbers   of  her  braveft  youth  to  ferve 
as  auxiliaries    in    other    provinces   of  the    empire.       From    the 
Norina  and  from  infcriptions  Mr   Camden  hath  collected  the  fol- 
lowing bodies  of  Brin'fh  auxiliaries,  and  from  the  fame  fources 
levcra  I  others  might  be  gathered  ;  befides  many  others  of  which 


no  monuments  are  now  remaning 


Ala 


jl  Dmuon/    t>f'  vivt  aft/it  UJt/4-  from  one  Caftellum  io  another    kbpeen    Towertay  and   Carrawbrudii 
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Ala  Britannica  Millraria.  No.  VIIL 

Ala  quarta  Britonum  in  Egypto.  y— -*-> 

Cohors  prima  Alia  Britonum. 

Conors  tenia  Britonum. 

Cohors  feptima  Britonum. 

Cohors  vigefima  fexta  Britonum'  in  Armenia. 

Britanniciani  fub  Magiftro  peditum. 

Invicti  juniores  Britanniciani      )  .  *.,•'  ™  i    • 

t?      i    .         •       v>  •  >  inter  auxilia  ralatina. 

kxculcatores  jun.  Bntan.  y 

Britones  cum  Magiftro  Equirum  Galliarum. 

Invecti  juniores  Britones  intra  Hifpanias. 

Britones  Seniores  Illyrico  % 

As  the  twenty-fixth  cohort  of  Britifri  auxiliary  foot  is  here 
mentioned,  We  are  certain  that  there  were  at  leaft  twenty-fix 
cohorts  of  Britim.  infantry  in  the  Roman  fervice,  which  amount 
to  fifteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  men.  But  it  is  probable  there 
were  many  more,  as  well  as  a  proportional  number  of  cavalry. 
It  appears  further,  that  fome  of  thefe  bodies  of  Britim  troops  had 
acquitted  thenrfelves  with  fo  much  bravery  as  to  acquire  the 
honourable  title  of  Invincible. 


N  Q  M  B  E  R     IX. 

DISSERTATION  w/^  ROMAN    WALLS 

in  Britain. 

TH  E  Romans  not  only  excelled  all  other  nations  in  the  arts 
of  making  conquefts,  but  alfo  in  the  arts  of  preserving 
them,  both  from  internal  commotions  and  external  violence. 
It  was  owing  to  thefe  laft  arts  that  this  wonderful  people  kept  fc 
many  mighty  nations,  for  fo  many  ages,  in  peaceable  fubjeclion 
to  their  authority,  and  alfo  protected  their  wide-extended^npire 
from  foreign  enemies.  The  means  employed  by  the  Romans, 
to  fecure  the  internal  tranquillity  of  their  Britifh  dominions, 
have  been  confidered  in  another  Differtation  ».  ^  We  here  propofe 
to  take  a  very  ftiort  view  of  the  methods  which  they   ufed  to 

*  Camd.  Introd.  Brit.  p.  107. 

protect 
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No.  VIII.  protect  their  territories  in  this  ifland  from  th#  Jncurfions  of  the 
V^ywJ  unconquered  Britons  in  the  North. 

Where  the  confines  of  the  Roman  provinces  towards  their  ene- 
mies were  not  fecured  and  protected  by  feas,  firths,  rivers,  woods, 
and  mountains,  they  fupplied  the  place  of  thefe  natural  barriers 
by  artificiai  ones,  and  defended  thofe  parts  of  their  frontiers 
which  were  mod  acceflible,  by  building  chains  of  forts,  by  dig- 
ging deep  ditches,  by  railing  mighty  mounds  and  ramparts  of 
earth,  and  even  bv  erecting  ftone-walls.  All  thefe  methods 
were  employed  by  the  Romans,  for  fecuring  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  their  Britifh  territories  ;  and  we  Hiall  now  confider  them 
in  their  order. 

The  wife  and  brave  Agricola  having,  in  the  firft  year  of  his 
government  of  Britain,  A.   D.  78,  fuppreffed  the    commotions, 
and  redreffed  the  grievances  of  the  Provincial  Britons  ;  in  his 
fecond  year,  conducted  his  army  northward,  and  reduced  the 
Briganres,   the  Otadini,  the  Gadeni,  and  perhaps  the   Selgovse, 
to  obedience,  obliged  them  to    give    hoftages,  and  begirt   them 
xvith   garrifons    and  fcrtreffes   to  fecure  his  conqueft  b.     Thefe 
forts,   built  by   Agricola  in  the  fecond  year   of  his  government, 
are  thought  to  have  oeen  in  or  near  the  tract  where    Hadrian's 
rampart  and  Severus's  wall  were   afterwards   erected  *f     In  his 
third   year,  Agricola  pufhed  his  conquefts  as   far    north    as   the 
river  Tay  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  chat  campaign,  and   during 
the    whole   of  his   fourth  fummer,  he  employed    his  forces  in 
building  a  chain  of  forts  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
which  he  feems  to  have  thought  the  moft  convenient   place    for 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  in  this  ifland.     "  Tt 
•'  was  obferved  of  Agricola  .fays  Tacitus,  fpeaking  of  this  chain 
'*  of  forts)  by  men  of  experience,   that  never    had   any  captain 
*'  more  wifely  chofen  his  ftations  for  commodioufnefs  and  fitua- 
"  tion  ;  for  that  no  place  of  ftrength  founded  by   him  was  ever 
"  taken  by   violence,  or  abandoned  upon  articles,  or  through 
*;  defpair  d."     So  that   this  chain    of  forts,   in   each    of  which 
there  was  a  competent  garrifon,  with  provifions  for  a   year,  an- 
fwered  the  end   for  which  it  was  defigned,  of  keeping  the  ad- 
jacent country  in  obedience,  and  restraining  the  incurfions  of  the 
Caledonians,   while  Agricola  continued   to  command    in  Britain. 
But  his  fucceffors  in  that  office  were  not  poffeiTed  of  his  wifdom 
and  abilities,  which  rendered   his  forts  but   a  feeble  fecurity  cf 

b  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  19,  20. 
c  Hcrf.  Erit.  Rom.  p,  42. 
*  Tacit,  vita  Agric,  c  za,  13. 
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the  fubjection  of  the  furrounding  country,  and  of  the  fafety  of  No.  VIIL. 
the  Roman  province  after  his  departure.  For  though  we  know- 
little,  particularly,  of  what  happened  in  Britain  from  the  depar- 
ture of  Agricola,  A.  D.  85,  to  the  arrival  of  Hadrian,  A.  D. 
1 20  ;  yet  it  appears  in  general,  that  the  Britifh  nations  in  the 
fouth  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  north  of  England,  had  thrown  off 
the  Roman  yoke  in  that  interval  e.  The  emperor  Hadrian,  be- 
ing more  intent  upon  defending  than  enlarging  his  empire,  con- 
tracted its  limits  a  little  in  Britain  ;  and  for  its  greater  fecurity, 
drew  a  profound  ditch,  and  threw  up  a  mighty  rampart  from 
fea  to  fea  ;  which,  being  the  fecond  artificial  barrier  of  the 
Roman  territories  in  Britain,  comes  now  to  be  confidered  f. 

Though  the  word  Murus,  which  often  figniftes  a  wall  of  ftone 
is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  Latin  writers  when  they  are  fpeaking 
of  Hadrian's  fence  or  rampart ;  yet  it  is  very  certain,  from  its 
remains  and  other  evidences,  that  it  was  not  built  of  Hone,  but 
of  earth e.  This  prodigious  work  was  carried  on  from  the 
Sol  way  firth,  a  little  to  the  weft  of  the  village  of  Burgh  on  the 
Sands,  in  as  direct  a  line  as  it  was  poflible,  to  the  river  Tine  on  the 
eaft,  at  the  place  where  the  town  of  Newcaftle  now  (lands ;  fo 
that  it  mufthave  been  above  fixty  Englim,  and  near  feventy  Ro- 
man miles  in  length.  This  work  can  hardly  be  defcribed  in  few- 
er or  plainer  words  than  thofe  of  one  of  our  bed  antiquaries, 
who  had  examined  it  with  the  greateft  care.  "  What  belongs 
"  to  this  work  is,  1.  The  principal  Agger  or  Vallum  (rampart) 
"  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch  :  2  The  ditch  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
"  Vallum  :  3.  Another  Agger  (or  mound  of  earth)  on  the  fouth. 
'*  fide  of  the  principal  Vallum  (or  rampart),  and  about  five  paces 
*'  difttant  from  it,  which  I  call  the  fouth  Agger  :  4,  And  a  large 
•'  Agger  (or  mound)  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ditch,  called  the 
4<  north  Agger.  This  laft,  I  fuppofe,  was  the  military  way  to 
«'  the  ancient  line  of  forts  (built  by  Agricola),  and  it  muft  have 
«'  ferved  as  a  military  way  to  this  work  alfo,  or  it  is  plain  there 
"  has  been  none  attending  it.  The  fouth  Agger,  I  fuppofe,  has 
"  either  been  made  for  an  inner  defence,  in  cafe  the  enemy 
*'  might  beat  them  from  any  part  of  the  principal  rampart,  or 
"'  to  protect  the  foldiers  againft  a  fudden  attack  againft  the  Pro- 
*l  vincial  Britons.  It  is  generally  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the 
*'  principal  rampart,  but  in  fome  places  it  is  larger.  Thefe  four 
"  works  keep   all  the  way  a  conftant  regular  parallelifmone  to 

c  Script.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  i%i 
*  Id.  p.  51. 
s  Id.  ibid. 

"  another. 
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No.  VIII."  another  V  Thediftance  of  the  north  Agger  or  mound,  from 
the  brink  of  the  ditch,  is  about  twenty  feet.  This  work  hath, 
for  many  ages,  been  in  fo  ruinous  a  condition,  and  the  feveral 
ramparts  are  fo  much  diminished  in  height,  and  increafed  in 
breadth,  by  the  Hiding  and  fpreading  of  the  earth  in  fo  long  a 
courfe  of  time,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  difcover  with  certainty, 
their  original  dimeniions.  If  we  may  judge,  however,  from  ap- 
pearance, it  feems  highly  probable  that  the  principal  rampart 
was  at  lead  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  -,  the  fouth  one  not  much  left, 
but  the  north  one  conliderabiy  lower.  The  dimenfions  of  the 
ditch  have  been  exactly  taken  as  it  paffes  through  a  lime-ftone 
quarry  near  Harlow-hill,  and  appears  to  have  been  near  nine 
feet  deep,  and  eleven  feet  wide  at  the  top  ;  but  fomewhat  nar- 
rower at  the  bottom.  Such  was  that  prodigious  rampart  or 
fence  erected  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  A.  D. 
i  20,  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  territories  to  the  fouth  of  it, 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  Britons  on  the  north.  This  work  was 
defended  by  a  competent  number  of  Roman  foldiers  and  auxili- 
ary troops  who  garifoned  the  forts  arid  ftations  which  were  fituated 
along  the  line  of  it  at  proper  diftances.  Thefe  forts  and  ftations 
had  been  built  before,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  by  Agricola 
and  others  j  but  we  mall  meet  with  a  fairer  opportunity  of  def* 
cribing  them  by  and  bye,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  Severus's 
wall.  However,  to  give  the  reader  as  clear  an  idea  as  poffible 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  this  work,  he  will  find  a  draught  of  it  in 
profile,  in  the  plate  annexed  to  this  DifTertation. 

But  this  work  of  Hadrian's  did  not  long  continue  to  be  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  the  Roman  territories  to  the  north  in  Britain. 
For  Antoninus  Pius,  the  adopted  fon,  and  immediate  fucceifor, 
of  Hadrian,  having  by  his  legate  Lollius  Urbicus,  brought  the 
Maeatae  again  under  the  yoke,  commanded  another  rampart  to  be 
erected  much  further  north  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
in  the  tract  where  Agricola  had  forme;  ly  built  his  chain  of  forts* . 
The  great  number  of  inferiptions  which  have  been  found  in  or 
near  the  ruins  of  this  wall,  or  rampart,  to  the  honour  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  its  having  been  built  by  his  di- 
rection and  command k.  If  the  fragment  of  a  Roman  pillar 
with  an  infeription,  now  in  the  college  library  at  Edinburgh,  be- 
longed to  this  work,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  done,  it 
fixes  the  date  of  its  execution  to  the  third  confullhip  of  Antoninus, 

h  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  117. 
*  Script.  Hid.  Auguft.  p.  132. 
k  Horf,  Brit.  Rom.  p.  194,  &e. 
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which  was  A.  D.  140,  only  twenty  years  after  that  of  Hadrian  No.  IX. 
of  which  this  feems  to  have  been  an  imitation.  This  wall  or  ram-  V/*V~v^ 
part,  as  fome  imagine,  reached  from  Caer-ridden  on  the  firth  of 
Forth,  to  Old-Kilpatrick  on  the  Clyde  j  or,  as  others  think, 
from  Kinniel  on  the  eaft,  to  Dunglafs  on  the  welt  K  Thefe 
different  fuppofkions  hardly  make  a  mile  of  difference  in  the 
length  of  this  work,  which,  from  feveral  aftual  menfurations, 
appears  to  have  been  about  thirty  feven  Englifti  or  forty  Roman 
miles111.  Capitolinus  in  his  life  of  Antoninus  Pius  directly 
affirms,  that  the  wal  which  the  emperor  built  in  Britain  was  of 
turfn.  This  in  the  main  is  unqueftionably  true  ;  though  it  is  evi- 
dent (from  theveftiges  of  it  ftill  remaining,  which  not  very  ma- 
ny years  ago  were  dug  up  and  examined  for  near  a  mile  together) 
that  the  foundation  was  of  ftone  °.  Mr.  Camden  alfo  tells  m 
from  the  papers,  of  one  Mr.  Anthony  Pont,  that  the  principal 
rampart  was  faced  with  fquare  ftone  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  falling  into  the  ditch  p  The  chief  parts 
of  this  work  were  as  follow ;  1.  A  broad  and  deep 
ditch,  whofe  dimenilons  cannot  now  be  difcovered  with 
certainty  and  exac~lnefs,  though  Mr.  Pont  fays,  it  was 
twelve  feet  wide.  2.  The  principal  wall  or  rampart 
was  about  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  but  its  original 
height  cannot  now  be  determined.  This  wall  was  fituated  on 
the  fouth  brink  of  the  ditch.  3.  A  military- way  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  principal  wall,  well  paved,  and  raifed  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.  This  work,  as  well  as  that  of  Hadrian, 
was  defended  by  garrifons  placed  in  forts  and  ftations  along  the 
line  of  it.  T  e  number  of  thefe  forts  or  ftations,  whofe  veftiges, 
were  vifible  in  Mr.  Pont's  time,  were  eighteen,  fituated  at  about  * 
the  diftance  of  two  miles  from  each  other.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  forts,  there  were  turrets  or  watch-towers.  But  the 
number  of  thefe,  and  their  diftance  from  each  other,  cannot  now 
be  difcovered.  That  the  reader  may  have  as  clear  an  idea  as 
poffible  of  this  grand  and  noble  work,  and  of  the  courfe  which  it 
purfued,  he  will  find  a  delineation  of  its  whole  length,  with  the 
chief  forts  upon  it,  and  alfo  a  draught  of  it  in  profile,  in  the  plate  •■ 
annexed  to  this  Diflertatjon. 

1  Gordon  Itin.  Septent.  p,  50.  60. 
m  Korf.  Brit.  Roman,  p.  160. 
u  Script.  Hift.  Aug.  p.  132. 

•  Gordon  Itin.  Septent.  p.  63.     Horiley,  p.  163, 

*  Camd,  Brit.  p.  1287. 
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No.  IX-        It  is  not  a  little  furprifing,  that  though  it  is  now   more  than 
fixteen  hundred  years  (ince  this  work  was  finifhed,  and  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  fince  it  was  flighted,  we  can  yet  difcover,  from 
authentic  monuments  which  are  ftilJ   remaining,  by  what   parti- 
cular  bodies  of  Roman  troops  almoft  every  part  of  it  was  exe- 
cuted.     This  difcovery   is   made  from    infcriptions  upon   ftones, 
which  were  originally  built  into  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  have 
been  found    in  or  near  its  ruins,  and    are  carefully    preferved. 
Thenumbe~of  ftones  with  infcriptions  of  this  kind   now  extant, 
is.  eleven  ;  of  which  fix  may  be  feen  at  one  view  in  the  college 
of  Glafgow,  one  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  one  in  the  college 
of  Edinburgh,  one    in   the  collection   of    Baron  Clerk,    one    at 
Cochnoch-houfe,    and  one  a*    Calder-houle.      From    thefe    in- 
fcriptions it  appears  in  general,   that  rhis  great  work  was  execut- 
ed bv    the   fecond   legion,  the  vexillations  of  the    fixth   legion, 
and  of  the  twentieth  legion,  and  one  cohort   of  auxiliaries.      Jf 
thefe  corps  were  all  complete,  they  would  make  in  all   a    body 
of  feven  thoufand  eight  hundred  men.     Some  of  thefe  infcripti- 
ons   have   fuftered    greatly   by    the   injuries    of  time  and   other 
accidents,  fo  that  we  cannot  difcover  from  them,   with    abfolute 
certainty,  how  many  paces  of  this  work  were  executed  by  each 
of  thefe  bodies  of  troop?.      The  fum  of  the  certain  and  probable 
information  contained  in  thefe   infcriptions,  as '  it  is  collected  by 
the  learned  and  illuilrious  Mr.  Horfley>  Hands  thus  .* 

Pace?. 
The  fecond  legion  built  -  -  11,603 

The  vexillation  of  the  6th  legion  -  -  7,411 

,      The  vexillation  of  the  20th  legion  -  -       7,801 

All  certain  -  -  26,815 

The    vexillation   of  the   20th   legion,  the  monument 

certain,   and  the  number  probable                   -  3»4!I 

The  ilme  vexillation,  on  a  plain  monument,  no  num- 
ber vifible,  fuppofed                   -  3>5°° 

The  fixth  legion,  a  monument,  but  no  number,  fup- 
pofed                    -                   -                       -  3,  000 

Cohors  prima  Cugernorum              f              -  3»ooo 

Total         -  -  29,726 

or  39  miles  726  paces,  nearly  the  whole  Jengrh  of  the  wall. 
Jt  would  have  been  both  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  have  known, 
how  long  time  thefe  troops  were  employed  in  the  execution  of 
this  great  work.  But  of  this  v.e  have  ho  information.  Neither 
do  we  know  what  particular  bodies  of  troops  were  in  garrifon 
in  the  feveral  forts    and  ftations  along  the   line  of  this  wall,   be- 

caufe 
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caufe  thefe  garrifons  were  withdrawn  before  the  Notitia  Imperii   No.  IX. 
was  written.  <y~v~>>J 

Though  we  cannot  difcover  exactly  how  many  years  this  wall 
of  the  emperor  Antoninus  continued  to  be  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  territories  in  Britain,  yet  we  know  with  ce"tainty,  that 
it  was  not  very  long.  For  we  are  told  by  an  author  ot  undoubt- 
ed credit,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  A.  D.  180,  "  he 
"  had  wars  with  feveral  foreign  nations,  but  none  fo  dangerous 
"  as  that  of  Britain.  For  the  people  of  that  iiland,  having 
"  palfed  the  wall  which  divided  them  from  the  Romans,  attacked 
1*  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  q." 

We  learn  further  from  feveral  hints  in  the  Roman  hiftorians, 
that  the  country  between  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 
continued  to  be  a  fcene  of  perpetual  war  and  fubject  of  conten- 
tion, between  the  Romans  and  Britons,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  to  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Septimius 
Severus  in  Britain,  A.  D.  206.  This  laft  emperor  having  fub- 
dued  the  Maeatae,  and  repulfed  the  Caledonians,  determined  to 
erect  a  ftronger  and  more  impenetrable  barrier  than  any  of  the 
former,  againft  their  future  incurfions.  As  this  laft  wall,  built 
by  Severus,  was  by  far  the  greateftof  all  the  Roman  works  in 
Britain,  it  merits  a  more  particular  defcription. 

Though  neither  Dio  nor  He^odian  make  any  mention  of  a 
wall  built  by  Severus  in  Britain  for  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
province,  yet  we  have  abundant  evidence  from  other  writers  of 
equal  authority,  that  he  really  built  fuch  a  wall.  "  He  fortified 
"  Britain  (fays  Spartian)  with  a  wall  drawn  cofs  the  ifland, 
'*  from  fea  to  fea  j  which  is  the  greateft  glory  of  his  reign. 
"  After  the  wall  was  finiilied,  he  retired  to  the  next  ftation 
<*  (York)  not  only  a  conqueror,  but  founder  of  an  erernal  peace  V 
To  the  fame  purpofe  Aurelius  Victor  and  Orofius,  to  fay  no- 
thing of  Eutropius  and  Caffiodorus  :  ^"  Having  repelled  the 
•«  enemy  in  Britain,  he  fortified  the  country,  which  was  fuited 
<<  to  that  purpofe,  with  a  wall  drawn  crofs  the  ifland  from  fea 
"  to  fea.  Severus  drew  a  great  ditch,  and  built  a  ftrong  wall, 
«'  fortified  with  feveral  turrets,  from  fea  to  fea,  to  protect  that 
««  part  of  the  iiland  which  he  had  recovered,  from  the  yet  uri- 
«'  conquered  nations s  "  As  the  refidence  of  the  emperor  Severus 
in  Britain  was  not  quite  four  years,  ic  is  probable  that  the  two 
jaft  of  them  were  employed,    or  the  greateft  part  of  them,   in 

1  Dio,  1    72.  p.  S20. 

r  Script.  Hift,  Augufh  p.  365. 

*  Orof.l.  7.  c.  11, 
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No.  IX.    building  his  wall  ;    according  to  which  account,   it  Was  begun 

V»yv-vJ   A.  D.  209,    and  finifhed  A.  D.  210. 

This  wall  of  Severus  wars  built  nearly  On  the  fame  tract  with 
Hadrian's  rampart,  at  the  diftance  only  of  a  few  paces  north. 
The  length  of  this  wall,  from  Coufins-houfe  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  TNine  on  the  eaft,  to  Boulnefs  on  the  Solwav  firth  on  the 
weft,  hath  been  found,  from  two  actual  menfurations,  to  be  a 
little  more  than  fixty-eight  Englifh.  miles,  and  a  little  lefs  than 
feventy-four  Roman  miles  f.  To  the  north  of  the  wall  was  a 
broad  and  deep  ditch,  the  original  dimenfions  of  which  cannot 
now  be  afcenained,  only  it  feeitis  to  have  been  larger  than  that 
of  Hadrian.  The  wall  itfelf,  which  flood  on  the  fouth  brink  of 
the  ditch,  was  built  of  folid  ftone,  (Irongly  cemented  with  the 
heft  mortar  ;  the  ftones  which  formed  both  the  faces  being 
fquare  aflilers,  and  the  filling  ftones  large  flags,  fet  a  little 
flanting.  The  height  of  this  wall  was  twelve  feet  beildes  the 
parapet,  and  its  breadth  eight  feet,  according  to  Bede,  who 
lived  only  at  a  fmali  diftance  from  the  eaft  end  of  it,  and  in 
whofe  time  it  was  almoft  quite  entire  in  many  places  ".  Such 
was  the  wall  erected  bv  the  command  and'  under  the  direction 
of  the  emperor  Severus  in  the  north  of  England  ;  and  confider- 
ing  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  folidity  of  it,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  work  of  great  magnificence  and  prodigious  labour.  But 
the  wall  itfelf  was  but  a  part,  and  nor  the  moft  extraordinary 
part,  of  this  work.  The  great  number  and  different  kinds 
offortreffes  which  were  built  along  the  line  of  it,  for  its  de- 
fence, and  the  military-ways  with  which  it  was  attended,  are 
ftill  more  worthy  of  our  admiration,  and  come  now  to  be  de- 
fer i  bed. 

The  fortrefles  which  were  erected  along  the  line  of  Severus's 
walj,  for  its  defence,  were  of  three  different  kinds,  and  three 
different  degrees  of  ftrength  ;  and  were  called  by  three  different 
Latin  wards,  which  may  be  tranilated,  ftations,  caftles,  and 
turrets.     Gf  each  of  thefe  in  their  order. 

The  ftationes,  ftations,  were  fo  called  from  their  ftability 
and  the  ftated  refidence  of  garrifons.  They  were  alfo  called 
caftra,  which  hath  been  converted  into  cheftres,  a  name  which 
,  many  of  them  ftill  bear.  Thefe  were  by  far  the  largeft, 
ftrongeft,  and  moft  magnificent  of  the  fortreffes  which  were 
built  upon  the  wall,  and  were  defigned  for  the  headquarters  of 
?he  cohorts  of  troops  which  were  placed  there  in  garrifon,   and 

t_  Gordon's  Itia.  Septerit.  p.  83.     Horf,  Brit.  Rom.  p.  121. 
a  Bed*  Hi  ft.  Ecclef.  1.  t. 
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from  whence  detachments  were  fent  into  the  adjoining  cables  No.  IX. 
and  turrets.  Thefe  ftations,  as  appears  from  the  veftiges  of  vs>"WJ 
them,  which  are  ftill  viilb'le,  were  not  all  exactly  of  the  fame 
figure,  nor  of  the  fame  dimenfions  ;  fomeof  them  being  exactly 
fquares,  and  others  oblong,  and  fome  of  them  a  little  larger 
than  others.  Thefe  variations  were  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the 
difference  of  fituation,  and  other  circumftances.  The  ftations 
were  fortified  with  deep  ditches  and  ftrong  walk,  the  wall  icfelf 
coinciding  with,  and  forming  the  north  wall  of  each  ftation. 
Within  the  ftations  were  lodgings  for  the  officers  and  foldiers  in 
garrifon  ;  the  fmalleft  of  them  being  fufficient  to  contain  a  co- 
hort, or  fix  hundred  men.  Without  the  walls  of  each  ftation 
was  a  town,  inhabited  by  labourers,  artificers,  and  others,  both 
Romans  and  Britons,  who  chofe  to  dwell  under  the  protection  of 
thefe  fortrefTes.  The  number  of  the  ftations  upon  the  wall  was 
exactly  eighteen  ;  and  if  they  had  been  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances, the  interval  between  every  two  of  them  would  have  been 
four  miles  and  a  few  paces ;  but  the  intervention  of  rivers,  march- 
es, and  mountains  ;  the  conveniency  of  fituation  for  ftrength, 
profpedl  and  water ;  and  many  other  circumftances  to  us  un- 
known, determined  them  to  place  thefe  ftations  at  unequal  dis- 
tances. The  fituation  which  was  always  chofen  by  the  Romans, 
both  here  2nd  every  where  elfe  in  Britain  wh:re  they  could  ob- 
tain it,  was  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  a  r  ver,  and  facing 
the  meridian  fun.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  far  greateft  pan 
of  the  ftations  on  this  wall.  In  general  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
ftations  ftood  thickeft  near  the  two  ends  and  in  the  middle,  pro- 
bably becaufe  the  danger  of  the  invafion  was  greateft  in  thefe 
places.  But  the  reader- will  form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  number  of 
thefe  ftations,  their  Latin  and  Englifh  names,  their  fituation  and 
diftance  from  one  another,  by  infpecting  the  following  table, 
than  we  can  give  him,  with  equal  brevity,  in  any  other  way. 
The  firft  column  contains  the  number  of  the  ftation,  reckoning 
from  eaft  to  weft  ',  the  fecond  contains  its  Latin,  and  the  third 
its  Englifh  name  ;  and  the  three  laft  its  diftance  from  the  next 
ftation  to  the  weft  of  it,  in  miles,  furlongs,  and  chains, 
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Nc 

Latin   Name. 

Engliih   Name. 

M. 

F, 

C. 

No.  IX 

i 

3 

5 

V^v-nJ 

Segedunum 

Coufins'-houfe 

li 

2 

Pons  JEYii 

Newcaftle 

2 

o 

9 

3 

Condercurrj 

BeriweO-hjIl 

6 

6 

5 

4 

Vindobaia 

Rutchefter 

7 

o 

3f 

5 

Hunnum 

Halron-chefter.s 

5 

i 

7 

6 

Cilurnum 

Wahwick-ckefters 

3 

i 

8 

• . 

7 

Procolitia 

Carrawbrugli 

4 

5 

3i 

8 

Borcovicus 

Houfefteeds 

i 

3 

8 

9 

Vindolana 

Liccle-chefters 

3 

6 

4- 

IO 

iEfica 

Great-chefters 

2 

i 

61 

ii 

Magna 

Carrvoran 

2 

6 

o 

12 

Amboglanna 

Burdofwald 

6 

2 

8 

15 

Petriana 

Cambeck 

2 

6 

6 

S-4 

Aballaba 

Warchcrofs 

5 

i 

9 

<5 

Conga  vata 

Stanwix 

3 

3 

4 

16 

Axelodunum 

Brugh 

4 

o 

9 

■ 

i  7  rGabrofentum 

Brumbrugh 

3 

4 

i 

18 

Tunnocelum 

Boulnefs 

o 

o 

o 

. 

Length  of  the  wall 

68|   3 

3 

The  caftella,  or  caftles,  were  the  fecond  kind  of  fortifica- 
tions which  were  built  along  the  line  of  this  wall  for  its  defence. 
Thefe  caftles  were  neither  fo  large,  nor  ftrong,  as  the  ftations, 
but  much  more  numerous,  being  no  fewer  than  eighty-one. 
The  fhape  and  dimenfions  of  the  caftles,  as  appears  from  the 
foundations  of  many  of  them  which  are  fti  11  vifible,  were  exaft 
fquares  of  fmy-fix  feet  every  way.  They  were  fortified  on  every 
fide  with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  but  without  any  ditch,  except  on 
the  north  fide,  on  which  the  wall  itfelf,  raifed  much  above  its 
ufual  height,  with  the  ditch  attending  it,  formed  the  fortification. 
The  caftles  were  fituated  in  the  intervals  between  the  ftations,  at 
thediftance  of  about  feven  furlongs  from  each  other  ;  though  in 
this,  particular  circumftances  fometimes  occafioned  a  little  vari- 
ation. In  thefe  caftles,  guards  were  conftantly  kept  by  a  com- 
petent number  of  men  detached  from  the  neareft  ftations y 

The  turres,  or  turrets,  were  the  third  and  laft  kind  of  forti- 
fications on  the  wall.  Thefe  were  ftill  much  fmaller  than  the 
caftles,  and  formed  only  a  fquare  of  about  twelve  feet,  (landing 
out  of  the  wall  on  its  fouth  fide.     Being  fo  final  1,  they   are   more 
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intirely  ruined  than  the  ftations  and  caftles,  which  makes  it  dim*-  No.  IX. 
cult  to  difcover  their  exact  number.  They  flood  in  the  intervals  v^/-v*sj 
between  the  caftles,  and  from  the  faint  vefiiges  of  a  few  of  them, 
it  is  conjectured  that  there  were  four  of  them  between  every  two 
caftles,  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  hundred  yards  from  one 
another.  According  to  this  conjecture,  the  number  of  the  cur- 
rets  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-four.  They  were 
defigned  for  watch-towers,  and  places  for  centinels,  who,  being 
within  hearing  of  one  another,  could  convey  any  alarm  or  in- 
telligence ro  all  parts  of  the  wall  in  a  very  little  time. 

Such  were  the  ftations,  caftles,  and  turrets  on  the  wall  of  Se- 
verus ;  and  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops  was  conltantiy 
quartered  in  them  for  its  defence.  The  ufual  complement  al- 
lowed for  this  fervice  was  as  follows  z  : 

i.  Twelve  cohorts  of  foot,    confiding  of  600   men 

each  .   -  -  -  7,200 

2.  One    cohort    of    mariners     in     the     ftation     at 
Boulnefs  -  600 

3.  One  detachment  of  Moors,   probably  equal  to  a 
cohort  -  600 

4.  Four   alas  or  wings  of  horfe,    confifting,    at  the 
loweft  computation,  of  400  each  -  1 ,600 

10,000 
For  the  conveniency  of  marching  thefe  troops  from  one  part  of 
the  wall  to  another,  with  the  greater  pleafure  and  expedition, 
on  any  fervice,  it  was  attended  with  two  military-ways,  paved 
with  fquare  ftones,  in  the  moft  folid  and  beautiful  manner.  One 
of  thefe  ways  was  fmaller,  and  the  other  larger.  The  fmaller 
military  way  ran  clofe  along  the  fouth  fide  of  the  wall,  from  tur- 
ret to  turret,  and  caftle  to  caftle,  for  the  ufe  of  the  foldiers  in 
relieving  their  guards  and  centinels,  and  fuch  fervices.  The 
larger  way  did  not  keep  fo  near  the  wall,  nor  touch  at  the  tur- 
rets or  caftles,  but  purfued  the  moft:  direct  courfe  from  one  fta- 
tion to  another,  and  was  defigned  for  the  conveniency  of  marching 
large  bodies  of  troops. 

Such  was  the  wall  of  Severus,  with  its  ditches,  ftations,  caftles, 
turrets,  and  military  ways.  Our  intended  brevity  obliges  us  to 
leave'  rhe  reader  to  his  own  reflections  on  ihisftupendous  and  moft 
noble  work,  which  fets  the  military  (kill  and  indefatigable  in- 
duftry  of  the  Roman  troops  in  fo  fair  a  light,  and  which  any  an- 
tiquary of  true  fpirit  would  travel  a  thoufand  miles  on  foot  to 
fee  in  its  perfection  ;    but  fince  this  felicity  is  denied  him,  he 

z  Notitia  Imperii,  §  63. 
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No.  IX.   muft  content  himfelf  with  the  feveral  views  of  it  which  he  will 
find  in  the  plate  annexed  to  this  Difiertation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  cannot  gratify  the  reader's  curi- 
ofity,  by  informing  him   by  what  particular  bodies  of  Roman 
troops  the  feveral  "parts  of  this  great  work  were  executed  ;   as  we 
were  enabled  to  do  with  regard  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus   Pius, 
from .  infcriptions.  V  For  though   it   is  probable  that  there  were 
flones  with  infcriptions  of  the  fame  kind,  mentioning  the  feveral 
bodies  of  troops,   and  the  quantity  of  work  performed  by  each  of 
them,  originally  inferred   in  the  face  of  this   wall,  yet  none  of 
them  a're  now  to  be  found.     There  have  indeed  been  difcovered, 
in  or  near  the  ruins  of  this  wall,    a  great  number  of  fmall  fquare 
ftones,   with   very  fhort,    and    generally  imperfect,    inscriptions 
upon   them  ;   mentioning    particular  legions,  cohorts,  and  cen- 
turies,  but  without  directly  aiferting  that  they  had  built  any  part 
of  the  wall,   or  naming  any  number  of  paces.     Of  thefe  infcripr 
tions  the  reader  may  fee  no  fewer  than    twenty-nine  among  the 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  Infcriptions,  in  Mr.  Horfley-s 
Britannia  Romana.     As  the  ftones  on  which  thefe  infcriprions  are 
cut  are  of  the  fame  fhape  and  fize  with  the  other  facing-ftones  of 
this  wall,  it  is  almcft  certain  that  they  have  been  originally  placed 
iri  the  face  of  it.     It   is  equally  certain,   from-  the  uniformity  of 
thefe  infcriptions,  that  they  were  all    intended  to  intimate  fome 
one  thing,    and  nothing  fo  probable  as  that  the  adjacent  wall  was 
built  by  the  troops  mentioned  in  them.     This  was  perhaps  fo  well 
underftood,    that  it  was  not  thought   neceffary  to  be  expreffed  ; 
and  the  diftance  of  thefe  infcriptions  from  one  another   fhewed 
the  quantity  of  work  performed.     If  this  was  really  the  cafe,  we 
.know  in  general  that  this  great  work  was  executed  by  the  fecond 
and  fixth  legions,   thefe  being  the  only  legions  mentioned  in  thefe 
infcriptions.     Now   if  this  prodigious  wall,    with   all  its  appen- 
dages  of  ditches,    {rations,   caftles,   turrets,    and   military-ways, 
was  executed   in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  by    two  legions  only, 
which  when  moft  complete  made  no  more  than  twelve  thoufand 
men,   how  greatly  muft    we  admire  the  {kill,  the  induftry,    and  . 
excellent  difcipline  of  the  Roman  foldiers,   who  were  not  only 
the  valiant  guardians  of  the  empire  in  times  of  war,    but  its  moft 
active  and  ufeful  members   in  times  of  peace  ?     Nor  were  thefe 
foldiers  lefs  dextrous   in  handling  their  anus  when  they  took  ihe 
field,  than  they  had   before  handled   the  fpade,  the  movei,  the 
mattock,  and  the  trowel  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  then  fought 
with  the  fame  (kill  and  v'gour  that  they  had  wrought  before.  How 
much  is  it  to   be  regretted,  that  a  policy  fo  contrary  to  this  pre- 
vails in  modern  Europe ;  and   that  her  numerous  {landing  arr 

mies, 
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lilies,  which  fometimes  make  fuch  dreadful  havock  in  times  of  No.  IX. 
war,  are  fo  unprofitably  employed  in  times  of  peace  ! 

This  wall  of  Severus,  and  its  fortrefies,  proved  an  impene- 
trable barrier  to  the  Roman  territories  for  near  two  hundred 
years.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman 
empire  being  affaulted  on  all  fides,  and  the  bulk  of  their  forces 
withdrawn '  from  Britain,  the  Maeatse  and  Caledonians,  now 
called  Scots  and  Pi£ts,  became  more  daring,  and  fome  of  them 
breaking  through  the  wall,  and  others  failing  round  the  ends  of 
it,  they  carried  their,  ravages  into  the  very  heart  of  Provincial 
Britain.  Thefe  invaders  were  indeed  feveral  times  repulfed 
after  this,  by  the  Roman  legions  fent  to  the  relief  of  the  Britons. 
The  laft  of  thefe  legions,  under  the  command  of  Gallio  of  Ra- 
venna, having,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Britons,  thoroughly  re- 
paired the  breaches  of  Severus's  wall,  and  its  fortreflfes,  and  ex- 
horted the  Britons  to  make  "a  brave  defence,  took  their  final  fare- 
wel  of  Britain  a.^  It  foon  appeared  that  the  ftrongeft  walls  and 
ramparts  are  no  fecurity  to  an  undi  ciplined  and  daftardly  rabble, 
as  the  unhappy  Britons  then  were.  The  Scots  and  Pi£ts  met  with 
little  refiftance  in  breaking  through  the  wall,  whofe  towns  and 
caftles  were  tamely  abandoned  to  their  deftru£tive  rage.  In  ma- 
ny places  they  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  that  it  might  prove 
no  obftru&ion  to  their  future  inroads.  From  this  time  no  at- 
tempts were  ever  made  to  repair  this  noble  work.  Its  beauty 
and  grandeur  procured  it  no  refpecl:  in  the  dark  and  taftelefs  ages 
which  fucceeded.  It  became  the  common  quarry  for  more 
than  a  thoufand  years,  out  of  which  all  the  towns  and  villages 
around  were  built  ;  and  is  now  fo  intirely  ruined,  that  the  pe- 
netrating eyes  of  the  mod  poring  and  patient  antiquarian  can 
hardly  trace  its  vanifliing  foundations.  Jam  feges  eft  ubi  Troia 
fuit. 


NUMBER     X. 

AS  it  is  propofed  to  give  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  the  language  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  thele*veral  periods  of  their 
hiftory,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  being  uni- 
verfally  known,  and  not  very  long.  In  the  prefent  period,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  copies  of  this  prayer, — in  the  ancient  Bri- 
tifh,  which  is  fupppofed  to  have  been  the  general  language  of 
the  ancient  Britons,   and  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic — in  the  Welih — 

»  Beds1  Hifl.  Ecclef,  1,  i,c  is, 

Cornifri 
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No.  IX.  Cornifh— - Erfe — and  Iriih,  which  were  fpoken  by  their 
pofterky  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

The  Lord'*  Prayer  in  the  ancient Britifh  Language, 

I. 

EYEN  taad  rhuvn  wytyn  y  neofoedodd  ; 
Santeiddier  yr  hemvu  taw  : 
De  vedy  dyrnas  daw  : 

Guueler  dy  wollys  arryddayar  megis  agyn  y  nefi. 
Evn-bara  beunydda  vul  dyro  inniheddivu  : 
Ammaddew  ynny  eyn  deiedion,  megis  agi  maddevu  in 

deledvvir  ninaw  : 
Agna  thowys  ni  in  brofedigaeth  : 
Namyn  gvvaredni  rhag  drug.     Amen. 

XL 

The  Lord'*  Prayer  in  Welit, 

EIN  T;  d  yr  hwn  wyt  yn  y  nefoed 
/  Sancleidierdy  EnWj 
Deved  dy  Deynta?, 

Gwneler  dy  Ewyllys  megis  yn  ynefar  y  ddaiair  hefydj 
Dyro  ini  heddyw  ein  bara  beunyddioll, 
Ammaddew  ini  ein  dyledion  fel  y  maddeuwn  ninnow  iri 

dylcd-wyr, 
Ac  nac  arwain  ni  i  brofedegaeth, 
Either  g wared  ni  rhag  drwg 

Cannyseiddol  ti  yw'r  deyrnas,  a'r  nerth,  a'r  gogoniant,. 
yn  oes  oefoedd.     Amen. 

III. 

The  Lord'.?  Prayer  in  the  Cornifh  Language, 

rY  Taz  ez  yn  neaw. 
Bonegas  y  w  tha  hanauw. 
Tha  Gwlakath  doaz. 

Tha  bonogath  bogweez  en  nore  pocoragen  neaw. 
Roe  thenyen  dythma  gon  dyth  bara  givians* 
Ny  gan  rabn  weery  cara  ni  givians  mens. 
O  c&bin  ledia  ny  nara  idn  tentation. 
Buz  dilver  ny  than  doeg.     Amen, 

The 
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No.  TX. 
IV.  v.^vO 

The  Lord'*  Prayer  in  the  Erfe  Language. 

A  R  Nathairne  ata  ar  neamh. 
JrV  Goma  beanmi!£te  hainrafa. 
Gu  deig  do  Rioghaciidfa. 

Dentar  do  Tholfi  air  dtalmhuin  mar  ata  air.  neamh 
Tabhair  dhuinn  ar  bhfcacha,  amhuil  mhathmuid  dar 

bhfeicheamhnuibh. 
Agas  na  leig  ambuadhread  finn. 
Achd  faoi  fin  o  olc. 
Oir  is  leatfa  an  Rioghachd  an  cumhachd  agas  an  gloir 

gu  fcorraidh.     Amen. 

V. 

The  Lord'* Prayer  in  the  Irifh Language, 

AR  nathriae  ata  ar  neamh. 
Naomhtar  haihm. 
Tigeadh  do  rioghachd. 

Deuntar  do  thoil  ar  an  ttalamh,  mar  do  nithear  ar  neamfti; 
Ar  naran  laeathcamhail  tabhair  dhuinn  a  niw. 
Agus  maith  dhuinn  or  bhfiaeha  mar  mhaitmidne  dar 

bhfeitheamhnuibh  fein. 
Agus  na  leig  fian  a  ceatghuhadh. 
Achd  faor  inn  o  olc. 
Oir  is  leachd  fein  an  rioghachd  an  cumhachd,  agus  an 

ghloer  go  fcorruighe.     Amen  b. 

h  See  Oratio  Dominica  in  diverfas  omnium  fere  gentium  lingua's  veri»a 
Editore  Joanne  Ghamberlaynio,  p,  47.  52.  50^  49  48. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


DIRECTIONS  to  the  BINDER. 

Place  the  firft  plate  of  British  coins  between  page  402   and 

P.  403.. 

The  fecord  plate  of  coins  between  p.  404  and  p.  405. 

Map' of  Britain  according  to  Ptolemy's  Geography,  immedi- 
ately before  'he  Appendix. 

Map  of  Britain  according  to  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  at  No.  Ill, 

P-34-    . 
Map  of  Britain  according  to  the  Notitia  Imperii  facing  p. 

$z. 

Map  of  Britain  in  the  moft  perfect  ftate  of  the  Roman-  govern* 
ment,  between  p.  66  and  67. 

Draught  of  the  walls  facing  the  DhTertation  on  the  Roman 
walls,  p.  j  j. 
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